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NOTICES. 

The  Americait  Journal  of  Education,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Barnard,  is  estab- 
lished to  enter  on  a  range  of  discussion  and  investigation,  much  wider  than  that 
which  examines  simpiy  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  children; 
and  it  will  be  the  highest  authority  which  this  country  will  have,  as  to  systems 
tested  abroad,  or  the  improvements  necessary  at  home. 

We  constantly  regret,  in  the  management  of  our  own  journal,  that  the  claims 
of  general  literature,  of  science,  of  new  questions  in  social  order,  and  of  history, 
are  such  that  we  can  not  devote  the  space  which  we  should  be  glad  to  do  to  sub- 
jects relating  to  college  education,— to  the  scientific  advancement  of  the  country, — 
to  the  intense  necessity  among  us  for  art-culture,  musical  and  architectural,  as 
well  as  that  which  relates  to  the  arts  of  design,— and  also  to  those  efforts  of  edu 
cation  which  would  reform  the  destitute  children  of  the  land,  and  prevent  that 
crime  which  all  experience  shows  us  we  can  not  cure. 

In  its  true  range,  the  title  of ''  Education  "  includes  all  such  subjects,  and  many 
others  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, — ^not  merely  discussions  on 
school-house  ventilators,  or  on  the  parsing  of  an  irregular  sentence. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  our  readers  have  felt  the  need  of  some  authority,  from 
which  they  could  collect  the  facts  regarding  these  subjects.  Such  authority,  till 
now,  we  have  never  had. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  systems  of  culture  have  been  much  harder  to  obtain 
than  those  of  foreign  armies,  and  the  occasional  reports  of  gentlemen  who  have 
traveled  abroad  with  an  eye  to  the  best  institutions  of  Europe,  have  supplied 
nearly  all  the  reliable  information  whioh  was  accessible  to  most  students  here. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  everywhere  known  as  an  energetic  and  practical  man, , 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  Education,— who  has  fiUed  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Coxmecticut,  now 
establishes  the  American  Journal  of  Education  to  meet  the  wants  to  which  we 
have  hinted,— to  furnish  the  information  which  elsewhere  we  can  not  get,  and  to 
be  the  organ  of  discussions  which  otherwise  we  shall  not  have. 

His  own  interest  in  movements  for  public  education  has  opened  his  connection, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  throughout  the  world, 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  education  of 
either  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

In  his  own  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  the  most 
distinguished  modem  authors  on  these  themes;  in  his  correspondence  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  must  daily  collect  curious  and  new  material  for  their  further 
illustration;  and  even  among  his  personal  friends,  as  his  prospectus  shows,  is  a 
body  of  very  efficient  writers  ready  to  sustain  his  Journal  with  the  pen. 

It  remains  that  the  large  "  public  "  which  is  interested  in  science,  in  art,  in  the 
classics,  in  social  reform,  by  better  education,  as  well  as  those  who  are  directly 
concerned  as  teachers  or  as  pupils  in  our  schools  and  colleges  shall  generously 
welcome  and  support  a  Journal  which  has  the  right  to  promise  so  much  to 
them  alL — North  American  Review  for  April 

Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  presents  a  great 
variety  of  impoi  tant  articles,  interesting  not  merely  to  professional  instructors, 
but  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  studying  great  questions  of  social  advancement 
and  prosperity.  Mr.  Barnard's  name  is  too  well  known  throughout  this  state,  and 
throughout  the  country,  by  his  speeches,  publications  and  incessant  labors  for 
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L   THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

We  should  be  doing  injuBlice  to  our  own  appreciation  of  the  important 
aervicee  rendered  to  American  Education  in  all  its  departmeni'i,  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  through  the  Lectures  and  Di  icussions 
of  its  Annual  Meetings  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  y  its  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English  language  in  its 
twenty-six  published  volumes,  if  we  did  not  seize  the  earliest  o|  ->ortunity 
to  record  its  origin  and  history,  and  spread  before  our  readers  some  evi- 
dence of  its  usefulness  in  the  wide  range  of  topics  ably  presented  at  its 
annual  meetings,  and  embodied  in  a  permanent  form  in  the  printed  vol- 
umes of  its  proceedings. 

Although,  not  the  earliest*  formed,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  is  the  oldest  existing 
educational  association  in  this  country.  With  its  present  object  and 
constitution,  it  originated  in  a  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends 
of  education,  to  the  number  of  over  two  hundred,  held  at  Columbian  Hall, 
in  Boston,  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  March,  1S30;  and,  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  that  meeting,  on  the  ISili,  "  to  digest  a  plan,  and 
prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  association  of  persons  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  work  of  instruction."  This  meeting  may  have  been 
suggested  immediately  by  the  gatherings  for  lectures  and  discus- 
sions under  the  general  name  of  Lyceums,  which  were  started  by  Josiah 
Holbrook,  in  1826 ;  but,  the  convention,  and  the  resolution  for  a  perma- 
nent and  more  general  organization,  in  all  probability,  grew  out  of,  and 
formed  part  of,  a  wide-spread  movement  or  revival  of  interest  and  exer- 
tion in  behalf  of  common  schools  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  of 
popular  improvement,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  which  can  be  more  distinctly  traced 
in  the  action  of  public  bodies,  and  in  printed  documents  from  1818,  until 
1830,  when  it  had  reached  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  public  spirited 
individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

*  The  earliest  Educational  Awoeiation  in  this  coontry,  was  formed  at  Bliddletowo,  Coon.,  in 
17W,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Middlesex  Connty  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
flchook."    See  BanuartTe  History  ^f  Edueation  m  C»HHeeticnt,frem  1636  to  1853. 
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The  indleatioDB  of  this  moveneiit  or  "revival  of  educatioo,"'  as  it  has 
been  called,  may  be  traced  in 

The  discussions  in  the  public  press,  legislative  halls,  and  city  councilsi 
which  attended  tlie  establishment  or  improved  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  public  schools  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns,* 
viz. :  In  New  York,  in  1806,  by  the  opening  of  a  free  school  ibr  poor  chil- 
dren, and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Free  (aflerwards  called  the  Pub- 
lic) School  Society;  in  Philadelphia  1818,  Lancaster  in  1821,  and  Pitts- 
burg in  1828 ;  in  Boston^*  by  the  institution  of  Primary  Schools  in  1818, 
of  English  High  School  in  1821,  and  of  a  High  School  for  girls  in  1825; 
m  Worcester  in  1825,  in  Lowell  in  1827,  in  Portland  in  1822.  and  Bath 
in  1828,  in  Providence  in  1828,  in  Hartford  in  1826,  in  Cincinnati  in  1828, 
dtc. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  Fund  in  Connecticut,  and  the  pro- 
position* to  endow  Common  Schools  out  of  the  avails  of  the  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the  presentation*  of  this  sub- 
ject in  some  of  its  aspects,  to  the  legislatures  of  several  States^  by 
the  Governor  or  school  officer:* 

The  establishment,  or  revision  of  the  common  or  public  school  system 
in  a  majority  of  the  States,  viz. :  in  Kentucky,  in  1821  and  1828 ;  in 
Maine,  in  1821 ;  in  Alabama,  in  1823;  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  in 
1825;  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  South  CaroUna,  in  1827  or 
1828: 

(1.)  Thb  Revival  of  Esuoatiom.  An  AddreM  to  the  Normal  AMOctalioo,  Bridgewaf«r, 
Maaa,  Aug.  8, 1866.  By  Rer.  Samuel  J.  May,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  J.  G.  R.  Trubner, 
1^5.  p.  40.  Id  this  Address  the  Author,  who  wa#lin  active  and  influential  participator  in 
the  Educational  Revival  of  Connecticatand  Massachusetts  from  iSSto  1845,  aud  was  Princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  in  1843,  has  presented  a  rapid  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  principal  sgents,  and  incidents  of  the  great  reform  and  improvement  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  New  England. 

(2.)  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Educational  Improvement  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States— where  our  American  System  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  its  fullest 
development,  will  be  presented  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Journal 

(3.)  The  establishment  of  Primary  Schools  at  part  of  the  lyitem  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  in 
1816,  through  the  exertions  of  Elisha  Ticknor  and  others,  and  subseqaently  of  the  English  High 
School  for  boys  who  did  not  intend  to  go  through  College,  and  of  a  High  School  for  girls  ;  (after- 
waids  meiged  in  an  extension  of  the  coarse  of  instruotion  for  girls  in  the  Graaamar  Sehools,)  in  1825, 
an  among  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  this  country. 

(4.)  The  project  presented  in  1831,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  of  which  Vir- 
gil Mexcy  was  Chairman,  for  distributing  a  portion  of  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  several  States,  for  educational  porposes,  with  the  action  of  several  of  the  Stete 
L^islaturea,  on  the  same,  attmcted  the  attention  of  public  men  everywhere  to  the  condition  and 
improvement  of  the  common  schools. 

(6.)  The  messages  of  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  of  Oov.  Lincoln,  of  Mass.,  of  Gov.  But- 
ler, of  Vermont,  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  of  Maine,  and  of  the  governors  of  other  slates,  between  the 
years,  1826  and  1830,  to  their  respective  Legislatures,  copied  as  they  were  widely  and  com* 
mented  on.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  popularized  the  idea  of  the  neoessity  of  school 
Improvement. 

<6.)  The  appointment  of  a  Snpertntondent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  Stete  of  New  York,  in  181S, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  that  officer,  and  especially  of  Aaariah  C.  Flagg,  John  A.  Dix,  and  John  C 
Spencer,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  inducing  other  stetes  to  recognise  the  common  or  public 
schods  as  a  part  of  their  leading  policy. 
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The  almost  simultaneous  imblication  in  1824-25,  by  Thomas  H. 
Oallaudet,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  James  G.  Carter,**  of  Lancaster,  Mass^ 
and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Oermantown,  Penn.,  in  newspapers  and  in 
pamphlets,  of  their  views  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and 
education  generally,  by  an  institution  for  the  professiooal  training  of 
teachers:' 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Bducation,"  in  January, 
1826,  and  its  monthly  issue  afterward  of  able  discussions  and  current 
intelligence  respecting  schools  and  education  until  merged  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  Annals  of  Bducation  in  1830 : 

The  experiments  in  infant,  monitorial,  and  manufiMabor  schools : 

The  improvement  of  text-books,  and  particularly  the  puMication  of 
ColbumV  First  Lessons: 

The  establisMnent  and  multiplication  of  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  girls:" 

The  proposition,  in  1825,  for  the  establishment  of  independent  schools 
of  practical  science,  or  extension  of  our  plans  of  collegiate  instruction,'^ 
so  as  to  admit  of  more  attention  to  the  sciences  and  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  arts : 

The  formation  of  Mechanic  Institutions,  in  1821.  and  the  Lyceum" 
with  its  popular  lectures,  cabinets  of  specimens  of  natural  history, 
classes  for  debates  and  mutual  instruction,  in  1826 : 

The  conventions,  town,  county,  and  state,  held  in  behalf  of  common 
schools  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  from  1826  to 

(7.)  Ad  History  of  tbe  L«f  illation  of  tlMMvvral  SlatM  ntpeetiof  Cobbidoii  or  PoUio  Scboob,  with 
an  outline  of  the  Byaton  of  operation  in  1858,  io  each  state,  will  be  published  in  No.  7  or  8,  of  this 
Joamal. 

(8 )  Ttie  earlfeat  sagirMtion  of  ioititiitions,  where  teaehera  of  common  aeboola  could  ba 
qoalifled,  waa  made  by  Bllaha  TIcknor,  In  1789,  in  the  MaaaaAhttaettc  Magazine,  and  the  flrat 
proposition  for  a  distinct  academy  or  inatHutlon  for  thia  porpoae,  by  Deniaon  OlmAed,  now 
Profesaor  In  Tale  College  at  New  Haven,  In  1817. 

(9  )  We  shall  pabliab  a  biographical  akelch  of  Warren  Oolbnm,  in  the  next  number  of  thla 
Journal. 

(10 )  The  aerYiees  of  Jamea  B.  Cuter,  from  1882  to  1837.  in  behalf  of  the  profeaaional  edn- 
cation  of  teaehera,  the  improrement  of  tezt^booka,  and  the  more  Tigoroui  administration  of 
public  schools,  are  Strang eiy  oyertoolted.  We  have  collected  the  material  for  a  sketch  of  hia 
educational  labors.  ' 

(II.)  We  shall  preaent  aaketch  of  the  labors  of  WlUiam  Russell,  William  C.  Woodbrldge,  uki 
William  A.  Alcott— in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them  for  their  aer- 
▼Ices  to  the  canse,  especially  as  the  editors  of  the  first  periodical  deroted  to  the  advancement 
of  education  In  the  Bngliah  language. 

(19.)  In  connection  with  a  biography  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  we  shall  glre  a  history  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  Popular  Scientific  Lecture. 

(13.)  The  general  deTelopment  of  the  American  College  System,  and  ita  sudden  expansion 
firom  about  the  year  iaS5,wiU  be  ihown  in  the  "  Hiatory  and  Condition  of  Colleges  in  the 
United  Btatea,"  which  we  propose  to  give  toon  In  one  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal,  for 
convenience  of  comparison  and  reference. 

(14.)  The  establishment  of  the  Renaselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  and  of  the  Uniyersity  at  Vir- 
ginia, are  important  events  In  the  history  of  American  Education. 

(16.)  The  labors  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  at  Troy,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emenon,  at  WetherflBeld, 
of  MissBeecher,  at  Hartford,  of  Miaa  Grant,  at  Ipswich,  of  Miss  Lyon,  at  South  Hadley,  as 
well  as  the  earlier  labors  of  Miss  Pierce,  at  Litchfield,  and  Rev.  Mr.  HerrIck,  at  New  Haven, 
will  not  be  forgotten. 
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1830,  and  especially  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  imivovement 
of  common  schools  at  Hartford,  in  1827,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  public  schools  in  1828 : 

In  these  and  other  ways,  this  movement  in  behalf  of  the  more  general, 
tho  roagh,  and  complete  education  of  the  people,  had  given  indications  of 
the  earnest  and  well-directed  labors  of  many  persons,  acting  in  widely 
separated  and  isolated  spheres,  and  ready  for  mutual  counsel  and  codpcr- 
ation  as  soon  as  any  plan  of  association  should  be  proposed. 

One  movement*  toward  such  an  organization,  although  it  did  not 
attain  to  any  formal  shape,  publicly  recognized,  yet  contributed  to  pre^ 
pare  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
was  the  action  of  a  society,  embracing  nearly  fifly  prominent  active 
friends  of  education^  in  the  professions,  in  practical  life,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  teaching. 

"  The  society  here  referred  to  was  formed  in  consequence  of  invita- 
tions issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,t  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, to  a  meeting  held,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  at  the  study  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Ticknor,  of  Boston.  At  this  meeting,  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed,  and  a  hearty  pledge  of  cooperation  mutually  given;  and, 
Professor  Ticknor  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
Btatementl  of  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  association.  This 
statement  was  inserted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  p. 
485. 

<*The  society  thus  originated,  contemplated  an  extensive  scope  of 
operation  in  the  whole  field  of  education.  At  weekly  meetings,  held  for 
successive  months,  the  business  proposed  was  fully  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; plans  were  matured  for  the  assignment  of  the  prominent 
branches  and  stages  of  education  to  special  committees,  and  for  an 
extensive  investigation  into  the  actual  condition  of  schools  and  other 
seminaries,  with  full  reports  on  the  same ;  and,  the  Journal  of  Education 
was  adopted  as  the  channel  of  communication  for  such  purposes.  But, 
one  step  remained  to  be  taken  for  the  commencement  of  active  measures, 
and  the  public  announcement  of  the  formation  and  design  of  the  associa- 

*Tbe  rollowinf  v^tement  it  made  on  tb*  authority  of  Prof.  William  Ranell,  at  that  time  editor 
of  tbe  Amerioaa  Joaraal  of  Gdocation,  and  teacher  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature  in  Boeton. 

t  Mr.  Thomai  B.  Wait,  of  Boston,  a  practical  printer  and  publiaber,  projected  tbe  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  in  the  fall  of  1885.  Re  become  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  during  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  movements  there  made  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  graded  system  of  public  schools  for  that  city.  Tbe  fint  Namber  of  the  Jonnal  was 
issued  In  the  jst  of  January,  1885. 

X  The  statement  referred  to,  was  published  in  Vol.  1,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  p. 
4S5,  and  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  reasons  for  a  combined  and  oonoentrsted 
difort  of  men  eminent  and  aetiTO  in  literature,  seienee,  and  public  life,  Ibr  the  advaneement  of  edu- 
cation.   Among  the  objects  proposed  for  immediate  attention,  are : 

1.  Discussion  of  Domestic  Education,  and  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools. 

S.  The  professional  education  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

3.  The  collecting  of  a  Library  of  useful  books  oo  Eduoation. 

4.  Tbe  Improvement  of  School  Books. 

5.  Making  and  bringing  together  observations  on  schools  of  different  grades  In  difibrent  looalities, 

6.  Central  and  associated  Committees. 
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don.  This  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  act  as  representa- 
tive and  agent  of  the  society  in  the  business  of  visiting  schools,  report- 
ing on  their  condition,  and  making  such  suggestions  as,  in  the  circum- 
stances, might  seem  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  several  committees, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  agent  The  person  to  whom  the  agency  was 
proposed,  having  declined,  on  the  ground  of  double  occupation  already 
incurred,  in  the  daUy  duties  of  teaching  and  editing,  the  members  of  the 
society  were  unable  to  unite  upon  one  on  whose  fitness  for  the  office  all 
could  agree ;  and,  as  the  agency  proposed  seemed  to  sum  up  the  whole 
useful  action  proposed  by  the  association,  it  was  deemed  preferable  to 
dissolve  it,  rather  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  issuing  statements  or  propo- 
sals, through  an  authorized  agent,  which  might  be  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  or  the  convictions  of  individual  members.  A  dissolution 
accordingly  took  place.  But,  the  many  important  facts  and  interesting 
discussions  which  had  been  brought  out  at  the  preliminary  meetings  of 
the  embryo  association,  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
several  of  the  idadividuals  concerned  in  the  undertaking  proposed,  that 
these  same  persons  took  a  prominent  part  in  originating  another  associa- 
tion, designed  for  similar  purposes  to  those  of  the  former,  and  planted 
on  a  wider  and  securer  ground  plan.  The  new  society  was  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  which  has  since  rendered  so  effectual  service 
to  the  advancement  of  education,  by  its  annual  meetings  and  instructive 
lectures,  and  whose  designation  so  happily  foreshadows  the  recognitioa 
of  the  teacher^s  occupation  as  a  liberal  profession." 

The  meeting  or  convention  which  assembled  in  Columbian  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, on  the  15th  of  March,  1830,  was  called  and  held  under  the  auspices 
of  gentlemen  actively  engaged  in  the  Lyceum  movement 

The  call  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  ^*  State  Committee  of  Lyce- 
ums," and  the  objects  as  set  forth  in  an  editorial  notice  widely  copied  in 
*Jie  New  England  papers,  was  <*  to  receive  reports  on  the  progress  of 
lyceums  and  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  to  acquire  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  and  the  use  of  school  and 
cheap  scientific  apparatus."  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Josiah 
Holbrook,  who  stated  the  objects,  among  which  was,  "  to  acquire  infor- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with  the  office  and  duty  of  teachers." 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  J.  Going,  of 
Worcester,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  £.  K.  Newton,  of  Marlborough,  and  J. 
Wilder,  of  Watertown,  as  clerks,  and  a  Committee  of  arrangements, 
of  which  Josiah  Holbrook  was  chairman.  Committees  were  appointed 
on  school  apparatus ;  on  qualification  of  teachers ;  on  school  books ;  on 
infant  school  system;  on  meritorial  schools,  and  on  the  appropriate 
branches  of  a  system  of  popular  education. 

A  portion  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  public  schools  and 
humane  institutions  of  Boston;  to  statements  respecting  the  couditbn  of 
schools,  compensation  of  teachers,  text  books  used  in  the  different  New 
England  States ;  to  an  exhibition  of  the  practical  uses  of  Holbrook's 
school  and  lyceum  apparatus;  to  discussions  of  the  best  mode  of  raising 
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the  qualifications,  compeoBation  and  social  positbn  of  the  teacher; 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  better  text-books ;  to 
lectures  on  physical  education ;  to  an  exposition  of  the  infant  school 
system  and  its  incorporation  into  country  district  schools;  to  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  monitors  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  large 
schools ;  to  the  usefulness  of  county  and  town  conventions  of  teach- 
ers; and  to  associations  of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums. 

At  the  session  held  on  the  18th,  it  having  been  voted  ^'  that  it  was 
expedient  to  form  a  permanent  association  of  persons  engaged  and  in- 
terested in  the  business  of  instruction,"  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Abraham  Andrews,  George  B.  Emerson,  and 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  and  J.  Wilder, 
of  Watertown,  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  digest  a  plan,  and  pre- 
pare a  constitution,  for  the  proposed  association,"  with  instructions  ^  to 
call  a  meeting  for  organization,  when  they  should  deem  it  expedient" 
This  committee  accordingly  met  at  the  house  of  the  chairman,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  resolved  to  provide  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  another 
meeting  of  teachers,  to  which  the  constitution  should  be  reported. 
President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
lotroductory  Discourse,  and  important  subjects  were  assigned  to  gentle- 
men  eminent  as  teachers,  or  in  professions,  who  had  given  to  the  subject, 
special  attention ;  and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bailey,  and  George  B.  Emer- 
son, were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the 
choice  of  lecturers,  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  add  such  others  as 
they  might  consider  necessary,  and  to  fill  vacancies.  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Thayer,  and  Wilder  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  cx)nstitution,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment at  short  intervals  till  July  3d,  at  which  time,  the  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution prepared  mainly  by  Mr.  Bailey,  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Bailey, 
G.  B.  Emerson,  and  B.  D.  Emerson,  were  appointed  a  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  proposed  association,  to 
be  held  on  the  19th  of  August,  of  which,  the  following  notice  had 
already  been  given  in  the  newspapers. 

NOTICE  TO   TIACHBR8. 

At  a  coDTention,  consistinffof  nearly  three  hundred  teachen  and  other  frienda  of  popular 
education,  from  the  several  Easrern  States,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  March  I8tb, 
a  vote  was  passed,  recommendins  that  a  general  aatoeiation  ofpersons,  enframed  and  inter- 
ested io  the  business  or  instruction,  be  formed ;  and  Messrs.  E.  Bailey,  B.  D  Emerson.  A. 
Andrews,  6.  B.  Emerson,  and  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  H.  K.  Oiirer,  of  Salem,  and  J.  Wilder, 
nM  Watertown,  were  appointed  a  committee,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangementa,  and  pre- 
pare a  constilutiou ;  with  instructions  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
association,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  should  think  expedient. 

The  committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  give  notice  that  the 
proposed  convention  will  meet  at  the  Slate  House,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 19th.  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  House  of  Representatives  having  liberally  granted  the  use  of 
their  hall  for  the  occasion.  All  teachers,  either  of  common  schools  or  in  institutions  of  a 
hlfliar  order,  and  all  gentlemen  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  nf  teaching,  and 
who  still  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education,  are  respectfully  Invited  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  become  members  of  the  association,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  may 


It  ts  expected  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  sehools  for  boys,  In  Boston,  will  taka 
place  the  day  before  that  designated  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention ;  and  the  Commence- 
ment at  Harvard  University  will  be  on  Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  As  those  gentle- 
nio  who  may  come  from  a  distance  will  probably  wish  Io  be  present  at  both  of  these  literary 
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KUilvemrlee,  the  eonunlttaa  hsre  thoocfat  Ui«t  the  iD^trmediate  time  mar  be  both  plcMUtlf 
and  profitably  occapied  by  a  aeries  of  plain  and  practical  lectures,  on  importaat  sabjeets  con- 
nected with  education ;  and,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  following  arranfe- 
ments  for  this  purpose.  As  many  lectures  wiU  be  delivered  daily  as  may  be  ncceanry  to 
complete  the  course  in  the  time  specified  above.  _    .„    .     ^  «     .^    .  ^ 

The  public  Introductory  Addrew  will  be  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  President  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  ,  ^    ,        j    .      .v 

Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  will  be  given  in  such  order,  and  at  such  times  during  the 
week,  as  the  convenience  of  ttie  several  lecturers  may  reaulre. 

On  Physical  Education.    Bv  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.,  of  Boaton. 

On  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  and  on  school^apparatus.  By  Mr. 
William  J.  Adams,  of  New  Yorlc. 

On  school  discipline.    By  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  of  Concord,  Vermont. 

On  the  in&nt  school  system  of  education,  and  the  ejctent  to  which  it  mav  be  profitablv  ap- 
plied to  all  primary  schooia  By  Mr.  WiUiam  RusseU,  late  editor  of  the  Joumal  of  Educa^ 
tion,  of  Milton,  Masa  ^  , .        ^    , 

On  the  advantages  and  defects  of  Monitorial  Instruction,  and  the  expediency  of  introducinff 
this  method  of  teaching  into  common  schools  and  academies.  By  Mr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Sa* 
lem,  Mass. 

.  On  the  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  meaning.  By  Mr.  O.  P. 
Thayer,  or  Boston.  ^  «       .  ..     « 

On  Elocution,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  teaching  of  readhig.  By  Rev.  John  Pier- 
pom,  of  Boston.  ^  _      ^  .    «  „ 

On  a  practical  method  of  teaching  Rhetoric.  By  Professor  Newman,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine. 

On  BngHsh  Grammar.    By  Mr.  B.  Bailey,  of  Boston. 

On  teaching  Geography.    By  James  O.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 

On  teaching  Arithmetic    By  Warren  Colburn,  Esq..  of  Lowell,  Maw. 

On  Geometry  and  Algebra,  as  important  branches  of  education,  with  the  n^anner  of  teach- 
ing  them.    By  Mr.  Prancis  J.  Grund.  of  Boston. 

On  Linear  Drawing,  connected  with  Penmanship,  as  an  elementary  branch  of  edacation. 
By  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  culture  and  development  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  hi  their  proper 
order  and  degree.    By  Mr.  6.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  diffhsion  of  useful  knowledge.  By  Mr.  N.  Cleveland,  of 
Newbury,  Mass. 

On  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  aa  a  means  of  improving  the  intellectual  powers^ 
and  fittmg  the  mind  for  other  pursuits.    Bv  Mr.  C.  C.  Pelton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Although  It  is  not  expected  that  ladie9  will  become  members  of  the  association,  all  aoch  a« 
are  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  lectures. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

B.  BAILEY  Chairman, 
Gboros  B.  EMBmaoN,  Correaponding  Secretary. 

Boston,  June  1(^,  1830^ 

The  conventioa  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1830,  at  the  State  House, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Boston.  It  was  com- 
posed of  over  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  actual  teachers,  from 
fifteen  different  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Springfield,  as  Chairman,  and  George  B.  Emer- 
son and  Dr.  J.  W.  M'Kean,  of  Boston,  as  Secretaries.  The  Introductory 
Discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown 
University,  *^  On  the  Object  of  IntellectucU  Education^  find  the  manner 
in  iMch  that  object  is  to  be  attained,"  The  speaker  opened  and  closed 
with  these  prophetic  and  pregnant  sentences  in  reference  to  the 
occasion. 

"  In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New  England  has  yet  beheld  no 
one  more  Ulustrioos  than  this.  We  have  aaaembled  to-day,  not  to  proclaim  how 
well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  inquire  how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do 
better.  We  meet,  not  for  the  purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  re- 
joicing ;  but,  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  Bnooeflsful  means  for  cultivating,  to  its 
higfaeat  perfection,  that  invaluable  amount  of  intellect  which  Divine  Providence 
hf»  committed  to  our  banda.  We  have  come  up  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims, 
to  ask  how  we  may  render  their  children  most  worthy  of  their  anoeeton  and  mosi 
pleasing  to  their  Qod.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship in  carrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our  profesBional 
pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  net  worthily,  the  guilt  shsU  nol 
rest  upon  those  who  sre  now  the  Instructors  of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  <£oioest  effi>rt  of  the  high* 
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est  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  tbat  npon  such  talent  the  doty  of  ad- 
dreseinsf  yoa  thia  day  had  devolved.  Much  do  I  regret  that  sudden  indisposition 
has  deprived  roe  of  the  time  whioh  had.  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  oi  the 
present  occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  year  consideration  such  re- 
flections  as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted  leisure,  and  gleaned  amid 
the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalescence.  But,  I  bring,  as  an  o£ring  to  the 
cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpaanng 
importance,  and  enthusiastically  ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  re- 
sults. I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candor,  while  I  rise 
to  address  those  to  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  beseeming  that  I  quietly  and 
humbly  listened.'' 

*  •  •  •  •  •  « 

''  To  the  members  of  this  Convention,  allow  me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  yon  hare 
chosen  a  noble  profesnon.  What,  though  it  do  not  confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it 
confers  upon  ns  a  higher  boon,  the  privilege  of  being  oseful.  What,  though  it 
lead  not  to  the  falsely-named  heights  of  political  eminence? — it  leads  us  to  what 
is  far  better,  the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  necessary 
to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cultivates  the  powers  of  a  man's 
own  mind  as  ihoroucb,  generous,  liberal,  and  indefisitigable  teacbinff.    But  our 

{>rofesBion  has  rewards,  rich  rewards,  peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  he  more  de- 
ightful  to  a  philanthropic  mind  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  a 
hundred  fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions  eradicated 
by  our  counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad  over  society  the  lustre  of 
a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to  be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  ligh^^ 
and  all  in  consequence  of  the  direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  youth?  * 
I  ask  again,  what  professiion  has  any  higher  reward  ? 

Again,  we,  at  this  day,  are,  in  a  manner,  the  pioneers  m  this  work  in  this 
country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarely  yet  been  naturalhsed  among  us. 
Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  education  is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to 
have  entered  into  men's  minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  slatbn.  Let 
us,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  second  the  efforts  and  wishes  of  the  public.  Let 
lis  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken  wisely.  This  country  ought  to 
be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  wfi 
can  do  much  toward  the  making  of  it  so.  Grod  helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  oQr 
mark  on  the  rising  generation." 

The  drafl  of  a  Constitution  was  reported  by  the  Chairman  of  tho 
Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  March,  which,  afler  a  pro- 
longed discnsaion  of  the  several  articles,  and,  after  a  few  alterations, 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  — 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   AMERICAN   INSTrTOTI   OF   INSTRVOTrON. 

Preamble.— We,  whom  names  are  hereunto  subjoined,  pledging  our  zealous  effbrts  to  pro- 
Biota  the  eaoaa  of  |>opuiar  education,  agree  to  adopt  Um  following  Cooatitution,  and  to  obey 
the  Bj-Lavrs  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

ArticU  I  —Name  and  Object,— T\ie  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  the  AmsiOAM 
iNSTiTtTTB  OP  iNSTSUCTioif .  Ils  object  Shall  be  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  In  regard 
to  education. 

Artist  JI.—Membere.—l.  Any  gentleman  of  good  moral  character,  interested  In  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institute,  by  signing  this  Constitotion,  and 


paying,  at  the  time  of  hi«  admission,  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

2.  An  annual  aasetsment  of  one  dollar  dhall  be  laid  upon  each  member;  by  neglecting  to 
pay  which  for  more  than  one  year  after  due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  he  ^sll  cease  to  be  s 
member  of  the  society. 

3.  Any  gentleman,  by  paying  at  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  shall  become  a  member 
of  the  Institute  for  life,  and  be  exempted  from  all  future  assessments. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Institute,  at  the  reoommendstloo  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Directors  present  at  any  stated  meeting  of  that  Board. 

6.  For  dishouorable  or  immoral  conduct,  a  member  may  be  dismissed  from  the  society,  by 
a  vote  of  fwo-rhirds  of  the  membera  present,  at  any  reffular  meeting. 

6.  Ladies,  engaged  in  the  businessof  instruction,  shall  be  invited  to  bear  theaaoual  address, 
lectures,  and  reports  of  committees  on  subjects  of  education. 

Artide  III.— Meetings.— \.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held  at  Boston,  on 
the  Thursday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  order. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Directors. 

3.  Due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  given  in  the  public  Journals. 

Article  lV—Offieer§.—\.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice*Prealdenta, 
a  Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  three  Curators,  three 
Censors,  and  twelve  Counselors,  who  shall  coustitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 
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ft  The  offleera  ahall  be  elected  uiQQally,  In  Augaet,  bjr  ballot. 

AriMe  V.-^DutiM  of  Qfiettr9.—l.  The  Presideot,  or.  in  hie  abeenee,  one  of  the  VIee-Preti- 
dents,  or,  in  their  abseoce,  a  President  pro  Umpon^  snail  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
loathnte. 

Sk  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  notirj  all  meetings  of  the  societji  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  transactions. 

3.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  tball  b« 
the  onans  of  communication  with  other  societies,  and  with  individuals. 

4.  The  TreasQr^r  shall  collect  and  reeeive  all  money  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  render  aa 
accurate  statement  of  all  his  receipts  and  paymentu,  annuallj.  and  whenever  called  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Directors;  to  whom,  he'f>haU  give  such  bonds  for  the  &ithful  performance  oi 
bis  duty  as  they  shall  require.    He  shall  make  tio  payment,  except  by  their  order 

5.  To  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entrusted  the  general  mterests  of  the  society,  with 
authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  such  measures  as  mav  promote  its  objects.  It 
shall  be  their  duty  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Institute, 
at  their  annaal  meeting;  to  select  competent  persons  to  serve  on  Sunding  Committees,  or  to 
deliver  lectures  on  such  subjects  relating  to  education  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  use- 
ful ;  to  collect  such  facts  as  may  promote  the  general  oblects  of  the  society ;  and  to  provide 
convenient  accommodations  for  the  meetings.  They  snail,  at  the  annual  meeting,  exhibit 
their  records,  and  report  to  the  InstUule. 

They  shall  have  power  to  611  all  vacancies  in  their  Board  from  members  of  the  society,  and 
make  By-Laws  for  its  government. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  particular  duty  of  the  Curators  to  select  books,  and  to  toke  charge  of  the 
Library  of  the  Institute. 

7.  Tne  Censors  shall  have  authority  to  procure  for  publication  the  annual  address  and  lec- 
tures. It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and 
all  other  communications  made  to  the  society  ;  and,  to  publish  such  of  them  aa,  in  their  esti- 
mation,  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  uf  education,  and  aid  the  faithful  instructor  in 
the  discharge  of  hia  duty. 

a  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Counselors,  severally,  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such  subjects  of  inquiry,  as»  in 
their  opinion,  may  best  advance  the  great  objects  of  the  institute. 

9.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day  in  January  ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and,  on  the  day  next  preceding  that  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  August 

Article  VI.— By- Lowe  and  Amendmentt.—l.  By-Laws,  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution, 
may  be  adopted  at  any  regular  meeting. 

2.  This  Constitution  maybe  altered  or.  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-tbtrds  of  the  memben 
present  at  tite  annual  meeting,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Directors,  present  at  a  stated 
meeting,  shall  agree  to  recommend  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment. 

The  Committee  had  proposed  to  call  the  society  The  New  England 
AModation  of  Teachers  ;  but,  as  several  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
Western  States,  were  represented  in  the  Convention,  and  many  persons, 
not  teachers,  were  desirous  of  belonging  to  the  society,  a  more  compre* 
hensive  name  and  plan  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  was 
adopted. 

The  Constituti^  has  been  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  relieve  members  of  all  annual  pajrments,  after  paying  the  admission 
fee  of  one  dollar,  and  leaving  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting, 
both  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Directors,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Directors. 

The  Institute  was  organized,  on  the  23d  of  August,  by  the  election 
of  the  following  board  of  ofilcers,  from  1830  to  1831,  whose  names  it  was 
directed  to  be  published,  without  titles. 

OFFICBRS  OF  TBI  AMIRICAN  INSTriVTB  OF  IN8TBUCTI0N  FOR  THE  YEAKS   1830-31. 

President.— Frukclm  Wayland.  Jr.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ftee-i*fie«t<fet»ts.— Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Springaeld,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Sullivan.  Boston,  Mess. ; 
John  Adams,  Aodover,  Mass. ;  John  Park,  Boston.  Mass. ;  Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dart' 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H, ;  Thos,  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Ct, :  Andrew  Yates,  Chitte- 
nengo.N.  T. ;  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Vuox,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Benjamin  O.  Peers, 
Lexington.  Ky. ;  Nathan  Onilford.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretory.— Wdton  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secrttariee.— Solomon  P  Miles,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Wm.  0.  Woodbridge, 
Hartford,  Ot. 

7*reasurer.— Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators.— Abraham  Andrews,  Josiah  Uolbrook,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  RubmII,  Milton, 

Censors— Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbot  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Masfc 
Caunaelora.—Vfttk.  J.  Adams,  New  York;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Joseph 
Kmersoo.  Wethersfield,  Ct. ;  C.  C.  Feltou,  Cambridge,  Maes. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
Walter  R.  Johnson.  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  J.  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Samuel  P.  New- 
man, Professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. :  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Asa 
Rand,  Boston,  Maai. ;  O.  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va. ;  EUpha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. 
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The  lectures  provided  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangemenu  were  de- 
livered, and  followed  by  animated  discussions,  cmd  reports  were  made  by 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the  state  of  education 
in  their  respective  vicinities.  In  view  of  the  high  literary  and  educa- 
tional character  of  the  lectures^  and  the  attendance  generally,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Volume  of  Proceedings,  written  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  justly  remark, — 

"  Many  a  teaoher,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  oonvention,  moat  have  aaoended 
the  Btepe  that  lead  to  the  Hall  of  RepresentatiYes,  and  looked  ont  npon  the  un- 
equalled proBpeot  oommanded  by  this  choaen  spot  in  the  *  city  of  the  pilgrims,' 
with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  of  doubt  and  misgiving ;  but  when  he  behdd  the 
numbers  that  oame  flocking  from  near  and  distant  parts,  and  saw  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  were  engaged  in  the  good  cause,  and  the  ability  evinced  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  oonvention,  every  one  must  have  gone  home  to  his 
solitaiy  duties,  strengthened  and  cheered  by  the  thought,  that  strong  hands 
were  in  the  work,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  toiling  alone. 

The  formation  of  the  Institute,  it  is  hoped,  will  £>  something  toward  elevating 
the  standard  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  popular  instruction. 

It  will  furnish  the  means,  by  the  cooperation  of  its  members,  of  obtaining  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  in  all  parti  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  will  tend  to  render  universal,  so  that  it  shall  pervade  every  district  and  yil- 
IsgSf  a  strong  conviction  of  the  paramount  nations!  importance  of  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  mass  of  popular  instruction ;  thus  securing  the  aid  of  multitudes  of  fel- 
low la^rers  in  every  portion  of  the  country.  It  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  qualifications  of  instructors,  so  that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be  the  last 
resort  of  dullness  and  indolence,  but  shall  be  considered,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
republican  Greece,  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  highest  talents  and  ambition. 
It  will  hardly  M  to  show  that  education  is  a  science,  to  be  advanced,  like  every 
other  science,  by  experiment ;  whose  principles  are  to  be  fixed,  and  its  capacities 
determined,  by  experiment ;  which  is  to  be  entered  upon  by  men  of  a  philo- 
sophical mind,  and  pursued  with  a  philosophical  spirit  It  will  be  likely  to  bring 
forward  the  modes  and  objects  of  instruction  in  foreign  nations  and  ancient  times, 
and  their  applicability  to  the  state  of  things  among  ourselves.  It  cannot  fail  to 
enlist  openly,  on  the  side  of  popular  education,  the  highest  intellect  and  in- 
fluence in  the  nation.  If  it  accomplish  these,  or  any  of  these  objects,  it  will  am- 
ply rewadrd  the  labors  of  all  who  bare  acted  in  its  formation.  And  that  it 
will  have  this  tendency y  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  who  attended  the  convention, 
may  be  appealed  to,  in  proof.  Great  numbers  of  these  had  come  hundreds  of 
miles,  some  more  than  five  hundred,  to  be  present  on  this  occasion." 

In  1831,  the  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1835,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  James 
G.  Carter,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  an  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  five  successive  years,  was  made  by  the  same 
legislature  in  cud  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  This  grant  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  renewed,  and  has  done  much  to  secure  the  permanence 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  association. 

Year  afler  year,  for  twenty-six  years,  the  Institute  has  continued  to 
hold  an  annual  session  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  or  towns  of  New 
England,  which  has  occupied  three  or  four  days,  and  which  has  been 
spent  in  lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  on  topics  of  educational  inter- 
est, in  which  men  eminent  in  their  respective  professions,  and  principally 
teachers,  have  taken  part  These  meetings  have  been  attended  annu- 
ally by  hundreds  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  promotors  of  educa- 
tional improvement;  and,  in  the  evening  sessions,  by  thousands  of 
parents. 
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The  following  Tablb  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  time  and  place  where  each 
Annual  Meeting  has  been  held,  and  the  number. of  lectures  which  have 
been  delivered  at  each  session,  and  the  number  of  these  which  have  been 
published  in  the  annual  Yolume. 


' 

LMtOTM. 

Dm*. 

Pteee. 

PiMidait. 

Dalivmd.  PuUiihwL 

1830 

Boston,  MaaB.,    

Fhmois  Wayland, 

18 

14 

1831 

li             u 

Francis  Wayland, 

16 

10 

1832 

C(                <( 

Francis  Wayland, 

13 

8 

1833 

«          tt 

William  B.  Calhoun,.... 

12 

11 

1834 

((              u 

William  B.  Calhoun,.... 

16 

12 

1835 

44                it 

William  B.  Calhoun, 

18 

14 

1836 

M   '           U 

WniiamB.  Calhoun,.... 

8 

8 

1837 

Worcester,  Mass., 

WilUam  B.Calhoun,.... 

17 

11 

1838 
1839 

T/^wplI,  Mfli^. 

William  B.  Calhoun, 

WUliam  B.Calhoun,.... 

15 
12 

8 
10 

Springfield,  Mass., 

1840 

Providence,  R.  I, 

James  G.  Carter, 

14 

7 

1841 
1842 

Boston,  Mass., 

George  B.  Emerson, .... 
George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

12 
8 

8 
6 

New  Bedford,  Mass...... 

1843 

Pittsfield,  Mass., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

12 

9 

1844 

Portland,  Maine, 

George  B.  EmerMon,. . . . 

11 

10 

1845 

Uartford,  Conn., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

U 

10 

1846 

Plymouth,  Mass., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

10 

8 

1847 

Concord,  N.  H., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

7 

8 

1848 

Bangor,  Maine, 

George  B.  Emerson, .... 

8 

5 

1849 

Montpelier,  Vt., 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

14 

8 

1850 

Northampton,  Mass.,. . . . 
Keene,  Mass.,., 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

11 

8 

1851 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

Gideon  F.  TTiayer, 

10 

7 

1852 

Troy,N.  Y., 

11 

6 

1853 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  .... 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

8 

8 

1854 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

5 

5 

1855 
1856 

Bath,  Maine, 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

John  Kingsbury, 

6 

5 

Springfield,  Mass., 

These  successive  atinual  meetings  have  "  promoted  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education." — 1.  By  bringing  teachers  in  every  class  of  school  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  together,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred  every  year,  to  spend  three  or  four  consecutive  days  in  familiar 
conversation,  or  in  listening  to  lectures  and  discussions  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession.  2.  By  the 
publication  of  able  addresses  and  papers  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  public  schools,  their  studies,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline. 

Out  of  these  discussions  and  publications  has  resulted  improvements 
in  legislation  respecting  schools,  and  especially  in  their  supervision,  both 
state  and  town-wise ;  in  a  gradation  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villa- 
ges; in  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  exercises,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  physiology,  branches  of  natural  sciences,  and  English  compo- 
sition ;  in  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  illustrating  studies  before 
pursued ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  Public  High  Schools 
and  Normal  Schools. 

The  following  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  to  the  Proceedings  and 
Lectures  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute. 
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Lectures  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  op 
Instruction,  from  1830  to  1855. — 26  vols. 

The  first  or  octavo  series,  from  1830  to  1839,  were  published  by  differ- 
ent houses ;  the  last,  or  duodecimo  series,  from  1840  to  1855,  are  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Field  &  Co.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS.— Vol.  I,  for  1830.  ImrtMluctory  Diflcoarae,  by  Prttident  Wayiand.  Leetttrt 
t  Phy-Hical  EcJucttlion,  by  John  C.  ff»^ren.  ALD.  Lecture  It  The  I>evelopment  of  the  ln< 
telleclual  Facullifea,  ftncl  oa  Teaching!  l.rographj,  by  Jamet  O.  Carter.  Lecture  111.  The  la- 
fum  Sclicol  System,  bv  William  Russell  Lecture  IV.  The  Spelling  of  Words,  &od  a  Ratiooal 
Method  of  T- ucluu^  their  Meaning,  by  (iideon  F.  Thajfer.  Lecture  V.  Lyceums  and  Socie- 
(iei  for  the  D.flTusiun  cif  Ui^eful  KnowliJjfe,  hs  Nehemiah  Cleateland.  Lecture  \l.  Practical 
Method  oj  TiacliinK  Rhetoric,  by  iiamm/  P.  Newman.  Lecture  Vll.  Geometry  and  Algebra, 
by  F.  J.  Grund.  Lecture  VIll.  Thf  M-^nitorial  System  of  Instructiou,  by  Henry  K.  Oliver. 
Lecture  IX.  Vocal  Music^  by  WiUiinn  C.  Woodbridge.  Lecture  X.  Linear  Urawhig,  by 
Walter  R.Johnson.  Lecture  XI.  Anihinetlc.  by  Warren  Colbum.  Lecture  XII.  Classical 
Learning,  by  Cornelius  C.  fUtim.  Lfcfu  re  XIII.  The  ConstruclioD  and  Furnishiag  of  SchooU 
Rnrrr— r'.)*^.-):-*..'  A.,.v:r:""^    M-    \V":flJ.Adams. 

Vol.  U,  for  1831.  Introductory  Lecture,  by  Jamea  Walker.  Lecture  I.  Education  of  Fe* 
males,  by  George  B.  Emerson.  Lecture  IL  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  Lecture 
IlL  Usefulness  of  Lyceums,  by  S.  C.  Phillips.  Lecture  l\.  Education  of  the  Five  Senses,  by 
William  H.  Brooks.  Lecture  v.  The  Means  which  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  the  ckudent 
without  the  aid  of  Emulation,  by  John  L.  Parkhurst.  Lecture  VI.  Grammar,  by  Gw^d 
Brown.  Lecture  WU.  hitluenceof  Academies  and  High  Bchouls  on  Common  Schools,  oy  Wil- 
Uam  C.  Fotoler.  Lecture  VIII.  Natural  History  as  a  Brauch  of  Common  Education,  by  CSto> 
mtut  Durgin.    Prize  Etisay  on  School-Hou&ts,  by  W.  A.  Alcott. 

Vol.  Ill,  for  1832.— Introductory  Discourse,  by  Francis  C.  Gray.  Lecture  I.  The  best 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Living  LAnguages,  by  George  THcknor.  Lecture  II.  Some  ot  the 
Diseases  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  Cr.  Hayward,  M.  D.  Lecture  III.  The  Utility  of  Visible  Illus- 
trations, by  Waller  R.  Johnson.  Lecture  IV.  The  Moral  Influences  of  Physical  Science,  by 
John  Pientont.  Lecture  V.  Prize  Essay,  on  the  Teaching  of  Penmanship,  by  B.  B.  Foster. 
Lecture  \l.  Nature  and  Means  of  Early  Education,  as  deduced  from  Experience,  by  A.  B. 
Akott.    Lecture  VIL  On  Teaching  Grammar  and  Composition,  by  Asa  Rand. 

Vol.  IV,  for  1833.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  William  Sullivan.  Lecture  I.  On  the  Impor- 
tance  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  ot  Physiology  to  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  Edward 
ReynoldSjM.  D.  Lecture  II.  The  Classification  of  Schools,  ly  Samuel  M.  Bumside.  Lec- 
ture III.  Primary  Education,  by  Gardner  B.  Perry.  Lecture  IV.  Emulation  in  tSchooIs  by 
Leonard  Withington.  Lecture  V.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Ancient  Languages,  by 
Alpheua  S.  Packard.  Lecture  VI.  Jacotot's  Method  of  Instruction,  by  George  W.  Greene. 
Lectureyil.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  Geography,  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Lecture  VIIL 
Necessity  of  Educating  Teachers,  by  Samuel  R.  Hall.  Lecture  IX.  The  Adautaiion  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  to  Instruction,  by  Abijah  R.  Baker.  Ijecture  X.  The  best  Mode  of  Teach- 
inc  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin  Hate. 

Vol.  V.  iSai.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  Caleb  Gushing.  Lecture  I.  The  beet  Mode  ol  Fix 
log  the  Attention  of  the  Young,  by  Warren  Burton.  Lecture  II.  The  Improvement  wliich 
may  be  made  in  tl)e  Condition  of  Commou  Schools,  by  Stephen  Farley.  Lecture  III.  Duties 
of  Parents  in  regard  to  the  Schools  where  their  Children  are  Instruaed,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 
Lecture  IV.  Maternal  Instruction  and  Management  of  Infant  Schools,  by  M.  M.  Cartl.  Lecture 
V.  Teaching  the  Elements  of  Mathematica,  by  Thomas  Sherwin.  Ledure  VI  The  Dangerous 
Tendency  to  Innovations  and  Extremes  in  Education,  by  Hubbard  Winslow.  Lecture  VIL  Un- 
ion of  Manual  with  Mental  Labor,  in  a  System  of  Education,  by  Beriah  Green.  Lecture  VIIL 
The  History  and  Uses  of  Chemistry,  by  C.  T.  Jackson,  Lecture  IX.  Natural  History  as  a 
Study  in  Common  Schools,  by  A.  A.  Gouldy  M.  D.  Lecture  X.  Science  of  Government  as  a 
Branch  of  Popular  Education,  by  Joseph  Story. 

Vol.  VI,  for  18?.o  — lutroductory  Lecture,  by  W.  H.  Fumess.  Lecture  I  The  Study  of  the 
Classics,  by  A.  Ctof^fuj.  Lecture  II.  Education  for  an  Agricultural  People,  by  SarnvH  Sottf  Jr. 
Lecture  III.  Politniil  Influence  oJ  Schoolmasiers,  by  E.  Washburn.  Lfctun  W  "^  'e  and 
Prospectsof  the  (Jtrman  P<ipulation  of  this  Country,  by  //.  Bokum.    Lfcture  \  isEd- 

ucation,  by  R.  Park.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  I'..  ,  of  the 
Mind  to  an  Instnn  tor.  by  J.  Gregg.  Lecture  VII  Ends  of  School  Diaciplint;,  uy  iir„ry  L. 
McKean.  Lecturr  VIII.  Importance  and  Means  of  Culiivatiiij,'  the  Social  Afl'ections  among  Pu- 
pils, by  J".  Blancftard.  Lecture  IX.  Meaning  and  Obiects  of  Education,  by  7'  B.  Fox.  Loc- 
tureX.  Managem'  nt  of  a  Common  School,  by  7*.  Dwight,  Jr.  Lecture  X\.  Moral  aii<i  Spirit- 
ual Culture  in  £a)t  v  Education,  hy  R.  C.  Waterston.  Lecture  Xll.  MorallTsesof  the  Siidycf 
Natural  History,  by  W.  Channing,M.  D.    Lecture  XIU.  Schools  of  the  Arts,  by  W,  J-Unson. 

Vol.  VII.,  for  1906.— Lecture  1.  Education  of  the  BUnd,  by  ^Sbrnue^  G.  Hmte,  M.  D.  Lec- 
ture II.  Thorough  Teaching,  by  William  H.  Brooks.  Lecture  HI.  Physiology,  m  "  The  House 
I  live  in,"  by  WiUiam  A.  Alcott.  Lecture  IV.  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  WeU-Doing. 
by  J.  H.  Belcher.  Lecture  V.  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  by  Danni 
Kimball.  Lecture  VI.  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  in  Schools,  by  T.  D.  P.  Stone.  Lec- 
ture VII.  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  on  Civilization,  by  H.  R.  Cleaveland.  Lecture  VUI. 
0ebool  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  HalL 

Vol.  VIU.,  for  1S37.— Introductory  Discourse,  by  Rev.  Elipha  White.  Lecture  I.  Study  of 
the  Classics,  by  John  Mulligan.  Lecture  II.  Moral  Education,  by  Joshua  Bates.  Lecture  lU. 
Btody  of  Natural  History,  by  John  Lewis  RusselL  Lecture  IV.  Comparative  Merits  of  Private 
Md  Public  Schools,  by  Theodore  Edson.    Lecture  V.  Elocution,  by  David  Fosdick^Jr.    Lee- 
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Prcnot  Byntem  of  Primarv  Inftructioo,  by  Tfuntuu  H.  Pabner.    Lecture  X.  Reading  and 
Declamation,  by  WiUiam  IcueaelL 

Vol.  K,  for  183a— £«etere  L  Literary  ReAoiwibility  of  Teachers,  by  Charlf  White.  Lf' 
tare  II.  The  Head  and  the  Heart ;  or.  The  ReuUiTe  Importance  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture, hjUlieha  BartteU.  Lecture  HI.  Vocal  Muaic  in  Common  Schoola,  by  Joaeph  Barring- 
ton,  Jr.  Lecture  IV.  Model  Schoola,  by  Thomae  D.  Jamee.  Lecture  V.  Obeerrationa  on  tha 
School  System  of  Connecticut,  by  Denieon  Obneted.  Lecture  VI.  Teaching  of  English  Oram- 
mar,  by  A.  O.  Parker.  Lecture  VU.  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  David  P. 
Page.    Lecture  VllL  Man,  the  Subject  of  Education,  by  Samuel  a.  Cfoodrich. 

Vol.  X,  for  1839  —Introductory  Discourse,  The  Education  of  a  Free  People,  hy  Robert  Etm- 
touLJr.  Lecture  1.  Physiology  of  the  Skin,  by  Jofm  Q.  Metcaff,  M.  D  Xeefurs  II.  Mind  and 
Its  DsTelopments,  bv  Emeraon  Davie.  Lecture  111.  A  Classic  Taste  in  our  Common  Schools, 
by  Luiher  B.  Lincoln.  Lecture  IV.  Natural  Theologyas  a  Study  In  Schools,  by  JSenruA. 
MOee.  Lecture  V.  Division  of  Labor  In  Instruction,  by  Thomaa  Cuehing^  Jr.  Lecture  VI.  The 
Claims  of  our  Age  and  Country  upon  Teachers,  by  Daicid  Mack.  Lecture  VII.  Progress  of 
Moral  Science,  and  its  Application  to  the  Business  of  Practical  Life,  by  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
Lecture  VIIl.  The  ComparatiTe  Results  of  Education,  by  T.  P.  Rodman.  Lecture  IX.  Phyil- 
cal  Education,  by  Abel  L.  Piereon,  M.  D. 

Vol.  II,  Nbw  Sbribs,  for  I8i0,— £ecfure  L  Intellectual  Education  In  Harmony  with  Moral 
and  Physical,  by  Joskua  Batee.  Lecture  U.  Results  to  be  aimed  at  in  School  Instruction  and 
Disciphie,  by  T.  Cuahing,  Jr.  Lecture  III.  Duty  of  Visiting  Schools,  by  Thomaa  A.  Greene, 
Letiure  IV.  Objects  and  Means  of  School  Instruction,  by  A.  B.  Muney.  Lecture  V.  Courtesy, 
and  its  Connection  with  School  Instruction,  by  G.  P.  Thayer.  Lecture  VL  On  the  Brain  and 
the  Stomach,  by  Uaher  Paraona^  M.  D.  Lecture  VIL  Common  Complaints  made  againsi 
Teachers,  by  Joicob  Abbott. 

Vol.  XO,  for  Idil.—Lecture  I.  Best  Method  of  Preparing  and  Using  Spelling-Books,  by  Her- 
oes Mann.  Lecture  II.  Best  Method  of  Exercising  the  Different  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  by  Wm, 
B.  fynele.  Lecture  III.  Education  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  by  T.  Parker.  Lecture  IV.  import 
tance  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  our  System  of  Popular  j^ducation,  by  A.  Gray,  Lecture  V. 
Moral  Culture  Essential  to  Intellectual  Education,  by  E.  W.  Robinaon.  Lecture  VI.  Slinpll- 
city  of  Character,  as  Affected  by  the  Common  Systems  of  Education,  by  J.  S.  Dwight.  Lee- 
ture  Vn.  Use  of  the  Globes  in  Teaching  Geography  and  Astronomy,  by  A.  Fleming.  Lecture 
VOL  Elementary  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  as  a  Branch  of  Education  in  Common 
Schools,  by  Edteard  A.  Lawrence. 

Vol.  XIII,  for  16^—Lecture  I.  Moral  Education,  by  George  B.  Emeraon.  Lecture  U.  VtA- 
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the  leading  subjects  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  lectures,  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  lecturers,  representing  almost  every 
profession,  and  every  grade  and  department  of  schools  and  education, 
and  many  of  them  among  the  most  prominent  teachers,  educators,  and 
scholars  of  the  country.  This  Table  includes  only  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  printed  by  the  Institute,  but  does  not  include  the  resolutions 
and  topics  discussed  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  in  nearly  one  hundred 
lectures  delivered  but  not  printed. 

To  exhibit  the  wide  range  of  topics  presented,  and  in  most  instances 
discussed  with  considerable  fullness  and  thoroughness,  at  the  twenty-six 
annual  meetings,  embracing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days, 
and  as  many  evenings,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  including 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  whether  they  are  published  in  the  annual 
volume  or  not,  together  with  the  principal  subjects  brought  forward  by 
resolutions  or  otherwise,  the  following  Index  is  presented.  [See  Page 
241.1 
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Want  teaches  us  value.  They  know  best  how  to  prize  a  things 
who  are  deprived  of  it,  or  have  never  been  blessed  with  its  posses- 
sion. This  explains  the  &ct  that  education,  for  its  wider  diffusion, 
and  its  enlarged  instrumentalities,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  benefac- 
tions of  many,  who  in  their  youth  had  themselves  but  slight  partici- 
pation in  its  advantages. 

If  the  facilities  of  Commerce  have  been  multiplied,  and  her  gains 
increased  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  inventions  of  art, 
commerce  has  repaid  the  debt  by  her  rich  gifts  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, her  noble  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning,  at  which 
science  can  be  studied,  and  art  promoted,  and  many  successive  gene- 
rations have  the  benefit  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

The  history  of  education  in  all  ages  and  countries,  bears  some  testi- 
mony to  this  fact ;  New  England  especially  abounds  with  evidences 
and  illustrations  of  it.  The  sneer  about  "  the  Almighty  Dollar,"  in 
connection  with  American  character,  js  as  false  as  it  is  silly,  and  as 
ungenerous  as  it  is  untrue.  The  New  England  people  are  undoubt- 
edly frugal,  industrious,  enterprising.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  love  money,  they  strive  to  get  it,  and  commonly  succeed  in  ob- 
taining it.  But  they  know  how  to  use  and  enjoy  it.  They  love  it 
not  for  its  own  sake  simply,  but  for  what  it  enables  them  to  do,  and 
as  a  general  remark  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  well  with  it.  They 
have  devoted  large  portions  of  it,  in  every  generation,  to  objects  of 
public  benefit  and  blessing. 

New  England,  as  regards  the  Anglo  Saxon  occupation  of  her  soil, 
IS  but  little  over  two  hundred  years  old.  She  is  not  without  spot  or 
blemish,  either  in  her  present  condition  or  her  past  history,  but  if 
we  collect  the  statistics  of  her  beneficence ;  if  we  take  an  inventory 
of  her  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  the  various  institutions  of 
learning  or  philanthropy,  which  that  beneficence  has  established,  en- 
dowed, made  strong  and  eflScient;  the  result  is  honorable  alike  to  human 
nature  and  the  New  England  character.  It  teaches  that  wealth  does 
not  always  beget  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  man ;  that  many  rich  in  this 
worlds  goods,  have  also  been  rich  in  good  deeds,  and  as  fiuthful 
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stewards  of  the  Lord's  boontj,  have  used  their  wealth  for  wise  and 
noble  purposes. 

Among  those  entitled  to  this  eulogy,  whctoe  names  may  claim  a 
high  place  on  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  the 
late  William  Lawrence,  who,  in  common  with  his  brothers  Amos 
and  Abbott,  of  whom  we  have  already  giren  some  notices  in  this 
Journal,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  New  England  merchant,  and  a 
Christian  citizen  and  patriot.  He  was  born  at  Groton,  September  7, 
1783,  and  was  the  third  son  and  child  of  Samuel  and  Susan  Parker 
Lawrence,  some  account  of  whom  may  be  interesting  as  indicating 
the  source  of  the  strongly  marked  characters  of  their  sons.  The 
name  of  Lawrence  dates  far  back  in  English  history,  and  has  gathered 
to  itself  honors  in  many  successive  generations.  The  common  ances- 
tor of  the  New  England  Lawrences,  was  John  Lawrence,  of  Great 
St  Albans,  Herefordshire,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled at  Watertown,  where  he  resided  many  years,  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  fiimily,  and  the  possessor,  as  the  town  records  show, 
of  many  valuable  parcels  of  land.  In  1660,  he  removed  to  Groton, 
then  recently  erected  into  a  plantation  or  township  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  on  the  petition,  with  others,  of  Dean  Winthrop,  aon 
of  Gov.  Winthrop.  It  received  its  name  probably  from  Winthrop, 
who  came  from  Groton,  Suffolk  County,  England.  Here  John  Law- 
rence soon  became  an  honored,  trusted,  and  influential  citizen,  and 
here  some  one  or  more  families  of  his  descendants  have  ever  since 
resided,  identifying  the  name  of  Lawrence  with  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  town. 

Samuel  Lawrence  was  the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  the 
above  mentioned  John  Lawrence.  He  was  born  in  Groton,  April, 
24th,  1754,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  early  manhood,  when  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle  commenced.  In  common  with  all  the  hardy,  intel- 
ligent, liberty-loving  yeomanry  of  New  England,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with  a  courage  that 
never  failed,  a  constancy  that  never  faltered  till  bis  country  had 
passed  ^  from  impending  servitude  to  acknowledged  independence." 
At  work  in  the  field,  ploughing  his  patemid  acres,  when  the  news  of 
the  attack  upon  Concord,  reached  Groton  ;  he  immediately  unloosed 
a  horse  from  his  team,  and  mounting,  rode  rapidly  through  Groton, 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  towns,  spreading  the  alarm,  and  summon- 
ing the  militia  to  assemble.  He  returned  in  season  to  join  his  own 
company  at  the  church  at  Groton,  at  12  o'clock,  where  after  prayer 
offered  by  the  pastor  of  the  town,  they  started  for  Concord,  helped  to 
swell  that  impetuous  tide  of  resistance  which  drove  back  the  invaders, 
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and  slept  that  night  oft  Cambridge  Common,  after  a  forced  march  of 
thirty  miles,  and  hot  skirmishes  with  the  retreating  foe.  From  that 
time  till  the  peace  of  '83  he  was  '*  a  soldier  of  the  ReTolution,''  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  visits  to  his  fiimily  and  friends 
at  Groton,  he  was  in  actual  service  throughout  the  whole  war.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was  »tr 
taebed  to  General  Sullivan's  Staff,  as  adjutant,  an  office  for  which 
his  powerful  lungs  and  sonorous  voice,  which  could  be  heard  through- 
out a  long  line  of  troops,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  was  in  many  ot 
the  severest  battles  of  the  Revolution.  At  Bunker  Hill,  where  he 
was  slightly  wounded,  his  coat  and  hat  were  pierced  with  the 
balk  of  the  enemy,  and  were  preserved  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  he  commanded  a  company  whose  rank  and  file  were  all 
D^oes,  of  whose  courage,  military  discipline,  and  fidelity,  he  always 
spoke  with  respect  On  one  occasion,  being  out  reconnoitering  with 
this  company,  he  got  so  &r  in  advance  of  his  command,  that  he  was 
sorrounded,  and  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 
The  ^  colored  boys  ^  soon  discovered  bis  peril,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  till  that  rescue  waa 
effectually  secured.  He  never  forgot  this  circumstance,  and  ever  after 
took  especial  pains  to  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  any  individ- 
ual of  the  colored  race,*  who  came  near  his  dwelling. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  during  the  war,  in  the  year  1777,  to 
Susanna  Parker,  and  while  the  marriage  ceremony  was  in  progress, 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  summoned  the  minute  men  to  assemble  at  the 
church  for  instant  service.  The  moment  the  rite  was  concluded,  he 
parted  from  his  bride  and  friends  and  hastened  to  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  permitted  to  return,  however,  on  a  brief  furlough  of  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  entered  again  upon  active  service, 
from  which  he  had  no  respite  till  late  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  when 
he  visited  Groton,  rejoicing  to  fiind  himself  a  father  as  well  as  ^  hus- 
band. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Lawrence  settled  in  Groton,  on  a 
beautiful  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  honored  and  esteemed  by  his  townsmen,  who 
gladly  elected  him  to  such  offices  and  honors  as  he  was  willing  to 
accept  A  man  of  strong  sense,  of  clear  judgment,  of  stem  integrity, 
of  ardent  patriotism,  and  devout  piety,  his  influence  was  felt,  his  en- 
ergies exerted  in  everything  that  concerned  the  social,  moral,  and 
relig^ns  improvement  of  the  town.  He  was  deacon  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Groton  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  founders,  and  for  thirty-three  years  a  Trustee  of 
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Oroton  Academy,  an  institution  which  his  sons  have  since  munifi- 
cently endowed.  In  the  Shay's  rebellion,  and  during  all  the  troubles 
of  1786-87,  he  stood  firm  for  the  government,  and  was  foremost  in 
advocating  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  A  devout  man,  strict  in  all 
religious  observances,  firm,  almost  rigid  in  the  discipline  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  was  cheerful,  joyous,  benignant,  "  given  to  hospitality,"  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  making  happy  those  around  him.  The 
young  loved  him,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  gathered  around 
him  was  tempered  by  the  most  confiding  affection. 

He  lived  to  be  present  at  the  lajing  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1825 ;  an  occasion  in  which  as  one  of  the 
survivors  of  that  most  memorable  and  important  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  felt  a  deep  personal  interest.  The  excitements  of  that 
week  passed  in  Boston,  brought  on  a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.     He  died  Nov.  8th,  1827,  aged  73. 

Susan  Parker  Lawrence  was  bom  in  Groton,  where  her  fiiiher, 
William  Parker,  cultivated  a  farm,  now  owned  by  the  town.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  resided  several  years. 
Susan,  his  youngest  daughter  was  distinguished  for  quiet  and  gentle 
manners,  a  loving  spirit,  a  tmly  feminine  grace  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter ;  with  these  qualities  were  united  a  nobility  of  soul,  a  lofty  and 
indomitable  energy,  that  made  honor  and  reverence  to  mingle  largely 
in  the  love  borne  to  her  by  her  husband  and  children.  In  illustra- 
tion of  her  own  energy,  as  well  as  of  the  customs  of  that  period,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  while  her  father  lived  at  Concord,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  her  to  mount  a  horse,  ride  to  the  ferry  at  Charles- 
town,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  go  over  to  Boston  "  shopping,** 
and  return  to  Concord  on  the  same  day.  From  a  hill  in  the  rear  of 
her  father's  residence,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  village  of  Concord, 
she  saw  the  British  troops  enter  that  town  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  April,  1776,  and  remained  there  till  she  saw  them  pass  out 
a  retreating  and  discomfited  foe.  Like  most  of  the  women  of  that 
day,  she  was  an  ardent  patriot,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
with  an  intense  devotion,  ready  to  endure  all  the  trials  and  make  all 
sacrifices  which  the  interests  of  that  cause  demanded  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  not  a  little  of  the  courage,  the  perseverance,  and  fidelity  dis- 
played by  her  lover  and  husband,  amid  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
that  long  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
^er  inspiring  influence. 

To  an  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  and  excellent  habits  of 
industry  and  fi-ugality,  which  enabled  her  to  manage  successfully  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  both  the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
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boofieliold,  she  added  tJbe  power  of  religious  faith,  and  the  winning 
graoes  of  an  elevated  Christian  character.  She  was  eminently  a  reli- 
gious woman,  governing  herself  by  religious  principles  in  the  disci- 
pline of  her  family,  and  the  education  of  her  children ;  and  thus  ex- 
ercising over  them,  in  the  forming  period  of  character,  a  winning 
and  persuasive  religious  influence.  In  the  earliest  recollection  of  all 
of  them  there  distinctly  abides  her  hallowed  image,  kneeling  at  their 
bedside  and  breathing  a  devout,  earnest  prayer,  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing  upon  their  young  hearts.  Her  faith,  which  had 
ever  adorned  her  life  and  character,  which  made  her  active,  open,  hon- 
orable and  useful,  shed  a  halo  of  moral  beauty  and  glory  around  her 
declining  years.  Serenely  cheerful,  still  young  in  her  afiec^tions  and 
sympathies,  devoutly  submissive,  ready  to  ^' abide  or  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  f  she  presented  a  most  attractive  picture  of  lovely  and 
venerable  old  age.  She  survived  her  husband  eighteen  years,  and 
died  May  2d,  1846,  aged  89  years.      * 

Such  were  the  parents  of  "  the  Lawrences  " — ^intelligent,  virtuous, 
high  principled,  devout,  ordering  their  family  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
sanctifying  all  social  affections  and  sympathies,  all  domestic  duty  and 
intercourse  by  Christian  faith  and  daily  prayer.  A  &mily  thus  or- 
dered and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  is  a  miniature  of  heaven  ; 
it  is  a  nursery  of  virtue  to  the  state,  the  church,  the  worljcl.  localcu- 
lable  blessings  and  holy  influences  go  forth  from  it  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  to  begin  the  reform  of  the  world, — the  family,  which 
18  a  divine  institution,  and  every  scheme  of  philanthropy,  every  enter- 
prise of  social  or  civic  reform  that  overlooks  or  disregards  this,  will 
fiul.  fidelity  in  the  improvement  and  education  of  their  household- 
er, preserving  good  discipline,  sound  principles,  and  habits  of  order 
there,  in  making  their  home  the  abode  of  peace,  happiness,^rtue, 
religion,  so  that  the  generation  reared  in  it,  go  forth  intelligent,  hon- 
est, pure,  strong  in  virtuous  principles,  in  religious  aflections  and  pur- 
poses ;  this  is  the  first  grand  duty  which  the  heads  of  a  family  owe 
to  God,  to  society,  to  their  children,  and  to  their  own  souls.  Faith- 
ful here,  they  are  benefactors  of  the  community  to  an  extent  which 
can  not  be  calculated ;  negligent  in  this,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  ben- 
^actors,  though  their  names  stand  first  among  the  contributors  to 
any  public  charity  in  the  land. 

Samuel  and  Susan  Parker  Lawrence  did  not  fail  in  this  great  duty. 
Thej  made  their  home  eminently  a  Christian  home,  and  to  the  influ- 
ences of  this  home  and  of  those  parents,  may  be  traced  all  the 
marked  and  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  their  sons. 

Of  these  sons,  William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  originally 
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itatended  to  be  a  farmer ;  a  strong  constitution,  robust  health,  and  a 
vigorous  physical  frame,  united  with  a  natural  love  of  agricultaral 
pursuits,  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  firom  hia  childhood,  had 
their  influence  in  producing  this  determination.  But  this  physical 
strength  was  under  the  direction  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  spirit, 
that  might  easily  be  led  to  task  it  beyond  what  it  could  bear ;  and 
it  was  80  tasked.  In  the  autumn  of  1609,  after  three  or  four  years 
of  very  hard  work  on  the  farm,  his  health  failed,  and  there  was  so 
much  danger  that  his  strength  and  constitution  would  break  down 
entirely,  that  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  relinquish  for 
a  8eas>on  all  laborious  occupations,  and  leaving  home,  pass 
the  winter  quietly  with  his  brother  Amos,  who  had  then  recently 
established  himself  in  business  in  Boston.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  Boston  in  October,  and  during  the  winter  remained  with  his 
brother  more  as  a  companion ^han  a  clerk  or  an  apprentice ;  occa- 
sionally helping  him,  and  doing  so  more  and  naore  as  he  became  in- 
terested and  competent,  in  the  sale  of  goods  at  the  store,  and  in  ma- 
king purchases  at  auctions. 

When  the  spring  opened  he  found  himself  much  improved  in 
health,  but  not  strong  enough  to  resume  the  severe  labors  that  would 
devolve  upon  him  in  the  care  and  culture  of  his  father's  farm.  He 
found  also  that  the  winter's  experience  had  developed  a  tact  and  taste 
for  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  determined  to  change  his  plan  of  life 
and  become  a  merchant.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
therefore,  with  his  brother,  adding  to  his  experience  and  knowledge ; 
and  in  1810,  commenced  business  for  himself  in  a  small  store  near 
that  of  his  brother  Amos,  with  no  capital  but  his  own  energies  and 
talent,  and  the  credit  which  these  could  procure  for  him.  The  fact, 
that  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  only  the  limited  experience  of 
a  few  months  in  his  brother's  store,  he  passed  at  once  from  agricultu- 
ral to  commercial  pursuits,  and  prosecuted  the  latter  from  the  begin- 
ning with  an  uninterrupted  and  constantly  widening  success,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  both  of  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  force  and 
capacity  of  his  intellect. 

The  incidents  of  his  commercial  life,  are  few  and  simple.  He  con- 
tinued in  business  by  himself,  gradually  enlarging  his  operations  aa 
his  means  increased,  till  1822,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother  Samuel,  under  the  style  of  W.  <k  S.  Lawrence.  This 
union  of  his  own  experience  and  judgment  with  the  fresh  energy  and 
talent  of  his  younger  brother,  made  a  strong  commercial  house, 
whose  operations  soon  became  extensive  and  prosperous.  In  IdSS, 
W.  &  S.  Lawrence,  who  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  importers,  became 
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btarasted  in  domestio  manuDACturas.  It  was  through  their  agency 
and  influence  that  the  first  incorporated  company  was  formed,  (the 
Middlesex  Company,)  at  Lowell,  for  the  manu&ctufe  of  woolen  goods. 
This  enlaigement  of  their  operations  required  an  addition  to  the 
strength  and  means  of  the  firm,  which  was  accordingly  made.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Stone  hecame  a  partner  of  the  house  in  1826,  and  the  busi« 
ness  was  transacted  under  the  firm  of  W,  <k  S.  Lawrence  &  Stone. 
In  connection  with  this  firm,  Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  active  busi- 
ness, principally  domestic  commission  business,  the  manufiicture  and 
sale  of  American  woolens,  till  1842,  when  he  retired  with  an  ample 
fortune,  partly  acquired  by  his  own  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
partly  received  as  his  wife^s  patrimony  from  her  father,  William 
Bordman  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  Susan,  Mr.  Lawrence  bad  mar- 
ried in  1813,  and  who  still  survives  him,  together  with  four  children, 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married. 

In  addition  to  the  wise  forethougfll  and  patriotic  enterprise  with 
which  he  and  others  encouraged  the  introduction  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, two  events  in  his  commercial  career  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
In  the  movement  made  by  Messrs.  Greenough  A  Cotting,  by  which 
Comhill,  leading  from  Dock  Square  to  Court  Street,  was  opened,  Mr. 
William  Lawrence  took  an  active  and  hearty  interest,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  occupy  one  of  the  stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
new  street  This  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises, and  a  greater  change  affecting  the  convenience  of  intercouise 
m  the  heart  of  the  city,  than  any  that  had  been  attempted.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  interested  in  it,  through  that  feeling  which  prompted 
him  always  to  encourage  by  his  influence  and  means,  every  enterprise 
that  promised  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  as  a  merchant  and  a  business  man,  the  most  signal  point  in 
his  career,  that  which  proves  his  clear  discernment,  not  only  of  the 
importance  to  all  the  interests  of  trade  of  an  equalized  circulating 
medium,  but  of  the  best  method  of  producing  such  equality  of  value 
in  the  circulating  medium  of  New  England,  and  which  entitles  him 
therefore,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  New  England  States,  was  his  persevering  efforts  to  intro- 
duce'what  is  now  &miliarly  known  as  ''the  Suffolk  Bank  System.** 
This  Bank  was  chartered  in  1818.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  its  organization  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
explain  thb  "  system  "  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the 
bills  of  every  bank  entering  into  it^  are  current  at  par  value,  at  Boston, 
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and  ati  over  New  England.  If  a  trader  in  the  oonntry  bas  a  demand 
to  meet  in  Boston,  he  can  send  or  bring  down  the  bills  of  the  local 
bank  in  his  neighborhood ;  the  Boston  merchant  can  receive  them 
without  discount,  because  he  can  immediatelj  deposit  them  at  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  and  receive  in  return  Sufiblk  Bank  bills  or  specie.  The 
effect  is  obvious,  but  the  value  and  importance  of  the  arrangement 
in  facilitating  all  the  exchanges  of  business,  or  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing it,  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before  it  was  introduced. 
Then  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  (formerly  the  central  mar- 
ket of  the  New  England  States  more  than  now,)  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  the  bills  of  country  banks  to  brokers  at  a  discount  which  de- 
pended upon  the  distance  of  the  bank  from  Boston,  the  difficulty  of 
sending  the  bills  for  redemption  to  the  towns  where  they  were  paya- 
ble, a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  responsibility,  and  other  like  con- 
siderations. There  was  an  inequality  and  irregularity  in  the  currency, 
causing  great  embarrassments  and  delays  in  pecuniary  transactions. 
These  operated  as  a  great  restriction  upon  trade.  To  remove  it  was 
the  object  of  the  ^^  system  ^  introduced  and  carried  to  a  successful 
issue  by  the  Suffolk  bank.  The  undertaking  was  a  bol^  one,  and 
indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  were  necessary  to  success.  It 
naturally  met  with  opposition  at  first,  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
i^everal  states  in  regard  to  their  currency,  and  from  the  prejudices  of 
l9ie  smaller  and  jealousy  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
earnest  advocacy  of  its  friends  and  the  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  prevailed,  gradually  overcame  this  opposi- 
tion. The  **  system  "  now  embraces  all  or  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  gives  to  these  states  a  sound  and  uniform 
currency,  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  which  can  not  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

It  is  not  intended  to  detract  in  the  lea.st,  from  the  credit  due  to 
other  early  and  earnest  advocates  of  the  system,  (some  of  whom  are 
still  connected  with  the  Suffolk  bank,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  its 
prosperity  and  usefulness,)  when  we  say  that  its  succesB  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree,  to  the  wise,  various  and  persevering  efforts 
of  Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

For  these  effo^js,  were  there  no  other  cause,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  mercantile  community. 

On  retiring  from  active  business  in  1842,  Mr.  Lawrence  turned 
with  fresh  relish  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  old  homestead,  and 
the  paternal  acres  at  Groton,  became  objects  of  deep  interest.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  Boston,  but  the  improvement  of  the  farm  at 
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GrotoQ  oocvpied  mudi  of  his  tlioughty  and  gave  a  seat  and  pU 
nre  to  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  His  health  which  had  been  £ul- 
log  for  some  time,  broke  down  entiiely  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  ten  months,  which  he  bore  with  Christ- 
ian fortitude  and  resignation;  he  expired  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1848. 

As  a  citizen  and  merchant  of  Boston,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  always  a 
cheerful  and  prominent  contributor  to  eveiy  enterprise  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  to  haj  object  that  an  enlightened  patriotism  and  a 
broad  and  generous  humanity  approved.  But  in  harmony  with  the 
purpoee  of  this  Journal,  his  claims  as  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, demand  our  particular  attention.  I^hese  clums  are  substan- 
tiated not  simply  by  the  munificence  of  his  gifts  to  the  Lawrence 
Academy,  but  also  by  the  wisdom  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  bestowed,  and  the  good  seose  which  marked  the  conditions  an- 
nexed. The  Groton  Academy  dates  its  origin  from  a  joint  stock 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1793. 
five  pounds  constituted  a  share  of  this  stock.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  were  raised  by  subscriptions,  or  shares  taken  by 
forty-four  individuals,  all  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  Groton,  except 
four,  who  were  citizens  of  Pepperell.  The  town  of  Groton  sub- 
scribed forty  shares,  on  which,  however,  interest  only  was  to  be  paid 
from  year  to  year.  Application  was  made  to  the  General  Court  for 
an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted,  bearing  date  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1793.  Under  this  act^  organization  was  duly  effected,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1793,  and  fifteen  persons  chosen  to  constitute' 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  November  of  that  year,  the  school  open- 
ed, in  the  academy  building  which  had  been  erected  for  tbe  purpose, 
and  which  ^  stands  yet  on  the  same  spot  where  it  was  originally 
placed,  though  at  present  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  pile  of  im- 
provements which  have  been  built  up  around  it" 

Thus  small  in  its  beginningf^,  and  slender  in  its  means,  was  this 
academy  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  endowed 
institutions  of  its  class  in  New  England.  For  some  years  the  only 
resources  of  the  school  were  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils  and  the 
interest  on  the  forty  shares  subscribed  by  the  town  of  Groton.  In 
1797,  on  petition  of  the  Trustees,  the  General  Court  made  them  a 
grant  of  one  half  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  about  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  was  subsequently  sold  for 
fifty  cents  per  acre.  In  1825,  the  widow  of  James  Brazer,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  joint  stock  for  the  establishment  of  the 
flchool,  by  her  will,  made  the  Trustees  residuary  legatees  of  one  half 
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of  her  estate,  besides  ieavkiif  tbem  specific  legaoes  of  five  hundred  doi* 
krs  in  money,  fMiyahle  on  the  death  of  each  of  five  relations.  In  1 888 
and  1889,  Mr.  Amos  Lawrehce  made  liberal  donations  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus ;  and  in  1642,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  according 
to  their  judgment,  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  academy  building. 
But  these  things  added  but  little  to  the  cash  funds  of  the  academy, 
and  while  they  enlarged  its  instrumentalities,  they  did  Httle  to  place 
it  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation.  This  it  was  left  for  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  to  do,  in  1844,  by  a  donation  of  Tbn  THousANn  Dol- 
lars. This  donatToiT^ras  communicated  to  the  Trustees  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Boston,  April  6th,  1844. 
To  the  Trustees  of  Groton  Academy  : — 

GsNTUcMEN  : — Bom  and  educated  in  Oroton,  I  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  its  prosperity,  and  especially  in  your  academy;  an  institution 
which  my  honored  father  labored  so  hard  to  bring  into  existence 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what 
little  education  I  possess. 

Having  been  highly  blessed  in  my  temporal  concerns,  I  have 
thought  I  could  not  better  dispose  of  a  portion  of  my  abundance 
than  to  give  to  the  academy  over  which  you  preside,  a  sum  of 
money,  for  the  advancement  of  education  for  all  coming  time. 

I,  therefore,  hereby  give  to  Groton  Academy  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  direct  that  the  same  shall  be  invested  in  such  manner, 
for  the  benefit  of  said  corporation,  as  the  Trustees  thereof  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  safe  and  expedient,  and  that  the  net  income 
thereof  shall  be  applied  in  their  discretion.  I  am  especially  desirous 
that  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  instructors  of  said  acad- 
emy, as  shall  secure  for  it  constantly  the  services  of  learned  persons, 
perfectly  competent  to  all  their  duties. 

And  this  gift  ia,  therefore,  upon  condition  that  the  present  rate  of 
ehaige  for  instruction  in  said  academy  shall  not  be  reduced.  But 
whenever  hereafter,  in  any  year,  the  whole  net  income  of  the  present 
funds  and  property  of  said  Institution,  and  of  the  fees  received  for 
instruction,  added  to  the  net  income  of  said  ten  thousand  dollars, 
shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  liberal  salaries  to 
such  instructors,  so  that  a  balance  of  said  income  shall  remain  unex- 
pended, I  request  the  said  Trustees  in  their  discretion,  and  if  they  deem 
k  expedient,  to  pay  and  distribute  such  balance,  or  any  of  it,  to  and 
among  such  deserving  male  pupils,  in  such  Institution,  preparing  for 
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a  collegiate  edacatloii,  as  the  troBteee  may  ihink  desemag  such  aid ; 
but  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollare  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  to 
any  one  sach  pupil  in  any  one  year.  And  in  granting  such  aid,  I 
earnestly  request  that  no  r^^rd  may  be  had  to  any  sectarian  views 
entertained  by  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  Qhristian  religion. 

You  will  please  draw  on  Lawrence  &  Stone,  Boston,  for  said  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  will  suit 
your  convenience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

*      WiLUAM  LaWRXNCX. 

This  letter  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  noble  and  generous 
feelings  of  the  writer;  and  at  the  same  time  the  three  condiUoos  an- 
nexed to  the  donation, — ^that  there  should  be  no  diminution  of  the 
tuition  fees,  but  that  the  income  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  should 
be  used  in  procuring  the  best  and  most  competent  teachers,  that  in 
case  after  paying  liberal  salaries  to  such,  from  the  other  resources  <^ 
the  academy,  and  the  income  of  this  fund,  there  should  remain  an 
unexpended  balance,  it  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees  among  meritorious  students  preparing  for  a  coU^ate  edu- 
cation, and  that  in  such  distribution  no  regard  should  be  had  to  any 
sectarian  views  entertained  by  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  are  alike  indications  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  practical  wisdom, 
his  sound  judgment  and  his  comprehensive  charity.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  was  called  to  acknowledge  this,  the  largest  and 
most  generous  donation  which  they  had  at  that  time  received ;  and 
on  their  petition  to  the  General  Court,  the  next  winter,  at  the  session 
of  1845,  the  corporate  name  was  changed  from  ^  Oroton  Academy," 
to  the  "  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton." 

In  1846  Mr.  William  Lawrence  made  to  this  institution  another 
donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Trustees  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  academy  build- 
ing, procuring  a  bell,  ornamenting  the  grounds,  (fee,  ^c ;  and  during 
the  same  year  Mr  Amqs  Lawrence  purchased  the  residence  of  the  late 
James  Brazer,  Esq.,  adjoining  the  academy  lot,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  successive  preceptors  of  the  academy. 

Thus  furnished  with  an  enlarged  and  improved  academy  building, 
valuable  additions  to  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an  ele- 
gant and  commodious  residence  for  the  preceptor,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  funds,  the  institution  was  placed  upon  a  secure  and  penaa- 
nent  foundation.  Public  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  it,  its 
scholars  increased  in  number,  its  standard  of  education  was  elevatedt 
its  usefulness  enlarged  and  extended,  and  had  nothing  further  been 
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d<Hie,  the  proprietj  of  the  appeUatioo,  ^  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton  '*  would  have  been  justified,  and  all  who  bore  that  family 
name  might  have  felt  a  deep  satisfiMtion  in  its  past  history,  and  its 
present  and  prospective  usefulness. 

Whether  Mr.  William  Lawrence  originally  determined  to  give 
something  more  to  this  institution  at  his  death,  or  whether  that  deter- 
mination was  produced  by  an  observation  of  the  good  effected  by  his. 
former  donations,  can  not  be  clearly  ascertained.  Probably  the  pur- 
pose of  further  endowment  was  entertiuhed,  but  left  contingent  upon 
the  result  of  that  observation.  Always  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  one 
of  the  sure  evidences  of  a  pure  heart,  uncontaminated  by  those  evil 
influences  of  wealth  which  beget  pride,  haughtiness,  a  selfish  and 
worldly  heart.  He  delighted  in  the  memories  and  associations  of 
his  childhood  and  youth.  The  old  homestead  was  a  hallowed  spot 
in  his  affections,  of  which  nothing  could  take  precedence.  The 
friends  of  his  early  days,  the  people  *and  the  interests  of  his  native 
town  were  never  forgotten.  There  was  something  holy  and  reverent 
in  his  feelings  toward  Groton,  and  this  feeling,  always  fresh  and  strong, 
increased  both  in  tenderness  and  strength,  as  life  waned,  and  he  felt 
its  end  approaching.  It  was  this  feeling  united  with  the  clear  obser- 
vation of  the  good  already  done,  that  produced  the  munificent  dona- 
tion contained  in  the  following  codicil  to  his  will. 

'^Desirous  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  in 
Groton,  and  to  place  its  prosperity,  (as  far  as  I  can  do  so,)  on  a  se- 
cure foundation,  I  have,  at  different  times  heretofore,  made  donations 
for  its  benefit,  and  have  also  made  provision  for  it  in  my  will.  But, 
upon  reflection,  I  am  induced  to  apprehend  that  what  I  have  thus 
done  may  not  be  sufficient  to  acoomplish  the  objects  I  have  in  view. 
Therefore,  I  hereby  revoke  the  bequest  contained  in  my  said  will,  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton,  and  I  hereby  give  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy 
at  Groton,  aforesaid,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  sfid  corporation,  within 
one  year  after  my  decease,  without  interest,  to  be  held  by  them,  as  a 
permanent  public  corporate  body,  specially  charged  with  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  education,  upon  the  following  trusts ;  that  is  to 
say,  carefully  to  manage  and  invest  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  as  they  shall  deem  most  safe  and  advantageous,  having  more 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  prindpal,  than  the  amount  of  income ;  to 
collect  and  receive  the  interest  and  income  thereof;  to  deduct  there- 
from, and  pay  all  such  necessary  and  proper  charges  as  may  be 
incurred  in  the  management  of  the  said  trust  fund ;  and  to  apply  the 
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net  interest  and  income  of  said  tventy  thousand  dollars,  or  of  the 
property  in  which  it  may  be  vested,  to  and  for  the  following  purposes, 
viz.:  to  add  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  net  income  annually,  to  the 
said  principal  sum,  (so  that  it  shall  become  part  thereof,)  until  the 
whole  principal  fund  held  under  this  codicil  shall  amount  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  which  shall  forever  afterwards  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  the  principal  trust  fund ;  to  apply  the  residue  of  the 
net  interest  and  income  of  said  twenty  thousand  dollars  until  said 
trust  fund  shall  amount  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  the  whole  net  income  and  interest  of  said  trust  fund  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  buildings  of  said  corporation  at  all  times  sufficiently  insured  by 
some  safe  Insurance  Company  or  Companies  in  said  commonwealth, 
to  the  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  (in  their  discretion,)  of  the  sala- 
aries  and  compensation  of  any  instructor  or  instructors  at  said  acad- 
emy ;  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  education,  at  said  academy  of 
any  such  meritorious  persons  as  may  resort  thither  for  instruction, 
who  may  in  the  opinion  of  said  Trustees  deserve  and  need  such  as- 
sistance, by  advances  as  gifts  or  loans,  (in  the  discretion  of  said 
Trustees,)  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  such  student 
in  any  one  year ;  and  to  apply  such  portion  of  said  net  income,  as  said 
Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient,  to  the  purdiase  of 
books  for  the  library  of  said  academy,  and  philosophical  and  other 
instruments  for  the  u^  of  the  pupils. 

^  Whenever,  and  as  often  as  from  losses  or  other  cause  the  said  prin- 
cipal fund  shall  be  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  I  direct  that  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  net  income  of  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall 
be  added  annually  to  the  principal,  until  the  whole  fund  shall  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  whenever  the  capital  fund  shall  sustain 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  and  within  one  year  afterwards,  sufficient  of  said  net 
income  shall  be  taken  and  added  to  the  principal  to  make  the  sum 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  earnestly  enforce  it  on  all  those  who  may 
have  the  care  and  management  of  the  funds  and  property  given  by 
me  for  the  benefit  of  said  academy,  to  invest  the  same  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  prudence;  to  appropriate  the  net  income  as 
herein  directed,  and  in  applying  portions  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  deserv- 
ing students,  as  herein  provided,  to  do  so  without  &vor  or  partiality, 
and  without  regard  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  any  such  student 
may  belong,  provided  he  be  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant" 

We  lay  the  whole  codicil  before  our  readers,  because  we  wish  to 
do  justice  not  simply  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lftwrence,  but  to  Us 
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wisdom,  his  practical  good  aeose,  and  aonnd  judgment  Theae  aM 
atrikingly  manifeat  in  this  codicil.  Every  thing  that  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  is  entrusted  to  their  decision  from 
year  to  year,  while  every  provision,  condition;  and  restriction  introduced, 
is  marked  by  a  wise  forethought,  a  large,  comprehensive  prudence. 
The  fund  is  charged  with  the  expense  incident  to  its  proper  care  and 
management,  with  an  insurance  to  be  constantly  had  on  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  academy,  and  provision  is  made  that  the  income 
shall  be  used  to  keep  the  capital  sum  up  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  case  it  should  at  any  time  through  bad  invest- 
ments or  other  causes  be  diminished.  The  wisdom  of  this  last  pro- 
vision is  obvious.  Unless  the  whole  should  be  at  once  and  irretrievably 
loet,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  it  secures  to  the  academy  for  all 
coming  time,  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
insure  a  perpetual  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Meeting  these  condi- 
tions, the  Trustees  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  income  in  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  aiding  indigent  students 
either  by  an  outright  gift  or  by  a  loan  for  such  term  of  time  as  they 
see  fit,  the  amount  in  each  case  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  in 
purchasing  books,  philosophical  and  other  instruments  for  the  use  of 
the  pupil  Here  all  the  great  interests  of  the  institution,  its  build- 
ings, its  teachers,  its  students,  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus 
are  covered  and  secured  by  this  codicil,  and  a  large  liberty  is  given  to  the 
Trustees  to  determine  from  year  to  year,  to  which  of  these  objects  and 
in  what  proportions  they  will  appropriate  the  income  of  the  fund 
intrusted  to  them. 

In  this  codidV  as  well  as  in  his  other  gifts  to  the  academy  at  Gro- 
ton,  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise  and  enlightened,  as 
well  as  generous  benefactor  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  as 
such  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance  and  honor. 

The  importance  resulting  from  the  permanent  character  of  his 
donations  to  Lawrence  Academy,  is  justly  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Means  in  his  di8CX)urse  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  the  school,  at 
the  jubilee  held  July  12th  1854.  Speaking  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Amos  Lawrence,  as  the  benefactors  of  Groton  Academy,  he  says 
'^  There  was  a  singular  difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  broth- 
ers, and  there  is  a  similar  diflference  in  the  results  of  their  benefac- 
tions. I  have  reason  personally  to  know  that  they  conferred  frequently 
and  earnestly  respecting  the  parts  which  they  should  severally  per- 
form in  upbuilding  this  school.  There  was  an  emulation,  but  there 
was  no  selfishness,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  ;  both  loved  the 
academy,  wished*to  bless  it  and  to  make  it  a  blessing ;  each  desired 
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to  aoeommodste  the  feeUngs  of  the  other ;  each  was  unwilling  to  in- 
terfere with  the  other  ;  each  was  ready  to  do  what  the  other  declined. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence  was  older  in  years,  but  he  was  later  in  com- 
mercial experience.  He  was  firmer  in  health,  and  had  less  occasion, 
in  the  experience  of  bodily  pain  and  dangerous  illness  than  his 
brother,  to  lay  to  heart  the  injunction,  ^  make  unto  yourselves  friends 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive 
you  into  everlasting  habitations.*'  But  though  he  began  later,  in  res- 
pect to  the  amount  bestowed  upon  this  school,  he  was  not  behind  his 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  before  him.  He  gave  more  ;  and 
more  of  what  he  gave  remains  to  this  day  in  a  productive  form. 
Out  of  more  than  forty-five  thousand  dollars  provided  for  the  academy 
by  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  forty  thousand  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees,  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  while  out  of  all  that  was  given 
by  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  not  one  single  cent  was  designed  to  be  or 
now  remains  among  the  cash  funds  of  the  academy .'* 

To  William  Lawrence  then,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  with  a  cash  fund  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  guarded  by  wise  provisions,  which  secure  thirty  thou- 
sand in  perpetuity,  while  in  the  distribution  of  the  income,  they  leave 
a  large  liberty  of  choice  and  discrimination  to  the  Trustees.  The 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  bis  conduct  in  this  noble  benefaction  to 
the  cause  of  education,  indicate  the  two  simple  elements  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  strong  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  a  large  and  kindly  heart ;  and  one  source  of  his 
wise  and  sound  judgment  was  his  pure  heart.  He  had  no  selfish  or 
sinister  ends  to  accomplish,  the  desire  to  accomplish  which  so  often 
darkens  the  conscience,  bewilders  and  misleads  the  judgment.  Un- 
doubtedly he  had  that  desire  of  success  and  accumulation,  which  nat- 
urally accompanies  every  man  in  the  enterprises  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  this  success  was  to  be  accomplished  by  an  open, 
manly,  straight-forward  honesiy.  "There  were  no  disguises,  con- 
cealments, subterfuges,  pretences,  or  pretensions  about  him ;  all  was 
plain,  simple,  frank,  open  as  the  day  to  all  the  world.**  Not  eaten 
up  with  an  intense  personal  anxiety,  accustomed  to  look  at  all  mat- 
ters in  the  light  of  their  broad  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  his  mind  was  clear  to  discern  that  which  was  wise,  right, 
best,  and  his  heart  free  to  love  and  pursue  it.  The  profound  declar- 
ation of  Scripture,  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,**  found  its 
fulfillment  and  illustration  in  him.  A  good  heart,  kind,  tender,  sym- 
pathizing, benevolent,  strong  in  its  affections,  generous  in  its  impulses, 
devout  in  its  emotions,  quickened  and  sanctified  by  a'deep  sentiment 
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of  religious  iaith,  reverence,  and  responsibleness,  thn  was  the  inspir- 
ing and  controlling  element  of  his  character.  A  good  heart  gave 
him  a  clear  head^  a  sound  judgment,  a  wise  discrimination.  A  good 
heart,  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibleness  to  its  maker,  filled  with 
a  love  of  God  that  unfolded  itself  in  love  and  good  will  to  man,  this 
made  him  pure  as  well  as  wise,  his  career  honorable  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful, his  life  useful,  his  death  peaceful,  his  memory  to  be  revered 
and  honored, — ^that  ^  memory  of  the  just  which  is  blessed." 

It  it  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  that  memory  that  we  put  upon 
the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  this  notice  of  one, 
who  in  his  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  our  New  England 
academies,  and  in  his  wise  and  munificent  endowment  of  one  of 
these  primary  institutions  of  learning,  has  a  strong  daim  to  our 
grateful  remembrance,  as  a.  fisuthful  and  efficient  friend  of  the  great 
cause  of  education,  which  we  seek  to  promote.  *'  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise,'*  is  the  voice  of  instruction  with  which  his  example  speaks 
to  many  a  wealthy  son  of  New  England. 
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OSOTON,  MAM. 
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Lawbsncb  Aoadbmt  was  incorporated  by  the  LegisUttnre  of  Masft- 
achusetto,  with  the  title  of  "  Groton  Agademt,"  in  an  act  which 
was  passed  September  25th,  1798.  Its  present  name  was  conferred 
by  the  Legislature  of  1846,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Trustees,  in  honor  of  two  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  William  and 
Amos  Lawkencb,  who  were  natives  of  the  town  of  Groton. 

This  Academy  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  bearing  that  name,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  is 
not  known  that  there  were  more  than  two  academies  in  the  state ; — 
Dummer  Academy,  at  Byfield,  and  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover. 
Leicester  Academy  was  founded  just  after  the  war  in  1784. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Groton  Academy,  were 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the 
late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  at  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, in  1854. 

**  About  the  year  1 792,  a  want  of  education  of  a  higher  character,  than 
eould  be  obtained  at  the  common  district  schools,  was  sensibly  felt 
The  men  who  achieved  our  Independence  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  were  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in 
public  spirit,  justly  believing  that  civil  liberty  could  not  be  maintained 
without  education,  religion,  and  law.  These  veterans  set  themselves 
to  work  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  Academy,  which  was  accomplished 
alter  much  trial  and  tribulation." 

In  furnishing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  academy,  it  is 
piroper  at  the  outset  to  indicate  the  sources  from  whence  we  have 
derived  the  facts  of  our  narrative.  These  are  chiefly  the  history  of 
Groton,  by  Caleb  Butler,  and  the  historical  address  of  Bev.  James 
Means,  delivered  at  the  festival  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Both  these  gentlemen  were  instructors  in  the  academy  for  a  lon- 
ger time  than  any  other  head  master ;  the  former  for  nearly  twelve 
yean ;  the  latter  for  a  term  of  nearly  seven  years.  Mr.  Butler  was 
Principal  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  nearly  all  the  founders  of  the  academy. 

ICr.  Means  became  connected  with  the  school  at  the  period  of  ^ 
Hp.  5.-{V«l.  n,No.  1.1-4. 
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enlargement,  and  was  intimately  £Eimiliar  with  the  plans  and  motives 
of ^its  generous  benefactors.  Mr.  Butler  was  long^  a  Trustee  after  he 
resigned  the  Principalship,  and  was  always  a  near  resident  to  the 
academy  till  his  death.  He  was,  for  these  reasons,  in  a  situation  to  be 
conversant  with  every  event  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  attempt  to 
do  but  little  more  than  to  express  briefly  in  our  own  words  the  facta 
gathered  from  these  abundant  and  perfectly  reliable  sources. 

It  seems  to  have  been  well  understood  at  the  time  when  the  found- 
ing of  academies,  was  a  part  of  the  state  policy  of  education,  that 
no  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  any  place,  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  much  less  a  state  en- 
dowment, unless  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  locality,  should  first  pro- 
vide buildings  suitable  for  the  proposed  seminary.  When  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  requisite  buildings  was  raised,  then  a  charter  was 
granted ;  and  if  the  prospects  of  the  infant  seminary  were  encoura- 
ging, the  patronage  of  the  state  was  in  due  time  bestowed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Groton  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds,  for  the  erection  of  an  academy 
structure.  In  aid  of  this  project,  a  few  shares  were  subscribed  in 
Pepperell,  an  ancient  precinct  or  parish  of  Groton. 

With  this  sum,  hardly  $1,100,  the  academy  was  built  in  1793,  and 
opened  for  school  purposes  in  1794.  In  order  to  aid  this  enterprise, 
the  town  of  Groton  voted  that  the  town  Treasurer  should  give  his 
note  for  two  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  annu- 
ally paid,  with  the  understanding  that  the  principal  should  never  be 
called  for.*  This  was  a  limited  income  on  which  to  rest  the  founda- 
tions of  an  important  institution  of  learning ;  and  yet  Harvard  and 
Yale  sprang  into  being  from  beginnings  even  less  inconsiderable. 

The  charter  was  granted  in  1793,  but  it  was  not  till  four  years  had 
passed  away,  that  the  aid  of  the  state  was  received  in  the  grant  of  a 
half  township  of  Maine  land.  This  township  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  &ve  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  sold  for  fifty  cent0  an 
acre.  The  price  of  tuition  previous  to  1795,  was  one  shilling  a  week. 
It  was  raised  in  that  year  to  twenty  cents  a  week,  and  in  1810  to 
twenty  five  cents,  at  which  rate  it  continued  till  a  recent  period. 

Though  the  academy  had  no  other  endowment  at  first,  except  the 
meagre  appropriation  of  $40  per  annum  from  the  town  treasury,  yet 
the  determination  was  from  the  outset,  to  have  a  school  of  a  high 
grade.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  the  state  not  to  entrust  the  entire 
management  of  the  affairs  of  academies  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  located;   not  so  much  because  the  finances  of  such  schools 

•TU  town  ▼otod  to  wUhlMld  the  appropriation  a  Aw  a  fiiw  yaan. 
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would  not  be  well  managed,  as  because  the  danger  was  great,  lest  the 
local  standard  of  education  would  be  too  low. 

For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  the  charter  required  that  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  trust  should  be  non-residents,  and  this  too,  at  a  time, 
when  there  were  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men,  residents  of 
Groton,  most  of  which  were  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  seininaiy.  This  policy  was  the  general  policy  of  the  state,  at 
that  time,  and  tended  to  place  the  academies  as  well  as  the  colleges 
largely  under  the  Trusteeship  of  the  clergy,  who  had  great 
influence  over  the  people  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
They  served  as  agents  in  securing  patronage,  for  the  school 
of  which  they  were  Trustees,  and  they  were  the  best  qualified 
to  direct  in  regard  to  the  best  courses  of  instruction  to  be 
adopted  in  the  new  grade  of  schools  founded  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  history  of  every  New  England  College  and  academy  will  verify 
the  remark  once  made  by  President  Day,  of  Yale,  that  **  if  ministers 
do  not  take  care  of  the  best  interests  of  our  higher  seminaries  of 
^  learning,  then  they  will  not  be  cared  for." 

If  funds  are  wanting  when  the  foundations  of  a  new  college  or 
academy  are  laid,  still  the  institution  will  thrive  for  a  time,  if  it  has 
a  rich  endowment  in  the  high  character  of  its  earliest  guardians  and 
instructors.  The  abundant  success  which  crowned  the  efforts  of 
Trustees  and  teachers  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history,  is  d 
priori  evidence  that  able  men  guided  the  counsels  and  administration 
of  Groton  Academy  during  that  period.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed at  once,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clergymen  and  civilians,  who  served  as  Trustees  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Trustees  for  that  period,  the  first  fifteen 
of  which  were  the  original  corporators  named  in  the  charter : 


Aee. 

Exit. 

1793 

Hon.  Oliver  Prescott, 

Groton, 

1804 

M 

Rev.  Daniel  Chaplin,  D.  D.        ** 

181Y 

M 

Rev.  Labdiel  Adams, 

Lunenburg, 

1801 

U 

Rev.  Phineas  Whitney, 

Shirley, 

1819 

U 

Rev.  John  Bullard, 

Pepperell, 

1821 

U 

Rev.  William  Emerson, 

Harvard, 

1801 

u 

Hon.  Josiah  Steams, 

Lunenburg 

1811 

.    M 

Col.  Henry  Bloomfield, 

Harvard, 

1811 

M 

Hon.  James  Winthrop, 

Cambridge, 

1796 

u 

Col.  Henry  Woods, 

Pepperell, 

1804 

u 

Maj.  Joseph  Moors, 

Groton, 

1794 
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1798  Doct  Oliver  Presoott^  Jr^  OrotoD,  1818 
"  .  Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  ** .  1796 
**  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  «  1818 
«  Aaron  Brown,  Esq.  "  1798 
**            Thomas  Gardner,  Esq.                <*  1798 

1794  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.  ^  1827 
"  Hon.  James  Prescott,          Westford,  1794 

1795  James  Brazer,  Esq.               Groton,  1818 

1796  John  Brazer,  Esq.  Boston,  1796 
*"  Ber.  Nathaniel  Thajer,  D.  D.  Lancaster,     1808 

1799  Joshua  Longlej,  Esq.            Shirley,  1814 
Hon.  Oliver  Prescott,  and  his  son,  both  of  which  appear  in  the 

above  list  among  the  original  memben  of  the  corporation,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  has  been  illustrious  in  New  England,  both  in  the 
annals  of  heroism  and  literature.  They  were  both  liberally  educated, 
both  were  physidans  of  great  eminence  and  practice,  and  both  were 
called  to  fill  responsible  official  stations  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
Dr.  Prescott,  the  elder,  was  a  general  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
elation. 

Bev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  was  the  pastor  of  the  first  parish  in  Groton  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  scholar* 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  his  day.  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of 
Lancaster,  was  distinguished  for  his  great  personal  excellence  and 
influence  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  through  a  long  ministerial 
career. 

Judge  Dana,  and  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  their  day.  The  former  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, — ^frequently  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  President  of  that  body.  He  was 
a  Representative  in  Congress  for  one  term.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  fre- 
quent member  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
for  eleven  years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deacon  Samuel  Lawrence  was  a  most  estimable  and  useful  citizen, 
and  a  constant  friend  to  the  seminary  which  was  destined  to  bear 
his  own  name,  through  the  bene&ctions  of  his  sons,  who  imitated 
his  example  of  earnest  devotion  to  its  interests  according  to  his 
ability. 

James  Bracer,  Esq.,.  was  a  citizen  of  Groton,  of  great  social  influ- 
ence. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  times,  and  from  his  estate  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the 
first  considerable  benefaction  to  the  academy  was  made  in  the  lega<7' 
of  hia  widow. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  the  office  of  PriBci- 
pal,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  and  the  places  of  their 
birth  and  graduation : 

1794    Henry  Moor,  Londondery,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1796  Rev.  Timothy  Williams,  Woodstock,  Ct     Yale. 

1797  Hon.  Asahel  Steams,  Lunenburg,  Harvard. 

1798  Leonard  Mellen,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  Harvard. 

1799  Hon.  William  M.  Richardson,  Pelham,N.H.  Harvard. 
1802     Caleb  Butler,  Esq.,  "        "       Dartmouth. 

1810  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  Hopkinton,  Williams. 

1811  Rev.  Samuel  Woodbury,  Acworth,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1812  Caleb  Butler,  Baq.,  Pelham.  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 
1816  Rev.  Abel  Conant,  Milford,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 
1819  Ephraim  Sherman,  Esq^  Sudbury,  Harvard. 
1821  Rev.  Eber  Child,.  Thetford,  Vu  Dartmouth. 

1823  Rev.  David  O.  Allen,  Princeton,  Amherst. 

1824  Asa  F.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Groton,  Harvard. 
1826  Elizur  Wright,  Esq.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Tale. 
1828  Rev.  George  Beecher,  Litchfield,  Ct.  Tale. 

1830  James  Towner,  Willsborough,  N.  T  Univ.  Vt    . 

1836  Rev.  Horace  Herrick,  Peacham,  Vt  Dartmouth. 

1840  Rev.  Easekiel  H.  Baratow,  Kingston,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1844  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wells,  Deerfield,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1845  Rev.  James  Means,  Amherst,  N.  H.  Bowdoin. 

1851  Rev.  Mathew  D.Gordon, pro  tern,  Scotland.  Middlebury. 

1852  Rev.Wm.  C.Dickinson,|>ro  tern.  L.  Meadow.  Amherst. 
1852     Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  Union,  Ct.  Tale. 

The  first  Preceptor,  Henry  Moor,  was  employed  two  years,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  good  teacher.  He  died  soon  after  his  resignation. 
His  salary  was  $400  per  annum.  Until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Means 
in  1845,  all  the  incumbents  of  the  office  of  Head  Master  were  elec- 
ted soon  after  graduation,  and  before  they  studied  a  profession. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Towner,  and  Mr.  Means, 
the  term  of  service  has  never  exceeded  five  years.  Mr.  Steams,  the 
third  Preceptor,  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  in  his  practice  at 
Chelmsford.  He  was  Representative  in  Congress  one  term,  and  fbr 
twelve  years  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Richardson  became  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Groton,  and  was 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1811  to  1814.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  died  in  1888,  at  Chester,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Allen,  Preceptor  in  1823,  afterwards  studied  Divinity  at  Andover 
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and  served  as  a  missionary  at  Bombay  twenty-six  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Amherst  College  in  1853. 

James  Towner,  Preceptor  from  1880  to  1835,  studied  Divinity,  and 
was  licenced  to  preach,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  was  regarded  as 
an  accomplished  instructor.  He  died  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  March 
2d,  1844. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  instructors  among  the  great  num- 
ber employed,  during  the  long  period  since  the  establishment  of  the 
academy,  but  we  must  limit  our  notices  to  two  administrations,  one 
among  the  earliest,  the  other  recent  in  the  history  of  the  academy. 

Caleb  Butler  is  a  name  which  always  will  be  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Lawrence  Academy,  and  of  the  town  of  Qroton.  He  was 
chosen  Principal  in  1802,  and  succeeded  his  fnend  and  fellow  towns- 
man, Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  served  successfully  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Mr.  Butler  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  instructors  of 
that  period,  and  his  school  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  and 
regard  of  President  Wheelock,  of  that  Institution. 

Few  institutions  have  furnished  more  graduates,  distinguished  in 
every  honorable  calling  and  profession,  than  Groton  Academy,  during 
the  first  twenty  ^ve  years  of  its  history,  and  most  of  these  were  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Butler.  Among  the  college  graduates  of  fliis  period,  we 
find  the  names  of  Hon.  Henrt  A.  Bullard,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Ken- 
dall, Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  who  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  of  Hon.  Ether 
Sheplet,  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Maine,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  same  state ;  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  the 
city  of  Washington ;  of  Hon.  Joel  Pareer,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  now  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity;  of  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tennet,  D.  D.,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  afterwards  of  Wethersfield  Conn.,  who  was  the  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  1801,  at  Dartmouth,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  a 
member;  of  Rev.  James  Walker,  D,  D.,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vereity ;  of  Hon.  Luther  Lawrence,  of  Lowell, — and  Hon.  John  P. 
Bigelow,  of  Boston ;  of  Rev.  Andrew  Bioelow,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, — ^Rev. 
George  G.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  D.  Farnsworth, — ^Rev.  Rurus 
Nutting,  Professor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  Rev.  Winthrop 
Bailst,  tutor  of  Bowdoin  College.  During  the  same  period,  a  laige 
number  of  pupils  were  fitted  for  mercantile  and  other  professions, 
some  of  whom  have  become  hardly  less  distinguished  than  those  who 
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enteied  college.  Of  these  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of  the 
five  brothers  of  the  Lawrence  family.  Lutheb, — was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
yardy  and  a  lawyer  by  profession  for  many  years,  but  who  afterwards 
tamed  his  attention  to  manufacturing  in  the  city  of  Lowell.  Abbott, 
— ^was  the  founder  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  at  Cambridge,  and 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St  James.  Ahob  and 
William, — w^re  the  munificent  benefactors  of  the  academy  which  now 
bears  their  name,  and  of  many  other  Literary  Institutions — Samuxl,  a 
merehant  in  Boston — ^alone  survives..  A  large  number  of  ladies 
were  educated  at  this  period,  several  of  whom  in  their  station  have 
become  hardly  less  eminent  than  those  of  the  other  sex  already 
noticed* 

After  his  long  and  honorable  career  as  an  instructor,  Mr.  Butler 
spent  the  remiunder  ci  his  life  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer,  and  in  various  dvic  offices  and  employments.  He  was  always 
interested  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  read  through  the  entire  works  of  Horace,  with  all  the  Latin 
notes  and  Excursus  of  the  Delphini  edition — using  constantly 
and  eritically,  the  standard  edition  of  Doering,  as  a  reference.  The 
year  previous  he  read  Virgil  entire,  in  the  same  thorough  manner. 
He  had  not  read  Horace  since  his  college  days,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury previous.  In  May,  1854,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  death, 
he  calculated  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  that  year,  and  made 
most  careful  preparations  to  observe  that  event.  In  July  following* 
occurred  the  JuWlee  Festival  of  Lawrence,  in  which  he  took  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  in  whose  presence  and  address  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  by  all  present  The  old  grad- 
uates were  present  in  great  numbers,  to  welcome  their  venerable 
instmctor.  The  generation  with  whom  he  then  was  living,  had 
never  known  him  as  a  teacher,  but  only  as  a  useful  citizen,  as  the 
Historian  of  the  town  of  Groton,  and  as  the  faithful  legal  adviser  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  interests  were  often  entrusted  to 
his  hands.  But  on  that  Jubilee  festival,  the  great  and  honored  of 
the  land,  came  horn  distant  places  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  early 
youth,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  early  instructor. 

So  great  had  been  the  changes  of  the  town  in  the  l^pse  of  fifty 
years,  that  one  of  the  Alumni  said  th^re  was  nothing  remaining  but 
**  Mount  Wachusett  in  the  distance,  and  Caleb  Butler  on  the  spot** 
Mr.  Butler  gave  a  most  interesting  speech  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
which  he  presented  in  a  striking  manner,  the  ^  contrastB  of  the  *■  old 
times'  and  the  new."  At  the  dose,  he  addressed  a  few  valedictory 
words  to  his  own  pupils,  who  all  rose  up  before  him,  to  receive  his 
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last  benediction.  Among  them  were  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Rev.  President  Walker,  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  Hon. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  and  very  many 
others.  "  It  was  a  touching  sight,**  said  Mr.  Means,  in  his  account 
of  the  festival,  ^  to  behold  those  persons,  some  of  them  so  greatly 
distinguished^  taking  this  respectful  attitude  before  the  gray-haired 
teacher  of  their  early  years.** 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Butler  was  permitted  with  his  partner  to  cel- 
ebrate their  *'  Golden  Wedding.**  In  the  month  of  September  his 
fatal  sickness  was  induced  by  an  accidental  &11  from  one  of  the  fruit 
trees  of  his  garden.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sickness,  before  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  &tal  termination  had  been  felt,  he  remarked  that 
the  lot  of  Horace,  was  his  own,  in  being  nearly  killed  by  a  similar 
accident,  and  quoted  the  imprecations  of  the  poet  in  the  third  Ixxdc 
of  the  Odes,  against  the  tree  which  had  so  nearly  taken  the  life  of  its 
owner.    He  died  Oct  7th,  1864,  aged  IS.  , 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Butler  took  place  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

days  of  autumn.     A  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev. 

Crawford  Nightingale,  pastor  of  the  first  parish,  which  was  published 

'  on  the  day  of  the  Bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  town  of  Groton, 

Oct.  Sist,  1855. 

The  accession  of  the  Rev.  James  Means,  to  the  office  of  Prindpal, 
in  1845,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  financial  era  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  No  teacher  ever  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of  labor 
inder  more  powerful  stimulants  to  ^thful  effort  than  Mr.  Means,  and 
the  success  of  a  long  and  prosperous  administration  fully  justified  the 
selection  of  the  Trustees  in  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Means  was  a  native  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  college,  and  of  Andover  seminary,  and  had  been  a  settled  pastor 
five  years,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  there  was  united  in  the  office  of  the  Preceptor- 
ship,  the  functions  of  an  authorized  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  head  master  of  a  great  public  school,  should  (or 
the  sake  of  moral  and  religious  considerations  alwa^  be  a  preacher, 
and  so  deeply  did  he  prize  the  advantage  which  the  sacred  office 
gave  him  as  a  moral  teacher,  that  when  the  post  of  chaplain  beoame 
vacant,  he  sought  for  the  place,  and  through  all  his  subsequent  career 
fulfilled  its  daily  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  preacher  on  the  Sab- 
bath, without  compensation.  The  fiunous  Rugby  Chapel  Sermons 
were  the  result  in  part,  of  his  labors  as  a  Christian  teacher. 

Hie  connection  of  Mr.  Means  with  the  academy,  continued  till 
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August,  1852,  and  was  then  temunated  by  the  resignation  of  his 
substitute,  Mr.  Gordon,  on  acoount  of  ill  health,  while  he  was  him- 
self in  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence — "  and  too  &r  away  for  any  ex- 
tension of  his  arrangements  with  the  Trustees.** 

About  the  time  Mr.  Means  was  appointed  Principal,  commenced 
that  period  which  he  in  his  Jubilee  address  so  fitly  termed  the  "  period 
of  reward  "  and  which  succeeded  as  a  *<  third  stage  "  that  long  period 
of  economy,  which  began  with  Mr.  Richardson's  administration,  and 
had  always  continued,  until  the  Lawrence  benefieu^tions  relieved  the 
institution  from  further  embarrassment 

This  period,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  unproductive  of  good,  as 
the  reward  of  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
Trustees.  The  few  thousands  of  capital  g^ven  as  a  state  endowment, 
were  well  invested.  The  first  age  when  there  were  no  proper  endow* 
ments,  Mr.  Means  aptly  designated  as  ^  the  period  of  faith." 

Mr.  Means  was  a  near  relative  by  marriage  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence, 
and  he  was  made  fully  acquainted  with,  and  entered  heartily  into  all 
the  plans  of  renovation  and  enlaigement  which  had  been  formed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  relation  to  the  academy.  The  school  buildings  were 
greatly  enlarged,  the  number  of  teachers  was  increased,  the  course 
of  studies  was  extended,  and  a  large  library  collected  which  now 
numbers  over  four  thousand  volumes. 

When  the  first  generation  of  iVustees  and  teachers  had  passed,  the 
relative  condition  of  Groton  academy,  both  as  to  finances  and  literary 
rank  were  not  equal  to  that  of  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century.  Though  the  funds  were  never  ample,  nor  the  course 
of  studies  extensive,  or  the  amount  of  instruction  great  as  compared 
with  a  first  class  academy  of  the  present  day,  yet  in  the  period  just 
referred  to,  not  so  much  was  demanded  of  such  an  institution  as  was 
required  twenty-five  years  later  in  consequence  of  the  new  impulse 
then  given  to  the  entire  system  of  college  education  throughout  the 
land,  and  especially  in  New  England. 

Andover,  Exeter,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  a  few  other  institu- 
tions, by  reason  of  ample  endowments,  were  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  onward  progress  of  educalaon.  In  the  meantime  the  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  became  entirely  dianged  in  respect  to  academiea 
and  colleges. 

The  patronage  so  hberally  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  common  school  system  with  its  gradations 
alone  received  the  sympathy  of  the  state,  while  the  theory  gradually 
gained  ground  among  the  people,  and  was  fi^equently  advocated  in 
the  legislature,  that  the  interests  of  the  local  schools  sustained  by 
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public  tax,  and  the  interests  of  the  higher  seminaries  established  and 
endowed  for  the  general  wants  of  the  community,  were  in  their  na- 
ture diverse,  and  in  their  operations  and  results  antagonistical  to  each 
other.  Such  a  theory  was  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  schools  of 
every  grade,  inasmuch  as  having  a  common  end  in  view  to  subserve 
the  public  good,  if  any  class  in  the  entire  system  of  instruction  suf- 
fers, all  the  other  departments  of  instruction  must  also  suffer. 

It  is  most  evident  that  the  continued  operations  of  those  causes  of 
decline  here  indicated,  would  ultimately  have  reduced  Groton  academy 
to  the  present  condition  of  very  many  of  the  andent  academies  of 
Massachusetts,  which  once  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  the  state,  and 
were  supported  by  the  public  patronage  and  sympathy,  but  which  are 
now  little  more  than  local  schools,  having  the  same  possible  ends  to 
accomplish  as  are  embraced  in  the  functions  of  what  is  called  the 
high  school,  in  the  graded  system  of  local  public  instruction. 

The  Lawrence  benefactions  were  received  most  opportunely  to 
interrupt  the  farther  tendency  to  locaUzation,  and  to  restore  to  the 
institution  once  more  the  character  of  an  ancient  New  England  acad- 
emy, by  rendering  it  possible  in  the  possession  of  ample  fiinds  that 
the  demands  of  the  public  at  large  should  be  met  in  relation  to  a 
seminary  established  for  universal,  and  not  merely  local  purposes. 
Thus  a  great  public  want  is  supplied  in  adding  one  more  seminary  to 
that  grade  of  schools  intermediate*  between  the  public  local  schools 
and  the  colleges  or  universities.  With  the  last  class  of  institutions,  a 
first  class  academy  is  in  a  state  of  close  affiliation  and  inter-dependence, 
having  a  constitution  and  sptem  of  administration  almost  exactly 
similar. 

To  the  abundant  details  in  the  historical  sketches  of  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Means,  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  the  particular  benefactions 
which  have  been  lavished  on  this  highly  favored  institution. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  state  endowment  made  in  1797, 
in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  a  half  town-ship  of  Maine  land.  The  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  land,  amounted  in  1825,  to  $7,420. 
That  year  a  legacy  was  received  from  Hannah  Brazer,  the  widow  of 
James  Brazer,  Esq.,  which  subsequently  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
academy  nearly  $3000. 

The  first  donation  of  Amos  Lawrence  was  made  in  1838,  and  con- 
sisted of  valuable  books  and  philosophical  apparatus.  ^  From  this 
time  forward,"  says  Mr.  Means,  "the  gratitude  of  the  board  of  Trus- 
tees, was  not  allowed  to  have  rest  At  first  they  were  met  by  resolu- 
tions of  thanks,  but  during  my  connection  with  the  school,  they  be- 
came so  incessant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  report  them.     Besides 
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the  repairs  of  buildings  the  gift  of  apparatus  and  books,  the  deed  <^ 
the  Brazer  estate  (amounting  with  repairs  to  $5,600,)  the  establish- 
ment of  twelve  scholarships  at  Bowdoin,  Williams  and  Wabash  col- 
leges for  students  from  this  academy,  it  was  my  custom,  at  his 
request,  to  report  to  him  the  case  of  indigent  students,  whose  wants 
he  promptly  supplied,  and  whenever  I  wished  urgently  for  money  to 
pay  some  teacher,  he  supplied  it.  A  rough  estimate  which  I  made 
of  his  benefactions  to  this  academy  shows  that  he  expended  from 
twenty -two  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  not  a  cent 
appeared  in  the  productive  capital  of  the  Trustees.  This  was  charity 
without  ostentation.  His  brother  William  gave  more  than  Amos, 
and  more  of  that  which  he  gave  remains  to  this  day  in  a  productive 
form.  Of  more  than  forty-five  thousand  dollars  provided  for  the  acad- 
emy by  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  forty  thousand  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  for  purposes  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  while  out  of 
all  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  not  one  cent  was  designed 
to  be  or  now  remains  among  the  cash  funds  of  the  academy." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Means  quoted  from  the  then  unpublished 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  the  following  most  interest- 
ing extracts,  which  go  to  show  the  noble  motives  which  influenced 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  in  the  gifts  he  made  to  the  school 

Of  the  library  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters : 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  second  to  no  other  in  the  country  except  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  the  place  will  become  a  favorite  ^  resort  of  students  . 
of  all  ages,  before  another  fifty  years  have  passed  away." 

This  library  was  entirely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  books 
were  mostly  selected  by  his  own  hand. 

When  he  presented  a  cabinet  of  medals  he  wrote  as  follows : 

^  I  present  theih  to  the  Institution  in  the  name  of  my  grandsons, 
Francis  William,  and  Arthur  Lawrence,  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  implanting  among  their  early  objects  of  regard,  this  school,  so 
dear  to  us  brothen  of  the  old  race,  and  which  was  more  dear  to  our 
honored  father,  who  labored  with  his  hands,  and  gave  from  his  scanty 
means,  in  the  banning,  much  more  in  proportion  than  we  are  re- 
quired to  do,  if  we  place  it  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
by  furnishing  all  it  can  want" 

The  principal  benefactor  of  this  academy,  was  Mr.  William  Law- 
rence. From  the  extract  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Means'  Jubilee 
Address,  it  appears  that  he  gave,  in  the  form  of  permanent  funds,  a 
sum  which  will  amount  to  $45,000,  when  the  limit  of  accumulation 
haa  been  reached. 

Besides  this  large  fimd,  he  gave  in  1846,  the  sum  of  $5000,  for 
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general  purposes*  With  this  sum,  the  Trustees  were  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  academy  buildings,  to  embellish  the  grounds,  and  to  en- 
dose  the  entire  plot  with  a  very  substantial  fence,  the  front  side  of 
which  was  constructed  of  iron,  after  a  very  beautiful  pattern.  From 
the  avails  of  this  gift,  a  suitable  bell  was  also  purchased  for  the  Insti- 
tution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  respecting  the  benefiictions  of  Mr. 
William  Lawrence,  since  a  tribute  to  his  character  and  memory  is 
paid  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  the  ^Life  and  CSorrespondence," 
recently  published  by  his  son,  William  R.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  will  fur- 
nish the  most  abundant  illustrations  of  all  that  adorned  the  character 
of  that  most  excellent  lover  of  his  race.  Other  literary  institutions 
besides  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  shared  largely  in  the  gifts 
lavished  by  his  hand. 

It  is  roost  earnestly  desired  that  the  illustrious  example  of  Wil- 
liam and  Amos  Lawrence  may  be  imitated  by  men  of  wealth,  in  the 
endowment  of  academies  and  other  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in 
our  land. 

Such  endowments  are  ever-flowing  streams  of  good  to  mankind* 
As  memorials,  they  are  more  precious  than  monuments  erected  to 
honor  great  warriors  and  statesmen.  The  grateful  scholars  of  New 
England,  shall  in  every  coming  age,  repeat  the  names  of  Phiixipb, 
WiLusTOK,  and  LaVbbnox,  with  ''perpetual  benedictions.'^ 
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To  make  this  Journal  the  repository  of  the  History  and  Literature 
of  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted,  we  shall  enrich 
our  pages  from  time  to  time  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  in  past  years  by  eminent  scholars  and 
educators,  either  in  independent  treatises,  or  occasional  suggestions, 
for  the  improvement  of  systems,  institutions  or  methods  of  education. 
With  this  view,  and  because  of  its  large  scope  and  generous  spirit^ 
and  not  because  its  details  are  of  immediate  use,  we  republish  the 
Tractate  of  John  Milton,  the  most  resplendent  name  for  genius  and 
culture,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  English  literature,  on  the  reforming  of 
education,  which  he  deemed  "•  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs 
that  can  be  thought  on  " — "  the  only  genuine  source  of  political  and 
individual  liberty,  the  only  true  safeguard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of 
their  prosperity  and  renown."  The  design  of  this  essay — first  pub- 
lished amid  the  revolutionary  upbreak  of  English  society,  in  the  year 
1644 — was  not  to  unfold  a  scheme  of  general  education,  necessarily 
limited  and  superficial  in  its  course  of  study,  but  to  map  out  the  vast 
domain  of  literature  and  science,  which  pupils  of  ample  leisure 
and  fortune,  and  of  the  highest  industry,  and  emulative  ardor,  with 
teachers  of  the  best  learning  and  genius,  could  successfully  traverse 
and  master.  Its  aim  was  far  beyond  anything  attained  at  that  day 
by  the  university  scholars  of  England,  and  its  details  anticipates  re- 
forms in  the  direction  of  practical  science,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years,  are  now  likely  to  be  generally  introduced  into 
the  educational  schemes  of  that  country.  Its  diligent  perusal  can 
not  but  inflame  any  ingenuous  mind  "  with  a  love  of  study  and  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue,"  and  its  precepts  fiaithfully  followed,  can  not  but 
fit  men  "  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offi- 
ces, both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  We  can  not  more 
appropriately  introduce  this  essay  than  by  an  account  of  Milton's 
education,  principally  in  his  own  vigorous  and  eloquent  prose. 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 
His  &ther  was  a  man  of  education  and  property,  and  gave  his  son 
every  ikcility  for  acquiring  a  consummate  education.  To  his  moth- 
er's excellence  of  character  and  deeds  of  charity,  Milton  bears  willing 
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teetimooy  in  his  8ec(md  eloquent  defence  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. His  early  training  was  partly  under  a  private  tutor,  named 
Thomas  Young,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  who  inspired  his  pupil 
with  respect  and  affection ;  and  partly  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  London,  that  of  St  Paul's,  then  presided  over  by  Alexander  Gill. 
On  the  12th  of  February  he  entered  a  pensioner,  [not  dependent  on 
the  foundation  for  support,  but  paid  for  his  board  and  tuition]  of 
Ohrisf s  College,  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  being  sixteen  years 
and  two  months  old.  After  a  residence  of  seven  years,  devoted  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  as  then  taught ,  he  left  in  the  year  1632,  hav- 
ing taken  in  regular  course,  the  two  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts.* 

On  quitting  the  university,  Milton  took  up  his  abode  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  purchased  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — "beholding  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,^ 
and  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  his  pure  and  beautiful 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus;  and  above  all,  moulding  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  "  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things." 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — "My  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  win- 
ter, often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo- 
tion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier;  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
«tion  be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labors,  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations.**  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  "  some  recireating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things," — ^but  sought  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  with  the  harmonies 

*  To  one  of  hU  oppon«Qti,  who  wmwttA  that  h«  htd  ban  **  ▼omitecl  out  of  the  UaWeriity 
ftfter  having  spent  there  a  riotoua  youth,  he  replied  In  his  **  Apology  for  Smectymnuoc ;  "— 
**  It  hath  giren  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly,  with  all  grateful  mind  the  more 
than  ordinary  favor  and  respect  which  I  fbond,  above  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  bands  of 
those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  wherein  I  spent  some  years, 
who  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is  rignified,  many  ways, 
iMw  much  better  it  would  oonUnt  them  If  I  could  slay,  ss  by  many  letters  ibU  of  kindmas 
and  loTing  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of  their  singular  good 
aflRacdon  toward  me." 
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of  mosic  heard  or  performed,  and  in  lofty  fable  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  ftpiiit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

**  Next — ^for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — ^I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and 
romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  read,  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  so  be&ll  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  firom 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  wortlues,  by  such  dear  adven- 
ture of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ; "  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  '*  proved  to  him  so  many  incite- 
ments to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue. "  But  his  strong  protec- 
tion against  the  seductions  of  vice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poets,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  reli- 
gious culture.  ^  Last  of  all, — not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  eariiest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

But  his  education  wa»  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  *^  the  seat  of 
civilization,  and  the  hospitible  domidl  of  every  species  of  erudition.'* 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
several  men  of  genius,  ^  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die ;"  among  them,  Grotius,  and  Galileo ;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  Ivhich  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  scholarship  could  sustain.  Of  this 
portion  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  brief  record  firom  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

^On  my  departure,  the  oelebrated  Henry  Wooston,  who  had  long 
been  king  James'  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only 
the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
m<ffe,  king  Charles'  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  reoom- 
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mendatioiiy  received  me  most  oourteouslj  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotins,  at  that 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court : 
whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius 
aud  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  friendship. 

No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher- 
ish of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Garolo  Dati,  Oultellero,  Bonomotthu,  Glement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard ;  he  him- 
self conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  Gn  my  depart- 
ure he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spo- 
ken with  so  UtUe  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  iaith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.    I  never- 
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tbelaB%  retnrned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  ooooeal  either  mj  peiv 
8oa  or  my  character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  tlie  reformed  religion,  in  the 
Yery  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  fietvor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
letamed  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lucca;  and,  crossing  the  Apenines,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  spent  a  month  surveying  the  curios- 
ities of  thia»dty,  and  had  put  on  board  the  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practioed  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  leaned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for- 
mer route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  natiye  country,  alter  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months :  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
affected, the  necessity  of  his  afl&drs  at  kst  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
ibe  courage  of  the  peop]&" 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  **  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  vouch- 
safed, but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation,''  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  and  by  travel,  under  the  most  &vorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
bis  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi- 
tion or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teacher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  **  the  right  path  of  a  virtu- 
oua  and  noble  education, — laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.'^ 

No.  5.— [Vol.  11  No.  IJ— 5. 
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'  ^  What  he  might  have  accomplished  in  his  own  school,  if  he  bad 
^  converted  it  into  an  **  Academt,"  such  as  he  described  in  his  Tractate, 
which  was  to  be  **  at  once  both  school  and  university  for  a  complete 
«nd  generous  education,'^  except  in  mere  professional  training ;  had 
tie  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  this 
work,  with  text-books  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  pupilsf  capable 
of  receiving  his  instruction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  wit  and  appre- 
bension,  the  same  industry  and  thirst  afler  knowledge  as  the  instructor 
was  imbued  with,"  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving  to  his  country  c^  succession  of 
well-trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  his  own  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardor,  ^  inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  and  starred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  Ood,  and  famous  to  all  ages,'' — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevjtted  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  public  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  talent  and  highest  culture  of  the  community.  But  the 
times  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaceful ;  and,  ^  when  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  «  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  What  he  shall  conceal."  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
Tight  to  institute  a  republican  government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
tind  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
'kings,  and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again,  "  of  which 
all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to -side."  And,  -although  rt  was  his  lot  to 
^11  on  •**  evil  times  and  evil  tongues," — ^to  see  ^  the  good  old  cause  " 
^  the  'Commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious- 
«efls  r«lll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  whic^  he  would  gladly  have 
made  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind- 
ness and  disappointment,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
his  great  poem,  the  Paraoisb  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  with  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
whkh  i>reathe8  throughout  his  notice  of  Milton's  opinions,  character 
'and  life,  and  which  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  the  great  poet*8 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes  the  fallowing  remains  on  the 
•educational  labors  of  our  author. 
-^  Letnot  our  veneration  ^r  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

*  Milton  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Qraninar,  a  Treatise  on  .Logic,  aiid  a  Latin  Lexicon. 
tThie  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  adds  that  such  teaching,  with  the  right.«tft 
iOf  jroatli,  wonld  baTe  produeed  "^trodigiffrof  «wft  (mind)  and  learning." 
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of  merriment  on  great  promise^  and  amall  performanoe,  on  the  man 
irbo  hastens  home,  because  h»  countrymen  are  contending  for  their 
libertj,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  awaj  bia 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  Thej  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  fiods  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con- 
sider as,  in  itself,  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive ;  his  allowai^ 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  U9e- 
fiil  employment 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  performed  wonders ;  and^ 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldei^ate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requites 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to 
rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Geoigick,  and  astronoi|ii- 
cal  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edu- 
cation in  his  imaginary  college. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  firet  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  atd 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  aad 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Jiti- 
lioe  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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flatter  are  yolantary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  sndi 
rare  emergency  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ;  but,  his 
moral  and  prud^tial  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate- 
rials for  conversation ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digrcxBsion,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxi- 
cal ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specula- 
tions upon  life ;  but,  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
bere  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  staia.  So- 
crates was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Or7i  rot  «v  jubs^apoitfi  xaxwV  ay'oAovs  rSTvxlat. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
rery  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by  his  nephew.  Philips,  of 
which,  perhaps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  the- 
ology; of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivi^  and 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn.'' 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  sensible  comments,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering'a 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

*'  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre* 
bensive ;  it  promised  to  teach  sdence  with  language,  or  rather,  to 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  sdeii- 
tific  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  of 
instruction,  but  with  arguments  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met. 

*  We  may  be  aore,  at  least,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  neTcr  aeeo  the  book  he  apeakc  of;  lor  k 
Is  entirely  compoaed  In  Enflish,  though  its  title  begins  with  two  Lsti9  wonis,  **TlMalr«uia 
poetarum ;  or,  a  complete  CoUectloo  of  the  Posts,  Ae.,"  •  clreansUuKs  that  probablj  fffH^wf 
Che  biographer  of  Milton. 
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The  plan  reoommended  by  the  aathority  of  Milton  seems  to  be  ohieflf 
liable  to  objection,  from  being  too  extensive ;  and,  while  it  makea 
authors  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  science,  it,  of 
course,  must  reject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the 
oultiyation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
all  men  are  not  designed  to  be  astronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  built,  and  the 
reasonings  by  which  they  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
exact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undergo,  giving  to  it  comprehen- 
sion and  vigor;  but^  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigatioii 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  do  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  varioia 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  offered,  and  abilities  conferred;  a 
man  whose  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educ^ 
tion  lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself  as  he  is 
directing  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation.^' 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat- 
riotism of  John  Milton,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor- 
tanity  of  being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  parliament  of  England 
and  its  great  Protector,  ^  to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo- 
ple, cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,"  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  true  princi- 
ples and  method  of  a  generovfs  and  thorough  education,  '^the  onl^ 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — ^the  only  true  safe- 
guard of  states,*'  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religions  freedon^ 
by  his  publications, — ^we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refU'esh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  uttered  over  twd 
hundred  years  ago  in  his  *'  Defeimo  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglioano,^ 

'*  But  against  this  dark  array  of  long  received  opinions,  superstitions,  obloqoy, 
and  fears,  which  some  (^read  even  more  than  the  enemy,  himself,  the  English  had 
tu  contend ;  and  all  this  under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  ihvored  by  an 
hnpnlse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery. 
tii^  great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tioB  mi  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  each  indi- 
Tidnal  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled 
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the  hot  bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as 
m  soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the  mighty  straggle,  no 
snarohy,  no  lioentiousnesn  was  seen ;  no  illosions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emnla- 
tion  of  the  ancients  inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty ;  but  the  recti- 
tude of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taught  them  the  only  true  and 
aafiB  road  to  real  liberty,  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

•  .Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  they  used  every  honorable  exertion  to  break 
the  yoke  of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
want  of  courage  or  want  of  zeal.  For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toib  or 
dangers  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  service  not  less  haz- 
ardous to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  to  my  fellow  citizens,  nor,  in  the  adverse 
tnrns  of  our  affiiira,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusilanimity  and  dejection, 
or  show  myself  more  aihiid  than  became  mo  of  malice  or  of  death ;  for  since  from 
my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  my  mind  had  always 
been  stronger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labors  of  a  camp,  in  which  any 
common  person  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  that 
employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  Thus,  with 
the  better  part  of  my  frame  I  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my 
oonntry.  and  to  the  saocess  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged ;  and 
I  thought  if  Grod  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious  achievements,  it  was  equally 
OgreeMile  to  his  will  that  there  should  be  others  by  whom  those  achievements 
•honld  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  truth  which  had  been 
d^ended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason,  which  is  the  best  and  only 
lagitimate  moans  of  defending  it  Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field.  I  will  not  oompUun  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me,  bnt 
rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  go^  for  having 
plaeed  me  in  a  station  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others  rather  than  of 
regret  to  myself. 

I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak 
Oftentatioualy  oC  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  and  particularly 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general  suffrage  to  defend  the  very 
defenders  of  that  cause,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and 
swelling  tone  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify :  and  as 
much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat  was  never 
nrpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  such  general  and 
moh  ardent  expectation,  tl^t  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  f<»rum  or  on  the  rostra, 
surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in 
this  as  in  my  former  defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  vnd  innumerable-  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own.  Here  I  be- 
hold the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the 
generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  the  Spaniard  ^  on  that,  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the 
Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise, 
in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favor,  othesr  openly  ap- 
prove ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulation  and  applause ;  others  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  columns  of 
Heronles  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans- 
porting to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to 
region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom 
MtBong  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations." 

lo  further  notice  of  the  charges  against  himself,  and  especially  that 
his  loss  of  sight  was  a  judgment  for  using  his  eyes  in  writing  agidnst 
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tk  divine  rights  of  king9,  and  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England 
for  dethroning  and  beheading  their  monarch,  he  thus  speaks : 

''  Respecting  my  blindneflB ;  *  *  *  I  must  Bubmit  to  my  afflio- 
ti<m.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind,  as  it  b  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  - 
bUndneas.  But  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune  which  it  behooves  every 
one  to  be  prepared  to  endure,  if  it  should  happen ;  which  may,  in  the  common 
eoorse  of  things,  happen  to  any  man  ;  and  which  has  been  known  to  happen  to 
the  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  persons  in  history.  Shall  1  mention  thoso 
wise  and  ancient  bards,  whose  misfortunes  the  gods  are  said  to  have  compensated- 
by  superior  endowments,  and  whom  men  so  much  revered  that  they  ohosu 
rather  to  impute  their  want  of  sight  to  the  injustice  of  heaven  than  to  their  own 
want  of  innocence  or  virtue?  [A.fler  citing  the  virtues  of  Tiresias, Timoleon^ 
Appius  Claudius,  Metellus,  the  incomparable  Doge  Dandolo,  and  the  patriarch 
luae — ]  Did  not  our  Saviour  himself  clearly  declare  that  that  poor  man  whom  ho 
restored  to  sight  had  not  been  bom  blind,  either  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  ov 
of  the  sins  of  his  progenitors  J  and  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  aoon-» 
rately  examined  my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  sou),  I  call  thee,  O  God,  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  %m  not  conscious,  either  in  the  more  early^ 
or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  committed  any  enormity  which  might 
deservedly  have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  object  for. such  calamitous  vbitation.  Bni 
since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  retribution  for  the  tranagressioM 
of  my  pen,  I  again  invoke  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  1  never,  at  any  time,  wret# 
any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  truth,  to  justice  and  to  piety.  This 
was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I  feel  the  same  persuasion  now.  Nor  was  I  prompted 
to  such  exertions  by  the  influence  of  ambition^  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or  of  praiset 
it  was  only  the  conviction  of  duty  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested 
passion  for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 

Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  defence  of 
the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  with 
the  apprehension  of  soor  losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  my  med- 
ical attendants  clearly  announced  that  if  I  did  engage  in  the  work,  it  would  be  irre- 
parably lost,  their  premonitions  caused  no  hesitation  and  inspired  no  dismay.  My 
resolution  was  unshaken,  though  the  alternative  was  the  loss  of  my  sight,  or  the 
desertion  of  duty.  Let,  then,  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  goodness  cease  to 
revile,  or  to  make  me  the  object  of  their  superstitious  imaginationsi  Let  them  cod- 
aider  that  my  situation,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  the  object  of  my  shame  or  of  my 
regret ;  that  I  am  not  depressed  by  any  sense  of  the  divine  dbpleasure,  and  that 
in  the  olace  and  the  strength  which  have  been  infused  into  me  from  above,  I 
have  been  able  to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  that  I  oftoner  think  on  what  he  hath  be- 
stowed than  on  what  he  hath  withheld,  and  that  in  my  consciousness  of  rectituda 
I  feel  a  traisured  store  of  tranquility  and  delight. 

But  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would  prefer  my  blindaess  to  that  of  my 
adversaries ; — theirs  is  a  cloud  spraid  over  the  mind  which  darkens  both  the  Mghl 
td  reason  and  conscience ; — mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  colored  surfaces 
of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  Insauty  and  stability  of 
Tirtne  and  truth.  There  is,  as  the  apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  throogb 
weakness.  Let  me  be  the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  my  feebleness 
seems  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in 
that  obscurity  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the  Eght  of  the  divine  presence  more- 
clearly  shines, — then,  in  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  he  invincibly  strong ;  ^ 
and  in  proportion  as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  O,  that  I  may  be  per*> 
fected  by  feebleness  and  irradiated  by  obscurity  f  And  indeed,  in  my  blindness  I 
enjoy,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  fiivor  of  the  Deity,  who  regardb  me  with 
more  tenderness  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  himself!  AIm  for  him  whe 
insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public  execration !  "For  the  divine  law  noi 
only  shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attack;  net, 
mdeed,  so  much  from  the  privation  of  sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  thoaa 
heavenly  wings  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity,  and  whk;h,  when 
oocaaioned,  he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior  light  more  preoious  and  more 
pare.  To  this  I  w^ribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my  friends,  their  soothing. 
f  their  kind  visits,  their  reverential  observances.    Nor  do  persons  of  pria- 
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oifMil  difltinction  tufier  me  to  bo  bereaved  of  comfirt,  when  they  Bee  me  bereaved 
ef  sight  amid  the  exertioos  whioh  I  made,  the  zeal  which  I  showed,  aud  the  dan- 
gers whioh  I  run  for  the  liberty  which  I  love.  They  do  not  strip  me  of  the  badge 
of  honor  which  I  have  once  worn  ;  they  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  places  of  pabDo 
tmst  to  which  I  have  been  appointed,  nor  do  they  abridge  my  salary  or  emoln- 
ments.  Thus,  while  both  God  and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  height  of 
■  my  affliction,  let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so  honorable  a  cause ! '' 

After  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Crom- 
well, Bradshaw,  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborougb,  Overton,  Whitlocke, 
Lawrence,  and  others  who  distinguished  themselves  and  served  their 
country  by  their  exertions  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  Milton  closes 
with  advice  Worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  with  the 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington. 

"  To  these  men,  whose  talents  are  so  splendid,  and  whose  worth  has  been  so  tho- 
roughly tried,  you  would,  without  doubt,  do^ight  to  trust  the  protection  of  our 
liberties ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  to  whom  they  might  more  safely  be  entrusted. 
Then,  if  you  leave  the  church  to  its  own  government,  and  relieve  yourself  and  the 
other  public  functioQaries  from  a  charge  so  onerous,  and  so  incompatible  with  your 
Amotions ;  and  will  no  longer  suffer  two  powers,  so  different  as  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  to  commit  fornication  together,  and  by  their  mutual  and  delusive 
aids  in  appearance  to  strengthen,  but  in  reality  to  weaken,  and  finally  to  subvert 
each  other ;  if  you  shall  remove  all  power  of  persecution  out  of  the  church,  (but, 
persecution  will  never  cease,  so  long  as  men  are  bribed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  a 
mercenary  salary,  which  is  forcibly  extorted,  rather  than  gratuitously  bestowed, 
which  serves  only  to  poison  religion  aud  to  strangle  truth,)  you  will  then  efiectu- 
aUy  have  cast  those  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  who  do  not  merely  truckle 
with  doves  but  with  the  Dove  itself,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then, 
since  there  are  often  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch  for  making  a 
multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters  have  for  making  many  verses,  and,  since 
laws  are  usually  worse  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  if  you  shall  not 
enact  so  many  new  laws  as  you  abolish  old,  which  do  not  operate  so  much  as 
warnings  against  evil,  as  impediments  in  the  way  of  good  •,  and,  if  you  shall 
retain  only  those  which  are  necessary,  which  do  not  confound  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  which,  while  they  prevent  the  frauds  of  the  wicked,  do  not  prohibit 
the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  good,  which  punish  crimes,  without  interdicting 
those  things  which  are  lawful  only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  may 
occasionally  be  exposed.  For,  the  intention  of  laws  is  to  check  the  commission  of 
vice ;  but,  liberty  is  the  best  school  of  virtue,  and  affords  the  strongest  encourage- 
ments to  the  practice.  Then,  if  you  make  a  better  provision  for  the  education  of 
our  youth  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  if  you  prevent  the  promiscuous  instruc- 
tion of  the  docile  and  the  indocile,  of  the  idle  and  the  diligent,  at  the  public  cost, 
but  reserve  the  rewards  of  learning  for  the  learned,  and  of  merit  for  the  merito- 
rious. If  you  permit  the  free  discussion  of  truth,  without  any  hazard  to  the 
author,  or  any  subjection  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
make  truth  flourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the  censure  of  the  half-learned,  the 
envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  prejudice  which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others, 
aud,  in  short,  every  degree  of  wisdom,  by  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity,  will 
be  prevented  from  doling  out  information  to  us  according  to  their  own  arbitrary 
choice.  Lastly,  if  you  shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  truth,  or  any  falsehood,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  if  you  shall  least  of  all  listen  to  those  who  think  that  they  can 
never  be  free  till  the  liberties  of  others  depend  on  their  caprice,  and  who  attempt 
nothing  with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as  to  fetter,  not  only  the  bodies  but  the 
minds  of  men,  who  labor  to  introduce  into  the  state  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  depraved  habits  and  pernicious  opinions ;  you  will  always 
be  dear  to  those  who  think  not  merely  that  their  own  sect  or  faction,  but  that  all 
dtiaens,  of  all  descriptions,  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  laws.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  thinks  that  this  b  not  liberty  enough,  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  ambition  or  of  anarchy  than  with  the  love  of  a 
genuine  and  well-regulated  liberty  ;  and  particularly,  since  the  oironmstanoes  of 
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dia  ecNUtrf,  irfueh  hm  been  so  oonwlMd  br  the  itonm  of  fiMtioo,  whioh  are  y«t 
hardly  atiU,  do  not  permit  as  to  adopt  a  mora  perfect  or  deairable  form  of  goTem* 
ment. 

For,  it  ia  of  no  little  oonBeqaeDoe,  O  oitiseiia,  by  what  prinoiples  you  are  (ptnr*' 
eraed,  cither  in  aoqpiring  liberty,  or  in  retaining  it  when  acquired.  And,  unleaa 
that  liberty,  which  ia  of  snoh  a  kind  aa  anna  can  neither  procure  nor  take  away, 
which  alone  ia  the  fmit  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  and  unadulterated  vir- 
tue, shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your  minds  and  hearts,  there  will  not  long  be 
wanting  one  who  will  snatch  from  you  by  treachery  what  you  have  acquired  by 
arms.  War  has  made  many  great  whom  peace  makes  small.  If,  after  being 
released  from  the  toils  of  war,  you  neglect  tho  arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and 
your  liberty  be  a  state  of  warfare,  if  war  be  your  only  virtue,  the  summit  of  your 
praise,  you  will,  believe  me,  soon  find  peace  the  most  adverse  to  your  interests. 
Tour  peace  will  be  only  a  more  distressing  war ;  and,  that  which  you  imagined 
liberty,  will  prove  the  worst  of  slavery.  Unless,  by  the  means  of  piety,  not 
frothy  and  loquacious,  but  operative,  unadulterated,  and  sincere,  you  dear  the 
horizon  of  the  mind  fh>m  those  mists  of  superstition  which  arise  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  true  religion,  you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  your  necks  to  the 
yoke,  as  if  you  were  brutes,  who,  notwithstanding  all  your  triumphs,  will  put  yon 
up  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  if  you  were  mere  booty  inade  in  war ;  and,  will  find 
an  exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your  ignorance  and  superstition.  Unless  yon 
will  subjugate  the  propensity  to  avarice,  to  ambition,  and  sensuality,  and  expel  all 
luxury  fK>m  yourselves  and  firom  your  families,  you  will  find  that  you  have  cher- 
iahed  a  more  stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at  home  than  you  ever  encoantered 
in  the  field ;  and,  even  your  very  bowels  will  be  continually  teeming  with  an  in- 
tolerable progeny  of  tjrrants.  Let  these  be  the  first  enemies  whom  you  subdue ; 
this  constitutes  the  campaign  of  peace ;  these  are  triumpha,  difficult,  indeed,  but 
bloodless ;  and  far  more  honorable  tlum  those  trophies  which  are  purchased  only 
by  slaughter  and  by  rapine.  Unless  you  are  victors  in  this  service,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  have  been  victorious  over  the  despotic  enemy  in  the  field.  For,  if  yon 
think  that  it  is  a  more  grand,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  wiae  policy,  to  invent 
subtle  expedients  for  increasing  the  revenue,  to  multiply  our  navBl  and  military 
fbroe,  to  rival  in  craft  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  to  form  skillful  treaties 
and  alliances,  than  to  administer  unpolluted  justice  to  ihe  people,  to  redress  the 
injured,  and  to  succor  the  distressed,  and  speedily  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own, 
yon  are  involved  in  a  cloud  of  error ;  and,  too  late,  will  yon  perceive,  when  the 
illusion  of  those  mighty  benefits  has  vanished,  that,  in  neglecting  these,  which  yon 
now  think  inferior  considerations,  you  have  only  been  precipitating  your  own  ruin 
and  despair.  The  fidelity  of  enemies  and  allies  is  firail  and  perishing,  unless  It  be 
cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice;  tliat  wealth  and  those  honors,  which  most 
covet,  readily  change  masters ;  they  forsake  the  idle,  and  repair  where  virtue, 
where  industry,  where  patience  flourish  most  Thus  nation  precipitates  the  down- 
fall of  nation ;  thus,  the  more  sound  part  of  one  people  subverts  Uie  more  corrupt, 
thus  you  obtained  the  ascendant  over  the  royalists.  If  you  plunge  into  the  same 
depravity,  if  you  imitate  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the  same  vanities,  you  will 
become  royalists  as  well  as  they,  and  liable  to  be  subdued  by  the  same  enemies,  or 
bv  others  in  your  turn  ;  who,  placing  their  reliance  on  the  same  religious  princi- 
piea,  the  same  patience,  the  same  integrity  and  discretion  which  made  you  strong, 
will  deservedly  triumph  over  you  who  are  immersed  in  debauchery,  in  the  luxury 
and  the  sloth  of  kings.  Then,  aa  if  Grod  was  weary  of  protecting  you,  you  wiH 
be  seen  to  have  passed  through  the  fire,  that  you  might  perish  in  we  smoke ;  the 
contempt  which  you  will  then  experience  will  be  great  as  the  admiration  which 
yon  now  enjoy  ;  and,  what  may  in  future  profit  others,  but  can  not  benefit  your- 
selves, you  wfll  leave  a  sslutary  proof  what  great  things  the  solid  reality  of  virtue 
and  of  piety  might  have  eflected,  when  the  mere  counterfeit  and  varnished  resem- 
blance could  attempt  such  mighty  achievements,  and  make  such  considerable 
advances  towards  the  execution.  For,  if  either,  through  your  want  of  knowledge, 
your  want  of  constancy,  or  your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so  noble,  and  aotiona  so 
glorioua,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  thai 
better  men  should  be  either  less  daring  in  their  projects  or  less  sanguine  in  thebr 
hopes.  But,  from  such  an  abyss  of  corruption  into  which  you  so  readily  fall,  no 
one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor  a  whole  nation  of  Brutufea,  if  they  were 
alive,  could  deliver  yon  if  they  would,  or  would  deliver  yon  if  U  ey  oonld.    FoTi 
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yfko  would  Tiadicate  your  right  of  unrestnuned  Boffnige,  6t  of  ohoosing  what 
ropreaeotatiTes  you  liked  b«8t,  merely  that  you  might  elect  the  oreatoi-ea  of  your 
own  fectioD,  whoever  they  might  be,  or  him,  however  amail  might  be  his  worth, 
who  would  give  you  the  moat  Lavish  feaata,  and  enable  you  to  drink  to  the  greateat 
OBoeas?  Thus,  not  wiadom  and  authority,  but  turbulenoe  and  gluttony,  would 
aoon  exalt  the  vileat  miacreanta  fW>m  our  taverns  and  our  brothela,  from  our  towna 
and  villages,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  aenators.  For,  should  the  management 
of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to  persona  to  whom  no  one  would  willingly  entruat 
the  management  of  his  private  concerns  •,  and  the  treasury  of  the  attite  be  left  to 
the  care  of  thdae  who  had  lavished  their  own  ibrtouea  in  an  in&moua  prodigality  ? 
Should  they  have  the  charge  of  the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert 
into  a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations  ?  Are  they  fit  to  be  the  legisla* 
tors  of  a  wlu>le  people  who  themselves  know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what 
right  and  wrong,  what  crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means  ?  who 
think  that  all  power  consista  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  parade  of  insolence  ? 
who  neglect  every  other  consideration  for  the  corrupt  gratiBeation  of  their  friend- 
abipa,  or  the  prosecution  of  their  resentments  ?  who  disperse  their  own  relations 
and  creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  Uie  sake  of  levying  taxes  and  conSscat- 
iag  gooda ;  men,  for  the  greoter  part,  the  moat  profligate  and  vile,  who  buy  up  for 
themselves  what  they  pretend  to  expose  to  sale,  who  thence  collect  an  exhorbitant 
maas  of  wealth,  which  they  fraudulently  divert  from  the  public  service? ;  who  thua 
spread  their  pillage  through  the  country,  and,  in  a  moment  emerge  from  penury 
aiid  ra^  to  a  atate  of  splendor  and  of  wealth  7  Who  could  endure  such  thievish 
servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  lords  ?  Who  could  believe  that  the  masters 
and  the  patrons  of  a  banditti  could  be  the  proper  guardians  of  liberty  ?  or,  who 
would  suppose  that  he  should  ever  be  made  one  hair  more  free  by  such  a  set  of 
liublic  functionaries,  (though  they  might  amount  to  five  hundred  electc*d  in  this 
manner  from  the  counties  and  borougha,)  when  among  them  who  are  the  very 
gnardians  of  libt  rty,  and  to  whose  custody  it  is  coromitt^,  there  must  be  so  many 
who  know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  neither  understand  the 
principles  nor  merit  the  possession  ?  But,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  those  who 
are  the  most  unworthy  of  liberty  are  wont  to  behave  most  ungratefully  toward 
their  deliverers.  Among  such  persons,  who  would  be  willing  either  to  fight  for 
liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in  ita  defence  ?  It  ia  not  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  persons  ever  should  be  free.  However  much  they  may 
brawl  about  liberty,  they  are  slaves,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  without  per- 
ceiving it :  and,  when  they  do  perceive  it,  like  unruly  horses  that  are  impatient  of 
the  bit,  they  will  endeavor  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  not  from  the  love  of  genuine 
liberty,  (which  a  good  man  only  lovea,  and  knows  how  to  obtain,)  but  from  the 
impulses  of  pride  and  little  paasiona.  But,  though  they  often  attempt  it  by  arms, 
they  will  make  no  advances  to  the  execution ;  they  may  change  tlieir  masters,  bnt 
will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  survitude.  Thia  ofWn  happened  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  wasted  by  excess,  and  enervated  by  luxury :  and,  it  has  still  moro 
ao  been  the  fate  of  the  modems ;  when,  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  they 
aspired,  under  the  auspices  of  Ciusoentius,  Nomentanns,  and,  afterwards,  of  Ni- 
colas Rentius,  who  had  aasumed  fhe  title  of  Tribune  of  ibe  People,  to  restore  the 
splendor  and  reestablish  the  government  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  instead  of  fret- 
ting with  vexation,  or  thinking  that  you  can  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  but  your- 
selves,  know  that  to  be  free  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be 
temperate  and  juat,  to  be  frugal  and  abstinent,  and,  lastly,  to  be  magnanimous  and 
brave ;  80,  to  be  the  opposite  of  all  these  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  slave ;  and,  it  usn- 
ally  happens,  by  the  appointment  and,  as  it  were,  retributive  justice  of  the  Deity, 
tibat  that  people  which  cannot  govern  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions, 
but  crouch  under  the  slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  sway  of 
those  whom  they  abhor,  and  made  to  submit  to  an  involuntary  servitude.  It  ia 
also  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  that 
he  who,  from  the  imbecility  or  derangement  of  his  intellect,  is  incapable  of  gov- 
erning himself,  should,  like  a  minor,  be  committed  to  the  government  of  another ; 
and,  leaat  of  all,  should  he  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  affiura  of  others  or  the 
interest  of  the  state. 

Yon,  therefore,  who  wish  to  remain  free,  either  instantly  be  wise,  or,  as  soon 
as  possible,  ceaae  to  be  fools ;  if  you  think  slavery  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedi- 
eaee  to  reason  Mid  the  government  of  yoarselvea ;  and,  finally,  bid  adieu  to  yoor 
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diflieniions,  yoor  jeafouBies,  yonr  snperatitions,  yoar  outrages,  yoar  raiMDe,  and 
your  lusto.  UnleM  you  will  spare  do  pains  to  eflfeot  this,  yoa  mast  be  jodged  unfit 
ix>th  by  QoA  and  mankind,  tr>  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  liberty  and  the 
administratioo  c^  the  government ;  but,  will  rather,  like  a  nation  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  want  some  active  and  courageous  guardian  to  undertake  the  management 
of  your  affiurs.  With  respect  to  myself,  whatever  turn  things  may  take,  I  thought 
that  my  exertions  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  serviceable  to  my  country ; 
and,  as  they  have  been  cheerfully  bestowed,  I  hope  that  they  have  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain.  And,  I  have  not  circumscribed  my  defenoe  of  liberty  within 
any  petty  circle  around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  general  and  comprehensive,  that 
the  justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  such  uncommon  oocurrencee,  expkkined  and 
defended,  both  among  my  countrymen  and  among  foreigners,  and  which  all  good 
men  can  not  but  approve,  m^  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  my  country,  and  to  excite 
the  imitation  of  posterity,  if  the  conclusion  do  not  answer  to  the  beginning,  thai 
is  their  concern;  I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say,  have 
erected  a  monument  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to  the  reality  of  those 
singular  and  mighty  achievements  which  were  above  all  praise.  Aa  the  epic  poet, 
who  adheres  at  all  to  the  rules  of  that  species  of  composition,  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates,  but  only  some  particular 
action  of  his  life,  as  the  resentment  of  Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  or 
the  coming  of  ^neas  into  Italy ;  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either  for  my  justification 
or  apology,  that  I  have  heroically  celebrated  at  least  one  exploit  of  my  country- 
men ;  I  pass  by  the  rest,  Ibr  who  could  recite  the  achievements  of  a  whole  people  ? 
If,  after  such  a  display  of  courage  and  of  vigor,  you  basely  relinqubh  the  path  cf 
virtue,  if  yon  do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity  will  sit  in  judgment 
on  your  conduct  They  will  see  that  the  foundations  were  weU  laid ;  that  tlie 
beginning  (nay,  it  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious ;  but,  with  deep 
emotions  of  concern,  will  they  regrrct,  that  those  were  wanting  who  might  have 
completed  the  structure.  They  will  lament  tliat  perseverance  was  not  conjoineA 
with  such  exertions  and  such  virtues.  They  will  see  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest 
of  glory,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  greatest  achievements,  but  that  men 
only  were  wnnting  for  the  execution ;  while  they  were  not  wanting,  who  could 
rightly  counsel,  exhort,  inspire,  ahd  bind  an  unfading  wreath  of  praise  round  the 
brows  of  the  illustrious  acton  In  so  glorious  a  scene.'* 

After  reftding  these  noble  sentiments,  we  feel,  with  Wadsworth,  that 
not  only  England,  but  our  country,  and  the  World  hath  need  of  just 
such  men  at  this  crisis  of  affairs. 

Milton !  thou  shonld'st  be  living  at  this  honr : 
The  world  hath  need  of  thee. 

•        *        •        •        Weareselfidiiiien: 
Oh !  raise  ns  up,  return  to  ns  again ; 
And  give  us  mannen,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  flree. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  lifers  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godlinea ;  and  yet,  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  dnties  on  herself  did  luy. 

We  pass  now  to  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  to  which  we  hare 
prepared  brief  Notes,  referred  to  [l-'72]  in  the  text,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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A  LBTTBE  TO  MAWTMM.  ■AMUII.  BAHTLIB.^ 
BT  MHN  KILTON. 


Mabtbr  Hartub  : — ^I  am  long  since  persnaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  loye  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  oonjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  thoseaims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satis&ction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into» 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen* 
lion  far  more  laige,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief*  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  hare  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  J  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Janu<i8*  and  Didacties^ 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  seardi  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.*  Ai^d 
seeing  every  nation  afibrds  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefbre  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.'  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.^  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarising 
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ugaiost  the  Lfttin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisma, 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and 
judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  scaroe 
taste.'  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  youug,  un- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac- 
tions of  logic  and  metaphysics;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,^°  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^^  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,^'  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
£st  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  :  others  betake  them  to  state  affairs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;^^  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  ^^  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
the^  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  priqae 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 
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I  Bball  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstTation  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  bnt  stmight  conduct  you  to  a  hilbide,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  ^e  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  asceot,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
fhll  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^'  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  «&d 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.*  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly,  sltfifully,  and  magnanimondy, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^'  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
Academy,*'  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,^'  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly^*  to  the 
commencing,*  °  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absohtte. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*'  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  dvility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  ooav-enience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  tro<^s  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
dse,  and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studies :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neeea- 
saty  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;** 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,"  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  &r  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  gra^  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  m  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  luefollest 
points  of  graDunar,  and  vithal  to  season  them  and  win  them  earij 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  fluttering  sedueement  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book^ 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  CebeSf  Pluiarchj  and  other  Socratic  discourses  -^'^  but  in  Latin  we* 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quiotilian,*'  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
.main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dealito  Qod  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
deUght  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  efl^t- 
ual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fiiil  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules^  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture.^ ^  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato^  VarrOy  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  diflScult,  so  much  the  better;  it  is  not  a  difli- 
Gttlty  above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
for  this'waa  one  of  Hercules'  praises.'^  Ere  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose :  so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  ;*'  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  Latin;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology'®  of  ArUtoiU  and  Th&ophraB- 
ten,  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  onder  contribution. 
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The  like  acoeae  will  be  to  VitruTius,  to  Seneca's  Natural  Queetions,  to 
Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.  ^  ^  And  having  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic^  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru- 
mental science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.^'  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.^^  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  sianage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ez- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.*^  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.^'  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  Ibiget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus^  Henrnd^ 
Theacrituis^  Aratus^  Nicdnder,  Oppian,  Dionyiius ;  and,  in  lAjtin, 
Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil.^' 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.^^  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctriuating,  to  set  them  right  and  fiirm,' 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  alL 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenqphon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  aod 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolia.  Serip- 
tures.^^  B^ng  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics.^'  And  either  now  ox  before  this,, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue**^ 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  autidot%  it  W4(uld  be> 
No.  5.— [V#fc.  n,  No»  1J--8. 
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wholesome  enoi^h  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greekp 
Latin  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
ters, as  Traehima,  Alce$tU^  and  the  like.^  ^  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  atudy  of  Politics  ;*'  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
poUUcai  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  6t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
oonacience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  stead£s8t  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
IB  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  SoUm,  Zal- 
#i(ctM,  Ckaronda* ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes/'  Ssindays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  \he  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  hbtory,  ancient  and  modern  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
DOW  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Ghaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect.^^  When  all  these 
employments  are  weli  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories.,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  aU  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
CHeero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.^'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  accorchng  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly .^'  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  aH  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rale  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
CScero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.^^  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtiie  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  MazEoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decoram  is,  which 
k  the  grand  master-piece  to  obeerve.^*  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
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writers  be ;  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorioiu  and  mng- 
ni6cent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^ '  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things  :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.^®  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.* '  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and- twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.'*  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion.''  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria.'*  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  dty  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycseum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.'  •  The  exer- 
dse  which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.' ^     They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wreatling,  wherein  Eoglifthmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.'"     And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music' '  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,' °  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;'  ^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soil  organ -stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.'* 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study- 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.     Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;'^  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country."     They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company    to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant ;"  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences.   No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.    But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.     Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.**  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quartera  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.*'  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  ^ow  in  thia 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.*®  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon^ 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi* 
gal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  tima 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent*  *  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

IIL  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.^ ° 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  a» 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope.'  ^  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough.* 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  ;'*  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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[Thi  establishment  of  a  great  Universitj — ^the  ooncentration  in 
tome  one  place,  of  all  the  means  of  the  highest  culture, — ^it  matters 
not  under  what  auspices  of  city,  state,  or  denomination,  so  be  it  that 
its  class  and  lecture-rooms,  its  cabinets,  laboratories  and  libraries  are 
easily  accessible  to  scholars  from  every  section  of  the  country,  in  any 
department  of  study  and  research — was  presented  in  various  forms 
at  the  last  Annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  It  was  introduced  by  the  retiring 
President,  Prof.  Bachb,  in  his  Introductory  Address.  To  this  address 
we  append  a  report  of  the  remarks  which  followed  its  delivery, 
as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  which  followed  the 
reading  of  a  Paper  on  the  subject  of  University  Development  in 
Europe,  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.] 

The  Discussion  of  the  Topics  of  Prof  Bachb's  Address  being  in 
order. 
Prop.  S.  8.  Haldiman,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  remarked : — 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  to  which  from  bis  own 
connection  with  the  Coast  Survey,  the  President  could  not  well  allude, 
but  which  establish  strong  claims  on  the  mercantile  community  for  sub- 
stantial aid  to  such  an  in8titutk>n  of  higher  learning  as  has  been  so 
Udmirably  presented.  He  might  have  dwelt  on  the  discovery  of  shoals 
cmd  rocks  along  our  coast,  by  which  navigation  has  been  rendered  more 
safe,  and  millions  of  property  saved.  He  might  have  alluded  to  the 
scientific  labors  of  Maury,  Espy,  and  Redfield,  by  which  storms,  and 
head  winds  can  be  avoided,  and  routes  to  distant  parts  shortened.  He 
might  have  alluded  to  the  practical  application  of  the  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  galvanism,  by  which  the  protection  of  the  lightning  rod 
O)  his  own  invention,  had  been  thrown  around  our  dwellings,  and  ware- 
houses, and  ships,  and  instantaneous  comrounicatiohs  established  by 
telegraph,  between  counting-rooms,  and  homes,  the  most  widely  separa- 
ted. He  might  have  alluded  to  the  new  routes  opened  to  trafiic  and 
Cravel  by  the  explorations  made  by  the  officers  of  our  army,  who  were 
educated  in  the  highest  school  of  mathematical  science  in  this  country. 
Surely  that  portion  of  our  community,  which  enters  so  largely  into  these 
discoveries  and  their  application,  can  out  of  their  abundance  do  mucn  lo 
establish  an  institution,  by  which  science,  in  all  its  departments,  will  be 
still  further  advanced  and  society  in  all  its  relations  largely  benefited. 

*Thi«  article  should  haTe  followed  the  Remarka  of  Prof.  Bache,  oo  a  National  UniTeraltr* 
in  No.  4,  Vol.  I.,  p.  477. 
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The  President  alluded  to  the  fragmentory  and  disconnected  character 
of  higher  seminaries — the  encroachment  of  one  grade  of  schools  on  tha 
legitimate  field  of  another — of  our  High  Schools,  and  Free  AcademieSi 
on  the  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  a  growing  evil,  surely  the 
former  ought  not  to  confer  dangers  which  suppose  the  culture  only 
attainable  in  the  latter. 

Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
*     With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  a  resolution  which 
I  had  intended  to  offer  at  this  meeting  as  an  introduction  to  what  I  hav« 
to  say: 

Rewlved,  That  it  u  expedient  to  inqaire  whether  the  oollegcs  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  oout  noaiioB  of  the  ooromuD  schools,  should  be  sspported  by  the 
State,  as  the  public  school  is  supported  by  the  town. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  composed  of  members  from  all 
the  older  states,  is  to  exercise  a  vast  power  upon  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  new  states  and  the  republics  of  South  America. 
It  is  from  the  older  republics  that  these  new  states  are  to  receive  their 
ideas ;  from  our  models  they  are  to  shape  their  literary  institutions;  and 
it  becomes  an  important  question  for  us  to  see  what  we  do  in  this  regard* 
The  question  then  comes  beibre  the  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the  best 
form  to  be  adopted  by  a  Republic  ?  We  begin  with  this  proposition^ 
that  every  child  born  into  the  world  has  a  natural  right  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers^  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  in  their  natural 
order,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  due  proportion ;  that  every  individual 
shall  be  when  grown  up  just  such  a  character  as  God  ordained  ibr  the 
infant  constitution.  I  apprehend  that  a  republic  is  the  only  place  upon 
earth  where  this  idea  can  be  carried  into  eS&cL  What  then  is  the  duty 
of  a  republic  with  regard  to  every  human  being  bom  within  its  terri- 
tory? I  apprehend  it  to  be  this;  that  every  family  is  bound  to  take 
Gare4>f  its  children;  that  every  town — I  speak  of  the  township  Ibr  the 
sake  of  convenience  of  illustration,  although  well  aware  that  it  is  politi- 
cally unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  the  town  is  morally 
and  politically  bound  to  see  that  every  child  within  its  precincts  reeei? es 
an  education.  Every  town  ought  to  have  a  law  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  at  school,  public,  or  private,  and  compelling  the  duld 
to  go  to  some  school,  whether  the  parents  will  or  not.  The  state,  I 
apprehend,  is  but  a  continuation  of  tlie  town,  and  every  state  is 
morally  and  politically  bound  to  see  that  every  child  born  within 
its  territory,  receives  a  proper  physical,  intellectual^  and  moral  culture* 
What,  then,  is  the  next  step?  That  the  town  shall  institute  infant 
schools,  or  primary  schools,  and  shall  say  to  every  child  under  seven 
years  of  age — go  to  that  school,  and  you  will  find  a  good  school-house,  a 
good  teacher,  and  proper  books,  all  free ;  and  when  you  have  attended 
that  school  until  you  are  seven  years  of  age,  you  have  but  to  make  your 
bow  and  thank  the  town.  You  may  then  go  to  the  grammar  school 
where  you  will  find  appaiatus,  teachers,  books,  all  that  is  required 
The  town  asks  only  of  your  parents  to  clothe  and  feed  you.    And  when 
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3rou  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  go  to  the  high  echool, 
and  there  you  wiJl  find  all  the  instrumentalities  required  to  carry  you 
forward  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning. 

And  the  natural  conlinuation  of  this  system  is  the  true  republican  idea 
of  education.  Carry  out  this  republican  idea,  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  culture,  that  every  town  is  bound  to  see  that  its  children  receive 
education,  and  it  follows  that  every  state  is  morally  and  politically  bound 
to  d^elop  all  the  talents  that  God  sends  into  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  establish  a  free  college,  and  thus  to  carry  education 
still  onward,  and  make  each  child  what  God  designed  that  he  should 
be.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  education.  This 
is  the  idea  wnich  I  wish  to  see  established  in  all  the  republics  of  South 
America.  And  after  all  this  comes  the  noble  plan  which  has  been  so 
admirably  and  eloquently  described  by  our  retiring  President,  a  University 
into  which  the  best  scholars  from  our  colleges  may  go  and  receive  from 
the  country  such  culture  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  each  possesses  as 
shall  fit  him  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  bom  into  the  world, 
t^t  he  may  fill  the  spot  which  God  ordained  that  he  should  fill,  that  he 
may  work  without  frictio;i  in  his  own  proper  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jobn  McMullen,  of  New  York,  followed  with  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  power  of  sympathy  in  education,  which  as  they  had  no 
special  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  National  University,  are  omitted  in 
^is  place. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  remarked : — 

There  is  one  subject  spoken  of  in  the  address  of  the  retiring  President 
in  which  with  him  I  have  taken  great  interest,  and  with  him  have  suf- 
fered disappointment ; — it  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  University.  I 
can,  as  he  can,  speak  upon  the  subject,  now  at.lea8t,  with  independence. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  were  engaged  in  our  efforts  at  Albany, 
when  I  should  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  institution,  when 
against  the  entreaties  and  almost  the  tears  of  my  family  and  friends,  I 
should  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
country  to  have  abandoned  existing  connections  with  another  place  of 
learning,  to  join  that  institution.  But  since  that  time  I  have  designedly 
made  such  engagements,  as  will  make  it  impossible  now.  I  am  there- 
fore, as  free  as  the  President,  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  very  close  and  important  connection  with  the  subject  refer- 
red to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks ;  the  duty  of  the  government  to  educate 
every  citizen ;  its  duty,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  good  economy 
upon  the  part  of  the  State,  to  educate  every  one  of  its  citizens  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  just  as  good  economy  as  for  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  of  every  portion  of  his  stock.  The  state  will  be  benefitted  by 
educating  every  man  to  the  highest  point  that  he  can  be;  and  it  will  be 
the  best  investment  it  can  make  of  its  funds  to  invest  them  in  intellect 
developed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  University  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
and  high  schools,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  gives  the 
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only  meaDs  of  adapting  edueation  to  every  variety  of  intellect  I  begin 
to  think  that  even  id  our  Common  School  system,  excellent  as  it  is,  there 
is  one  great  defect.  As  it  is  administered' at  present  in  my  own  State, 
Masaachuaetts,  t  am  -sure  that  there  is.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
character  of  a  sort  6f  manufactory,  in  which  masses  of  educated  men 
are  to  be  turned  out  as  if  they  were 'screws  or  pihs.  This  id  no  way  tp 
educate  m^n.  *  Men  hiLve  individual  characters.  'Their  Deity  has  made 
theip  with  speciality,  and  we  can  not  unmake  thefti.  Ediication  must 
oonsost  in  giving  men  opportunities  for  develQ]iment,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the"  State  to  afford  those  opportunities. 
There  are  certain  men,  who  will,  under  any  circumstances  follow  the  sea., 
There  are  others  who  will  stay  at  home,  and  stand  behind  the  counter 
to  sell  the  goods.  You  can  not  help  it.  They  will  do  it  There  are 
others,  the  Smithsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Coopers,  of  our  race,  who 
will  go  into  the  market  and  make  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  founding 
institutionB  of  learning  which  shall  be  a  glory  to  their  country.  There 
are  the  Newtons  and  the  La  Places  who  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
Newtons  or  La  Places.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  intellectual 
family  has  given  birth  to  him  who  subdued  the  lightning,  and  to  that 
other,  who  is  now  among  us,  who  has  subdued  even  the  earthquake  to 
the  service  of  science,  and  compelled  this  destructive  agency  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  report  its  measure  with  unerring  precision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a  greater  number  of 
teachers,  and  also  to  arrange  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  intellect  can  properly  be  brought  out,  and  can  be  allowed 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  sympathy 
which  has  been  referred  to  [by  Mr.  McMullen,]  is  a  very  important  ond^ 
not  merely  the  sympathy  of  the  pupils  among  themselves,  but  sympa- 
thy with  their  teacher.  A  pupil  can  learn  from  his  teacher  only  when 
he  has  a  sympathy  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  through 
the  world  which  the  Deity  has  made,  we  shall  see  other  indications  of 
what  we  should  do  in  this  respect  We  certainly  should  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  lark  to  learn  its  song  from  the  raven,  or  for  the  bird  of 
night  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  cock  that  crows  in  the  morning ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  goose  to  teach  the  eagle  how  to  fly.  So  also  I  am 
quite  sure  that  minds  of  a  certain  order  can  only  be  instructed  by  minds 
of  the  same  order.  The  similia  aimUibtis  is  a  real  law  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  of  medical  science  or  not  I  think  that  it  was  important  for  the 
education  of  an  Agassiz,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
Cuvier ;  that  even  if  some  teachers  may  go  far  beyond  their  pupils,  so 
that  they  can  not  fully  follow  them,  yet  that  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
nature  will  inspire  the  pupil  to  rival  their  masters,  and  that  this  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  development  of  leading  minds. 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  doctrine  that  genius  will  find  its  own  way ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  genius  will  necessarily  be  developed  of  itself.  We  have 
another  popular  doctrine  which  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  which  is, 
that  opportunity  makes  the  man.    We  can  not  have  a  great  man  unless 

f 
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he  has  great  ability,  but,  neither  can  we  have  a  great  roan  who  has  not 
an  opportunity  worthy  to  develope  him.  It  k  important,  therefore,  that 
in  our  public  provision  for  education,  we  should  give  this  opportunity. 

There  is  one  oUier  remark  1  would  like  to  make,  in  reference  to  the 
religious  element  as  brought  into  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  exclude  it  from  the  fear  of  sectarian  influ- 
ences. Now  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  sectarianism  is  a  far  less  evil 
than  the  exclusion  of  religion ;  and  as  a  father,  I  would  rather  have  my 
own  child  subjected  to  any  sectarian  influences,  I  care  not  what  they  are, 
than  have  him  taught  in  a  school  where  his  Maker  is  not  constantly 
recognized.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  entirely  leave  this  out 
of  the  schools,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  take  the 
salt  out  of  all  our  food  during  the  day,  and  think  we  could  properly 
incorporate  it  into  our  system  by  eating  it  all  together  in  the  morning  or 
at  night 

[The  subject  of  this  Discussion  was  resumed  by  Prof  Pierce,  after 
the  reading  of  a  Paper  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  ''  Progress  of  Educational  Development  in  Europe."] 

This  learned  and  profound  discussbn  of  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
what  the  University  ought  to  be.  and  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of 
our  colleges  to  education.  I  confess  that  for  the  first  time,  have  I  had 
a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  this  whole  subject  1  have  known 
that  our  views  in  many  respects  were  quite  erroneous.  I  was  aware 
that  the  name  of  American  System,  as  applied  to  our  colleges,  was 
altogether  erroneous.  It  is  in  its  very  basis  such  a  system  as  would  not 
iMive  originated  in  a  free  people  from  their  own  action.  It  has  no  ele~ 
ment  of  freedom  in  it  Its  rigid  restriction  to  a  period  of  four  years;  iia 
conferring  of  degrees  without  examination,  merely  as  such,  merely  as 
honorary  titles,  are  altogether  exposed  to  our  system  of  free  education 
and  the  free  principles  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  this  subject  will  be  distinctly  brought  before  us  by  the  Standing 
Committee,  that  we  may  examine  it  from  this  point  of  view,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  recommending  to  our  colleges  to  abandon  their  present 
system  of  a  limited  period  for  education,  and  to  found  a  system  upon  the 
idea  of  giving  a  real  education,  such  an  education  as  men  want,  such  as 
parents  wish  their  sons  to  receive,  instead  of  sending  them  to  college  to 
stay  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  come  out  with  the  name  of  being  edu- 
cated, but  without  the  reality. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance,  also,  that  this  Association 
should  distinctly  recommend  that  degrees  as  at  present  given,  should  be 
abandoned  wholly  and  forever,  and  that  either  degrees  should  not  be 
given  at  all,  or  in  order  to  hav£  a  real,  instead  of  a  nominal  value,  that 
they  shall  be  given  after  satisfactory  examination,  and  that  they  shall 
be  accompanied  with  forms  of  expression  indicating  the  value  of  the 
examination.  The  only  institution  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of,  in  the  country  where  this  has  been  introduced,  is  the  Lawrence 
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Scientific  School  To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  other 
cases;  but  I  presume  it  is  not  carried  out  with  that  vigor,  with  that 
rigid  demand  for  examination  that  is  required  at  that  School.  We 
might  also  exclude  perhaps  the  Military  Schools  at  West  Point,  and 
Annapolis ;  but  they  are  very  difierent  from  the  common  systems,  and 
are  not  included  in  our  system  of  education.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of 
these  examinations  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  at  once  make  a  change  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  estimate  upon  the  character  of  that  school,  and  of  all  schools  founded 
upon  that  system.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
model  school  in  that  respect ;  simply  because  the  degrees  are  given 
after  a  very  rigid  and  thorough  examination,  and  only  given  to  those 
who  have  successfully  passed  such  an  examinatioa  The  degrees 
given,  and  the  difierent  certificates,  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  the 
German  and  Russian  institutions,  so  ably  developed  in  President  Tap- 
pan's  address.  We  give  the  titles,  Cum  Laude,  Magnft  Cum  Laude, 
and  Summ&  Cum  Laude.  The  consequence  is.  that  the  pupils  have 
become  stimulated  by  these  examinations  to  a  most  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  sudden  manner.  Through  the  school  the  efiect  was  instantane- 
ous, when  they  Ibund  that  the  examinations  were  real  examinations. 
The  cmxiety  to  get  a  high  degree,  is  intense ;  and  it  is  an  ambitioa 
accompanied  with  no  rivalry,  because  every  one  who  deserves  it  gets  it 
One  man  does  not  put  down  another  by  getting  it  Another  conse- 
quence of  this  plan,  is,  that  the  time  becomes  at  once  unlimited.  It  is 
true  that  we  passed  the  condition  that  we  would  not  give  an  examina- 
tion until  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  institution ;  but  this  last  year,  the 
students  examined, — and  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  examined — had 
been  in  the  mere  chemical  school  alone,  a  period  varying  from  four  to  six 
years  before  they  were  willing  to  ofier  themselves  for  examination. 
The  consequence  was  that  every  one  of  them  had  the  award  of  Summit 
Cum  Laude ;  and  they  were  examinations  such  as  I  never  belbre  thought 
possible.  They  were  examinations  which  these  young  men,  who  bad 
been  subjected  to  scientific  training  only,  without  the  opportunity  of 
classical  education,  of  that  admirable  classical  drilling  which  we  have 
certainly  introduced  into  our  schools,  passed  the  examination  as  I  think 
no  other  men  could  have  done,  with  all  the  accuracy,  all  the  rigor  of  a 
West  Point  examination.  The  best  scholars  at  West  Point  could  not 
have  shown  themselves  more  ready ;  and  they  were  examined  upon  the 
highest  points  of  chemistry,  each  of  them  being  at  the  blackboard  for 
four  or  ^ve  hours  in  continuous  examination  upon  the  most  difiicult  ques- 
tions in  the  Science.  One  of  them,  indeed,  gave  an  entirely  new  mode 
of  investigation,  original  with  himself,  upon  a  subject  that  some  of  the 
eminent  chemists  of  Europe  had  undertaken  in  vain  to  solve.  (Applause.) 
This  result  was  exclusively,  I  believe,  and  as  I  think  these  young  men 
will  tell  you,  because  we  had  the  examinations.  There  were  opportunities 
ofiered  for  education,  but  not  greater  than  could  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where without  difiiculty.     They  saw  the  importance  of  the  opportunity, 
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the  moment  they  saw  what  there  were  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  therefore 
they  availed  themselves  of  it  In  the  school  of  engineering  also,  the- 
young  men  were  examined.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  examined,  some 
of  whom  received  the  degree  of  Summ&  Cum  Laude,  some  that  of 
Magu&  Cum  Laude,  and  some  merely  that  of  Cum  Laude.  The  year 
before  there  had  been  a  few  students  who  could  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion, although  they  did  very  well.  They  were  disappointed ;  but  they 
re-appeared  the  next  year,  and  then  passed  the  examination,  and  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  winning  a  Summft  Cum  Laude.  One  of  these 
young  men  obtained  only  the  Magnft  Cum  Laude.  He  said  that  the 
examination  was  fair,  he  was  only  entitled  to  the  Magn&  Cum  Laude, 
but  he  was  bo  dissatisfied  with  himself  because  he  ought  to  have  got 
more,  that  he  said,  I  will  not  take  it  this  year;  if  you  can  not  give  me 
more  than  that,  I  will  try  again  next  year.  And  he  is  now  studying  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  the  higher  side.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  have  a  more  decided  and  positive  proof  than  this  of  the  value 
of  such  a  degree  given  under  such  circumstances ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  name. 
It  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  education,  and  a  stimulus,  which  lies  in  the 
right  way,  without  raising  any  bad  feelings ;  and  yet  it  is  as  strong  a 
stimulus  as  we  can  well  devise. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  this  system  was  introduced,  although 
in  an  institution  connected  with  the  old  forms  of  a  college,  yet  not  in  an 
old  college.  Although  I  have  been  connected  with  these  systems  for 
twenty-five  years,  still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  feel  the  great  dif- 
ficulties of  the  arrangement  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  true  -in  us  to  palm 
ofi'  with  the  name  of  well  educated  men — because  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  implies  that — those  who  are  not  well  educated.  The  President 
of  the  College  in  conferring  this  degree,  says  to  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
when  he  is  present,  that  he  knows  them  to  be  well  educated,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  a  great  many  are  not  And  thus  the  great  Scio  has  got  to 
be  an  object  of  ridicule.  1  think  it  is  a  wrong,  and  a  great  wrong,  that 
our  certificates  of  education  should  have  upon  the  face  of  them  a  false- 
hood. This  ought  to  be  remedied ;  and  I  believe  that  if  this  Association 
would  vigorously  stand  up  and  say  that  this  shall  be  amended,  they  can 
carry  it  through,  and  the  result  will  be  a  really  American  system  of 
education,  even  if  it  may  have  its  foundation  in  Prussia. 
Mr.  William  B.  Fowls,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
There  exists  in  this  country  the  most  gross  inequality  in  the  matter 
of  education.  Our  declaration  of  political  rights  is  most  signally  falsified 
in  this  particular.  School  Districts,  Towns,  and  States,  difier  as  well  in  the 
means,  as  in  the  condition  of  education — both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
(brms.  The  only  remedy  for  this  inequality,  is  in  applying  broadly  and 
universally,  the  principle  relied  upon  for  sustaining  a  University — that  the 
State  should  interpose  its  authority  and  means  to  provide  institutions  of 
different  grades,  each  as  perfect  in  its  appliances  as  possible,  and  then 
eaforce  on  every  family  the  duty  of  availing  itself  of  these  or  some  other 
institutions,  for  the  highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education 
of  every  child. 
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The  contrast  between  America  and  Europe  in  the  attention  which 
is  paid  to  special  professional  education  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
Bupposed. 

In  the  United  States  the  importance  of  special  education  in  the 
three  learned  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  excellent  schools,  in  which  these  sciences  are  taught 
are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Congress  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  army  officers  at  West  Point,  and  of  navy 
officers  at  AnuapolLs  ;  the  state  governments  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  have  or- 
ganized normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  common,  or 
public  elementary  schools;  some  incompletely  furnished  institu- 
tions have  assumed  the  title  "  Polytechnic,''— and  here  until  quite 
recently  have  ended  all  attempts  in  this  country  to  provide  for  special 
professional  education.  Within  a  few  years  past  a  slight  advance 
has  been  perceptible.  Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Union,  Brown,  and  perhaps  in  other  colleges  and 
universities,  for  instruction  in  applied  chemistry  and  engineering,  and 
"scientific  schools  '*  have  been  formally  organized  in  connection  with 
the  three  first  named  of  these  institutions.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  bequeathed  in  Massachusetts,  for  an  agricultural  school, 
and  two  or  three  State  Legislatures  have  taken  measures  for  the  foun- 
dation of  similar  establishments. 

Yet  there  still  exists  a  lamentable  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  special  schools,  and  particularly  schools  of  science,  are  estab- 
lished abroad,  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a  knowledge  of 
their  number,  character  and  influence,  were  generally  diffused  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  they  would  provide  for  themselves  the 
same  means  of  education  which  despotic  governments  have  found 
contributing  so  much  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  subjects. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,*  a  list  was  g^ven  of  the  spe- 
cial  schools,  {Fachsckulen^)  established  in  the  different  states  of  Ger- 
many. In  further  illustration  of  the  acknowledged  value  of  such 
— — — — 
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institutioDfl,  it  is  proposed  to  cite  the  example  of  another  country^ 
vhich  in  spite  of  its  frequent  revolutions,  maintains  a  proud  preem- 
inence in  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  general  vants  of 
men. 

France  is  distinguished  among  European  nations  for  the  number, 
variety  and  excellence  of  schools  which  provide  for  special  professional 
education.  Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  are  not  less  than 
nine  schools  of  law,  at  Paris,  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse;  three  schools  of  medicine,  at 
Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg;  three  schools  of  pharmacy  at 
the  same  places ;  six  ^Acuities  of  theology,  and  eighty-three  grand 
seminaries  of  theology  of  the  Catholic  church,  (one  in  almost  every 
diocese,)  two  Protestant  faculties  and  seminaries  at  Strasbourg  and 
Montauban,  and  a  Rabbinical  school  at  Metz.  In  the  different  depart- 
ments there  are  not  less  than  eighty-three  seminaries  or  normal 
schools  for  male  and  female  teachers.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
military  and  naval  instruction  in  the  celebrated  Imperial  school  at 
Saint  Cyr,  for  the  training  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  officers ; 
in  the  Imperial  naval  school  at  Brest,  (upon  the  vessel  le  BordcL,)  for 
the  education  of  officers  of  the  government  marine ;  and  in  the  Impe- 
rial school  of  military  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Paris,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  army  physicians. 

But  in  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  speak  of  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  in  France  for  acquiring  a  superior  education  in  special  depart- 
ments of  learning,  aside  from  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  or  mili- 
tary and  naval  science. 

Provision  of  the  most  liberal  character  is  made  for  advanced  scien- 
tific and  literary  education  in  the  faculties  of  the  Univenity,  The 
titie  "  University  "  was  formerly  applied  in  France,  as  it  still  is  in  Ger- 
many to  separate  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there  were  many, — 
that  of  Paris,  being  the  most  celebrated.  After  the  great  revolu- 
tion. Napoleon  arranged  all  the  departments  of  public  instruction  in 
the  empire  into  one  system,  which  was  styled  the  University  of  France. 
This  appellation,  if  not  formally,  is  virtually  dropped  at  present,  but 
the  '*  Faculties  '*  of  the  university  are  still,  and  always  have  been  spo* 
ken  of  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Thus  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France,  recognizes  %^^ 
distinct  faculties ;  theology,  law,  medicine,  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical sciences  and  letters. 

In  the  empire  there  are  16  faculties  of  science,  sometimes  associated 
with,  and  sometimes  disconnected  from  the  other  faculties  above 
named.     They  are  established  at  Paris,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen, 
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Glennont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseilles,  MontpelKer, 
Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasbourg  and  Toulouse. 

The  scientific  faculty  at  Paris,  in  the  Sorbonne,  numbers  eighteen 
professors,  (besides  five  agrigis*)  among  whom  are  many  men  of 
the  highest  distinction,  Leverrier,  Dumas,  Milne-Edwards,  <fec. 

The  following  are  the  present  departments  of  instruction  ; — ^phys- 
ical astronomy;  mathematical  astronomy;  higher  algebra;  higher 
geometry ;  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  mechanics ;  physical  and 
experimental  mechanics ;  calculus  of  probabilities,  and  mathematical 
physics ;  general  physics,  (two  professors ;)  chemistry,  (two  profess- 
ors;) mineralogy;  geology;  botany;  general  physiology;  zodlogy, 
anatomy,  and  physiology ;  anatomy,  comparative  physiology  and 


The  other  &culties  of  science  are  naturally  less  complete  than  that 
of  Paris,  and  it  is  deemed  enough  to  mention  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, without  specifying  their  departments.  It  is  as  follows :  Bes- 
ancon,  six  ;  Bordeaux,  six ;  Caen,  five ;  Clermont,  four ;  Dijon,  six ; 
Grenoble,  five ;  Lille,  four ;  Lyon,  seven ;  Marseilles,  four ;  Montpel- 
lier,  seven ;  Nancy,  four ;  Poitiers,  four ;  Rennes,  six ;  Strasbourg, 
six ;  Toulouse,  eight 

The  faculties  of  letters  in  France  are  16  in  number,  and  are  in  the 
same  towns  with  the  faculties  of  science,  except  that  there  are  two  of  the 
former  at  Aix  and  Douai,  and  none  at  Lille  and  Marseill es.  At  Paris,  in 
the  Sorbonne,  twelve  chairs  are  occupied  by  this  fEu;ulty,  namely  ;  phi- 
losophy, history  of  philosophy,  Greek  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin 
poetry,  French  eloquence,  French  poetry,  foreign  literature,  comparative 
grammar,  ancient  history,  modem  history,  and  geography.  There 
are  four  honorary  professors,  Messrs.  Guizot,  Villeroain,  Cousin,  and 
Boissonade,  and  twenty  agreg^s.  In  the  provincial  towns,  the  num- 
ber of  professors  in  the  &culty  of  Letters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  that 
of  the  faculties  of  science. 

There  are  four  schools  of  a  preparatory  character,  in  which  there 
are  instructors  both  of  Science  and  Letters  at  Angers,  Mulhouse,  Nan- 
tes and  Rouen. 

Subordinate  to  these  faculties  are  the  lyceums,  62  in  num- 
ber, and  colleges,  245  in  number,  which  are  ^secondary"  in  their 
rank,  and  hold  nearly  the  same  position  in  France,  as  the  gymnasi- 
ums and  real-schools  in  Germany.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
allow  of  their  examination. 

There  is  one  college,  however,  which  is  an  exception, — ^the  Imperial 
College   of  France,  which  was  founded  in  1530.      Although  now 

*  Tb«  agrigia  in  France  corr«q>oDd  nearly  lo  the  Privat  Dooeoten  in  Germany. 
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oominallj  under  the  ministrj  of  public  instruction,  it  has  always  been 
an  independent  establishment!  and  was  not  even  included  in  the 
university  oi^nization  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  this  institution 
there  are  thirty-four  readers  and  professors  in  the  following  depart- 
ments : — astronomy,  mathematics,  general  and  mathematical  physics, 
general  and  experimental  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  natural  his- 
tory of  inorganic  bodies,  natural  history  of  organic  bodies,  comparative 
embryology,  natural  and  statute  law,  history  of  legislation,  polit- 
ical economy,  history  and  morals,  archaeology,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Syriac  languages,  Arabic  language,  Persian  language,  Turkish  lan- 
guage, Chinese  and  Tartar-mandchou  language  and  literature,  Sans- 
krit language,  Greek  language  and  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin 
poetry,  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  French  language  and  literature 
in  the  middle  ages,  modern  French  language  and  literature,  languages 
and  literature  of  modern  Europe,  Slavic  languages  and  literature. 

Some  of  the  professors  here,  are  also  professors  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Many  of  their  names  are  of  the  highest  distinction  for  example. 
Michel  Chevalier,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Biot,  Stanislas  Julien,  &o. 

In  this  place  may  also  be  mentioned  the  lectures  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  at  the  celebrated  Garden  of  Plants.  Connected 
with  this  institution  are  professors  devoted  to  the  following  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  and  science;  comparative  physiology  ;  com-, 
parative  anatomy ;  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  man ;  zoology, 
(mammalia  and  birds ;)  zoology,  (reptiles  and  fishes  ;)  zoology,  (insects, 
Crustacea,  and  arachnides;)  zo5logy,  (Annelides,  molluscs,  and 
zoophytes ;)  botany ;  cultivation  ;  geology ;  mineralogy ;  palaeontology; 
physics  applied  to  natural  history ;  organic  chemistry ;  inorganic 
chemistry. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  sixte-en  faculties  of  science,  the  college  of 
France,  and  the  museum  of  natural  history,  instruction  in  pure  science, 
of  the  most  elevated  order  is  provided,  and  that  in  sixteen  faculties 
of  letters,  corresponding  advantages  are  offered  for  literary  pursuits. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  natural  sciences,  in  their 
applications,  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  central  schools,  estab- 
lished for  the  most  part  at  Paris,  and  usually  bearing  the  title  "  Im- 
perial,^' as  a  recognition  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  government  In  the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  subordi- 
nate schools  of  science  are  found,  of  grades  which  correspond  to  the 
"  Secondary,"  and  "Primary  "  schools,  ordinarily  so  called  in  the  con- 
tinental systems  of  public  instruction.  Many  graduates  of  the  higher 
Imperial  schools  become  teachers  in  the  lower  schools,  by  means  of 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  science  is  well  diffused  among  all 
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dttseB  in  society.  Other  graduates  of  the  higher  schools  ultimately 
take  the  chief  directiou  of  mines,  chemical  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments,  works  of  ciWl  engineering,  architectural  undertakings, 
and  immense  landed  estates,  or  they  enter  some  adminbtrative  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  demands  a  deep  knowledge  of 
science,  for  example,  the  mint,  the  inspection  of  drugs,  foods,  &c.;  while 
the  subordinate  positions,  either  in  industrial  callings,  or  in  these 
branches  of  civil  service  are  filled  by  those  whohave  studied  in  the  lower 
class  of  schools.     There  are  also  special  schools  of  a  Literary  character. 

From  the  institutions  for  instruction  in  pure  science,  and  in  the 
highest  departments  of  literature,  we  accordingly  pass  to  a  consider- 
ation of  those  institutions  in  which  the  applications  of  science  hold 
a  prominent  place,  or  literary  pursuits  are  followed  with  some  prac- 
tical aim.  Information  mostly  derived  from  official  sources,  will  be 
given  concerning  all  the  more  important,  beginning  with  those  of  a 
literary  character. 

The  following  special  schools  of  language  and  history  are  estab- 
lished by  the  French  government. 

1.  The  Imperial  School  of  Records,  (Ecole  des  Chartes,)  at  Paris. 
This  institution,  begun  in  1821,  and  connected  with  the  Imperial 
Library,  prepares  young  men  for  the  duties  of  librarians  and  keepers 
of  public  archives.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  not  less  than 
24  years  old,  and  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Backelier  h  Let- 
ires.  The  course  of  studies  occupies  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
those  who  have  passed  a  successful  examination,  receive  the  diploma 
of  Arckiviste  paliographe.  This  diploma  gives  the  right  to  a  salary 
of  600  francs  for  three  years  to  six  former  pupils  of  the  school. 
This  right  is  lost  by  refusing  to  accept  a  position  in  the  public  employ- 
ments open  to  the  archivists,  such  as  the  duties  of  librarianl|  archive 
keepers,  teachers  in  the  EcoU  des  Ckartes,  &c.  There  are  eight 
scholarships,  {bourses,)  open  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  the  anuual 
income  of  each  being  600  francs.  The  pupils  are  charged  with  the 
publication  of  the  Documents  inedits  de  Chistoire  de  France. 

There  are  seven  professors  in  the  school  who  instruct  in  the  deci- 
phering of  manuscripte  and  documents,  in  geography  and  history, 
the  use  of  seals,  value  of  monies  and  measures,  study  of  languages, 
archaeology,  d^c,  <fec. 

2.  School  of  living  Oriental  Languages,  This  school,  also  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  Library,  was  founded  in  1795,  with  a  view 
to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  government  service,  military  and 
avil,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  encouraging  lin- 
guistic science.   There  are  nine  chairs,  namely, — ^Arabic ;  Persian :  Tur^ 
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kish ;  Arroenian ;  modern  Greeks  and  Graek  Paleography ;  oomsioo 
Arabic ;  Hindoofitani ;  Chinese ;  Malay,  and  Japanese. 

3.  Couth  in  Archaeology,  A  course  of  instruction  in  Archaeology 
in  connection  with  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  Imperial  Library,  was 
commenced  in  1795,  with  a  yiew  to  making  known  the  monomeiits 
of  art  and  the  historical  monuments  of  antiquity. 

4.  French  School  at  Athens^  Greeu,  The  object  of  this  school  is  to 
give  youDg  professors  the  means  of  perfecting 'themselves  in  the  lan- 
guage, history  and  antiquities  of  Greece.  The  members  of  the  school 
are  named  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  after  a  special  exam- 
ination in  the  Greek  language,  ancient  aud  modem,  the  elements  of 
palaeography  and  archaeology,  and  the  history  and  geography  of 
Greece.  They  reside  at  Athens  two  years,  (and  may  do  so  by  speoiai 
permission  for  a  third  year,)  during  which  time  they  receive  a  special 
salary. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  separately,  the  higher  institutions  ibr 
instruction  in  the  applications  of  science.  They  vary  of  course  in 
their  character,  rank,  and  requirements  for  admission.  Some  of  them 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  others 
under  the  n^inistry  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  the  ministry  of  war.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  a  proper  order  for  their  enumeration,  that  of  the  Annti- 
aire  de  rinatruction  Publique^  will  here  be  followed. 

1 .  Imperial  Schools  of  Agriculture  are  established  at  Grignon, 
Grand-Jouan,  and  la  Saulsaie,  and  St  Angean.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  be  at  least  17  years  old,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic^  geometry,  and  physics,  and  in  French  orthography,  and 
grammar.  The  course  of  studies  lasts  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  QBTtiiicates  of  capacity  are  awarded. 

In  addition  to  these  three  high  schools  of  agriculture,  there  are 
forty-nine  of  subordinate  farm  schools,  (fermes-^coles,)  situated  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  empire. 

2.  Imperial  Veterinary  Schools  are  located  at  Alfert,  Lyon,  and 
Toulouse.  These  schools  are  to  train  veterinary  surgeons,  for  military 
and  civil  service.  The  candidates  fur  admission  must  be  between  17 
and  25  years  old,  and  the  course  of  studies  last  four  years. 

3.  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  have  been  founded  at 
ChMons  sur  Marne,  since  the  year  of  the  Republic ;  at  Angers  since 
1811 ;  and  Aix  since  1843.  Pupils  to  be  admitted  must  be  betweeo 
15  and  17  years  old ;  tlieir  instruction  continues  for  three  years,  and 
i^  both  theoretical  and  practical  in  its  character.  The  scholars  ars 
fitted;  M>  he  the  heads  of  manufacturing  establishments,  foremen  in 
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shofM,  ^.,  reoeiving  a  more  practieal  education  than  in  the  following 
higher  schools. 

4.  The  Central  School  of  Arte  and  Manufacturee  at  Paris,  was 
begun  in  1829  as  a  private  institution,  intended  to  prepare  civil  engin- 
eers, directors  of  manufactories,  professors  of  applied  science,  &c.  It 
is  now  under  government  direction,  and  prepares  its  pupils  in  four 
specialties;  chemistry,  mechanics,  metal  working,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
designing.  The  complete  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three 
years.  In  the  third  year  pupils  may  be  examined  for  the  diploma  of 
civil  engineer,  and  certificates  of  capacity  may  be  awarded  to  those 
who  excel  only  in  some  of  the  departments  of  study. 

5.  The  Imperial  School  cf  Mineiy  at  Paris,  is  designed  to  train 
government  engineers,  but  pupils  are  received  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  the  public  service.  Candidates  for  entrance  must  be  between 
18  and  25  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  theory  and  use  of  loga- 
rithms, elements  of  analytical  geometry,  and  elements  of  statics. 
They  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  design. 

The  course  of  studies  last  three  years,  and  instruction  is  gratu- 
itous. 

6.  School  of  matter  workmen  in  Minee  at  Alais.  .  This  school  is  for 
educating  foremen  of  mines,  who  shall  have  sufficient  practical  skill 
to  guide  the  workmen,  and  enough  theoretical  knowledge  to  under- 
stand and  execute  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  the  mine.  The  can- 
didate for  admission  must  be  16  years  old,  and  must  be  able  to  cipher 
and  understand  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
studies  continue  through  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  certificate 
of  master  miner  is  given  to  those  who  are  qualified  for  it. 

7.  School  cf  Minere  at  Saint  Mienne,  This  institution  is  design- 
ed to  train  directors  of  mines,  metallurgical  establishments,  &c,  No 
one  can  be  admittcfd  who  is  less  than  16  or  more  than  25  years  of  age. 
The  preliminary  examination  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry  and  algebra,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  linear  design.  The  course- of  instruction,  lasting  three  years 
ia  gratuitous.    Certificates  of  capacity  are  awarded  at  its  close. 

8.  Imperial  School  of  Forestry,  at  Nancy.  This  institution  is 
to  train  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  administration  of  forests, 
a  department  of  the  government  peculiarly  important  in  France,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  fuel,  timber,  d^c  JPupils  seeking  admis- 
sion, must  be  not  less  than  19  yeaia  of  age,  and  not  more  than  201. 
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They  must  be  free  from  all  physical  infirmities  and  disease,  and  mnit 
have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelier  es  Sciences^  or  a  certificate  of 
corresponding  proficiency,  and  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  cosmography 
mechanics,  history  and  geography  of  France,  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. They  must  also  write  a  French  grammatical  exercise,  a  Latin 
version,  a  German  theme,  and  must  evince  a  knowledge  of  linear  and 
imitative  design. 

The  course  of  studies  lasts  two  years.  At  its  termination,  students 
who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  ha^'e  the  rank  of  garde 
giniral  of  forests,  and  have  a  right  to  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
employments  of  that  trade.  They  receive,  provisionally,  the  salary 
of  garde  general  adjoint^  and  are  employed  in  the  administration, 

9.  The  Imperial  School  of  Bridget  and  Ifoads,  (Fonts  et  Chaus^es,) 
at  Paris,  is  designed  to  train  engineers  of  bridges  and  roads  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  Such  pupils  are  received  only  from  the 
Polytechnic  school,  but  others,  not  intended  for  the  public  service, 
may  also  be  admitted.  The  subjects  of  study  are,  construction  of 
roads,  rail-roads,  canals,  bridges,  harbors,  improvement  of  rivers, 
civil  architecture,  applied  mechanics,  agricultural  hydraulics,  etc. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age,  and  must  pass  a  triple  examination,  the  highest  studies  in  which 
are  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, mechanics,  architecture,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

10.  Imperial  Polytechnic  School,  at  Paris.  In  this  institution 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  following  services  :  military  and  naval 
artillery  and  engineering,  the  corps  of  hydographical  engineers,  the 
commissariat  of  the  marine,  the  corps  of  the  £tat  Major,  roads  and 
bridges,  mines,  administration  of  tobacco,  telegraphic  lines,  &c  ;  in 
short,  those  public  services  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  mathematical  sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  born  in  France  or  naturalized,  must  be  between  16  and  20  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelier  es  Sciences. 
They  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  various  studies, 
including  trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics^ 
physics,  and  chemistry,  the  French  and  German  languages,  &c.  The 
studies  continue  through  two  years.  The  pupils  are  under  military 
discipline. 

1 1 .  Conserva  tory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  Paris,  In  connection  with 
this  great  Industrial  Museum,  lectures  are  annually  given  by  eminent 
professors,  in  the  following  departments :  Geometry  applied  to  the 
Arts,  descriptive  Geometry,  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts,  Phyaica 
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applied  to  the  arts,  chemintry  applied  to  industry,  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts,  agricultural  chemistry,  zoology  applied  to  agriculture 
and  industry,  agriculture,  ceramic  arts,  spinning  and  weaving,  dye- 
ing, civil  constructions,  Industrial  administration  and  statistics,  indus- 
trial- legislation. 

Such  are  the  principal  higher  schools  for  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Subordinate  schools,  more  directly  practical  in  their  character, 
have  naturally  arisen  all  over  the  land,  some  established  by  public, 
some  by  private  enterprise.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
nearly  fifty  £urm-schools,  (fermes  ecoles,)  and  over  forty  schools  of 
navigation,  (hydrographie,)  established  in  the  principal  maritime  towns 
of  the  empire,  for  training  captains  and  masters  for  commercial 
vessels. 

No  notice  has  been  given  in  this  article  to  the  schools  of  design, 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  music,  for  which  liberal  provision  is  also  made 
by  the  government.    Their  consideration  may  hereafter  be  taken  up. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  (July,  1 856, 

p.  146,)  appears  an  interesting  letter  from  an  American  gentleman 

now  in  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  advantages  which  are  offered  in  the 

various  schools  of  Science  in  that  city.     He  gives  the  following  advice 

to  Americans  who  propose  to  pursue  their  scientific  studies  in  France. 

'^  Let  the  stadent  arrive  aboat  the  Ist  of  November  in  a  Havre  Packet,  and 
establish  himself  in  comfortable  lodgings,  somewhere  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  nelgliborhood  of  the  great  schools.  These  may  be  had,  with  board, 
for  $5-7  per  week.  On  or  abont  the  15th  of  November,  lectures  begin  at  the 
'  Ecole  dee  Mines,'  the  ^  Sorbonne,'  the  ^  Jardin  dt's  Plant(>s,'  a  little  later  at  the 
*■  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,'  and  the  *•  College  de  France.'  The  Ecole  des 
Mines  has  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  among  its  professors,  and  its  course  . 
it  is  well  known  is  most  thorough  and  exact ;  but  admission  to  it  is  not  always 
o&<y«  and  the  student  should  not  attempt  it  unless  he  propoees  to  remain  for  the 
whole  term  of  three  years.  It  is  perhaps  also  a  better  place  to  become  acquainted 
with  practical  mining,  than  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
liberal  scientific  training.  Let  the  student  rather  attach  himself  to  particular 
schools  for  particular  studies.  For  analytical  chemistry,  let  him  enter  some  one  of 
the  excellent  private  laboratories,  of  which  he  will  see  notices  pasted  up  all  over 
this  part  of  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  the  lectures  of  M.  Ballard,  the  cel- 
ebrated discoverer  of  bromium,  and  an  admirable  lecturer,  or  those  of  his  col- 
league, M.  Dumas,  at  the  Sorbonne.  For  agricultural  chemistry,  let  him  resort 
to  M.  Boufisingault,  at  the  *■  Cr)n8ervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.'  On  particninr 
subjects  he  will  find  admirable  lectures  at  the  Coll%e  de  France,  like  those  of  M. 
Deville,  this  winter,  on  volcanoes.  If  he  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  rocks  and  minerals,  let  him  follow  the  lectures  of  M.  Cordier  and  Dofr^noy 
respectively,  at  the  Jardm  des  Plantee,  or  rather  let  him  follow  the  ^  Conrs  Prati- 
,  qnes  d'Histoire  Naturelle '  of  the  Garden,  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  this  magnificent  establishment,  and  whicU  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
impr>rtant  of  the  soientifio  advantages  of  Paris,  especially  to  foreigners.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  that  the  student  must  chiefly  resort  for  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  facilities  required  for  the  successful  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose,  in  America,  that  it  is  nothing  more  dian  a  great  botanical 
and  zodlogk;al  garden.  This  is  a  mistake ;  its  true  name  is  the  ^  Museum  d'His- 
toire Naturelle,'  and  it  is  a  magnificent  establishment,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
•very  branch  of  soientifio  knowledge  oonnected  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
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It  has  been  rendered  illastrioiu  by  the  learoed  labora  of  Boffoo,  Cavier,  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  men.  Besides  the  ^rand  galleries  of  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  there  is  a  magnificent  gallery  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  all  of  them 
situated  in  a  beautiful  garden  devoted  to  the  Horticultural,  Botanicsd,  and  Zoolngi- 
oal  part  of  the  establishment.  There  are  lectures  delivered  gratis  upon  Chemis- 
try by  Fremy,  Electricity  Becqnerel,  Geology  by  Cordier,  Mineralogy  by  Dufr6- 
noy,  and  on  other  subjects  by  men  equally  celebrated,  such  as  D'Orbigny  anc^St 
Uilare.  And  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  thorough  and  complete  sort  of 
instruction  than  can  ever  be  conveyed  by  ordinary  lectures,  the '  Coura  Partiqnes 
d*Histoire  Naturelle '  have  been  established,  or  ^  Repetitions  de  Min6ralogie,  de 
GiHilogie,  de  Botanique,  et  de  Zoologie,  avec  manipulations  et  nombreux  exercises 
u  Taide  d^instruments  et  d'echantilluns,^  with  charges  for  the  whole  of  the  Ibnr 
courses,  $25 ;  for  one  set  of  lectures,  $6 ;  for  more  than  one,  $5  each.  Or 
should  the  student  wish  for  more  special  instruction  still  than  this,  he  can  obtain  it 
on  any  branch  of  Natural  Science  for  .Vr.  or  $1  per  leason  from  any  of  the 
Assistants  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  accompanied  with  the  free  use  and  examina^ 
tion  of  instruments  and  specimens,  and  what  perhaps  is  of  more  advantage,  a 
thorf)ugh  initiation  under  their  eye,  into  all  the  curiosities  and  treasures  of  theae 
vast,  beautiful,  and  costly  collections,  in  many  respects,  probably  the  most  com* 
plete  that  can  be  found.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  the  student,  that  in  Paria 
he  can  have  the  command  of  all  possible  advantages  iur  the  prosecution  of  i 
Ufic  studies,  most  of  them  gratis,  and  the  rest  at  a  moderate  price.'' 


LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIENCE. 
^*  0*er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rnle, 
And  son  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graoea, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  aoihooL 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neok  places 
Heaven^s  starry  globe,  and  there  sustams  it; — m 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below, 
Of  education, — ^Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  ahow, 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aalope, 
And  robea  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Diatinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
O  part  them  never  !     If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
Fkom  her  own  life  that  hope  ia  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  oVr,  with  soul-tranaftiBing  eyes, 
And  the  soil  murmur  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  suppliea ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  lor*. 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 
When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statne*s  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both." 

S.  T.  COLKEXOOB. 
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BT     OIDBOH     r.    THATEB» 
Ltit  Maelpal  of.Chaanpj^Hall  8chM>l«  Bortoo. 


BuoRS  attemptiog  to  illustrate  the  principles  laid  down  in  my 
May  letter,  ^nd  show  their  application  to  the  business  of  the  school* 
room,  I  wUl  devote  one  letter  mainly  to  the  subject  of  marvners ;  a 
subject  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  morals  themselves. 
Morals  form  the  basis  of  human  character ;  but  manners  are  its  deco- 
rations, and  aids  to  its  developments.  Morals  are  the  staple  of  human 
laws,  the  grand  regulators  (or  should  be)  of  human  governments; 
manners  are  their  gildings,  which  tend  to  soften  their  asperities,  and 
win  a  more  ready  acquiescence  in  their  observance.  Morals  are  the 
solid  bullion,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  currency  of  a  community ; 
manners,  the  small  notes  or  coins,  ever  ready  for  use,  and  without 
which  the  business  intercourse  of  mankind  must  cease,  or  retrograde 
to  the  condition  of  things  that  existed  in  the  world's  infancy.  In  fine, 
morals  are  the  sun  behind  a  cloud,  which,  though  giving  light  to  the 
world,  lacks  the  genial  force  of  its  shining  face ;  manners  are  the 
agencies  that  displace  the  cloud,  and  reveal  the  glorious  orb  in  all  its 
original  power. 

We  hence  perceive  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two.  Nei- 
ther is  complete  in  itself.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
They  should  not  be  separated.  Morals  divorced  from  manners,  would 
be  cold  and  repulsive ;  united  to  them,  they  become  attractive  and 
pleasing.  While  manners,  unasaociated  with  n^iorals,  degenerate  into 
hypocrisy — furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  *<  whited  sepulchre"  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  manners,  civility, 
courtesy,  or  politeness, — for  I  shall  use  them  synonymously, — I  allude 
to  them  as  having  a  right  foundation,  and  as  belonging  to  moral  duty. 
They  give  a  charm  to  social  intercourse,  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. This  is  a  &ct  universally  admitted ;  and  yet  one  that  seems 
to  be  less  practised  upon,  in  each  succeeding  year  of  our  nation's 
history. 

It  was  once  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  gentlemanly  manners,  that  the 
individual  had  been  reared  by  respectfible  parents.  This  is  now  by  no 
flueaDs  a  conclusive  inference.     Family  training,  in  many  instances, — 
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perbaps  in  a  mijoritj, — ^has  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  chance,  or  the 
will  of  the  young,  has  taken  its  place.  The  respect  always  due  to 
parents,  to  seniors  in  age,  to  superiors  in  station,  in  wisdom,  and  vir- 
tue, has  so  nearly  died  out  in  this  country,  as  to  have  undermiued  the 
very  foundation  of  that  for  which  I  am  pleading.  For,  if  from  those 
whose  claims  are  of  a  paramount  nature,  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
reiiued  life  are  withheld,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  they  will  be  extended 
to  the  stranger,  encountered  in  the  marts  of  business,  the  walks  of 
pleasure,  or  the  rounds  of  general  intercourse. 

An  apostle,  in  writing  to  a  young  friend,  says,  in  speaking  of  chil- 
dren, "  let  them  learn  to  show  piety  at  home," — meaning  duty  to  par 
reritSy  or  those  in  superior  relation.  Here,  then,  at  homt^  is  where 
the  sentiment  is  to  take  root,  be  nurtured,  and  made  to  grow.  Its 
influence  will  then  go  forth  with  the  young,  controlling  their  behavior 
towards  others,  and  checking  that  rudeness  which  has  become  a  re- 
proach to  our  country  among  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Since,  then,  this  duty  has  come  to  be  so  much  neglected  by  those  on 
whom  it  naturally  devolves,  the  teacher  is  to  exercise  double  diligence 
in  its  inculcation.  And,  although  it  may  be  vary  discouraging,  espe- 
cially at  the  ojitset  of  your  teaching,  to  think  that  you  work  single- 
handed,  let  me  entreat  you  to  take  courage ;  to  assure  you  that,  in 
most  cases,  your  efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  seconded  at  the  homes 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  that  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  children  grow  up,  adorned  with  the  graces,  as  well  as  imbued 
with  the  good  morals,  properly  belonging  to  a  Christian  community : 
they  are  very  glad  to  have  this  boon  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  business — the  accumulation  of  wealth— engrosses  the 
father's  attention,  absorbs  his  time,  and  leaves  him  no  leisure  for  the 
home  instruction  of  his  children.  The  mother  may  do  what  she  can, 
but  without  her  husband's  cooperation,  her  best  endeavors  are  often 
neutralized.  When,  however,  she  finds  the  work  begun  at  school,  she 
is  eager  in  assisting  the  teacher  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Ascertaining 
what  they  are,  she  strives  to  enforce  them  when  the  children  are  in 
her  presence,  and  each  aids  the  other  in  the  good  work. 

But  how  are  the  details  in  this  training  to  be  carried  into  practice  ? 
To  answer  this,  involves  numerous  particulars.  To  teach  penmanship 
well,  a  man  must  write  well  himself;  to  make  good  readers,  he  mast 
read  well ;  to  make  good  mathematicians,  he  must  understand  well 
the  subject.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  aim  and 
effort  of  the  man,  who  would  impress  the  stamp  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman upon  the  manners,  habits,  and  character,  of  each  one  of  his 
pupils,  must  be  to  deserve  that  appeUation  himself!    In  proportion 
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as  be  merits  this,  will  he  saooeed  in  moliiplyiiig  the  copies  of  so 
deairaUe  a  work. 

Let  us  DOW  asoertam  the  elements  of  genuine  politeness.  The 
counterfeit  we  should  eschew  as  we  would  a  spurious  bank-note.  It 
can  baye  no  o(mneotion  with  morals ;  and  it  is  politeness,  as  ooadjutor 
with  morals,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  encourage  and  promote. 

Politeness,  or  good  manners,  then,  we  consider  as  the  o£bpring  of 
benevolence,  love,  or  kindness  of  heart.  Its  aim  is  to  make  others 
happy ;  to  smooth  down  the  rough  edges  and  sharp  points  to  be  met 
in  our  collisions  with  society,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  friction  from 
human  intercourse  which  is  inevitable  without  the  exercise  of  this 
meliorating  grace.  From  the  uncouth  bearing  of  many  individuals,  it 
may  be  deemed  impossible,  in  their  cases,  to  add  or  develop  this 
grace ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  task  will  not  be  a  light  one.  But 
there  is  a  germ  of  the  **  raw  material "  in  every  human  soul ;  and  the 
business  of  the  educator  is  to  unfold,  to  form,  and  direct  it.  This 
will  be  difficult  or  easy,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  respect- 
ive subjects ;  but,  be  assured,  it  is  invariably  attainable,  although  not 
in  equal  degrees.  Every  one  may  be  taught,  by  proper  attention  and 
needful  skill,  to  write  well ;  but  no  human  power  can  make  elegant 
penmen  of  all.  Some  have  an  innate  incapacity  for  the  perfection  of 
the  art.  So  it  is  with  forming  the  manners.  Still,  this  should  fur- 
nish no  excuse  for  omitting  the  attempt.  The  effort  is  all  the  more 
necessary.  When  Lowell  Mason,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  introduced 
instruction  in  vocal  music  into  the  school  with  which  I  was  then  con- 
nected, in  trying  the  voices  of  the  pupils,  he  discovered  that  some 
possessed  very  limited  vocal  power-— capable  of  sounding  no  more 
than  three  notes  of  the  scale ;  but  he  did  not  torn  them  aside,  saying, 
— as  had  been  the  practice  with  his  predecessors  in  teaching  the  art, 
— that  **  they  had  no  voice,  and  could  never  make  singers  ;**  no ;  he 
said,  wisely,  that  they  needed  instruction  and  training  so  much  the 
more,  that  their  natural  deficiencies  might  be,  to  some  extent,  counter- 
acted ;  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  In  six 
months  they  had  nearly  doubled  their  power,  and  could  sound,  some 
five,  some  six  notes. 

Some  persons  are,  apparently,  bom  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  require 
little  or  no  direction  from  others.  Some,  with  an  intuitive  ^ulty  of 
imitation,  take  on  the  most  agreeable  and  finished  manners,  from 
bemg  surrounded  by  suitable  examples.  Others,  of  an  easy  and  good- 
natured  temperament,  float  on  under  its  influence,  securing  the  good 
will  rf  their  associatesy  quite  unoonscionsly  and  without  effort 
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Bat  a  large  majoritj  of  ohildren,  at  the  idiool-goiiig  age,  are  (to 
borrow  AddisoD^s  idea)  like  the  marble  in  the  quarry,  a&d  need  the 
hand  of  the  polisher  to  deyelop  their  latent  ci^Mbilitiee. 

LnpreflBed,  then,  with  these  troths,  I  would  say  to  yon,  my  yonng 
brother,  let  the  Courtesy  of  the  Heart  distingaish  yoor  whole  deport* 
ment — ^when  instrooting  a  class,  as  well  as  when  in  private  oonyersa- 
tioo  with  their  parents  or  others;  at  home  and  abroad;  in  yoor  own 
study,  and  at  the  public  exhibition.  HaTO  not  one  code  of  manners 
for  the  fireside  or  the  school-room,  and  another  for  company ;  except- 
ing in  the  degrees  of  deference  which  different  ages  and  stations  do> 
mand.  These  are  recognised  and  daimed  by  the  hand-book  of  oar 
divine  religion.  Never  lose  your  self-respect,  your  good  language, 
your  temper,  nor  your  philanthropy.  To  do  either  of  these  would 
undo  the  beneficial  effiMt  of  a  long  course  of  verbal  instructi<m. 

Many  young  men,  at  college  and  elsewhere,  away  from  the  restrain- 
ing and  refining  infiuence  of  the  gentler  sex,  acquire  uiigainly  habits, 
which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
even  when  they  have  become  teachers, — such  as  throwing  the  chsir 
back  and  causing  it  to  rest  on  its  two  hind  leg? ;  putting  the  feet, 
raised  breast-high,  on  the  desk  or  form  in  the  school-room ;  catting 
and  scraping  the  nails  in  company,  &o.,  very  much  to  the  scandal  of 
the  profession,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  delinquents.  I  need  not 
say  how  ill-bred,  how  disgusting  such  habits  are. 

Few  persons,  of  ordinary  reflection,  need  be  in  doubt  on  any  pomt 
of  good  or  ill  breeding.  When  a  common  instinct  or  sense  of  propriety 
fails  to  settle  the  point  in  your  mind,  the  example  of  the  individual 
among  your  acquaintance,  of  acknowledged  taste  and  refinement,  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  safe  guide. 

Although  ocmv^tional  usage  fixes  a  certain  standard  of  civility  fi>r 
its  own  observance  in  almost  every  country,  there  are  certain  laws  of 
courtesy,  that  are  universal  among  civilised  nations :  one  of  which  is, 
to  avoid  doing  whatever  may  offend  the  taste,  delicacy,  or  feelings,  of 
the  company  in  which  we  are.  Another,  to  do  what  will  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  pleasure,  or  innocent  enjoyment  of  one's  associates. 
A  third,  to  waive,  for  another's  comfort,  any  little  gratification  to 
ourselves.  He  who  is  not  pr^ared  to  adopt,  for  his  own  guidance, 
these  fondamental  rules  of  genuine  politeness,  will  foil  to  rise  to  any 
considerable  eminence  among  the  truly  polite,  and  must  present  to 
others  but  a  poor  model  for  their  imitation. 

There  is  a  prutige  in  the  very  bearing  of  a  man  of  genuine  good- 
breeding,  which  every  one  foels  on  entering  his  presence.    I  remem- 
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iwr  ta4ftT«  heud  an  iUiistration  of  this,  many  years  ago.  Ooyernor 
JBrerett,  of  MaaBadbnsetts,  widely  known  as  an  aooompluhed  gentle-^ 
nan,  frequently  Tinted  a  primary  sdiool  in  the  city  of  Boston,  when 
e?ery  pupil  erinoed,  by  his  deportment,  that  be.^  the  influenoe  of 
the  Governor's  ooorteous  manners,  even  before  he  spoke ;  and  on  one 
oocssion  a  litde  pupil  said  to  the  teacher,  after  he  had  withdrawn, 
<«Mi88  Brown,  I  always  feel  just  as  if  I  must  keep  bowing,  when  that 
gentleman  eomes  into  sohooL" 

It  has  been  said,  and  often  written  as  a  copy-slip,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more,  that  <*  Amiable  manners  adorn  correct  morals."  And 
that ''  A  man's  manners  fimn  his  fortune."  They  do  more :  before  we 
have  ascertained  whether  a  man  possess  any  morals  or  not,  his  manners 
have  already  made  an  impression  on  our  minds  and  feelings.  Stranger 
though  he  be  to  uis,  our  opinion  of  him  is  formed,  either  of  fitvor, 
indifference,  or  dislike.  We  may  do  him  injustice.  He  may  be  repul* 
me  in  his  exterior,  and  yet  a  man  of  sterling  merit ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  all  the  graoeftd  externals  of  a  gentleman,  he  may 
be  a  knave.  There  is  no  in&llible  rule  in  the  case.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain :  he  is  not  more  likely  to  be  unworthy  for  being  agreea« 
ble ;  and  his  manners  are  always  oonsidBred  as  a  recommendation* 
They  are  like  well-known  coins  of  acknowledged  value,  current  at 
every  counter ;  while  stern  integrity,  destitute  of  external  grace,  like 
bills  of  exchange  without  an  endorser,  are  slow  to  be  accepted.  Time 
usually  does  all  men  justice ;  but  before  some  individuals  have,  by  a 
long  course  of  good  conduct,  proved  to  others  their  real  worth,  the 
tide  in  their  afkirs  which  leads  to  fortune  has  begun  to  ebb,  and  the 
flood  may  not  again  return. 

Further.  Good  manners  are  not  merely  a  selfish  good:  they 
please  and  gratify  others.  They  generate  confidence  and  allay  irri* 
tated  feeling.  The  mother,  how  ill-regnlated  soever  her  own  children 
may  be,  points  to  thoee  of  her  nei^bor,  who  are  well-bred,  as  pat- 
terns for  thmr  imitation ;  while  the  man  of  self-discipline,  struck  by 
thar  d&arm,  endeavors  to  reproduce  them  in  his  own  demeanor. 

The  manifestations  of  good  manners,  in  the  many  trifling  particu- 
lars which  they  involve,  are  so  insignificant,  individually  considered, 
as  to  almost  forbid  their  introduction  into  this  letter ;  but  as  it  may 
fall  under  the  eye  of  some  of  thoee  who  are  to  be  tdHnuOdy,  if  not 
direeUy^  benefited  by  the  views  herein  presented,  I  will  venture — 
though  with  some  misgivings — ^to  present  a  specimen. 

The  ^010,  among  most  of  the  dviliied  nations  of  the  world,  is  a 
eommon  token  of  reqpect  and  courtesy,  althou^  it  is  sometimes  need 
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merely  as  a  sigii  of  reoognition  among  &millar  aoqnaintaneeg.  In 
the  nual  portions  of  our  own  ooontry,  it  is  considered  a  synonyms  for 
wuamers,  in  boys,  as  is  ooorteflj,  in  girls;  and  the  good  dame  says  to 
her  sons,  on  the  entrance  of  a  yisitor,  "  Make  your  manners,  chil- 
dren." It  fi)rmerly  was,  also,  a  synonyms  for  reverence  in  the  same 
connection. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  potent  ceremonies  current 
among  men ;  and  truly  it  may  not,  in  its  consequences,  be  easily  over* 
rated.  It  is  an  act  whose  significance  every  one  comprehends,  and 
secures,  at  sight,  the  compliment  it  deserves.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  to  a  well-timed  and  graceftd  bow,  many  a  lad  has  been 
indebted  for  his  position  and  distinction  among  men ;  and  it  will  ever 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  civility  is  appreciated  by  mankind,  and 
this  continues  to  be  one  of  its  acknowledged  expressions. 

Perhaps  this  is  founded  on  a  principle  in  the  human  mind,  that  may 
be  deemed  selfish — the  bow  being  a  manifestation  of  respect  or  cour- 
tesy to  the  individual  receiving  the  salutation ;  or  it  may  be  a  feeling 
of  gratification  that  the  youth  is  thus  entering  for  himself  on  a  course 
that  will  conduct  him  to  req>ectability  and  honor.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  certain ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  efforts 
of  teachers  might  lead  to  a  more  general  obsorvance  of  the  practice  in 
question. 

Macklin,  in  his  Man  of  the  World,  makes  Sir  Pertinaz  speak  of  it 
as  the  very  pledge  of  thrift ;  acknowledging  that  kis  success  in  life 
had  been  owing,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  omnipotent  **  boo,"  as  he 
gave  it  While  our  own  Franklin  encourages  a  similar  idea,  in  his 
lessons  to  young  men,  on  success  in  the  world.  And  Shakspeare,  by 
Hamlet,  introduces  the  same  thou^t  in  his  speech,  where  he  says, 

^'And  crook  Uw  pregnant  hinges  of  Um  knee, 
Where  thrift  n»j  fblloir  ftiwning." 

But  if  it  were  observed  as  a  hollow  ceremony  alone,  to  secure  good- 
will and  lay  the  foundation  of  fortune,  I  should  consider  it  contempti- 
ble, and  unworthy  a  young,  frank,  and  generous  mind.  0,  teach  not 
the  unsophisticated  beings  under  your  care,  anything  so  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  your  holy  oflice ! 

I  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  a  simplef  and  a  better  sense — merely  as  an 
expression  of  politeness  or  deference.  And,  however  obsolete  it  may 
have  become  with  a  porti<m  of  our  young  people,  I  say,  letU  here- 
vkfed  especially  at  school ;  on  entering  or  leaving,  on  receiving  or 
giving  anything.  Let  it,  also,  be  observed  at  home,  in  the  street,  iu 
company;  wherever,  in  short,  personal  communication  is  held  with 
others,  or  another,  by  word  or  action.    To  ladies,  to  teachers,  to  gen- 
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tkmen  in  adiwioed  life,  lei  the  hat  be  lifted  ^olly  frmn  the  hetd ; 
with  others,  a  toaching  of  the  hat  will  suffice,  or— *if  on  perfeotly 
'  fimiliar  terms  with  y|e  person  saluted — ^the  tooohing  of  the  hat  maj 
be  omitted. 

These  distinotions  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  few  speoimens  of 
the  "good  old  English  gentleman"  and  of  the  well-bred  men  of  our 
own  country  of  the  Washington  stamp,  jet  surriTC,  who  exemplify 
the  grandeur  and  gracefulness  of  this  style  of  manners.  Would  there 
were  more,  and  that  we  could  arrest  the  rapid  decadence  of  their 
practice! 

There  is  no  one  thing,  in  itself  so  trivial,  that  would  tend  more 
powerfully  to  arrest  the  tide  of  rudeness  that  is  sweeping  over  our 
landjibd  carrying  our  character  for  respectability  away  with  it,  than 
the  reestablishment  of  this  ancient  token  of  good  breeding. 

Along  with  this,  I  would  insbt  on  the  addenda  of  nr  and  mo^am 
(or madam),  in  conversation  with  persons  to  whom  they  properly  be- 
long. An  observance  of  this  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  various  grades  and  classes  of  persons  in  their  appropriate  spheres. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  caxUt  in  our  community, — I  repudiate  the  idea, 
— but  of  these  divisions  marked  by  nature  itself,  so  necessary  to  be 
preserved,  and  on  which  the  permanent  wel&re  of  our  people,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends. 

These  two  ceremonies  restored  and  continued  in  use  among  us, 
would  reintroduce  a  class  of  individuals  into  our  community,  which 
once  formed  a  most  interesting  connecting  link  between  childhood  and 
youth  or  early  manhood,  but  which,  of  late  years,  has  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  "  lost  arts  *' — ^boyhood  and  girlhood  having  been  practi- 
cally expunged  from  the  natural  series  or  stages  of  life ! 

It  is  a  failing  to  observe  the  injunction,  "  not  to  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  one  ought  to  think,"  that  has  foisted  upon  us  this 
evil.  Bushing  to  secure  the  best  seats  at  a  public  table,  appropriating 
to  self  the  most  desirable  acconmiodations  in  a  public  vehicle,  smok- 
ing in  presence  of  others,  without  ascertaining  whether  agreeable  to 
the  company  or  not — and  even  when  ladies  are  present: — these  are 
some  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  new  dpifizatkn.  Wearing 
the  hat  in  the  house,  engrossing  the  conversation  in  company,  sitting 
while  their  elders  are  standing,  impatience  or  greediness  at  table,  ap- 
propriating personally  some  delicacy  intended  as  a  compliment  to  a 
guest  or  honored  friend  present,  omitting  those  little  attentions  and 
courtesies,  which  give  such  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  social  meal, 
—which  are  all  found  in  the  well-bred  man's  code  of  taiU  numnerSf^ 
are  among  the  minor  fruits  of  the  system  of  **  Young  America." 
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ThflM  thiiigB  should  be  noted,  depfeoAted«  and  oometed.  By 
iluiking  lliem  sdbjeotB  of  epeoifie  inskrnotion  in  eohool,  joa  will  oonier 
a  lasting  and  important  benefit  on  the  oommnnity  among  whom  joa 
labor,  while  joa  make  yoor  own  interooone  with  the  young  a  sooree 
of  coBtinnaUy-inoreasing  satisfikodon  to  yoofself. 

The  oonntenanoe  of  the  teaoher  shonld  wear  a  benign,  or,at  least,  a 
oalm  BBpoc^  that  it  may  not  oontradiot  the  gentle  or  eonrteons  lan« 
gnage  he  nses  in  his  intereonrse  with  his  sohool.  The  salutations  at 
meeting  in  the  morning,  and  the  adieus  at  parting,  should,  always 
when  praotioable,  be  praotised  by  the  teacher.  Thej  tell  on  the  heart 
not  less  than  on  llie  manners  of  the  young.  Oompaie  the  &milies  of 
those  where  this  practice  is  regarded,  with  those  where  it  is  n^lected. 
I  need  no  other  advocate  than  this  comparison,  for  its  obsemlnce, 
among  all  of  even  moderate  discrimination.  Hie  contrast  presented^ 
is  attraction  and  repulsion;  beauty  and  deformity;  refinement  and 
barbarism. 

Politeness  is  not  only  for  all  times,  but  for  all  persons ;  is  not  to 
be  wholly  n^lected  in  the  interooone  even  of  school-children.  Some 
liberties  may  very  properly  be  indulged  in  among  them,  as  familiar 
acquaintances,  but  these  must  have  their  limits ;  and  such  intimacies 
will  be  profitable  or  injurious  in  proportion  as  this  direction  is  ob* 
served  or  disregarded. 

In  the  conjugal  relation,  too,  particular  attention  should  be  g^ven 
to  it;  nor  do  I  consider  the  remark  out  of  place  here,  although  the 
object  of  these  letters  is  to  readi  the  young  of  the  school-going  age, 
through  the  agency  of  the  teacher.  Oicero  would  have  boys  taught  at 
sohool  those  things  which  they  are  to  practise  as  men.  The  rule 
applies  to  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  when  a  life-union  shall  be  formed 
between  any  two  of  them, — I  care  not  how  much  of  love  or  admira- 
tion they  mutually  feel, — ^there  must  subsist  a  sufficient  degree  of 
reciprocal  respect  to  secure  a  courteous  demeanor,  or  affeotion  itself 
will  die  out  Let  the  young  cherish  this  idea,  if  they  would  realise, 
in  the  ftitore,  their  previous  dreams  of  connubial  happiness. 

Servants  have  a  daim  to  our  civility,  and  it  has  become  proverbial 
that  the  true  gentleman  is  known,  when  away  firom  home,  by  his 
deportment  to  this  class  of  persons. 

I  have,  in  these  remarks,  adverted  prindpally  to  the  bof^  under 
yoiir  charge;  but,  as  for  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  other  sex,  I 
would  have  them  applied  with  the  utmost  stringency.  More  delicate 
and  refined  by  nature,  there  is  less  occasion  for  such  lessons  to  them. 
Still,  all  coarseness  in  a  girl  or  young  woman  is  a  thousand  times 
more  repulsive  than  when  exhibited  by  one  of  our  own  sex. — Jh.ert  is 
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od6  point  tihat  I  may  not  paas^yrer  here.  I  have  epdceii  of  the  eelf- 
fbrgetfblDeBS  to  be  practised,  and  the  small  persomd  sacrifices  to  be 
made  to  others,  particalarl j  to  ladies  and  dderl j  persons,  in  travel* 
ling ;  and  I  grant  that,  with  c<»nparatiyel j  few  exceptions,  among 
those  who  trayel  much,  there  is  little  room  fbr  complaint  against 
those  who  condder  themselves  gentlemen ;  and  this  offers  an  encour- 
agement to  the  teacher,  that  those  whom  he  is  now  striving  to  mould, 
may,  as  they  assame  their  place  among  m^n,  present  a  just  daim  to 
that  title.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  introduce  here  is  this :  Throng 
oat  New  England,  such  a  degree  of  deference  is  usually  extended  to 
Woman,  that  there  are  individuals  of  the  sex  who  dakm^  with  no  doubt- 
ful expression,  certain  privileges  from  our  sex,  which  every  rig^t- 
minded  man  will  be  always  ready  most  cheerfhlly  to  yield,  but  whidh 
he  is  not  so  willing  to  surrender  at  command.  In  our  lecture-rooms, 
in  public  travellihg  conveyances,  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
quality  or  convenience  of  the  seats.  A  man  appropriates  a  large 
amount  of  time,  in  going  early,  that  he  may  secure  the  wished-for  ac- 
commodation. One  of  the  other  sex  comes  in,  an  hour  afterwards,  it 
may  be,  and  expects  that  he  will  surrender  the  seat  to  her  at  discre- 
tion. He  does  so ;  but,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  civilily  by  word 
or  look,  she  lours  upon  him  with  a  counlenance  full  of  indignation  or 
offended  dignity,  most  emphatically  expressing  the  idea,  '*  You  are 
very  impertinent  to  keep  me  standing  so  long  in  the  aisle ! " 

Every  day,  gentlemen  g^ve  up  desirable  seats  in  railroad  cars,  and 
stand  till  a  vacancy  occurs ;  or  take  an  outside  seat  in  an  omnibus,  to 
accommodate  a  lady  within,  while  a  toss  of  the  head,  indicating  impa- 
tience that  they  did  not  make  the  movement  more  readily,  is  the  only 
return  for  the  civility !  Now,  I  would  have  boys  taught  to  practise 
the  very  extreme  of  courtesy — ^to  forego  the  better  for  the  poorer 
accommodation,  in  favor  of  a  lady;  but  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
recipient  to  express,  in  civil  terms,  her  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
in  such  case.  This,  therefore,  is  the  lesson  I  would  have  taught  to 
the  girls— or  those  that  occupy  the  place  that  girls  ./brm^r^y  held  in 
schools — ^by  the  learning  and  practising  of  which  only,  they  can  ex- 
pect to  secure  their  prerogative,  or  prove  themselves  worthy  the  kind 
consideration  of  man.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  she  has  no  UgdL 
claim  to  this  advantage;  that  its  surrender  is  a  free-will  ofibring  on 
the  altar  of  politeness ;  that,  therefore,  the  return — the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  on  her  part — can  be  nothing  short  of  a  courteous  word 
of  thanks  or  adcnowledgment,  endorsed  by  a  kindly  expression  of 
oountenance.    By  this,  the  oiviUty  of  the  man  is  felt  by  him  to  be 
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fiilly  repaid,  and  he  has  henoe  everj  enooimgemeat  to  penerere  in 
his  agreeable  datj. 

I  am  aware  there  are  muneroas  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  receiv- 
ing these  trifling  favors ;  that  there  exist  many  examples  of  all  that 
is  elegant  in  manners,  charming  in  expression,  and  fascinating  in  tone, 
among  oar  aooomplbhed  women ;  but  still  a  false  notion  prevails  with 
so  many  others,  as  to  render  it  important  to  present  the  matter  as  I 
have  done  to  your  attention. 

There  are  few  positions  in  life  which  famish  so  many  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  good  breeding,  as  travelling.  Innnmerable  occa- 
sions occur  for  removing  petty  annoyances,  promoting  the  comfort, 
and  adding  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  which  the  amiable  voyager 
will  not  fail  to  notice  and  embrace,  exciting  fellow-travellers  to*  simi- 
lar acts,  increasing  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  and  proving  an 
authentic  claim  to  the  title  of  a  true  gentleman. 

The  late  Daniel  Webster  was  remarkable  for  this ;  and  numerous 
are  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  illustrative  of  the  fact.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  routes  between  the  seat  of  government  and  Boston, 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  state  how  often  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  has  been  enlivened  and  charmed  by  the  genuine  polite- 
ness of  the  great  statesman.  Every  man  cannot  be  a  Webster ;  but 
no  one  is  destitute  of  the  ability  to  be  civil  and  kind,  whenever  the 
disposition  exists.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  men  in  regard  to 
refinement  of  feeling  and  sensibility  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  on  this  will  ever  depend  complete  success  in  the  art  of  being 
agreeable,  and  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  fellow- 
beings. 

This,  therefore,  claims  your  especial  attention.  A  training  in  the 
minute  particulars,  which  perfect  and  constant  good  manners  involve, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  labors  of  every  hour  while  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  your  pupils ;  and  this  to  be  persevered  in  to  the  close  of 
life's  toils.  The  mark  which  yon  will  thus  assist  to  impress  on  the 
successive  classes  of  your  school,  will  be  ineffaceable,  and  continue  a 
glorious  monument  to  your  fidelity,  long  after  your  mortal  part  shall 
have  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  and  the  undying  spirit  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  immediate  presence,  and  be  beatified  by  the  benig- 
nant and  un&ding  sniile,  of  Infinite  Love. 
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[The  circumstances  in  which  the  following  lecture,  and  the  others 
of  the  series  were  delivered,  will,  it  is  thought,  account  for  the  prom- 
inence given  in  them  to  many  things  merely  elementary,  as  regards 
the  science  of  mind  and  the  philosophy  of  education.  An  audi- 
ence favored  with  the  advantages  of  high  intellectual  culture,  or  of 
long  experience  in  instruction,  would,  doubtless,  have  required  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  many  topics  discussed  in  such  a  cburse  of  lectures 
as  the  present.,  But  a  long  series  of  years  occupied  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  has  proved  to  the  author  of  the  present  communication,  that 
the  greater  number  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  instruction,  and  of 
those  to  whom  its  duties  are  comparatively  new,  need  nothing  so 
much  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of 
logic,  in  their  connection  with  education,  as  the  science  which  teaches 
the  appropriate  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind.] 

Ths  Teaeher^s  Aim  in  Ifutmction, — Few  teachers,  at  the  present 
day,  regard  knowledge  as  the  great  end  even  of  intellectual  edncar 
tion.  Few  are  now  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  chief  aim  of  their 
daily  endeavors,  as  instructors  and  educators,  should  be  to  train,  develop, 
and  discipline  the  powers  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  rather  than  to  . 
attempt  the  immediate  accumulation  of  knowledge  itself.  Tn  prao- 
tice,  however,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  young  teachers^ 
and  of  those  who  follow  the  occupation  as  a  transient  one,  and  not 
as  the  vocation  of  a  life-time,  the  eagerness  for  definite  and  apparent 
results,  or  even  showy  acquirements,  too  often  induces  the  instructor 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  specific  processes, 
— ^to  the  committing  to  memory,  and  the  repetition  of  a  set  task,  with 
or  without  the  aid'  of  explanation.  This  course  he  knows  will  nomi- 
nally secure  a  single  pomt  in  practice  or  efiect  He  thinks,  perhaps, 
that,  although  not  fully  understood  or  appreciated  now,  it  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  the  mind  of  his  pupil  at  some  future  day,  when  his 

*The  aeries  of  lectures  of  which  the  present  rorms  a  part,  extended  to  the  departments  of 
ph^ical  and  moral  training.    Bat  those  on  the  progress  of  intellectual  cuUars,  are  sal 
as  more  easily  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  articles  for  an  educational  JowmaL 
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mind  is  more  mature.  Hence,  we  still  have,  in  our  school  routine, 
too  much  of  mere  rule  and  repetition,  detached  fact  and  specific  direc- 
tion, the  lesson  of  the  hour  and  the  business  of  the  daj,  and  too  little 
of  the  searching  interrogation,  close  observation,  reflective  thought, 
and  penetrating  investigation,  by  which  alone  the  mind  can  be  trained 
to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  attainment  of  valuable 
truth. 

Ntcenity^of  Plan  and  Method. — ^The  master  builder,  when  he 
goes  to  oversee  his  workmen,  and  watch  their  progress  in  the  work 
of  raising  the  edifice,  for  the  construction  of  which  he  has  entered 
into  contract,  never  fails  to  carry  with  him  his  plan  of  erection,  and 
with  that  in  his  hand,  for  constant  reference^  gives  directions  for  even 
the  minutest  details  in  working.  He  does  nothing  but  in  execution 
of  his  plan,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The  master  builder 
thus  reads  a  lesson  to  the  master  instructor,  (inward  builder,)  who, 
although  he  needs  not  plan  in  hand,  for  his  peculiar  work,  needs  it 
no  less,  ever  present  to  his  mind,  if  he  wishes  to  become  ^  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed ;  "  if,  in  a  word,  he  would  enjoy 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  referring  every  day's  labor  to  its  destined 
end  of  building  up  the  mental  fabric  in  strength,  and  symmetry,  and 
enduring  beauty. 

The  young  teacher,  as  he  reviews  the  business  of  the  day  with  his 
pupils, — and  would  that  this  were  a  daily  practice  in  every  school ! — 
should  ever  refer,  in  his  own  mind,  at  least,  to  the  general  effect  of 
every  exercise,  as  tending  to  the  great  results  of  education, — to  the 
expansion  of  the  mind,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  to  control  over  attention,  to  the  clearing  and  sharpening  of 
the  percipient  faculties,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind's  retentive 
power,  to  securing,  in  a  word,  intellectual  tendency  and  character,  as 
the  basis  of  moral  development  and  habit.  The  teacher,  not  less 
than  the  builder,  should  ever  have,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  plan  of  his 
edifice ;  aud  while,  during  the  whole  process  of  erection,  he  wastes 
no  time  on  fanciful  theory  or  fantastic  ornament,  every  operation 
which  he  conducts  should  be,  to  his  own  consciousness,  part  of  a 
great  whole,  tending  to  a  grand  consummation.  Text-books,  pro- 
cesses, exercises,  apparatus  of  every  description,  are  properly,  but  the 
pliant  tods,  or  tlie  sulject  material,  iu  the  hands  of  the  skillful 
teacher,  by  means  of  which  he  does  his  great  work  of  "  building  up 
the  building  that  we  are ; "  and  all  these  aids  he  arranges,  selects, 
modifies,  and  applies,  according  to  the  system  suggested  by  his  plan 
and  purpose. 

As  tbe  overseer  and  artificer  of  the  mental  ^Etbric  of  character,  the 
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teacher  who  is  worlhy  of  the  name,  must  necessarily  posses^  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  on  which  he  works.  It  would  be  well,  were 
this  knowledge  always  profound. and  philosophical ;  and,  among  the 
happy  anticipations  suggested  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
none  is  more  cheering  than  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  sodety  will  be 
furnished  with  a  numerous  class  of  teachers,  competent  to  understand 
and  guide  the  young  mind  through  all  its  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  m^ans  of  secur- 
ing the  noblest  results  of  human  culture. 

Meanwhile,  the  laborers  who  are  already  *ip  the  field,  and  who  have 
not  enjoyed,  perhaps,  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  mental  culture,  must  be  content  with 
such  aids  as  their  own  observation,  reading,  reflection,  or  experience, 
may  furnish. 

As  a  slight  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of  professional  facili- 
ties,  the  author  of  the  present  article  would  submit  the  following 
outline  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow  teachers,  as  an  intended  aid 
to  the  systematizing  of  their  efforts  for  the  mental  advancement  of 
their  pupils. 

The  analysis  which  follows,  extendsf  it  will  be  perceived,  no  farther 
than  to  the  limits  of  intellectual  education.  The  physical  and  the 
moral  departments  of  culture,  may  be  discussed  at  another  opportu- 
nity, and  must  be  dismissed  fbr  the  present,  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  natural  unity  of  the  human  being,  demands  a  ceaseless  atten- 
tion to  these,  in  strict  conjunction  with  that  more  immediately  under 
consideration. 

Prelzminart  Analysis. — Contemplating  man's  intellectual  con- 
sUtution  as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  education,  we  may  conven- 
iently group  his  mental  powers  and  faculties  under  the  following 
denominations: — perceptive^  reflective^  &nd  expressive.  In  expression, 
as  a  function  of  man  at  the  period  of  his  maturity,  the  order,  in  the 
preceding  classification,  may  be  termed  the  normal  or  usual  one. 
Man  perceives,  reflects,  speaks.  But  in  education,  whether  regarded 
as  a  natural  process  or  an  artificial  one,  the  order  of  classification  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  history  of  the  human  being,  in  his 
early  and  comparatively  immature  condition,  would  present  the 
expressive  powers  as  in  exercise  long  before  the  reflective,  and,  subse- 
quently, as  the  appointed  means  of  developing  them,  through  the 
medium  of  language. 

Outline  op  Intellectual  Culture. — ^An  outline  map,  or  plan 
of  intellectual  culture,  as  aided  by  the  processes  of  education,  may  be 
carried  into  practical  detail,  as  suggested  by  the  following  prominent 
points  of  analysis. 
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1.  Olaatifioation  of  the  inteUeotual  bculties,  bj'the  different  modeS| 
ot  forms  of  mental  action. 

2.  Statement  of  the  actuating  pmcipley  or  impelling  power  of 
each  class  or  group  of  faculties. 

8.  The  tendency,  or  habit  of  action  in  each  class. 

4.  The  result,  or  issue  of  such  action. 

6.  The  educational  processes  adapted  to  each  class  of  fsiculties  with 
a  view  to  aid  its  natural  tendency,  and  secure  its  results. 

From  the  imperfection  of  our  language,  in  relation  to  topics  strictly 
mental,  or  purely  philosophical,  the  word  faculties  is  unavoidably  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  diversities  in  modes  of  action  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  itself,  is,  properly  speaking,  one  and  indivisible.  But  if  we 
keep  fully  before  us  the  etjrmological  signification  of  the  tenn/acu/- 
HeSj  (resources,  means,  powers,)  we  shall  regard  it  but  as  a  figurative 
eaqpression,  su^;estive  of  the  indefinitely  diversified  states,  acts,  opera- 
tions, processes,  powers,  or  modes  of  action,  attributable  to  the  mind, 
— itself  a  unit 

Adopting  the  general  classification  before  referred  to,  we  may  com- 
mence the  partial  fiUing  up  of  our  outline  with 

1.      THX   PBROEPTIVE   FAOULTIBfl. 

1.  Their  modes  or  forms  of  action  : 

a,  sensation ;  6,  perception ;  f,  attention :  d,  observation. 

2.  Actuating  principle^  or  impelling  force,  ctinonty,— or  the  desire 
of  knowledge. 

3.  Tendency^  or  habit  of  action,-— o6«ert;afio7i. 

4.  Result^  or  issue  of  action, — knowledge. 

5.  Educational  process^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  de- 
velopment, and  discipline  suggested  by  the  four  preceding  considera- 
tions,— examination^  analysis^  inspectiony  interrogation,  direction,  in- 
fofmation,  comparison,  claesifieation,  induction.  In  other  words,  the 
appropriate  presentation  of  obfeets  to  the  senses,  accompanied  by  mu- 
tual question  and  answer  by  teacher  and  pupil ; — ^with  a  view  to 
quicken  sensation,  awaken  perception,  give  power  of  prompt  and  sus- 
tained attention,  confirm  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  stimidate 
curiosity,  and  insure  the  extensive  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

(1.)      CLASSIFICATZOir    OF  THE    PBRCEPTIVX     FACULTIES,  BT  TBXZR 
MODES   OF   AOTIOir. 

(a,)  Sensation, — ^the  organic  action  by  which  objects,  facts,  and  rela- 
tions are  presented  to  the  mind,  through  the  media  of  the  senses,  and 
which  form  the  conditions  of  perception. 

(&,)  Perception,  or  cognition, — ^the  intellectual  action  by  which  the 
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mind  pereeive9,  (takes  notice,  or  cognizance  ot)  data  presented  bj  the 
senses. 

(c,)  Atientiim, — the  mental  action  by  which,  under  the  indtation 
of  desire  or  volitum,  the  percipient  intellect  tende,  for  the  purposes 
of  distinct  cognizance,  towards  the  object,  &ct,  or  relation  presented 
to  it. 

(cf ,)  OhwrvaUony — ike  voluntary^  sustained^  or  eontvMums  exercise  of 
attention^  with  which  the  mind  directs  itself  toward  the  object  of  its 
contemplation,  for  the  purpose  of  complete  intuition  and  perfect  rec- 
ognition. 

All  the  terms  now  defined,  are  but  different  designations  for  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  intuitive  action  of  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple is  solicited  bj  objects  external  to  itself.  The  English  language, 
as  the  product  of  mind  working  chiefly  in  practical  directions,  posses- 
ses little  of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  in  nomenclature  which  the 
topics  of  intellectual  analysis  so  peculiarly  require,  but  the  four 
terms  used  above  are  sufficient  to  comprise  the  prominent  forms  of 
perceptive  action,  in  the  various,  processes  of  intellection.  They  all 
refer  significantly  enough,  to  the  first  efforts  of  intelligence,  when, 
previous  to  any  introversive  or  reflective  act,  of  comparatively  sub* 
tile  or  intricate  character,  it  obeys  the  instinct  of  its  appetite,  and 
finds  its  sustentation  by  feeding  on  the  aliment  tendered  to  it  by  its 
Author,  in  the  objects  which  environ  it  To  watch  and  guide,  and 
co5perate  with  this  instructive  principle,  is  the  true  office  of  educa- 
tion, as  a  process  of  nurture  and  develc^ment,  working  not  in  arbi- 
trary or  artificial,  but  in  salutary  and  successful  forms, — forms  not 
devised  by  the  fallible  ingenuity  of  man,  but  by  the  unerring  wisdom 
of  Supreme  intelligence. 

Prevcdent  error  in  the  order  of  ctdttvation, — Contrary,  however,  to 
the  obvious  suggestions  of  fact,  education  is  still  too  generally  regard- 
ed as  consisting,  during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbitrary  exercises  of 
memory  on  combinations  of  printed  characters,  abstract  numbers,  or 
even  the  metaphysical  relations  involved  in  the  sdence  of  grammar. 
The  excuse  offered  for  a  blind  following  of  precedent  in  this  direction, 
usually  is  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  memory,  during  the  period 
of  childhood,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  experienced  in  attempts 
to  cultivate  it  at  a  later  stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of 
memory  directed  to  the  retaining  and  treasuring  up  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  are  naturally  accessible  to  the  mind  of  childhood, 
within  the  range  of  its  daily  observation,  the  plea  would  be  justifia- 
ble ;  man's  endeavors  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  instincts 
and  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  would  tend  to  its  natural  ex^Dan- 
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flion  and  development  But  directed  to  the  mechanical  and  arbi* 
trarj  results  at  which  these  endeavors  so  generally  aim,  their  influ- 
ence is  detrimental.  Their  immediate  effect  is  to  quench  the  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  create  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activity,  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  best  purposes  of  education. 

The  law  of  true  culture  lies  in  the  primary  craving  of  the  young 
mind  for  material  on  which  the  understanding  may  operate ;  digest- 
ing it,  in  due  season,  info  the  regular  form  of  knowledge  which  mem- 
ory loves  to  retain,  and  which  judgment  ultimately  builds  up  into  the 
systematic  arrangements  of  science. 

(2.)      CURIOSriT,  THE   ACTUATING   PRINCIPLE   OF   THB   PERCSPTIVS 
FACULTIES. 

The  Teacher* s  proper  place, — ^The  teacher  who  enters  intelligently 
upon  his  work  of  cultivating  the  minds  entrusted  to  his  care,  knows 
that  his  chief  duty  is  to  cherish  the  spontaneous  action  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  to  make  them  intelligent  and  voluntary  co-workers  in  their 
own  development  He  observes,  therefore,  with  careful  attention, 
the  natural  tendencies  and  action  of  the  intellectual  system,  as  the 
physiologist  does  those  of  the  corporeal,  so  as  to  become  competent 
to  trace  the  law  of  development  and  adapt  his  measures  to  its  re- 
quirements. He  thus  becomes  qualified  to  take  his  proper  place,  as 
an  humble  but  efficient  co-worker  with  the  Author  of  the  mind,  rec- 
ognizing and  following  His  plan,  in  modes  suggested  by  a  wisdom 
higher  than  human.    . 

The  attentive  study  and  observation  of  the  natural  workings 
of  the  mind,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  progress,  from  incipient 
intelligence  to  maturity  of  reason,  imply,  however,  not  merely  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  facts  and  modes  of  mental  action,  but  a  watchful 
observation,  with  a  view  to  detect,  in  all  cases,  the  moving  power  or 
impelling  principle  of  action,  to  aid  and  regulate  which  is  the 
educator's  chief  work.  The  ceaseless  intellectual  activity  of  child- 
hood, maintained  through  the  various  media  of  perception,  furnished 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  is  obviously  stimulated  by  the  constitutional 
principle  of  curiosity^  an  eager  desire  to  know  and  understand^  and 
therefore,  to  observe  and  examine.  Hence  the  irrepressible  and  search- 
ing questions  with  which  children,  in  the  instinct  of  faith,  appeal  to 
whomsoever  they  think  can  satisfy  their  craving  for  information. 

To  feed  this  mental  appetite,  to  select  and  prepare  its  proper  nutri- 
ment, to  keep  it  in  healthy  and  healthful  activity,  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  it,  to  direct  and  guide  it,  as  a  divine  instinct,  leading  to 
the  noblest  ends,  should  be  the  teacher's  constant  endeavor.  To 
awaken  curiosity  is  to  secure  a  penetrating  and  fixed  attention, — ^the 
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prime  coDdition  of  human  knowledge ;  and  even  when  it  leads  no 
further  than  to  wonder,  it  is  preparing  the  advancing  mind  for  the 
awe  and  the  reverence  with  which,  in  later  stages  of  its  progress,  it 
looks  up  to  the  knowledge  which  is  *^  too  high  for  it." 

The  emotion  of  wonder  analogous  to  the  instinct  rf  curiosity. — ^Cu- 
riosity,  like  the  kindred  element  of  wonder,  finds  its  sustenance  in 
whatever  is  new  to  sensation  or  perception ;  wonder^  in  turn,  leads 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  whatever  is  strange,  intricate^  or  remote;  aston" 
ishment,  arrests  it  bj  whatever  is  sudden  and  powerful ;  awe  com- 
mands it  by  whatever  is  V€ut ;  and  anujLzem£nt  overwhelms  it  by 
whatever  is  incomprehensible  or  inscrutable.  Yet  all  of  these  efifects, — 
even  those  which,  for  the  moment,  act  on  the  perceptive  intellect  with  a 
repulsive  force  that  makes  it  recoil  in  conscious  weakness  from  the 
object  of  contemplation, — are  but  various  forms  of  stimulating,  im* 
pelling,  or  attracting  force,  acting  on  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the 
mind ;  and  no  incitements  are  ultimately  more  powerful  in  maintain- 
ing the  most  resolute  and  persevering  activity  of  its  powers. 

Mental  effects  of  novelty  and  variety, — In  the  great  primary  school 
of.  nature,  as  established  and  furnished  by  the  Author  of  all,  we  ob- 
serve, iilcoordingly,  that  in  the  multiform  variety  of  objects  with 
which  the  young  human  being  is  surrounded,  at  tiiie  first  dawning  of 
intelligence  within  him,  the  novelty  of  the  whole  scene  around  him, 
and  of  every  class  of  objects  which  it  presents,  is  forever  tempting  his 
susceptible  spirit  to  observe  and  examine,  and  explore,  by  the  con- 
scious delight  which  every  new  step  affords  him. 

Evils  of  monotony^  and  advantages  of  variety, — ^Nor  is  the  obvious 
design  of  the  great  Instructor  less  conspicuous  in  tije  feeling  of  satiety 
and  weariness  which  is  always  superinduced  by  continued  sameness  of 
mental  action,  whether  prolonged  in  the  same  mode  of  exercise,  or 
on  the  same  class  of  objects.  The  observant  teacher  thus  learns  his 
own  lesson  of  duty, — to  avoid  undue  limitation  in  the  objects  and 
forms  of  intellectual  action,  to  shun  sameness  and  monotony  of  rou- 
tine, and  protracted  exertions  of  attention,  as  all  tending  to  exhaust 
and  enfeeble  the  mental  powers.  His  endeavors,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  directed  to  a  due  diversity  in  the  presentation  of  objects,  and  in 
the  mode  of  mental  activity  which  they  call  forth  ;  and,  in  whatever 
instances  frequent  repetition  is  indispensable  to  exact  perception,  he  is 
particularly  careful  to  exert  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  in  devising 
new  modes  of  presentation,  so  as  to  secure  fresh  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  same  objects  or  facts,  by  the  renovating  effect  of 
the  new  lights  and  new  aspects  in  which  he  causes  them  to  be 
viewed. 
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r  laultB'tn  former  fnodea  of  education. — ^It  is  unneoessaiy,  in  our 
/  day,  to  dwell  on  the  obrious  faults  of  tbe  obsolete  practice  of  con- 
t  fining  yonng  children  within  doors  at  ail  seasons,  compelling  them 
I  to  remain  long  in  one  attitude  or  posture  without  relief,  condemning 
/  th^m  to  long  periods  of  silence  and  constraint,  and  forcing  them  to 
/    oon  unmeaniug  and  irksome  tasks.    These  injurious  practices  are  now, 
A    for  the  most  part  renounced  ;  and  more  genial  and  rational  modes  of 
I   early  education  are  beginning  to  prevail.     As  yet,  however,  we  hare 
I   only  made  a  beginning.     We  have  reformed  our  modes  of  school 
\  ardiitecture,  and  have  allowed  children  the  unspeakable  benefits  of 
space  and  air,  and  more  fr^uent  change  of  place,  and  posture,  and 
exercise.    Objects  and  pictures  are  now  employed,  to  some  extent,  as 
instruments  of  mental  culture ;  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  changes 
is  proved  in  the  greater  happiness  and  better  health  of  our  little  pu- 
pils, and,  more  particularly,  in  their  greater  docilfty,  and  their  supe- 
HQTjntellectual  progress,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  under 
the  former  regtme  of  irksome  monotony,  restraint,  weariness,  and  stu- 
pidity.    We  are  very  far,  yet,  however,  ^m  approaching  the  boun- 
tiful variety  and  delightful  novelty  furnished  in  the   great  model 
school  of  infancy  and  childhood,  as  established  by  the  Divine  founder. 
Jntelleciuai  furniture  of  school-rooms, — ^Our  primary  school-rooms 
should  be  so  many  cabinets  of  nature  and  art     Every  inch  of  wall 
not  indispensably  required  for  blackboard  exercises,  should  be  so- 
cured  for  educational  purposes,  by  specimens  of  plants,  minerals, 
ahells,  birds,  and  whatever  else  can  be  appropriately  placed  before  the 
eye.     The  arranging,  dassifiyiug,  and  describing  of  these,  should  pre- 
cede any  analysis  or  study  of  letters  or  syllables.    Pictures  repre- 
senting such  objects,  should  form  a  second  stage  of  exercises  in  atten- 
tion, observation,  and  description,  before  any  alphabetic  drilling  what- 
ever.    The  examination  of  objects  and  of  pictures,  should,  in  a  word, 
form  the  natural  preparatory  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  for 
the  more  arbitrary  and  more  difficult  exercise  of  studying  and  recog- 
nizing the  unmeaning,  uninteresting  forms  of  alphabetic  characters 
with  their  phonetic  combinations. 

Injurious  effects  of  mere  alphabetic  drilling, — Curiosity,  the  nat- 
ural incitement  of  intellect^  is  easily  awakened  when  we  obey  the  law 
of  the  Creator,  and  direct  it  to  His  works, — the  natural  and  appro- 
priate stimulants  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  infancy ;  but  when, 
leaving  our  proper  sphere,  and  restricting  our  educational  efforts  to 
the  mechanical  training  of  eye  and  ear,  we  use  these  organs,  and  the 
informing  mind,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  recognizing  the  complica- 
ted and  irregular  geometrical  combinations  of  line  and  angle,  pre- 
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Bented  in  alphabetic  characters,  and  repeating  the  sounds  bo  arbi- 
trarily associated  with  these,  we  take  the  mind  out  of  its  native  efe- 
ment ;  we  consequently  force  and  distort  its  growth,  dwarf  its  stat- 
ure, and  enfeeble  its  powers. 

Effects  of  the  ealutary  excitement  of  the  feeling  cf  wonder, — ^But 
it  is  not  in  the  first  stages  onlj  of  mental  culture,  that  the  influence 
of  novelty  and  variety  is  required  as  an  incitement  to  observation,  by 
the  frequent  presentation  of  new  and  fresh  objects  of  attention,  by 
the  agreeable  surprises  occasioned  by  new  forms  and  new  stages  <^ 
animal  and  vegetable  life, — all  tending  to  excite  a  lively  curiosity, 
which  leads,  in  turn,  to  careful  attention,  close  examination,  and  sno- 
oessfal  study.  Curiosity  should  often  be  awakened  by  the  yet  more 
powerful  influence  of  wonder.  Objects  rare  and  strange,  combina- 
tions intricate  and  even  puzzling,  should  sometimes  be  called  in,  to 
excite  a  yet  more  energetic  acdon  of  the  perceptive  intellect,  in  its 
endeavors  to  grasp  the  objects  of  its  contemplation. 

Whatever  in  nature  is  wonderful, — ^whether  we  employ  the  micro- 
scope, in  revealing  the  intricate  structure  of  plant  or  insect,  in  the 
minnter  and  closer  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  or  the 
telescope,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  study 
of  the  magnitudes  and  motions  of  the  bodies  which  people  the  depths 
of  space, — ^all  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young  mind,  to  call 
forth  that  sense  of  wonder  which  so  delights  and  inspires  it,  and  pre- 
pares it,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  of 
awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  advancing  intellect  learns  to  trace 
the  signatures  of  Deity. 

(3.)    OBSERVATION,  AS   THE    TENDENCT   OF  MEKTAL   HABII,  tJKDBR 
THE    INCrriNO   INFLUENCE    OF   CURIOSFTT. 

7%«  natural  effect  of  intellectual  instinct. — The  motive  power,  or 
impelling  force,  by  which,  in  the  ordinations  of  the  mind's  omnis- 
cient Author,  its  perceptive  faculties  are  incited  to  activity,  and 
induced  to  render  their  tribute  to  the  resources  of  intelligence,  con- 
sists in  that  restless  desire  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  know,  which 
constitutes  man  a  progressively  intelligent  being.  Impelled  by  this 
insatiable  mental  thirst,  he  is  led  instinctively  to  those  streams  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  the  waters  of  intellectual  life.  His  per- 
ceptive powers  thus  stimulated,  acquire  a  tendency  to  ceaseless  activ- 
ity,— a  trait  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  his  mental  progress,  and  which  is  greaUy  quickened  by  the 
vividness  of  sensation  in  the  constitution  of  childhood.  Hence  the 
promptness  and  versatility  of  attention  at  that  period,  and  its  remark- 
able susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  cultivation  and  discipline. 
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These  aids,  it  is  true,  are,  a»  yet,  too  scantily  furnished  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  education ;  and,  even  without  them,  the  human  being,  as 
he  advances  under  the  promptings  of  instinct,  and  the  guidance  of 
self-intelligence,  attains,  as  in  the  case  even  of  the  savage,  to  a  high 
degree  of  perceptive  power.  The  keen,  quick,  and  penetrating 
glance  of  his  eye,  the  acuteness  and  certainty  of  his  ear,  the  readi- 
ness and  exactness  of  his  observation  of  every  object  within  the  range 
of  his  vision,  the  searching  closeness  of  inspection  with  which  he  ex- 
amines everything  new  or  uncertain,  often  furnish  an  impressive 
lesson  on  the  value  of  training,  to  those  whose  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  intellectual  culture  are  so  superior  to  his  own. 

Effects  of  cherishing  the  habit  of  observation, — The  habit  of  obser- 
vation, duly  cherished  in  early  years,  by  the  judicious  care  of  the 
parent  and  teacher,  becomes  the  security  for  ample  acquisitions  in  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  daily  accumulation  of  mental  resources 
and  of  intellectual  power.  The  observant  mind,  like  the  close-knit 
net  of  the  skillful  fisherman,  encloses  and  retains  the  living  treasures 
within  its  sweep,  and  deposits  them,  for  use,  in  their  appropriate  place. 
The  undisciplined,  inattentive,  unobservant  spectator  seizes  and  re- 
tains nothing  in  his  slack  and  ineffectual  grasp. 

Suggestive  significance  of  terms  in  intellectual  and  educational  re- 
lations.— ^The  etymology  of  the  word  apprehension^  (seiadng,  grasping, 
laying  hold  of,)  suggests  an  important  lesson  regarding  the  value  of 
intellectual  training,  as  dependent  on  the  habit  of  attentive  and  close 
observation.  The  word  attention,  (tending,  reaching,  or  fttretching 
toward,)  is  not  less  instructive  in  its  signification,  implying  the  ten- 
dency,  or  the  gravitating  of  the  mind's  perceptive  power  toward  the 
object  of  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  cognizance,  as  the  first  stage  of 
intelligence.  The  term  observation,  (watching,  with  a  view  to  obey 
or  follow,)  is  yet  more  monitory  to  the  teacher  ;  as  it  intimates  that 
the  true  study  of  external  nature  demands  vigilance,  docility,  and 
fidelity ;  in  one  word,  the  devotion  qf  the  whole  mind  to  the  busi- 
ness of  intellectual  acquisition.  Perception,  (taking,  through  a  me- 
dium,) refers  us  back  to  the  humble  office  of  sensation,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  process  of  taking  into  the  mind  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge offered  to  the  grasp  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to 
the  percipient  power,  the  inner  principle  of  intelligence.  All  of 
these  terms,  in  the  nomenclature  of  mental  science,  tend  to  the  same 
important  end,  in  the  uses  of  practical  education  :  they  all  point  to 
the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties^  by  means  of 
objects  addressed  to  the  senses,  as  the  primary  stage  of  intellectual 
culture. 
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^ueathnal  0rror<.— Former  modes  of  education  rendered  the  use 
of  terms  such  as  the  preceding,  a  nullity,  or  an  absurditj.  The  child  %/ 
shut  up  within  the  naked  walls  of  a  school-room,  seated  on  his  un- 
comfortable bench,  and  mechanically  conning  by  rote,  the  ill-fitting 
names  of  alphabetic  elements,  or  trying  to  piece  them  into  syllables, 
had  little  use  of  the  precious  gift  of  mum,  but  a  few  hnes  and  angles 
to  perceive, — unless  a  friendly  fly  should  happen  to  alight  upon  the 
page  of  his  primer, — ^no  inducement  to  attention  but  the  fear  of  Sol* 
omon's  prescription  for  ^  minds  diseased,"  nothing  half  so  interesting 
to  observe  as  the  little  winged  being  accidentally  crawling  on  the  page 
before  him,  displaying  the  curiously  constructed  mechanism  of  its 
form,  its  gauzy  wings,  and  many-feathered  little  limbs,  or  stopping 
now  and  then,  to  dry-rub  instead  of  washing  them,  and  its  tiny  head, 
and  flexible  bit  of  neck,  almost  too  diminutive  to  be  seen.  But  woe 
to  the  little  student  of  nature,  in  the  genuine  act  of  obeervation,  if  he 
should  lift  his  eye  from  his  book,  and  follow  his  brisk  little  visitant 
flying  off  to  perform  the  visible  miracle  of  walking  up  the  perpendic- 
ular plane  of  the  window  pane,  or  the  yet  more  puzzling  feat  of  walk- 
ing the  ceiling  with  bis  head  downward. 

Rational  method. — The  child,  in  the  case  supposed,  indicates  the 
real  want  of  his  nature,  and  mutely,  but  most  eloquently,  pleads  for 
a  lesson  on  insect  life,  (entomology,)  before  one  on  the  alphabet 
Furnished  with  the  data  which  the  lesson  on  insect  life  and  form, 
character  and  motion,  would  present  to  his  eye,  he  would  be  receiving 
a  rational  preparatory  discipline  of  attention  and  observation,  in  the 
close  and  careful  examination  of  all  the  details  of  shape  and  configu- 
ration, exhibited  in  the  living  and  attractive  object  before  him.  His 
recognition  of  figure  and  outline,  thus  secured,  he  would,  in  due  sea- 
son, transfer,  easily  and  willingly,  to  the  artificial  display  of  them  in 
the  forms  of  printed  characters. 

Benefiti  resulting  from  the  early  fcrmAtion  of  habits  of  attentive 
observation, — The  early  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  a  va- 
ried and  genial  disdpline  of  the  power  of  attention,  so  as  to  render 
the  habit  of  observation  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  man,  be- 
comes doubly  valuable,  as  a  result  of  education,  when  we  regard  its 
effects  on  the  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits  of  individuals.  A  taste 
for  the  study  of  nature,  early  formed,  leads  to  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting specimens,  and  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  successful 
study  to  the  person  himself  who  collects  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
all  whom  he  is  disposed  to  aid  in  such  pursuits.  Were  even  the  ele- 
ments of  botany,  geology,  mineral<^,  and  zoology,  generally  adop- 
ted, as  theyjought  to  be,  as  subjects  of  attention  in  primary  education, 
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a  knowledge  of  natural  scienoe,  would,  ere  long,  bo  diffused  through- 
out our  community ;  a  taste  for  the  studj  of  nature  would  become 
an  intellectual  trait  of  our  people ;  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  abrori- 
culture,  and  horticulture^,  would  be  more  intelligentlj  and  more  ad- 
▼antageouslj  followed  ;  the  citizen  would  doublj  relish  his  season  of 
respite  in  the  country;  taste  and  intelligence  would  extend  their 
influence  over  all  modes  of  life ;  and  science  would  be  unspeakably  a 
gainer,  in  its  noble  purposes  and  offices,  by  the  multitude  of  active 
minds  and  busy  hands  called  in  to  collect,  and  contribute  materials 
for  its  various  forms  of  investigation.  The  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge might  thus  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  its  advantages  and 
enjoyments  be  more  extensively  difiiised. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  scientific  progress,  or  of  taste 
and  enjoyment,  that  the  proper  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
by  means  of  objects  and  observation,  rather  than  by  the  materials 
furnished  in  books,  becomes  an  important  consideration  in  the  plan- 
ning of  modes  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Practical 
utility,  also,  has  its  claim  to  ui^e  in  this  relation.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  persons,  even  in  the  most  advanced  communities,  as  regards 
civilization  and  refinement,  are  occupied  in  some  form  of  active  exer- 
tion, as  the  daily  vocation  of  individuals ;  and  while  no  generous 
mind  can  ever  look  on  education  as  a  benefit  or  a  blessing,  if  it  is  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  training  for  the  occupation  of  a  given  caste,  it 
IB  not  less  true,  that  every  individual,  in  whatever  class  of  society^ 
would  be  vastly  benefited  by  an  early  course  of  cultivation  on  all 
subjects  akin  to  those  which  are  to  form  the  staple  of  his  mode  of 
life.  Botany,  geology,  chemistry,  entomology,  for  instance,  all  have 
their  relations  to  agriculture ;  and  a  few  hours  devoted  weekly  to 
tiie  elements  of  these  sciences,  will,  by  their  inspiring  influence  on  the 
young  mind,  expedite  rather  than  retard  the  ordinary  processes' of 
school  education. 

Importance  of  commeneinp  early  the  study  of  Nature. — But  while 
no  formal  or  extensive  study  of  these  branches  can  be  rationally 
attempted  in  primary  education,  it  is  most  emphatically  true,  that,  in 
the  study  of  nature,  more  than  in  other  forms  of  intellectual  action, 
nothing  can  be  advantageously  done  but  on  condition  of  an  early  be- 
^nning,  and  the  judicious  ifnprovement  of  the  opportunity  afibrded 
during  the  period  of  leisure  and  susceptibility  which  occurs  to  all 
human  beings  but  once  in  life.  Childhood  and  youth  are,  by  the 
Creator*s  appointment,  the  period  for  forming  taste  and  acquiring 
habits.  The  most  resolute  struggles  in  after  years,  seldom  succeed  in 
effecting  a  change  of  mental  occupation,  or  in  lending  attractive  inter- 
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6Bt  to  new  puTBoits.  The  **  pliant  hour  ^  roust  be  taken  for  all  pro- 
cesses of  mental  budding,  grafting,  or  pruning,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  orchard.  An  early  dip  into  the  study  of  nature,  will  serve  to 
saturate  the  whole  soul  wiUi  a  love  for  it  so  strong  as  to  insure  the 
prosecution  of  such  subjects  for  life.  The  season  is  auspicious ;  the 
senses  are  fresh  and  susceptible ;  the  mind  is  awake ;  the  heart  is 
alive ;  the  memory  is  retentive ;  nature  is  yet  a  scene  of  novelty  and 
delight ;  and  application  is  a  pleasure.  The  twig  may  now  be  bent 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  inclined. 

Universal  iuiceptibUity  to  instructiany  drawn  from  Nature, — ^In  a 
diversified  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  field  of  education, 
one  teacher,  at  least,  can  testify  that  he  has  not  yet  found  the  mind 
so  dull,  or  the  heart  so  callous,  as  to  resist  the  attractive  intellectual 
influence  of  the  analysis  of  even  one  plant  or  one  mineral.  The 
mysteries  of  beauty  and  awe  which  hang  over  such  objects,  as  an 
investing  celestial  glory,  entrancing  the  inuigination  and  the  heart, 
and  all  but  translating  the  intellect  itself,  have  a  power  of  attraction 
which  the  dullest,  coarsest,  and  most  brutalized  boy  in  a  ragged 
school,  cannot  resist  But  of  the  moral  influence  of  early  education, 
when  directed  to  the  aspects  of  nature,  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to 
speak  in  that  special  connection. 

Effects  produced  on  mental  character^  hy  the  study  of  Naiure, — 
The  solidity  and  the  firmness  of  mental  character,  which  are  acquired 
by  the  study  of  things,  preceding  and  accompanying  that  of  words 
and  books,  are  a  natural  efEect  of  the  early  and  seasonable  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  and  classifying,  which 
even  the  slight  examination  of  any  natural  object  induces. — ^A 
clear,  decisive,  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  retentive  jnemory, 
are  among  the  other  fruits  of  that  mental  training  which  commences 
with  definite  objects,  capable  of  being  analyzed  and  reconstructed  by 
the  natural  and  appropriate  action  of  tbe  young  mind,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  powers  and  native  tendencies.  But  these  considerations,  also  be- 
long properly  to  another  and  more  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, at  which  the  reflective  faculties,  and  maturing  reason,  are 
beginning  to  put  forth  their  claims  for  culture  and  development,  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory  training  which  they  may  have  received 
in  the  blended  exercises  of  sense  and  intellect,  in  the  action  of  the 
perceptive  Acuities. 

(4.)   XNOWLBDOX,   THK    nVTSLLXCTUAL   R|»SULT   OF    THK   ACTION   OF 
THB   PXRCXPTIVS   FACULTIX8. 

Impelled  by  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  and  guided  by  the  habit  of 
observation,  the  young  mind, — ^whether  more  or  less  assisted  by 
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education, — advances  to  the  goal  designated  by  creative  Wisdom, — 
the  acquisition  of  knowUdgey  the  appointed  means  for  erecting  the 
fabric  of  character  on  the  scale  outlined  by  the  Great  Architect,  but 
left  to  man's  industry  and  intelligence,  for  the  filling  up  and  the  sym- 
metry of  detail. 

The  part  of  education  which  lies  more  immediately  before  us,  as 
the  object  of  our  attention,  being  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes,  in  this  view,  a  consideration  of 
primary  importance,  as,  at  once,  a  source  of  intellectual  wealth 
and  power,  and  a  most  effective  means  of  mental  developments 
Knowledge,  as  a  result  of  culture,  is  undoubtedly  of  inferior  value  to 
discipline.  But  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  acquisition  of  genuine 
knowledge,  are,  in  themselves,  a  disciplinary  process,  and  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  further  cultivation.  Yet  more, — intellectual 
acquirements  are  true  and  durable  riches, — valuable  for  their  own 
sake,  not  merely  from  the  resources  which  the  accumulation  of  them 
places  at  the  mind's  command,  but  from  their  own  intrinsic  value,  as 
imperishable  because  intellectual  things,  and  as  the  successive  steps 
of  mental  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  reference  to  intellect, 
knowledge  is,  in  one  most  important  sense,  an  end,  not  less  than  a 
means  and  a  measure  of  progress.  Profound,  extensive,  and  varied 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  man,  as  an  intellectual 
and  progressive  being,  capable  of  ceaseless  development  and  acquisi- 
tion. Most  emphatically  is  this  true  of  him,  the  soundness,  and  ex- 
actness, and  completeness,  of  whose  knowledge,  are  the  assurance 
that  he  shall  be  a  safe  and  competent  guide  along  the  path  of  edu- 
cation. 

Actual  knowledge, — ^But  what  is  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  acquired  ? 
— ^not  by  the  repetition  of  the  words  or  the  processes  of  others,  not 
by  the  transfer  from  one  mind  to  another  of  the  verbal  statements 
of  fact  or  of  abstract  principles,  not  by  the  formation  of  vague  and 
partial  notions,  formed  on  superficial  data,  and  floating  loosely  in  the 
mind,  not  by  a  half  perception  or  half  consciousness  of  something 
indefinite  or  supposititious,  not  by  an  assent  to  rash  assumptions  or 
confident  assertions,  not  by  the  recollections  of  extensive  reading,  or 
perhaps,  of  attentive  listening,  retailed  in  fluent  expression,  not  by 
accumulating  the  amplest  furniture  of  second-hand  theories  and  sys- 
tems, whether  plausible  or  absurd,  or  even  logically  consistent 
Knowledge  is  what  we  have  experienced  in  our  ovm  intellect,  by  means 
of  our  own  observation  or  reflection,  the  fruit  of  personal  perception, 
or  of  conscious  reason,  acting  on  the  positive  data  of  sensation.  So 
narrowly  must  the  U^rm  be  limited,  when  we  refer  to  the  action 
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of  the  perceptive  faculties,  or  to  their  appropriate  training  and  disci- 
pline. Knowledge,  in  these  relations,  is  the  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  facte  of  eenee^  in  matters,  usually,  of  color,  form,  number, 
weight,  or  sound,  and  the  relations  which  these  bear  to  one  another 
in  the  processes  of  induction  and  classification.  With  the  other  sense 
of  the  term,  in  which  it  refers  whether  to  truth  or  to  theory,  and  im- 
plies the  deductions  of  reflective  reaeon^  we  have  not,  at  present,  to 
do.  It  belongs  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  analysis  of  the  modes 
of  mental  action,  as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  ^  reflective  " 
faculties. 

Literal  accuracy  of  verbal  statement,  a  false  test  of  Jcnowledgej-— 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however,  is,  notwithstanding  all  our 
advances,  of  late  years,  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  too  generally 
confounded  with  the  repetition  of  the  verbal  statements  of  definitions, 
rules,  and  systems,  as  contained  in  books,  even  in  relations  so  palpar 
ble  as  those  of  form  and  numbers.  The  test  of  knowledge,  accord- 
ingly, with  some  teachers,  to  this  day,  is,  even  in  the  exact  sciences, 
the  fluency  with  which  a  definition  or  a  rule  is  orally  repeated,  ver- 
batim, from  a  text-book,  and  the  mechanical  accuracy  or  despatch 
with  which  a  correspondent  problem  is  solved,  or  a  proposition 
demonstrated. 

True  knowledge  experimental  and  personal,  —  True  perceptive 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  is  actual  and  personal, 
implies,  in  all  relations  of  form  and  number,  that  the  individual  who 
possesses  it,  has  seen  the  object  in  question,  or  its  representative,  in 
palpable  shape,  in  surface  or  in  outline,  that  he  has  subjected  it  to 
actual  measurement  and  comparison,  or  has  an  exact  image  of  its 
form  and  configuration  before  his  mind,  that  he  has  actually  counted 
or  grouped  objects  in  numbers  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind, 
or  that  he  has  compared  these  with  one  another,  and  traced  their  re- 
lations, by  strict  and  exact  observation ;  and  the  proper  office  of  the 
text-book  is  but  to  confirm  and  embody  the  result,  and  classify  it  in 
the  exact  language  and  systematic  arrangement  of  formal  science,  as 
the  specimens  are  labelled  and  shelved  in  a  collector's  cabinet.  The 
use  of  scientific  method,  in  the  statements  of  text-books,  is  but  to 
give  logical  arrangement  to  mental  acquisitions,  not  to  induce  mere 
assent,  whether  silent  or  oral,  and  not  to  facilitate  the  mere  repetition 
or  verbal  enunciation  of  propositions. 

The  proper  business  of  the  teacher^  as  a  superintendent  of  mind. — 
The  true  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  led  by  his 
own  conscious  experience  and  observation,  through  the  process  of 
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perceptioii  prescribed  in  every  exerciee  which  he  attempts ;  that  the 
operation  is  intelligently  performed  at  every  step,  and  the  result  ren- 
dered certain,  as  fiir  as  the  limitations  of  human  faculties  permit. 
By  frequently  repeated  performance  of  the  requisite  process,  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  personal  knowledge 
with  the  individual ;  and  his  £ftculties  receive,  at  the  same  time,  a 
discipline  which  gives  them  facility  and  force  in  all  analogous  pro- 
cedure in  which  ezpertness  and  skill  are  desirable  attainments.  In 
due  season,  also,  he  is  able*  to  sum  up  his  acquirements  in  knowl- 
edge, in  the  clear  and  definite  and  precise  language  which  science 
demands,  and  of  which  his  text-book  furnishes  a  perfect  specimen  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

At  first,  however,  the  young  operator  may  need  even  the  palpable 
aid  of  actual  objects ;  and  the  judicious  teacher,  knows  well  when  to 
give,  and  when  to  withhold  such  help,  when  to  appeal  to  the  black- 
board, and  when  to  have  his  pupil  rely  on  the  mind's  eye,  during  the 
successive  stages  of  intellectual  training.  He  is  careful,  however,  not 
to  slight  or  huny  over  the  business  of  the  rudimental  course,  in 
which  the  reference  to  actual  objects  is  the  main  reliance  for  a  sure 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  form  and  number.  The  collateral 
discipliue,  also,  arising  from  the  attentive  observation  and  careful 
study  of  plants,  minerals,  leaves,  insects,  and  other  natural  objects, 
the  intelligent  teacher  values  highly,  from  the  power  of  attention,  and 
the  habit  of  exact  observation,  which  it  tends  to  secure,  by  the  defi- 
niteness  which  it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  mind,  and  the  certainty 
which  it  stamps  on  knowledge. 

Contrasted  examples  of  neglect  and  culture. — True  education  has 
no  more  striking  proof  of  its  good  effect  than  may  be  observed,  when 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  young  persons  who  have  been  allowed 
to  neglect  the  observation  and  study  of  nature  in  childhood,  and 
afterwards  to  go  through  a  class-drill  on  a  given  branch,  by  means 
of  a  text-book,  are  contrasted  with  the  intelligent  personal  interest 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  those  who  have  been  wisely  induced  to 
turn  an  early  attention  on  the  productions  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
acquire  an  early  love  for  such  studies,  and  a  life-long  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  which  they  afford.  Adults  of  the  former  class  take 
little  interest  in  the  "  floral  apostles  "  of  the  poet,  who  are  ceaselessly 
preaching  the  perfection  of  their  Source,  or  in  the  pebble  at  their  feet, 
which,  to  the  intelligent  eye,  is  the  medallion  struck  by  the  Creator^s 
hand,  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  epochs  in  His  reign.  These 
eloquent  monitions  of  a  perpetual  Divine  presence,  are,  to  such  minds, 
the  dead  letter  of  a  handwriting  which  they  have  not  been  accustom- 
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ed  to  trace,  and  on  which  their  listless  eye  &lls,  as  does  that  of 
the  sceptic,  on  the  page  of  written  revelation.  The  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  has  been  early  trained  to  an  intelligent  personal 
interest  in  the  productions  of  Creative  wisdom  and  power,  enjoys  a 
personal  property,  and  a  personal  reference,  in  every  object  in  nature, 
finds,  in  **  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears ; "  and  ultimately  to  it, 

*'  The  delicate  forest  flower, 

With  fragrant  breath,  and  look  ao  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issnes  from  the  shapeless  mould, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Dfe, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

Which  are  the  son!  of  this  wide  universe.'' 

The  definiteness  and  the  certainty,  however,  which  give  consdous 
life  and  power  to  all  such  knowledge,  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  faithful  training  which  the  perceptive  power  has  undergone  in  the 
nurturing  stage  of  education.  The  poet  whose  words  of  truth  and 
love  convince  us  that  he  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  an  inspired  seer, 
set  out  on  his  career  from  the  common  starting  place  of  infancy,  in 
blank  ignorance  of  every  object  and  of  every  fact  around  him ;  and 
his  brother  bard  whose  office  it  is  to  announce,  in  the  language  of 
astronomy,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  read  to  mankind  the 
legislation  of  the  heavens,  had  no  vantage  ground  at  his  outset  on 
those  excursions  which  ultimately  extend  beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 
Nor  was  there  any  special  dispensation  antecedent  to  the  slow  but  sure 
processes  of  culture,  in  favor  of  the  electrician  who,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  acquirements,  became  competent  to  transmit  and  dififuse  intel- 
ligence with  the  literal  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  barefooted  mason's  boy,  who  commences  his  career  of  ^  glory 
and  of  joy,"  plodding  over  the  stone  which  he  has  broken  with  his 
unpracticed  apprentice  hammer,  and,  at  length,  reads,  from  that 
same  fragment,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  mankind,  the  facts 
of  an  antediluvian  world?  AH  the  treasures  which  such  minds  have 
brought  from  their  various  explorations,  as  tributes  to  the  treasury  of 
sdence,  and  to  man's  dominion  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  are  but 
the  varied  fruits  of  unwearied,  progressive  observation,  accumulating 
fact  upon  fact  bj*  the  patient  process  of  attentive  examination  of 
objects,  and  by  the  skillful  exercise  of  well  disciplined  perceptive  fEU>- 
ulties.  Such  noble  efforts  of  mental  power  we  contemplate  with  a 
delight  mingled  with  reverence  and  gratitude  to  their  authors,  as 
benefactors  of  the  race.  The  worship  which  human  ignorance,  in  its 
wondering  admiration,  extended,  of  old,  to  the  mythic  demi-god  and 

bero,  might,  we  think,  have  been  pardoned  had  it  been  offered  to 
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our  venerated  contemporary  Humboldt,  who,  at  an  age  rarely  attained 
by  modem  man,  withdraws,  at  intervals,  from  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
councilor  of  state,  to  record  the  acquisitions  of  a  mind  which,  from 
early  years,  has  been  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  now,  year 
after  year,  pours  forth  another  and  another  book  of  the  great  epic  of 
creation,  to  which  he  has  so  appropriately  given  the  sublime  title, 
"Cosmos." 

The  written  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  however,  only  enables  us 
to  trace  the  progress  of  another  watchful  observer  of  nature,  as,  step 
by  step,  he  observes,  examines,  compares,  dassiSes,  aggregates,  and 
accumulates,  till  he  stands  before  us  an  intellectual  Atlas,  upholding 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Liberal  education,  favorable  oppor- 
tanities  faithfully  improved,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
devoted  application  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  explain  the  wonder.  Let 
iu  inquire  then,  for  a  moment,  into  the  processes  by  which  human 
culture  achieves  the  miracle  of  such  results. 

(5.)   THE   APPBOPBIATB   EDUCATIONAL   PROCESSES   FOR  T0B   EXERCISE, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DISCIPLINE,  OF  THE  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  law  of  progressive  »n(e/[M;fu>».-^— Watching  the  successive  steps 
of  man^s  intellectual  development,  as  he  advances,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  pliancy  and  power  of  mind,  we  see  him  first  incited 
by  an  irrepressible  principle  of  curiosity^  stimulating  him  to  watchful 
attention,  cIoh  observation^  and  minute  inspection^  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  things  around  him ;  that  he 
may,  in  due  season,  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  higher 
cycle  of  his  ceaseless  progress,  and  from  the  materials  of  perception^ 
feed  the  reJUclive  Acuities  of  judgment  and  reason^  which  lead  to  the 
higher  goal  of  lrut\  where  alone  the  cravings  of  intellect  can  find 
rest  and  satis&ction.  ^ 

Provision  of  educational  apparatus, — ^The  first  care  of  the  watch- 
ful and  intelligent  teacher,  as  the  guide  and  director  of  the  intellect, 
is  obviously,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  as 
traced  above,  to  make  liberal  provision  of  the  palpable  material  of 
perception^  by  which  the  instinctive  appetite  of  curiosity  is  at  once 
led  and  stimulated,  attention  awakened,  observation  secured,  and 
knowledge  attained.  Objects  abundant  in  number,  and  varied  in 
character,  form  and  aspect,  but  chiefly  those  furnished  by  nature,  and, 
more  particularly,  those  which  occur  most  frequently  within  the 
range  of  £he  child's  actual  observation,  are  the  true  and  appropriate 
apparatus  of  Ins  education.  To  the  examination  and  inspection  of 
these  his  mind  naturally  tends  ;  to  the  process  of  extracting  knowlr 
«dge  from  these,  his  penoeptive  powers  are  expressly  adapted ;  in  such 
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occupation  he  takes  delight;  working  on  such  material, he  is  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  progress  and  of  perpetually  augmenting  vigor ; 
and  thus  he  becomes  a  willing  and  efficient,  because  an  intelligent 
agent  in  his  own  development 

DisciPUNS  OF  THE  Senses. — Stffht  /  color, — Sensation,  though  the 
humblest  form  of  mental  action,  being  the  first  in  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  development,  suggests  to  the  parent  and  teacher  the 
great  importance  of  a  due  attention  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  especially  of  those  whose  action  is  so  distincUy  intellectual  in 
character  and  result  is  that  of  sipht  and  hearing.  The  proper  or- 
ganic training  of  the  eye  implies,  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  an 
attentive  regard  to  color ^  as  well  as  form  ;  Ihe  former  of  these  being 
very  early  developed,  and  evidently,  in  all  normal  cases,  a  source  of 
peculiar  delight  in  infancy,  not  less  than  of  high  sesthetic  gratification 
in  subsequent  appreciation  of  beauty,  both  in  nature  and  art.  Long 
before  the  infant  shows  any  distinctive  recognition  or  appreciation  of 
form,  it  manifests  a  keen  perception  and  intense  pleasure  in  the  obser- 
vation of  all  objects  of  brilliant  color. 

Under  the  management  of  the  judicious  mother,  balls  of  the  three 
grand  primary  colors  of  the  painter, — blue,  red,  and  yellow, — ^form 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the  infant  eye ;  while  they  give 
an  unconscious  exercise  and  discipline  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  subsequent,  definite,  and  inteUigent  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  lines  of  distinction  drawn  on  the  field  of  vision  by 
the  Hand  which  has  blended  color  with  light.  Field  or  garden  flow- 
ers, or  even  wayside  weeds,  placed  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  serve 
a  similar  purpose.  Subsequently,  the  principal  intermediate  grada- 
tioM  of  color,  as  they  occur  in  objects  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  varied 
tints  and  hues,  may  be  presented  to  the  sight,  in  due  succession,  as  a 
pleasing  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  childhood,  in  its  progress.  For  this 
purpose,  flowers,  the  prism,  the  tints  and  half  tints  of  the  clouds,  the 
glow,  or  the  hue  of  evening  and  morning  skies,  throughout  the  year ; 
the  ever-varying  colors  of  autumn,  from  their  fullest  flush  to  their 
gradual  waning  and  decay ;  all  are  admirable  materials  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  cultivation  of  the  human  being,  along  the  suo- 
cessive  stages  of  his  development  The  mind  early  trained  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  color,  can  hardly  be  withheld,  in  after  years,  from 
the  profoundest  application  to  the  study  of  light,  as  "  a  feast  of  neo- 
tared  sweets,  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  Purity  and  perfection 
of  taste  in  art,  are  another  sure  result  of  early  cultivation,  in  this  res- 
pect How  much  intelligence,  and  how  much  intensity  of  pure  and 
even  sacred  gratification,  may  thus  be  superadded  to  the  sentiment 
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of  reverential  delight  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  even  the  most  skillful  master  of  expression  to  saj. 

Form. — ^The  early  cultivation  of  a  discriminating  perception  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  form^  through  a  carefully  conducted,  pro- 
gressive discipline  on  objects  submitted  to  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most 
purely  intellectual  processes  to  which  the  mind  of  childhood  can  be 
subjected.  The  cube,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  the  pjrra- 
mid,  when  judiciously  introduced  among  the  playthings  of  early 
childhood,  as  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi, 
become  unconsciously,  but  most  surely,  a  basis  and  standard  in  all 
the  relations  of  form ;  and,  under  the  guiding  suggestions  of  the 
teacher,  they  tend  to  give  the  mind  definiteness  and  certainty  in  its 
action,  on  whatever  relates  to  geometrical  details  of  figure  in  nature, 
Art,  or  mechanism.  The  primary  truths  of  solid,  superficial,  and  lin- 
ear geometry,  are  thus  imbedded  in  the  mind,  identified  with  its  ac- 
tion on  all  visible  objects,  and  help  to  constitute  the  observer  an 
intelligent  spectator,  through  life,  of  the  grand  elemental  forms  of 
the  universe. 

Mea9ur€. — Convenience  and  utility,  too,  have  their  claims  to  urge 
in  favor  of  an  early  discipline  of  the  eye  on  all  details  of  measurt- 
ment.  An  exact  appreciation  of  measure,  for  in-door  purposes,  should 
be  laid  in  permanent  inch,  and  half  and  quarter  inch  marks,  on  the 
school-room  wall ;  and  to  these  should  be  added  those  of  the  foot 
and  the  yard.  A  mile,  with  its  subdivision  into  halves,  and  quarters, 
should  be  measured  off,  as  a  permanent  standard  for  the  young  eye, 
as  it  approaches  or  leaves  the  threshold  of  the  school-room.  The 
acre  and  the  rod,  and  all  other  details  of  land  measure,  should  be 
made  familiar  to  the  eye  of  boyhood,  by  express  measurement,  in  the 
nearest  accessible  field  or  square. 

Number, — Veritable  ideas  of  number  belong,  also,  to  the  early  dis- 
cipline of  the  eye,  and  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  actual  presentation 
of  objects,  for  this  special  purpose.  We  read,  in  the  accounts  of  one 
English  exploring  voyage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  had  do  definite  ideas  of  any  number  over  fty^ ;  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  well  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  pupils  accus- 
tomed to  depend  on  the  mere  verbal  memory  of  the  words  which 
represent  numbers,  and  unprovided  with  a  firm  basis  of  actual  obser- 
vation of  palpable  objects,  and  the  personal  knowledge  which  such 
experience  gives,  there  is  an  obstinate  difficulty  in  forming  definite 
and  distinct  conceptions  of  numbers,  which  resembles,  too  nearly,  the 
confusion  and  helplessness  of  mind  felt  by  those  unfortunate  island- 
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ersj  in  tbeir  attempts  to  transcend  the  limits  of  their  terminal  num- 
ber, five. 

Most  of  the  early  arithmetical  operations  of  very  young  pupils, 
should  consist  in  handling  and  counting  visible  objects,  in  enumera^ 
ting  marks,  in  grouping  objects  and  marks,  in  numbers  gradually  pro- 
gressive, from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  in  amount ;  so  as  to  secure 
expertness  and  promptness  in  the  process  of  addition,  in  taried  forms. 
Successive  exercises  should  follow  in  multiplication,  in  subtraction, 
and  division,  all  performed,  day  after  day,  on  visible  objects  handled, 
and  on  marks  expressly  made  for  such  purposes  of  training,  before- 
the  purely  mental  processes  of  arithmetic  are  attempted  on  abstract 
numbers,  even  of  the  smallest  groups.  A  prevalent  error  with  teach- 
ers still  continues  to  be  that  of  merely  exemplifying  true  teaching  in 
such  forms  as  have  been  mentioned,  for  a  limited  period,  too  limited 
to  tell  upon  the  habits  of  the  mind.  Long  continued  training  alone, 
is  adequate  to  the  proper  purpo'^es  of  discipline,  certainty  and  skill, 
namely,  in  forming  combinations  which  must  sometimes  be  both  ex<* 
tensive  and  complicated.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  rapidity  and 
expertness  in  the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic,  without  the  prepar- 
atory disdpline  which  results  from  the  actual  observation  of  the  facts 
of  number  and  combination,  in  objects  presented  to  the  senses.  Such- 
discipline  alone,  can  yield  that  personal  knowledge,  and  that  con- 
adons  grasp  of  mind,  which  give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  action* 
cf  the  intellect  in  arithmetical  operations. 

Natural  objects  :  animated  farms. — ^But  it  is  not  merely  the  con- 
templation of  inanimate  objects  which  the  mind,  in  childhood, 
requires  as  a  foundation  for  true  perception  and  exact  observation,  or 
aa  a  means  of  securing  prompt  and  sustained  attention.  The  liberal 
training  of  the  senses,  as  a  primary  step  in  intellectual  cultivation, 
extends  the  study  of  color,  form,  number,  and  sound,  to  the  rich  do- 
main of  animated  nature,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king^ 
dom,  and  thus  brings  the  vivid  sympathy  of  the  young  heart  with 
kindred  life  and  motion  to  the  aid  of  the  opening  intellect  From 
the  pehbU^  the  shelly  the  fiower^  and  the  leaf  the  judicious  mother 
and  teacher  will  pass  to  the  insect^  the  hird^  the  quadruped,  and  the 
JUh  ;  and  as  their  individualities  and  diversities  are  successively  enu- 
merated and  dwelt  upon,  the  details  of  color,  form,  and  number, 
arrest  and  fix  the  volatile  attention  of  the  child,  and  win  him  to 
habits  of  close,  minute,  and  exact  observation. 

Analysis  and  dassifieationj  the  two  great  master  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  diiection,  are  also  thus  called 
in  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  young  observer  in  his  study  of  nature. 
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The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  observe^  compare^  examine,  and  clarify 
whatever  is  submitted  to  its  action,  thus  early  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated, becomes  an  habitual  trait  of  the  mental  character,  and  tells, 
with  powerful  eflfect,  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  individual,  in 
the  more  abstract  relations  of  language  and  of  mathematics.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that,  because  of  the  intense  pleasure  which 
attends  the  4udy  of  natural  objects,  there  is  not  a  profound  and  rig- 
orous discipline  of  mind  attending  the  equally  intense  intellectual 
action  which  accompanies  the  pleasure.  Analytic  examination  is  one 
and  the  same  process,  whether  it  is  directed  to  the  component  parts 
of  tk  plant  or  of  a  word.  Keen  and  penetrating  attention,  close, 
minute,  and  thoughtful  observation,  exhaustive  analysis,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  methodical  classification,  are  equally  indispensable 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  in  giving  precedence  to  the 
study  of  the  object,  and  postponing  that  of  the  word,  we  are  obeying 
the  ordination  of  the  Creator,  who  has  furnished  the  apparatus  of 
the  first  stages  of  human  development,  in  the  natural  objects  which 
first  solicit  the  attention  of  the  child,  by  the  attractions  of  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

Pictorial  art, — ^Nor  is  it  only  by  means  of  natural  objects  that  the 
sense  of  sight  contributes  to  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  per- 
ceptive intellect  Art,  too,  renders  here  a  rich  tribute  to  the  re- 
sources of  education.  Models  and  pictures,  and  the  humblest  attempts 
to  produce  these,  as  repetitions  of  the  mental  impressions  received  from 
nature,  give  inexpressible  delight  to  the  susceptible  and  imitative  spirit 
of  childhood.  Their  effect  is  invaluable,  in  training  the  perceptive 
faculties  to  the  keenest,  closest,  long-sustained  action,  without  the 
sense  of  weariness  or  fatigue;  and  their  inspiring  and  refreshing 
influence  gives  vivacity  and  force  to  the  whole  mind.  The  clear  per- 
ception, fixed  attention,  watchful  observation,  and  active  exertion, 
which  they  both  require  and  cherish,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
permitted  to  attempt  to  produce  imitative  efforts  of  his  own,  in  draw- 
ing or  modelling,  meet  so  successfully  the  craving  of  the  young 
spirit  for  action  and  endeavor,  that  they  become  powerful  aids  to 
mental  development.  The  working  hand  is  thus  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  active  eye,  as  a  test,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  correctness  of 
vision,  which  is  proved  by  the  d^ee  of  truthfulness  in  the  delinea- 
tion. This  productive  ^method  of  exercising  the  perceptive  and  exec- 
utive Acuities,  yields  to  the  child  the  peculiar  delight  of  having 
achieved  something  palpable,  as  a  proof  of  power,  and  is,  meanwhile, 
working  in  his  mind  the  silent  effect  which  is  to  appear,  in  due  season, 
in  the  symmetry  and  gracefulness  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  neat- 
\  of  whatever  he  attempts,  whether  in  plan  or  execution. 
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The  ear:  music. — ^The  varied  world  of  sound,  compriBing  music 
and  speech^  is  another  wide  field  of  culture  to  the  intelligent  mother 
and  the  elementary  teacher.  The  extent  to  which  the  sense  of  sight 
may  be  cultivated,  as  regards  precision  and  certainty  and  truth  of 
action,  is  indicated  in  the  perfection  which  is  attained  by  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  whose  copies  of  nature  are,  in  some  instances,  so 
faithful,  and  so  beautifully  perfect,  as  to  confer  an  immortality  of 
fame  upon  their  authors.  But  little  notice,  comparatively,  is  taken  of 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  ear,  in  relation  to  the  offices  of  cul- 
ture. Yet  no  sense,  not  even  that  of  sight  itself,  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  so  high  perfection  by  the  aids  of  training  and  discipline.  The 
innumerable  minute  distinctions  of  sound,  which  the  performance  of 
even  a  single  piece  of  music,  by  a  single  performer,  often  requires ; 
but,  still  more,  the  multitude  which  the  composer  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  harmony  must  be  capable  of  recognizing,  discriminating, 
and  combining,  with  a  measured  exactness  transcending  all  other 
efforts  of  perceptive  intellect:  these  remind  us,  most  impressively,  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  cultivation,  when  we  recall  the  fact,  that 
the  performer  and  the  composer  commenced  their  artistic  training  on 
the  common  footing  of  all  human  beings,  a  percipient  mind,  and  an 
organ  capable  of  telegraphing  to  it  the  notes  of  the  singing  bird,  the 
song  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  or  the  artless  strains  of  some  juve- 
nile performer  on  pipe  or  flute. 

Speech, — ^We  have  yet  another  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
ear  to  the  influences  .of  cultivation,  when  "  the  well  trod  stage,"  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  play  of  the  *  myriad-minded'  Shakspeare,  displays 
in  the  voice  of  the  skillful  aotor,  the  whole  world  of  human  passion, 
with  its  ever-varying  tones,  uttered  in  the  language  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, now  moulded  by  the  serene  influence  of  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, as  when  Lorenzo  speaks  to  Jessica,  while  they  sit  on  the  moon- 
lit bank,  of  the  ^  smallest  orb  which  she  beholds,  still  quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubim ; "  now  breathing  the  deep  tones  of  EUtmlet, 
solemnly  musing  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  death,  and  destiny ; 
now  the  hollow  mutterings  of  conscious  guilt  from  Macbeth,  while 
meditating  the  murder  from  which  he  yet  recoils ;  now  the  hoarse 
accents  of  remorse  wrung  from  the  bosom  of  him  whose  ^  offence  is 
rank**  with  the  blood  of  ^  a  brother's  murder;"  now  the  scarce  articu- 
late horror  *  of '*  false,  fleeting,  puijured  Clarence;"  the  maddened 
scream  of  mingling  grief  and  rage  from  the  injured  mother,  Con- 
stance ;  the  love  raptures  of  the  empassioned  Romeo ;  the  ringing 
laughter  of  Mercutio ;  or  the  torture  of  Othello,  as  he  fluctuates  fix>m 
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the  ecstacies  of  overflowing  love  and  joj,  to  the  curses  of  hatred,  the 
outbursts  of  grief,  and  the  agonies  of  despair. 

In  all  these  forms  the  well  trained  actor,  bj  the  mastery  of  his 
artistic  skill,  exerts  a  power  over  the  sympathies  of  his  audience 
which  far  transcends  the  highest  achievements  of  representative  art 
in  any  other  form.  The  arduous  training  to  which  the  histrionic 
artist  subjects  his  voice,  in  order  to  produce  such  effects,  shows  to 
what  extent  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  may  be  carried.  It  is  by  the 
indications  of  this  faithful,  prompting  monitor,  that  he  guides  every 
step  of  his  vocal  efforts,  till  he  attmns  to  those  consummate  effects  of 
genius  which,  in  some  instances,  have  conferred  on  the  individual  a 
fame  coextensive  with  the  civilized  world.  Yet  he  who  is,  perhaps, 
thus  renowned,  commenced  his  early  efforts,  with  the  usual  stumb- 
ling utterance  of  a  school -boy. 

Enunciation, — ^Passing  from  the  higher  sphere  of  music  and  poe- 
try, in  their  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  we  come  to  otte  of  the  most  important  stages  of 
education,  in  the  discipline  of  the  voice  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
speech,  as  dependent  on  accuracy  of  ear, — ^the  only  reliable  guide  to 
correct  results.  The  unconscious  freedom  with  which  we  utter 
thoughts  in  our  native  tongue,  leaves  all  persons  who  are  not  advan- 
tageously trained  by  precept  or  example,  exposed  to  the  evils  of  incor- 
rect habit,  in  utterance.  The  extensive  prevalence,  also,  of  corrupted 
usage,  in  the  negligent  practice  of  general  society,  increases  the  liabil- 
ity to  error  in  the  style  of  the  individual.  There  was  wisdom  in  the 
Roman  maxim,  that  the  nurses  of  children  ought  to  be  persons  of 
correct  habit,  in  enunciation.  The  influence  of  early  example,  is  the 
most  binding  rule  of  speech,  as  the  baffled  and  disappointed  teacher, 
after  all  his  endeavors,  is  often  made  to  feel. 

One  early  begun  and  long  continued  daily  practice,  in  primaiy 
training,  should  consist  in  the  careftil,  correct,  and  distinct  articula- 
tion of  the  component  elements  of  speech,  as  accomplished  in  our 
own  language.  These  should,  at  first,  be  practiced  with  reference  to 
the  exact  9ound  of  every  letter  of  the  alphabet^  singly  and  separately ; 
afterwards  they  should  be  enunciated  in  the  groups  which  constitute 
MyllableSj  on  a  graduated  progressive  scale  of  difiiculty,  till  every  vari- 
ety of  combination  can  be  uttered  with  perfect  distinctness  and  pei^ 
feet  fluency ;  finally,  the  pronunciation  of  words  should  1>e  practiced 
in  a  similar  manner,  till  the  style  of  the  young  learner  is  freed  from 
all  corrupt  and  local  mannerism,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place 
among  the  cultivated  in  speech  as  well  as  thought,  and,  by  his  per- 
sonal manner  of  expression,  to  evince  the  style  of  educated  habit  as 
preferable  to  that  of  vulgar  negligence. 
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Elocution, — ^In  the  secondary  and  in  the  more  advanoed  stages  of 
education,  the  discipline  of  the  ear  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  refining  and  highlj  intellectual  influences  of  music  and 
poetry,  as  combined  in  eloeution. 

Intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination,  are  all  inseparably  united  in  the 
appropriate  expression  of  sentiment,  as  embodied  in  the  language  of 
oratory  and  poetry  ;  and  their  finest  effects  in  utterance  depend  on  a 
nice  susceptibility  of  ear,  which  culture  only  can  secure  to  full  extent. 
Music  and  elocution,  the  most  humanizing  of  all  arts,  prescribe  the 
apparatus  and  the  forms  of  training  to  which  the  ear  should  be  sub- 
jected, through  the  whole  course  of  education.  In  the  analysis  and 
the  discrimination  which  vocal  discipline  demands,  in  the  recognition 
which  it  secures  of  the  almost  infinitely  diversified  and  ever  varying 
character  of  tones,  in  their  expression  of  intelligence  or  of  emotion,  Uiere 
is  an  admirable  discipline  of  intellect  implied,  which,  though  less  for- 
maUy  displayed  than  in  ot^er  modes  of  exercise,  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  effectual.  Of  the  high  tfioral  value  of  the  suscepti- 
bility which  such  training  tends  to  cherish,  it  is  not  now  the  appro- 
priate time  to  speak.    We  may  advert  to  it  under  a  subsequent  head. 

The  subject  of  healthful  physical  training  is  not  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  yet  sensation,  and  consequent  perception,  are  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
corporeal  firame,  which  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition  to  secure  the 
natural  and  true  action  of  nerve  and  brain, — the  apparatus  of  percep- 
tive action  in  the  intellect.  The  attentive  and  efficient  cultivation  of 
health  should  be  regarded^  not  merely  as  a  condition  of  intellectual 
life,  but  as  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  character. 
The  clear  eye  and  the  quick  ear  of  health  are  highly  intellectual  in 
their  tendencies,  and  are  for  ever  detecting  and  offering  material  for 
the  intellect  to  examine  or  explore.  The  dull  organs  of  a  morbid 
frame,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  torpid  to  respond  to  the  awakening 
touch  or  beckoning  invitation  of  nature,  and  leave  the  clouded  intel- 
lect to  sleep  or  to  dream. 

FROORBSBIVK   CHABACTBR   OF  THB     PROPKR  DIBOIPLIinB   OF  THK   PX&- 
GBPnYE   FACULTIBB. 

The  varied  exercises  of  eye  and  ear,  as  organs  of  sentient 
mind,  should  always,  under  the  guiding  management  of  the  teacher, 
advance  in  intellectual  character  from  stage  to  stage,  so  as  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  a  progressive  discipline,  commenciDg,  indeed,  at  the 
threshold  of  sense,  but  ever  tending  more  and  more  inward,  till  they 
become  nearly  inseparable  from  the  action  and  character  of  pure 
intellect.    They  thus  render  the  keen  eye  and  the  quick  ear  prompters  to 
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clear  peiception,  fixed  attention,  penetrating  observation,  careful  com- 
parison, and  discriminating  judgment,  and  so  conduct  to  consummate 
intelligence. 

The  teacher  who  works  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  beings  whose  character  it  is  his  office  to  mould,  is  con- 
tent to  labor  patiently  in  the  field  of  sensatiofij  as,  at  first,  forming  the 
sole  ground  on  which  he  can  rationally  meet  the  dawning  mind,  with 
the  hope  to  exert  a  genial  and  efifectual  influence  on  its  development 
He  dwells  long,  accordingly,  on  the  prominent  outward  characteris- 
tics of  objects,  as  most  accessible  to  the  unpracticed  faculties  of  infancy, 
as  best  adapted  to  elicit  their  activity,  and  tempt  them  forth  to  more 
and  more  energetic  effort  He  furnishes,  with  no  sparing  hand,  the 
opportunities  of  intuition,  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  objecU 
which  he  presents  to  the  senses.  He  selects  these,  however,  with 
such  judgment  and  skill  that  the  youog  mind  shall  be  incapable 
of  regarding  them  with  a  mere  vacant  aspection  or  listless  intuition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  within  them 
a  soliciting  power,  a  magnetic  attraction,  to  which  its  own  nature 
responds,  and  by  which  it  is  led  on,  from  stage  to  stage,  till  it  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  the  mental  treasures  of  clear  perception  and 
definite  knowledge. 

TOLUNTARY   EXSRGIBE   OF  THE    PEROEPTIYE   FACULTIES,    A   CONDITIOK 
OF   INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Attention  €U  a  voluntary  act. — The  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
law  of  intellectual  growth,  is  aware  that,  in  adopting  measures  to 
aid  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  he  may  trust 
largely  to  the  niind^s  own  instinctive  and  spontaneous  tendencies  to 
action,  if  only  due  provision  is  made  for  mental  activity,  by  supplying 
the  objects  of  sense  which  naturally  invite  and  stimulate  perception. 
But  regarding  the  mind  as  a  voluntary  and  self-directing  agent,  be 
knows  that  unless  its  own  efficient  cooperation  is  secured  in  the  pro- 
cesses on  which  its  energies  are  exerted,  its  activity  will  be  ever  tending 
to  subside,  or  to  degenerate  into  mechanical  and  unmeaning  routine. 
The  result,  he  is  aware,  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a  morbid 
intellectual  inertness  of  habit,  or  a  deceptive  show  of  forced  organic 
action,  instead  of  the  movements  of  mental  life.  His  great  endeavor, 
therefore,  will  be  to  succeed  in  evoking  Attention, — that  power  of 
the  mind  which  brings  into  vigorous  and  efficient  activity  the  percipi- 
ent intellect, — that  power  which,  by  its  own  innate  force,  impels  and 
sustains  perception,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  called  to  act,  or  in  what- 
ever process  it  is  employed. 

The  customary  definition  of  this  power,  or  &culty,  as  voluntary  per- 
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e^Hony  suggests  to  the  educator  his  irae  office  in  cultiTating  and 
developing  it  It  implies  that  he  no  longer  restricts  his  efforts  to 
presenting  such  objects  as  solicit  and  secure  the  mind's  notice,  bj  the 
law  of  natural  instinct,  but  that,  addressing  himself  to  the  principle 
of  volitiony  he  calls  it  forth,  as  a  moving  force,  impelling  the  mental 
machinery  from  within;  and  enabling  it  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  by  its 
own  action.  The  true  teacher  never  commits  the  error  of  resorting 
to  the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  instead  of  that  of  his  pupil,  as  the  pro- 
pelling power,  He  is  aware  that  his  success,  as  an  educator,  is  to  be 
measured,  not*  by  the  force  with  which  he  can  bring  his  own  power 
of  compulsion  to  bear  on  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  but  by  the  intens- 
ity with  which  he  can  bring  their  mental  energies  into  voluntary  play, 
in  processes  which  leave  a  residuum  of  living  force,  as  a  result  on 
mental  character.  He  knows  well  that  no  de^ee  of  exertion  can 
command  attention,  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  at  the  moment ;  that,  by 
the  law  of  the  mental  constitution,  a  train  of  circumstances  must  be 
laid  before  the  desired,  result  can  be  ensured  ;  that  an  exercise  of  will 
is  notf  in  the  natural  anal(^es  of  mental  action,  a  merely  arbitrary 
act  of  self-determination ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  will  is  solicited 
by  desire  ;  a  feeling  or  affection  of  the  mind  being  the  natural  and 
necessary  preliminary  to  volition ;  and  that  the  intelligent  guide  of 
the  intellectual  powers  mu)t,  therefore,  appeal  to  feeling,  as  the  natu- 
ral and  reliable  prompter  of  the  will.  In  other  words,  the  educa- 
tional process,  rightly  conducted,  is  so  contrived  as  to  create  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  given  result,  and  proceeds  upon  that  security  for  the 
action  of  will  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  sustain- 
ing the  exertion  of  its  powers. 

Trained  under  such  influences,  a  disciplined  attention  is  the  sure 
fruit  of  culture ;  and  power  of  attention  is  not  unjustly  termed  the 
key  whidi  unlocks  all  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  secures  an  entrance 
to  its  innermost  secrets  of  intelligence. 

Attention,  as  a  power  or  mode  of  intellectual  action,  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  requires 
the  application  of  the  various  expedients  by  which  it  may  be  rendered 
prampty  eanustj  dose,  and  continwnUy  as  the  exigencies  of  subjects 
and  of  the  mind  may  demand. 

Fromptnus  of  attention. — Such  results  imply  that  the  educator, 
as  %  skillful  gymnasiarch  in  ihe  arena  of  mind,  trains  it  through  every 
variety  of  evolution  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  quick  in  move- 
ment, ever  ready  for  instantaneous  action,  so  as  to  secure  that 
pliancy  and  versatility  by  which  it  can  at  once  direct  itself  to  its 
object,  or  relinquish  one  object  or  train  of  thought  for  another,  when 
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the  moment  for  change  has  ftirivedf  and  pnnue  the  object  of  ita  aim 
with  whatever  velocity  of  motion  may  be  requisite  to  reach  it,  in  due 
season. 

Speed  and  despatch,  however,  not  haste  and  huny,  should  be  the 
ends  at  which  the  teacher  aims  in  all  drilling  processes.  A  wakeful 
and  lively  attention,  ever  on  the  alert  for  action,  implies  sound  and 
healthful  and  invigorating  training.  A  harassed  and  exhausted  mind, 
dragged  or  driven  along  the  path  of  exercise  too  arduous,  or  too  long 
continued,  can  never  yield  the  rtoults  of  genuine  discipline. 

With  very  young  pupils,  especially,  the  obvious  indication  of  nature 
is,  make  free  use  of  striking  and  attractive  objects,  illustrations,  and 
remarks.  One  object  at  a  time ;  words  few  and  well  chosen ;  no  lag- 
ging or  drawling  on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or  teacher,  yet  no  hurry, 
no  impatience,  no  impetuosity ;  proceeding  smoothly  and  swiftly,  but 
quietly  and  gently  in  all  movements ;  yet  sometimes,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  attention,  adopting  the  grateful  surprise  of  a  sudden 
change,  briskly  executed : — ^these  are  the  characteristics  of  skillful  and 
genial  training,  such  as  quickens  the  life  power  of  intellect 

JSamestness  of  attention. — ^The  power  of  earnest  attention  is  an- 
other trait  of  mental  habit  to  which  the  successful  teacher  directs  his 
endeavors,  as  an  invaluable  attainment  to  be  secured,  through  his 
agency,  by  his  pupils.  To  this  end,  he  avoids  carefully  all  exercises 
not  interesting  or  inviting  to  the  young  mind.  Objects,  pictures,  pen- 
etrating questions,  vigorous  exertion,  in  varied  forms,  for  mind  and 
body, — strenuous  endeavor  called  forth,  at  intervals,  to  cope  with 
difficulties,  interesting  facts  stated,  or  stories  told, — the  wonders  of 
nature  and  of  art  exhibited,  interesting  conversation  maintained,  in 
which  the  pupils  interchange  thoughts  with  the  teacher,  word-pie- 
tures  of  peculiar  power  and  beauty,  selected  from  the  poets,  early 
attempts  at  drawing,  exercises  in  planning  and  building,  tangible  illus- 
trations in  architecture,  masonry,  carpentry,  or  joiner-work,  in  juve- 
nile style,  for  hours  of  recreation,  the  analysis  of  plants,  the  tracing 
of  the  anatomy  of  animal  forms,  in  specimens  of  insect  organization, 
in  the  osseous  construction  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  6sc ;  all  lessons 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  matter  of  active  work,  rather  than  merely 
passive  attention ;  the  ceaseless  use  of  the  slate,  the  pencil,  and  the 
blackboard,  in  recording,  repeating,  and  illustrating  every  thing  which 
admits  of  such  forms  of  expression ;  these,  and  every  other  resort 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  are  all  required  in  the  exigencies  of  actual 
teaching. 

Earnest  attention  and  strenuous  application,  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
are  the  natural  result  and  unfailing  reward  of  the  teacher's  own  facil- 
ity and  skill  in  devising  and  executing  inspiring  models  of  whatever 
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lie  would  have  his  pupils  execute.  The  efficaqr  of  his  own  ear,  eye^ 
aod  handy  secured  by  his  own  Belf-culture,  is  the  only  guaranty  of 
his  8ucc688,«a8  a  faithful  trainer  of  the  perceptiYe  fi&culties.  The  gen- 
eral introduction  of  music  and  drawing,  now  in  progress  in  all  well- 
taught  schools,  t(^ether  with  the  increasing  attention  given  to  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  is  opening  a  highly  ben- 
eficial course  of  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  in  whatever  concerns 
the  power  of  earnest  and  efifective  attention,  as  an  attribute  of  intel- 
lectual character. 

Closeness  of  attenticn. — ^The  thorough  discipline  of  attention,  how- 
ever, as  the  directing  force  of  the  perceptive  Acuities,  implies  that  it 
is  not  only  rendered  prompt  and  earnest  in  action,  but  dose  and  minute 
in  its  application.  A  faithful  analysis  is  conditioned,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  study,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  every  particular. 
Nothing  must  be  suffered  to  escape  notice.  No  analysis  can  be  com- 
plete that  is  not  exhaustive,  to  the  extent  of  its  object  Gloee  and 
minute  inspection  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  observation  of  many 
of  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  details  of  nature, 
in  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, — ^for  the  successful  watching 
of  the  processes  of  chembtry, — for  forming  exact  estimations  of  quan- 
tity and  number, — for  tracing  the  diversities  of  even  inanimate  form, 
the  delicate  gradations  of  color,  the  minutest  difference  of  sound  and 
ibrm,  in  the  details  of  language,  together  with  all  the  nicer  distinctions^ 
and  discriminations  of  thought,  when  embodied  in  words,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  communication. 

To  secure  these  results,  we  are  again  directed  to  the  early  and  effec- 
tual training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  objects  of  nature,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  true  education  of  the  mind.  The  minutest  point  of 
form  in  the  structure  of  leaf  or  blossom,  the  child  traces  with  delight ; 
and  this  native  tendency  of  mental  action,  extended  in  its  range  of 
objects,  and  confirmed  by  the  law  of  habit,  becomes  not  only  a  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  of  conscious  power  and  ultimate  success, 
in  all  investigations,  not  merely  of  nature  and  external  objects,  but,  by 
the  inevitable  law  of  analogy,  in  every  department  of  research  on 
which  the  intellect  is  competent  to  enter.  The  power  of  dose  atten- 
tion, sharpened  by  judicious  early  training  of  the  perceptive  fiiculUes, 
attains  in  due  season,  to  consummate  certainty  and  success  in  those 
processes  of  minute  analysiB  which  are,  in  many  instances,  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  science. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that  exhibited  in  the  two 
cases  of  neglect  and  culture,  in  this  relation  of  mental  action.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  loose,  superficial,  imperfect  attention,  which 
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glides  listlesslf  over  the  surface  of  things,  without  note^  and  oonse- 
quentlj  without  knowledge ;  on  the  other  we  see  an  acute,  keen,  pene- 
trating, searching  inspection,  which  nothing  escapes, — a  mind  whose 
knowledge  is  exact  and  complete,  whose  information  is  the  result  of 
narrowly  examined  and  well  ascertained  particulars. 

The  intelligent  teacher,  knowing  that  the  keenest  exerdses  of  dis- 
criminating judgment  are,  by  the  law  of  mental  constitution  and  habit, 
not  unfrequently  dependent  on  the  close  examination  of  details,  on  the 
power  of  tracing  and  detecting  the  minutest  shades  of  difference  in 
objects  and  their  component  parts,  leads  his  pupils,  by  the  closeness 
of  his  questioning,  to  follow  the  minutest  ramifications  of  diversity,  amid 
apparent  similarity,  in  the  objects  which  he  uses  as  instruments  for 
sharpening  their  perceptions  to  the  keenest  inspection  of  every  feature 
which  is  accessible  to  the  discernment  of  sense.  Beyond  this  point 
he  passes  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  dne  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments ever  devised  as  an  aid  to  the  processes  of  human  culture.  A 
cheap  instrument  of  this  description,  in  the  hands  of  an  attentive  teacher, 
has  a  power  which  no  degree  of  mental  inertia  can  resist  It  has  been 
known  to  convert,  in  a  few  days,  a  'whole  school  of  uncultivated, 
thoughtless,  turbulent  children  into  an  attentive,  thoughtful,  inquiring, 
docile,  and  orderly  company  of  little  students  of  nature. 

A  few  minutes  occupied  daily  in  observing  and  tracing  the  forms 
of  objects,  in  detail,  is,  in  addition  to  its  ultimate  effects  on  mental 
habit,  of  the  gre'^'ist  service  in  the  humble  relations  of  alphabetic 
teaching.  A  ground  work  is  thus  laid  for  the  accurate  recognition  of 
the  elements  of  form  combined  in  the  visible  shapes  of  printed  and 
written  characters,  and  a  surer  and  more  rapid,  because  a  more  intel- 
ligent, progress  secured,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  in  recog- 
nizing, or  of  the  hand  in  repeating  the  lines,  angles,  and  curves,  whidi 
constitute  the  complex  forms  of  letters.  Accustomed  to  the  close  and 
minute  analysis  of  form  on  visible  objects  of  different  sorts,  the  child, 
if  permitted  to  treat  his  alphabetic  characters  in  a  similar  way,  takes 
delight  in  detecting  and  naming  their  constituent  parts ;  and,  particu- 
larly, when  he  is  permitted  to  try  to  delineate  them  for  himself,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  bring  them  under  a  kind  of  ideal  subjection  to  his 
power. 

The  discipline  of  particular  observation  and  searching  attention, 
early  secured,  becomes,  in  due  season,  a  complete  guaranty  for  the 
correct  and  successful  performance  of  the  various  gradations  of  math- 
ematical problems  in  which  a  well  trained  and  exact  attention  is 
required,  whether  for  the  relations  of  form  or  those  of  numbers ;  and 
throughout  the  successive  stages  of  education,  in  all  its  departments. 
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The  well  trained  mind  becomes  ultimately  like  ihe  thorougbly  mag- 
netized instrument,  which  leaves  no  stray  particles  of  the  steel-filings 
scattered  abroad,  but  agglomerates  them  every  one  to  itself;  with  a 
certainty  which  renders  the  act  no  unfitting  analogy  for  illustrating 
the  univereal  law  of  gravitation. 

Tenacittf  0/ attention, — ^Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  render 
tiie  faculty  of  attention  prompt,  earnest,  and  close,  in  its  action,  as  the 
guide  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  teacher  has  yet  another  character  to 
stamp  upon  it  He  would  have  it  not  only  quick  and  viWd,  and 
searching,  but  tenacious  and  perei^tent  From  an  element  volatile, 
fluctuating,  and  superficial,  in  its  first  manifestations,  he  would  have 
it  become,  at  length,  a  power  fixed,  and  steadfast,  and  unfailing. 
Patientiy  training  it  through  its  incipient  stage  of  short,  feeble  fiights, 
he  inures  it  to  lengthened  excursions  and  sustained  exertions,  such  as 
all  valuable  mental  attainments  demand.  Here,  again,  Nature  comes 
to  bis  aid,  furnishing  him  liberally  not  only  with  numerous  instru- 
ments of  discipline  in  her  manifold  forms,  as  objects,  individually, 
attractive  and  interesting,  but  with  those  complexities  of  shape,  and 
color,  and  number,  those  organic  relations^  and  organic  contrivances, 
those  compound  bodies,  those  intricate  combinations  of  elements  and 
processes,  which  all  require  not  only  an  earnest  and  close,  but  a  long- 
sustained,  unflagging  attention,  as  the  only  condition  of  faithful  and 
exact  observation  and  accurate  knowledge. 

The  intelligent  teacher  watches  carefully  the  '^'^ogressive  develop- 
ment of  his  pupil's  power  of  attention,  and  exercises  it  according  to 
the  increasing  force  and  firmness  of  its  grasp,  so  as  to  secure  a  per- 
petually grouting  power  of  retention,  through  all  the  successive  exer- 
cises which  he  contrives  for  its  discipline,  on  natural  and  artificial 
forms,  their  various  combinations,  numbers,  powers,  and  characteristics^ 
of  whatever  denomination  in  the  vocabularies  of  science  and  art 

Regarding  attention  as  the  master  power  in  the  grasp  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  he  values,  most  of  all,  its  strength  and  retentiveness,  its 
ability  to  maintain  an  unbroken  sequence  of  activity,  such  as  not  un- 
frequently  demands  the  incitement  of  the  most  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  wished  for  result,  and  produce,  in  turn,  the  most  resolute  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  persevere  in  action  till  the  result  is  mastered. 

Here,  again,  the  teacher  finds  his  best  resort  in  the  objects  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature ;  unwearied  attention  is  in  no  way  so  effectually 
secured,  without  undue  or  fatiguing  exertion,  as  in  analyzing  and  in- 
specting the  various  parts  of  plants,  or  the  anatomical  mechanism  of 
animal  forms,  and,  more  particularly,  of  insects.  While  no  humane 
or  enlightened  teacher  would  ever  propose  even  one  half  hour  of 
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unbroken  attention,  on  the  part  of  very  yonng  pupils,  twice  that  time 
may  safely  and  advantageously  pass  in  the  suggestive  questions  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  ready  answers  of  the  pupils,  during  the  examination 
of  a  single  specimen  of  the  productions  of  nature.  In  such  circum- 
stances, instruction  takes  its  best  form, — ^that  of  interesting  conversa- 
tion; and  time  flies  only  too  fast  for  both  parties  in  the  exercise. 
Another  sustained  effort  of  attention  may,  by  a  judicious  change  in 
the  form  of  mental  action,  be  as  easily  seciu*ed  by  permitting  the 
pupil  U>  make  such  attempt  as  he  can  at  delineating,  in  detail,  the 
parts  of  the  object  which  he  has  been  contemplating;  still  another 
may  be  obtained  by  permitting  him  to  describe  in  vwrds,  and  at  full 
length,  what  he  has  observed ;  and  even  the  giant  Despair  of  ^  com- 
position'^  may  be  conquered  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  write  his  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  processes  prepare  the  young  student  in  due  season,  for  those 
arduous  and  unflagging  exertions  of  attention  by  which  he  ultimately 
succeeds  in  solving  lengthened  and  complicated  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, disentangling  long  and  inverted  sentences  by  tracing  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  their  parts,  and  following,  with  patient  assiduity, 
every  step  in  extended  and  abstruse  processes  of  reasoning  on  subjects 
more  purely  mental  in  their  character. 

(To  be  oonthraed.) 
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BT  BOWASO  SBOUIN. 


Koirx  but  God  can  do  anything  of  himself  alone.  Hence,  the 
question  of  priority  in  human  discoveiy  is  alwa3r8  contested.  K  the 
truthful  history  of  any  invention  were  written,  we  should  find  con- 
cerned in  it  the  thinker,  who  dreams,  without  reaching  the  means  of 
putting  his  imaginings  in  practice ;  the  mathematician,  who  estimates 
justly  the  forces  at  command,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  but  who 
fbrgets  to  proportion  them  to  the  resistance  to  be  encountered ;  and, 
so  on,  through  the  thousand  intermediates  between  the  dream  and 
the  perfect  idea,  till  one  comes  who  combines  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  all  his  predecessors,  and  gives  to  the  invention  new  life,  and  with 
it  his  name. 

But,  in  good  faith,  this  man  is  but  the  expression, — ^honorable  and 
often  honored, — of  human  fraternity.  And,  it  is  only  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  discovery  is  seen :  being  the  com- 
mon property  of  mankind,  it  gives  us  wider  and  deeper  feelings  of 
mutual  dependence  or  solidarity.  A  short  notice  of  the  origin  of  the 
treatment  and  training  of  the  unfortunate  idiots  will  be  an  illustration 
of  this  law  of  mutual  dependence. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  citizen  M.  Bonnaterre  discovered,  in  the  forest 
of  Aveyron,  France,  a  wild  boy.  This  naked  boy  was  marked  with  numer- 
ous scars ;  he  was  nimble  as  a  deer,  subsisting  on  roots  and  nuts,  which 
he  cracked  like  a  monkey,  laughing  at  the  falling  snow,  and  rolling 
himself  with  delight  in  this  white  blanket.  He  seemed  to  be  about 
17  years  of  age.  Bonnaterre  permitted  this  wild  boy  to  escape,  but 
afterwards  retook  him  and  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  abb6 
Sicard,  director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris. 

Sicard  had  just  succeeded  the  illustrious  abb6  L'Ep6e ;  and,  Bon- 
naterre thought  him  to  be  the  most  suitable  man  to  per^rm  the 
miracle  of  which  he  dreamed, — the  education  of  this  creature,  the 
most  inferior  that  had  ever  been  seen  under  the  form  of  humanity ; 
but,  he  was  mistaken.  Sicard  exhibited,  for  some  days,  to  the  learned 
and  curious,  the  being,  who  was  constantly  throwing  away  his  cbthes 
and  endeavoring  to  escape,  even  by  the  windows,  and  then  left  him  to  wan- 
erd,  n^lected,  under  the  immense  foo&  of  the  school  for  deaf  mute&. 
No.  5.— {Vol.  U,  No.  I.J—IO.  • 
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Bui,  tbe  wild  boy  of  Avejron  had  been  seen  by  all  Paris.  If  tbe 
crowd  of  yisitora  had  found  him  a  subject  of  disgust,  he  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  thinkers  and  philosophers  a  livelier  interest  Some 
of  those  who  had  held  converBation  with  Franklin  on  the  liberty  of 
the  world,  were  still  living,  and  by  them  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Academy  of  Scienoes,  where  it  produced  interesting  and 
fruitful  discussions. 

Two  men  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  interest  in  the 
wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  viz. :  Pinel,  physidan-in-chief  for  the  insane, 
author  of  the  Nosographie  Philosophigue,  who  declared  the  child 
idtoticj — the  sequel  proved  him  correct ;  and  Itard,  physician-in-chief 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  asserted  that  the  subject  was  simply 
entirely  untaught  Itard  did  more ;  he  named  him  Viotor,  doubt- 
less as  a  sign  of  the  victory  which  education  should  achieve  in  him 
ever  brute  nature.  But,  he  did  more  yet ;  he  received  him  into  his 
own  house,  employed  a  governess  for  him,  and  devoted  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  otherwise  so  fully  occupied,  for  six  yean. 

This  devotion  of  Itard  to  this  child  and  to  science,  is  the  more 
worthy  of  praise  as,  based  upon  a  metaphysical  error,  his  efforts  were 
constantly  met  by  disappointment;  and  yet,  he  never  yielded  to  the 
feelings  of  discouragement  His  errors  were  these :  He  obstinately 
saw  in  the  idiot  the  savage ;  and,  resting  in  his  studies,  as  well  as  in 
his  faith,  on  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  his 
teachings  sometimes  reached  the  senses  of  his  pupil,  but  never  pene- 
trated to  his  mbd  and  soul.  He  gave  to  his  senses  certain  notions 
of  things,  he  even  excited  in  him  a  physical  sensibility  to  the  caresses 
bestowed  upon  him ;  but,  he  left  him  destitute  of  ideas  and  of  social 
or  moral  feelings,  incapable  of  labor,  and,  consequently,  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was,  in  the  end  of  that  painful  and  fruitless  trial, 
immured  in  a  hospital,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But,  if  these  six  years  were  almost  lost  to  the  wild  boy  of  Avevron, 
they  bore  their  fruit  in  the  mind  of  Itard.  Although  closely  occupied 
in  his  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  he  often  thought  of  the 
experiment  of  his  youth,  and  sometimes  he  regretted  the  renown 
which  attached  itself  to  his  name  as  a  suigeon, — ^a  renown  that  sent 
him  patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  left  him  no  leisure  for  his 
philanthropic  study  and  experiment  . 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Itard,  in  1887,  was  consulted  by 
the  celebrated  Guersant,  principal  of  the  children's  hospital  of  Paris, 
in  the  case  of  a  young  idiot  ''If  I  was  younger,**  cried  Itard,  ''I 
would  charge  myself  with  his  care ;  but,  send  me  a  suitable  man,  and 
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I  wSl  direct  his  efforts."  Guersant  spoke  to  him  of  myselE  Itard 
was  a  felJow  student  in  medicine  of  mj  father.  '^If  Segnin  will 
aooept)''  Itard  did  me  the  honor  of  saying,  *^I  will  answer  for  the 
result."  From  this  sketch,  it  will  he  seen  that  three  men  took  the 
lead  in  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
idiots :  Bonnaterre,  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  protector  of  the  hoj 
of  Aveyron ;  Pinel,  whose  discriminating  diagnosis  has  so  much 
illumined  the  subject  of  idiocy ;  and,  Itard,  whose  devotion,  patience, 
and  sagacity  opened  up  the  method  of  amelioration. 

When  Guersant  offered  me  the  perilous  honor  of  continuing  the 
unfinished  labor  of  Itard,  I  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness, 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  mortal.  However,  the  desire  of  sending 
my  name  to  the  ears  of  one  whom  I  expected  never  to  see  again,  gave 
me  strength  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  Itard  communicated  to  me 
the  details  of  what  he  had  done  with  his  first  pupils,  and  I  studied 
all  that  had  been  attempted  or  performed  after  him. 

Gall,  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  had  called  up  the  question  of  the  cause  of  idiocy :  a 
skillful  theorist,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  idiots  proofe  of  the 
truth  of  his  system  of  phrenology.  The  authors  who  succeeded  him, 
Georget,  Esquirol,  Lelut,  Foville,  Calmeil,  Leuret,  Pritchard,  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  studied  idiocy  only  to  use  its  phenomena  for  the 
destruction  of  the  system  of  Grail,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
idiots,  whom  they  declared  incurable.  With  their  single  polemical 
object  in  view,  they  spent  thirty  years  in  measuring  and  weighing  the 
heads  of  living  and  dead  idiots,  and  they  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  — 

1.  No  constant  relation  exists  between  the  general  development  of 
the  cranium  and  the  degree  of  intelligence. 

2.  The  dimensions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  esped- 
ally  of  the  forehead,  are,  at  least,  as  great  among  idiots  as  among  others. 

8.  Three-fifUis  of  idiots  have  larger  heads  than  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence. 

4.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  degree  <^  intelligence 
and  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

5.  The  different  degrees  of  idiocy  are  not  measurable  by  the  weight 
ct  the  brain. 

6.  A  cranium,  perfectly  formed,  <^n  endoses  a  bram  imperfectly 
formed,  irregular,  d^c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  brain  of  idiots  presents  no  deviation  in  form, 
color,  and  density  from  the  normal  standard ;  it  is,  in  &ct»  perfectly 
normal. 
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All  these  anatomo-psychological  fiicts  they  professed  to  have  estab- 
Kshed  ;*  but,  of  the  education  and  treatment  of  idiots,  not  a  new  woid 
was  uttered  during  thirty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my 
first  labors  were  performed  in  the  studio  of  Itard,  where  he  bestowed 
on  me  the  most  valuable  gift  an  old  man  can  offer  to  a  young  one, — 
the  practical  result  of  his  experience. 

Itard  was  often  sublime  during  these  interviews,  when  a  prey  to 
horrible  sufferings,  symptoms  of  his  &tal  malady,  he  discussed  with 
me  the  highest  questions.  His  features  would  contract,  and  his  body 
writhe  in  his  anguish,  but  his  mind  never  lost  his  clearness  and  pre- 
cision for  a  moment.  I  there  learned  the  secret  of  his  influence  over 
the  idiotB,  as  I  did  that  of  his  weakness  in  philosophy,  till  the  time 
when  he  died  at  Passy,  in  1838. 

The  desire  of  knowing  if  mental  medicine  had  no  better  remedies 
than  his  writings,  for  my  first  patients,  induced  me  to  conduct  them  to 
Esquirol,  to  whom  we  weht  every  week.  Esquirol,  the  oracle  of  the 
mental  medicine,  had  nothing  to,  teach  me ;  but,  he  was  a  man  of 
exquisite  tact,  and  he  gave  me  most  excellent  counsels  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  processes  which  I  suggested  to  him.  His  approbation 
encouraged  me  in  my  efforts,  while  I  was  maturing  in  my  mind  the 
theory  which  he  never  knew. 

This  theory,  my  only  superiority  over  my^predeoessors,  is  no  more 
separated  from  the  men  of  our  times,  than  were  my  early  experiments 
from  the  men  of  the  preceding  generation. 

The  ''new  Christianity,"  by  St.  Simon,  the  oral  and  written  lessons 
of  his  now  lamented  disciple,  Olinde  Rodrigue ;  the  **  philosophy  of 
history,"  by  president  Buchez ;  the  "  encyclop»dic  review,"  by  Camot 
and  Charton ;  the  *^  popular  encyclopaedia  "  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  Jean 
Rejmaud, — my  fkmiliarity  with  all  these,  except  the  first, — such  are 
the  living  springs  whence  I  drew  the  elements  of  my  initiation  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  laws  of  philosophical  medicine. 

The  bases  of  these  laws  are  these :  unity  of  God,  manifested  in  his 
three  principal  attributes ;  unity  of  man  in  his  three  manifestationa 
of  being ;  the  idiot,  like  other  men,  a  likeness  of  God,  mfirm  in  the 
modes  of  expression  of  his  trinity.  1st.  Infirm  in  his  mobility  and 
•ensibility.  2d.  Infirm  in  his  perception  and  his  reasoning.  8d.  In- 
firm in  his  affections  and  will.  One  and  triple  infirmity,  reparable  in 
the  individual,  as  it  was  in  the  human  race,  for  the  idiot  by  a  proper 
training,  for  mankind  under  the  sweet,  but  terrible  lessons  which  his- 
toiy  records. 

•  Sae  eompondiom  of  practical  mcdJcina,  bj  MoDiiertt  H  Flewy. 
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Ib  it  not  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thus  to 
make  the  idiot, — ^this  creature  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  bees 
looked  upon  with  disgust, — serre  to  enlighten  the  science  of  anthro^ 
pology,  to  prove  that  the  true  theory  of  man's  nature  is  derived  from 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Divinity,  and  thus  to  withdraw  one  of  those 
veils  spread  between  us  and  our  Creator,  called  mysteries  now,  but 
which  the  ftiture  generations  will  recognize  as  truths. 

But,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  discovered  the  true  philosophical 
principle ;  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it.  In  this  application,  pure  prac* 
tical  work,  tested  only  by  experience  and  comparison,  all  that  was  not 
historically  and  chronologically  in  its  place,  was  recognized  as  fialse, 
useless,  and  impossible.  After  such  an  elimination  of  every  arbitrary 
means  of  instruction  and  progress,  the  treatment  of  the  idiot  then 
followed  the  same  march  which  the  education  of  the  human  race  had 
been  pursuing  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  So,  the  first  necessity  of  a 
people  and  of  an  individual,  is  that  of  an  active  and  sensitive  force, 
by  which  man  is  enabled  to  go,  act,  combat,  and  triumph.  This 
necessity  caused,  for  the  primitive  races,  the  introduction  of  athletic 
sports  and  exerdses;  traces  of  which  we  find  even  on  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  and  Luxor.  Upon  these  gymnastics  of  the  primitive  peoples, 
was  founded  the  first  steps  in  the  education  of  idiots. 

For  those  individuals  who  are  destitute  of  spontaneous  action,.imi- 
tation  was  found  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  progress.  The 
exdtation  of  the  imitative  powers  ought,  then,  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  treatment,  physiological,  psychological,  and  moral. 
The  sequel  of  this  observation  was  as  follows.  In  ^e  physiological 
order,  imitation,  applied  to  gestures  and  gymnastics,  gives  to  idiots 
attention  and  aptitude  of  the  body ;  while,  imitation,  transferred  from 
unmeaning  gestures  to  those  gestures  that  have  a  private  or  social 
object,  prompt  to  voluntary,  regular  action,  which  can  produce  toork 
at  any  time,  however  it  may  be,  simple  or  complex ;  the  ability  to 
labor  is  thus  conquered. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  idiocy,  that  it  is  constantly  rep- 
resented, in  an  individual,  by  one  or  more  than  one  anomalies,  in  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  viz. :  deprivation,  imperfection,  dullness,  or 
exaltation.  These  sensorial  symptoms  of  idio<^,  so  variable  in  their 
manifestations,  since  they  affect  sometimes  the  touch,  sometimes  the. 
taste,  sometimes  the  sense  of  smell,  sometimes  the  ear,  and  oftener 
stall  the  sight)  served  so  well  to  corroborate  the  doctrines  of  the  mate- 
rialists of  the  18th  century,  that  Itard  considered  them  all  as  consti- 
tuting idiocy.  In  consequence,  his  treatment  was  wholly  directed  to 
the  aim  of  repairing  the  disorder  of  the  senses.    The  dogma  of  the 
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19th  century  teaches  ub,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  senses  are  not  the 
mind,  £u*  less  the  soul ;  that  the  sensorial  development  is  produced 
in  the  race,  as  it  comes  out  in  the  individual,  immediately  after  the 
muscular  development ;  and  that,  these  heing  accomplished,  the  mind 
and  soul,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  principle  remain  untouched. 
Immense  revelation !  since  that  which  was  regarded  by  the  materi- 
alists as  the  end,  is  nothing  more  than  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  human  trinity,  and,  in  consequence,  as  the  prolegomena  of  the 
treatment  of  idiots. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  men  who  have  given  the  formulas  for  the 
treatment  of  idiots  are  no  less  than  the  leading  minds  of  the  19th 
century,  they  are  those  men  who  have  rescued  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, taking  it  up  at  the  point  where  the  BibU  leaves  it,  making 
man,  says  the  Book^ ''  in  our  image  after  our  likeness." 

The  senses,  being  in  man,  the  doors  through  which  the  mind  issues 
and  enters,  we  have  treated  them  in  idiots,  as  in  the  material  world, 
entrances  oblique,  too  narrow,  or  defective  in  any  way  are  treated, 
i.  e.,  we  have  straightened  or  enlarged  them.  We  have  also  profited, 
by  these  openings,  to  introduce,  besides  the  material  notions  of  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies,  a  few  simple  ideas  relating  to  simple 
and  useful,  or  agreeable  objects.  These  first  ideas  have  embraced  two 
classes  of  phenomena. — 1st,  the  class  of  the  tiunto,  which  attaches 
an  idea  of  useftdness  to  each  object ;  a  class  of  unlimited  extent, 
which  gradually  leads  a  man  from  the  want  of  an  artificial  sole  for 
his  foot,  to  the  research  of  some  propulsive  agency  swifter  than  steam. 
2d,  the  class  of  wanders^  which  ofiers  pleasure  and  discovery,  food  to 
the  &ncy,  to  every  one,  to  the  savage  as  well  as  to  the  civilized,  to  the 
idiot  as  well  as  to  the  sage.  Michael  Montaigne  calls  curiosity, 
*^  that  charming  fury  which  urges  us  all  to  the  incessant  search  after 
some  new  novelty."  Idiots  do  not  seem  to  possess  that  natural  curi- 
osity,— mother  of  the  beautiful  and  of  all  progress — ^but  the  teacher 
can  excite  it  in  him. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  idiot  should  receive  a  course  of 
tieatment  similar  to  that  which  developed  the  primitive  nations.  The 
glorious  effulgence  of  the  light,  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  darkness, 
the  striking  contrasts  of  colors,  the  infinite  variety  of  form,  the 
■moothness  or  hardness  of  substances,  the  sounds  and  the  pauses  of 
music,  the  eloquent  harmonies  of  human  gesture,  look  and  speech, 
these  are  the  powerftd  agents  of  their  transition  from  physiological 
to  mental  education. 

Away,  then,  with  books  1  Give  us  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  mods 
^  instruction.    The  representative  signs  <^  thought  where  painted, 
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engravedt  sculptured  in  deepness  or  in  relief^  sensible  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  touch ;  the  tables  of  the  mosaic  laws  appear  in  the  midst  of  thun- 
der and  of  the  lightning's  flash;  in  the  same  way,  the  symbols,  under 
which  is  concealed  the  modern  mind,  should  appear  to  the  idiot, 
under  these  historic  and  powerful  forms,  so  that  seeing  and  feeling  all 
at  once,  he  will  understand. 

In  most  cases,  speech  does  not  exist  among  idiots.  To  teach  them 
to  speak,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, — 1st,  that  the  primitive 
languages  are  monosyllabic ;  2d,  that  they  have  a  rhythm  like  music  [ 
3d,  that  they  represent  first  the  wants  heightened  to  the  pitch  of  the 
acutest  feelings.  When  the  idiot  can  speak,  read,  or  count,  to  some 
extent,  he  has  acquired  the  instruments,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  already  begun,  is  possible.  Let  us  go  on,  then, 
in  this  second  period  of  the  teaching,  till  the  heavens  and  earth  fail 
to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  progress.  The  intelligence  of  every 
man  has  its  limits;  that  of  the  mind  of  the  idiot  will  be  more 
restricted.  In  the  foregoing  task,  there  has  been  a  period  to  teach 
the  idiot  to  walk,  to  hold  himself  erect^  to  grasp  with  the  hands,  to 
carry,  to  act,  to  look,  to  hear,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  all  these  follow 
each  other  without  confusion,  like  points  of  different  perspective  in  a 
landscape ;  but  one  principle  has  accompanied  and  controlled  all  these 
successive  steps — the  principle  of  moral  training. 

That  which  most  essentially  constitutes  idiocy,  is  the  absence  of 
moral  volition^  superseded  by  a  negative  will;  that  in  which  the 
treatment  of  an  idiot  essentially  consist  is,  in  changing  his  negative 
will  into  an  affirmative  one,  his  trill  of  loneliness  into  a  will  of  socia- 
bility and  usefulness ;  such  is  the  object  of  the  moral  training. 

The  idiot  wishes  for  nothing,  he  wishes  only  to  remain  in  his  vacu- 
ity. To  treat  successfully  this  ill  will,  the  physician  wills  that  the 
idiot  should  act,  and  think  himself,  of  himself,  and  finally  by  himself. 
The  incessant  volition  of  the  moral  physician  urges  incessantly  the 
idiot  out  of  his  idiocy  into  the  sphere  of  activity,  of  thinking,  of 
kbor,  of  duty  and  of  affectionate  feelings ;  such  is  the  moral  treat- 
ment. The  negative  will  of  the  idiot  being  overcome,  scope  and 
encouragement  being  given  to  his  first  indications  of  active  volitioni 
the  immoral  tendencies  of  this  new  power  being  repressed,  his  mix- 
ing with  the  busy  and  living  word  is  to  be  urged  on  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. This  moral  part  of  the  training  is  not  something  separate, 
but  is  the  necessary  attendant  and  super-addition  upon  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  training,  whether  we  teach  him  to  read,  whether 
we  play  with  him  the  childish  game,  let  our  will  govern  his,  if  we 
will  enough  for  himself^  he  shall  become  willing  too. 
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The  importance  of  this,  the  moral  treatment,  has  led  to  inquire 
into  its  origin.  Long  before  the  physician  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
correcting  the  false  ideas  and  feelings  of  a  lunatic  by  purgatives,  or 
the  cranial  depressions  of  an  idiot  by  bleeding,  Spain  had  produced 
several  generations  of  monks,  who  treated,  with  the  greatest  success, 
all  kinds  of  mental  diseases,  without  drugs,  by  moral  training  alone. 
Certain  regular  labors,  the  performance  of  simple  and  assiduous  duties, 
an  enlightened  and  sovereign  volition,  watching  coqstantly  over  the 
patients — such  were  the  only  remedies  employed.  "  We  cure  almost 
all  of  our  lunatics,"  said  the  good  Others,  ^  except  the  nobles,  who 
would  think  themselves  dishonored  by  working  with  their  hands." 
Last  and  fatal  word  of  an  expiring  aristocracy, — "  Idleness  or  death," 
V  cried  she,  even  in  her  insanity,  and  soon  the  people  answered,  ^  Die, 

then,  for  those  alone  who  labor  have  a  right  to  Life  and  Liberty.^' 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  to  contemplate ! — ^These  men,  withdrawn 
from  the  world  and  from  human  science,  without  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  the  Christian  charity, — ^but  in  the  fullness  of  their  only 
and  holy  duty,  giving  to  the  insane,  calmness  in  the  place  of  fury,  atten- 
tion in  the  place  of  dementia,  useful  labor  in  the  place  of  impulse  to 
destruction ;  thus,  in  &ct,  driving  out  the  demons  from  these  wander- 
ing souls.  They  knew  nothing,  these  poor  monks  who  said  to  their 
patients — "  In  the  name  of  Qod  the  creator  and  orderer,  control  thy 
actions. — ^In  the  name  of  God,  the  great  thinker  of  the  universe,  con- 
trol thy  thoughts. — In  the  name  of  God,  the  great  lover,  control  thy 
passions.*'  These  poor  monks  knew  only  to  act  in  virtue  of  their 
faith,  and  we — who  have  with  the  sublime  but  blind  futh,  the  reason 
j  for  its  exercise,  we  do  no  better  than  they  did,  only  we  know  why 

and  how  we  do  it,  when  we  apply  their  treatment  to  the  idiot 
I  Thus,  thanks  to  the  idiots,  that  which  was,  in  the  hands  of  the 

i  monks  of  Spain,  a  divine  mystery,  is  become  a  fundamental  principle 

of  anthropological  science.  Such  is  the  origin,  partiy  divine  and 
partly  human,  of  the  treatment  and  education  of  idiots,  though  we 
can  clearly  see  that  God  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  of  all  our  great 
discoveries. 
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Rbmarks  od  the  Address  of  the  retiring  President,  being  in  order, 
Prof.  Charles  Da  vies,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  late  President  Prof. 
Bag  HE.  in  his  recent  address,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  should 
,  form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our  systems  ofpublic  education,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  firm  belief  and  earnest  convictions  of  this  Associa- 
tion. . 

Prof.  Davies,  addressed  the  Convention  at  some  length  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  He  spoke  hi  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  Prof  Bache,  and  Prof.  Pierce,  upon  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  desired  that  the  Association 
should  be  understood  by  the  public  to  endorse  the  sentiment  so  ably 
expressed  by  them. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion. He  thought  it  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  public  slu)uld 
know  that  the  Association  were  not,  as  it  had  been  sometimes  feared,  in 
favor  of  excluding  the  religious  element  from  our  systems  of  education. 

Rev.  GrORHAM  D.  Abbott,  was  pleased  to  hear  this  resolution  intro- 
duced. If  passed  unanimously,  af\er  a  general  expression  of  concuring 
sentiment,  its  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Dr.  Peters,  wished  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  and  on  account  of  the  language  which  had  given  occa- 
sion for  it  It  had  been  said  ISOO  years  ago,  that  '  these  things  were 
hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  were  revealed  unto  babes.'  In  our 
day,  the  wise  and  prudent  talked  as  little  children,  in  heeding  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Prof.  Alfred  Green  leaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said,  that  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Randall's  remarks  with  the  practice 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  for  on  a  visiting  tour 
through  the  schools  of  this  city,  he  had  found  reUgious  instruction  in  all 
the  schools,  from  the  Free  Academy,  down  to  the  very  lowest  form  of 
the  Infant  School. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  said,  that  in  traveling 
through  Europe,  he  had  heard  the  American  system  of  education 
stigmatized  as  an  ungodly  and  Cbristless  system.  He  should  rejoice  to 
have  that  misapprehension  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  corrected. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Indiana,  desired  simply  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  had  placed  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  their 
text-books. 

Mr.  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  favored  the  resolution.    In 
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Maasachusetts  for  some  years  it  had  been  at  the  option  of  the  teacher 
to  open  the  tchool  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  by  prayer,  or  not,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  it  had  been  attended  to.  But  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  a  law  had  been  passed  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read 
every  day  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmadgb,  of  Greorgia,  said: — that  as  he  was  the  only 
delegate  from  several  Southern  Atlantic  States,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
say  that  in  that  section  the  great  question  of  religious  education  was 
becoming  an  absorbing  topic.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  that  intel- 
lectual education  is  a  curse,  unless  moral  and  religious  education  go  with 
it,  and  he  therefore  desired  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  by 
the  Association. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut,  rejoiced  at  the  introduction'^ 
of  the  resolution,  and  at  the  occasion  which  had  called  for  it    He  was 
gratified  also,  that  there  had  been  such  a  universal  expression  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  importance  of  religious  training. 

Pres.  Tappan,  of  Michigan,  said,  that  Professors  Bache  and  Pierce, 
had  done  honor  to  themselves  by  making  the  statements  referred  to  in 
the  resolution.  He  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  he  should  have  wondered  if 
they  had  not;  for  an  undevout  astronomer  or  scientific  man  is  the  mad- 
dest of  all  men. 
Prof.  Agnbw,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to 
Bishop  Pottsr,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  remarked,  that  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  might  involve  more  serious  consequences  than  would  at 
first  appear.  He  inquired  whether  the  language  ascribed  to  Prof. 
Bache  was  correct ;  whether  it  was  certain  the  language  used  in  his 
address,  or  adopted  by  him ;  that  he  had  declared  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  a  prominent  feature  "  in  all  our  systems  of  pubiic 
education." 

Prof.  Davies  stated,  that  previous  to  offering  the  resolution,  he  had 
submitted  it  to  Prof.  Bache,  and  asked  liis  permission  to  introduce  it ; 
and  the  sentiment  had  his  sanction. 

Bishop  Potter.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  interpose  a  little  doubt, 
not  as  to  Prof  Bache's  opinions,  although  stated  more  specifically  in  the 
resolution,  than  I  understood  him  to  express  them  in  the  address,  or  than  as 
held  by  him  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  to  the  portentous  question,  whether  re- 
ligious instructk>n  shall  take  a  leading  place  in  our  public  schools.  I  say 
that  isa  portentous  question;  a  question  involving  a  problem  that  is  not  yet 
solved,  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  has  thus  far  been  attempted  in 
vain  in  our  father-land,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  which  has,  I  think, 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  safe  for  anybody  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  speaking,  it  must  be  safe  for  a  minister  of 
Christ,  safe  for  one  who  has  proudly  idemiified  himself  always  with  our 
public  system  of  instruction,  and  has  indignantly  resented  always  the 
imputation  that  it  is  a  godless  system.  As  it  is  now,  it  does  not  attempt 
dogmatically  to  teach  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  is  not  un-chris- 
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tian;  it  is  not  anti-chriatian ;  it  is  not  godless.  It  might  be  a  great  deal 
more  religious ;  I  trust  in  God  that  it  will  be  so.  But  I  really  doubt 
whether  the  adoption  of  resolutions  of  this  kind,  by  a  body  which  has 
00  authority,  no  influence  except  a  persuasive  moral  power,  is  calculated 
to  accelerate  that  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  hav» 
been  delighted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  manifested  here  this 
evening.  It  is  a  delightful  exponent  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
movement  in  the  American  mind ;  a  movement  towards  the  clear  pro-^ 
found  conviction  that  moral  and  religious  culture  must  have  their  appro- 
priate place  in  the  great  business  of  education,  or  we  do  not  achieve  our 
whole  work  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  Afler  all,  there  is  a 
better  school  than  the  public  school,  and  that  is  the  family,  and  I  may 
add,  the  parochial  or  Sunday-school,  the  catachetical  class,  the  Bible 
class.  And  although  in  our  public  schools,  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
religion  can  be  taught  than  has  been  taught,  yet  if  we  are  to  reach  that 
most  desirable  end,  I  think  we  should  not  send  abroad  proclamations 
which  promise  more  than  we  can  perform. 

I  will  go  no  further  into  the  subject  now.  I  think  I  have  indicated 
that  there  are  difficulties  about  this  question ;  and  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate and  leave  the  system  of  public  instruction  by  true  religious  spirit, 
you  are  not  to  do  it  by  resolutk>ns,  not  by  talking,  but  by  working.  As 
is  the  teacher,  so,  we  were  told  to-day,  is  the  school ;  subject  to  no  limi- 
tations. There  is  no  educational  proposition  more  sound  or  more 
important  Just  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  raising  the  vocation  and 
character  of  our  teachers,  just  in  that  proportion  we  guaranty  that  they 
shall  be  godly  and  Christlike  men  and  women.  Good,  conscientious 
devout  men  and  women,  are  the  only  people  who  will  ultimately  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  requirement  which  I  believe  is  rapidly  becoming  univer- 
sal thYoughout  the  United  States.  And  if  you  place  in  every  primary 
school  a  devout  conscientious  enlightened  Christian  heart,  you  have 
accomplished  the  great  work.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion they  give  upon  religion,  but  the  mighty  argument  in  favor  of  rel^ 
gion  which  transpires  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  which  is  to  be 
desired.  But  you  must  recollect  that  they  can  only  teach  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  few 
other  similar  passages,  before  they  get  over  into  the  stonny  region  of 
polemics ;  God  save  the  schools  from  that    (Applause.) 

Pbof.  Agnew,  wished  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken.  He  deeply  sympathized  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Bishop  Potter;  and  his  vote  might  seem  singular  if  given  without 
explanation.  Further  debate  was  cut  ofi^  in  order  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  Prof.  Hvotirgton,  of  Cambridge,  appointed  for  this  evening;  but 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Pbof.  Da  vies,  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  He  was 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  passed.  He  had  never  heard  Bishop  Pot- 
ter discuss  any  point  in  which  he  did  not  fully  convince  his  audience  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his  position.    All  would  carry  home  in  their 
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hearts  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  resolution,  and  if  its  pablic  expras- 
sioo  could  do  harm,  it  might  well  be  forborne. 

Pbof.  Aonbw  said,  that  this  struck  him  as  a  very  singular  proceeding. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  had  been  heard  at  length,  while  those 
opposed  to  its  present  form,  had  had  no  opportunity  to  explain. 

Prof.  Dayies  demanded  the  previous  question;  but  was  not  sustained. 

Rbv.  Mb.  Hazbltine,  should  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution. 
He  wished  it  to  be  passed  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Association  to  go  out 
to  the  country.  It  was  needed,  if  not  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York, 
at  least  in  the  Western  states,  where  infidelity  is  springing  up,  and  the 
Bible  is  not  used  in  the  schools. 

Pbof.  Pboudfit,  suggested,  that  as  it  was  already  late,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  subject  for  consideration  to-morrow ;  and  accordingly, 
on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Association  resjtmed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered 
last  evening  by  Prof  Da  vies,  who  moved  the  following  substitute 
therefor : 

Resolved,  That  the  recognition  by  our  late  President,  Prof  Bachb,  in 
his  retiring  address,  of  the  preeminent  importance  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  in  the  training  of  youth,  meets  upon  the  part  of  this  Association 
with  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  approbation. 

Mb.  Randall.  I  move  that  the  original  resolution  be  introduced  as  a 
substitute.  I  offer  it  because  I  think  that  resolution  expresses,  or  was 
intended  to  express  the  sense  and  the  religious  conviction  of  this  coun- 
try. No  one  doubts  the  ^'  importance  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in 
the  training  of  youth."  That  is  not  the  principle  we  are  called  upon 
here  to  express  as  a  public  body.  We  are  the  representatives  of  the  edu- 
cational public ; — collegiate  university,  and  common  school  education, 
are  represented  here.  I  desire  that  the  sentiment  originally  propounded 
by  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  adopted  also  by 
one  of  the  most  Scientific  men  in  the  Union,  that  sentiment  which  was 
received  here  with  so  much  enthusiasm  last  evening,  shall  be  directly 
voted  upon.  I  desire  to  see  what  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  upon 
it  I  believe  that  moral  and  religious  culture  should  enter  as  an  element 
into  all  our  systems  of  public  education,  and  by  that  sentiment  as  an 
educator,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  or  fail.  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
in  this  city.  We  know  that  it  works  well.  We  have  here,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  public  schools,  and  in  them  all,  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  in  which  religious  and  moral  culture  do  not  prevail,  in  which  the 
Bible  is  not  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  Lord's  prayer  repeated, 
and  some  hymn  sung.  This  constitutes  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
part  of  moral  and  religious  culture.  *  Gentlemen  need  entertain  no 
apprehensions  of  sectarian  danger.  This  resolution  embraces  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  expresses  nothing  of  peculiar  specific  dogmatical 
theology.  It  was  not  intended  to  include  that  It  was  intended  as  a 
simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  institutions  rest  and  ought  to  rest 
upon  Christianity  as  the  basis.    Whether  you  call  it  the  Christianity  of 
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moral  and  religiocu  caltare,  or  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  is  iodiffereot 
to  me.  The  resolution  as  originally  introdaced,  seems  to  me  to  be  cor- 
rect and  ought  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  The  principle  seemed  last 
evening  to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Association ;  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  for  substituting  one  which  has,  it  appears  to  me,  no  manner  of 
connection  with  this  Association.  We  might  as  well  legislate  upon  any 
other  truism,  any  other  abstract  proposition.  I  desire  to  see  the  original 
resolution  adopted,  or  some  good  reasons  shown  why  it  should  not  be. 

Paor.  Datibs  explained  that  the  original  resolution  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association,  so  that  he  had  merely  offered  his  substitute  as  an 
amendment  If  the  Association  refused  to  adopt  it,  the  question  would 
recur  upon  the  original  resolution  offered  last  evening.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  say: 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  whether  we  shall  have  the  substitute 
or  the  original  resolution,  involves  just  the  question  which  has  divided 
the  good  and  the  great  from  the  beginning  of  tne  world  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  question  whether  those  who  are  acting  together,  or  who 
wish  to  act  together,  who  have  the  greatest  interest  and  strongest  desire 
to  unite  their  minds  upon  one  common  cause,  shall  come  upon  a  platform 
upon  which  they  can  all  stand,  or  whether  they  shall  spend  their  time 
in  discussions  where  there  will  be  a  di^rence  of  opinion,  and  whether 
they  shall  split  upon  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,  and  separate  into  parties 
in  regard  to  matters  immaterial  and  about  which  there  is  but  a  verbal 
difference.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  philosophy  in  the  fact,  that 
where  two  men,  or  two  parties,  or  two  sections,  disagree  but  in  the  ninth 
part  of  a  hair,  there  is  no  feeling  of  toleration,  no  sentiment  of  peace, 
but  war  to  the  knife  is  proclaimed  on  both  sides.  And  why  ?  Because 
neither  party  can  see,  when  they  are  together  all  but  the  tiiickness  of  a 
leaf  of  tissue-paper,  why  they  should  not  come  exactiy  together,  why  the 
other  party  should  not  give  up  that  littie  difference.  When  you,  Mr.  A., 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  B.,  so  nearly,  why  canH  you  give  up  that  littie  dif- 
ference and  agree  with  me  exactiy?  So  Mr.  A.,  says,  when  you  Mr. 
B.,  agree  with  me  so  neariy,  do  be  a  Christian  now,  and  agree  with  me 
entirely. 

I  was  once  dining  with  Gen,  Scott,  when  the  question  of  ^'  49o  or  540 
40* "  was  under  discussion,  and  he  was  explaining  to  many  Senators, 
why  we  ought  not  to  be  so  belligerent  Said  a  Senator,  ^*  why  is  it, 
Gren.  Scott,  that  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  fight,  are  so  anxious  for 
peace  IP  ^^  Ah,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  because  I  may  have  some  littie  notion 
of  what  war  is."  Now,  sir,  this  is  precisely  my  own  experience.  I  have 
had  some  littie  notion  of  what  controveisy  is,  so  that  in  all  Associations 
I  will  give  up  everything  but  principle,  for  the  sake  of  unity.  I  am  not 
willing  to  come  here  into  this  Association  for  the  first  time, — for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come  before, — and  to  introduce  a  principle,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  founder  of  this  very  Association,  will  do  great  harm,  a 
principle  which  has  been  discussed  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Associar 
tion,  which  has  been  eamestiy  considered  by  the  best  minds  and,  an*- 
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lyzed  and  objected  to  by  some  of  the  purest  hearts  of  the  country,  and 
to  pass  a  vote  upon  a  mere  form  of  words,  when  in  my  judgment,  the 
substitute  will  do  equal  good  with  the  original  resolution.  I  admit,  sir, 
that  a  casuist  of  language,  an  acute  logician,  may  analyze  the  ori- 
ginal resolution,  and  analyze  the  substitute  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
basis  of  an  argument  that  shall  reach  to  the  dome  of  the  building;  but, 
sir,  it  will  be  an  inverted  pyramid,  standing  upon  a  point,  and  expanding 
by  the  fancies  of  argument.  I  therefore  do  earnestly  ask  this  Associa- 
tion, as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  introduce  the  subject  that  has  caused 
this  difference  of  opinion,  to  waive,  as  far  as  they  can,  everything  which 
shall  prevent  us  from  standing  upon  a  common  platform,  when,  in  my 
opinion,  the  main  object  of  Prof.  Bache  and  Prof  Pierce,  will  be  entirely 
carried  out  A  lady  who  took  down  the  very  words  of  Prof*.  Bache,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  hand  me  the  manuscript,  and  these  were  his  woids: 
"  The  meeting  has  b^n  opened,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  prayer ;  and 
I  for  one,  would  never  desire  to  have  the  study  of  the  Works  of  God 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  we  may 
always  depend  upon  his  blessing."  The  substitute  carries  out  that 
general  idea  perfectly. 

Mr.  Randall.    There  is  nothing  about  public  schools  there. 

Prof.  Da  vies.  The  question  of  public  schools  was  not  raised  ;  and 
why  should  we  raise  a  mere  point  of  casuistry  about  a  name,  about  a 
word  ? 

Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Delaware,  inquired  what  was  meant  in  these  reso- 
lutions by  the  word  ^^  religion."  The  substitute  seemed  to  him  rather  to 
dodge  the  issue  than  \p  meet  it  directly.  He  wished  the  language  to 
be  so  plain  that  no  one  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  There 
seemed  to  be  objections  to  the  resolution  on  account  of  the  term  ^'public 
education ;"  and  now,  it  was  sought  to  amend  it  by  substituting  the 
expression,  *'  the  training  of  youth."  But  where  are  the  youth  trained 
in  this  C4>untry,  the  masses  of  the  youth,  but  in  the  public  schools?  He 
hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  legislate  upon 
private  schools  or  colleges.  He  regarded  the  substitute  as  merely 
adapted  to  induce  the  Association  to  vote  for  a  proposition  which  all 
might  not  wish  to  endorse. 

Other  business  being  in  order,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  postponed  to  the 

EvENiNo  Session,  when  the  Association  resumed  the  consideratbn  of 
I  Prof.  Davues'  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  the 
precise  state  of  the  question  before  us;  which  I  believe  to  be  this.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Association,  the  retiring  president  gave  expression, 
or  was  understood  to  give  expression  to  the  noble  sentiment,  that  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction  should  form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our 
systems  of  public  education.  Whether  Prof  Bache  used  the  words 
ascribed  to  him  is  a  matter  of  question,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
meant  to  express  that  idea.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  last 
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erening,  Prof.  Davies  brought  forward  a  resoladon,  in  which  the  Asso- 
datbn  expressed  its  assent  to  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Prof.  Baehe. 
That  resolaiion  received  the  warm  and  hearty  concurrence  of  ereary 
gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  subject  as  I  understood.  There  was  a  con- 
currence of  opinion,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  the  earnest 
desire  was  expressed  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  as  approved 
by  this  Association.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  mover  of  that 
resolution  has  to-day  substituted  another  and  as  I  conceive  a  totally 
different  one. 

The  President,  (Hon.  Henry  Barnard,}  explained  to  Mr.  Randall, 
who  had  been  absent  during  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  reason 
for  changing  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  Upon  that  subject  I  presume  we  shall  have  full  light 
The  difference  between  the  two  resolutions  seems  to  roe  to  be  this.  The 
original  resolution  regards  religious  and  moral  instruction,  important  in 
all  our  systems  of  public  education;  while  the  present  resolution  is 
silent  as  to  public  education.  It  merely  regards  it  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  young.  Upon  that  subject  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  All  of  us  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
contained  in  that  substitute ;  but  that  is  not  a  sentiment,  as  I  conceive, 
which  this  Association  is  called  upon  to  express.  Whatever  sentiment 
this  Association  may  express,  should  have  a  specific  application  to  our 
systems  of  public  education,  or,  if  you  choose,  public  or  private  educa- 
tion. Herein,  consists  the  difference.  The  one  resolution  announces  a 
more  formal  abstract  proposition,  upon  which  we  are  not  called  upon,  as 
I  conceive,  to  express  an  opinion  as  an  Association ;  the  other  expresses 
our  sentiments  upon  a  proposition  with  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  in  relation  to  which 
we  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Gentlemen 
were  gratified  last  night  that  at  last  this  sentiment  had  found  expression 
in  an  Association  like  this,  composed  of  delegates  from  every  section  of 
our  widely  extended  union. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important  that  we  should  settle  this  question, 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  Utica ;  this  very  question  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  then  announced  from  high  authority  that  the  religious  and  the 
moral  element  ought  not  to  enter  into  our  systems  of  public  instruction  ; 
that  religious  teaching  and  moral  teaching,  should  be  left  to  the  family 
and  to  the  church.  If  this  doctrine  is  permitted  to  go  forth  to  the  world, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  we  cannot  sustain,  upon  any  reasonable, 
rational,  independent  ground,  our  systems  of  public  instruction.  If  we 
strike  out  the  religious  and  moral  elements,  what  are  our  schools  good 
for,  except  merely  for  intellectual  teaching ;  and  the  idea  is  very  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country,  that  intellectual  teaching  alone,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  head  without  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  not  the  sort  of 
teaching  which  should  be  given  in  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

I  understand  that  one  objection  to  this  resolution,  is  the  fact  that  simi- 
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kr  resolutions  have  occasioned  difficulties  in  Europe,  espedaUj  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  institutions  of  those  countries. 
But  the  propositions  made  across  the  water,  were  not  to  place  the  educa- 
tional institutions  upon  the  basis  of  Christianity,  but  upon  particular  de- 
nominational creeds.  Sectarianism  came  in  there  under  the  great  question 
of  religious  education. 

I  am  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  deliberations  or  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  in  any  respect  I  feel  as  deep  a  desire  as  Prof  Davies  him- 
self that  all  our  deliberations  should  as  far  as  possible  be  unanimous.  I 
think  that  if  this  question  had  been  disposed  of  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
might  have  been  done  with  great  unanimity.  But  at  all  events,  I  desire 
that  this  Association  should  express  its  opinion  upon  this  subject;  for  it  ia 
one  of  vital  importance,  involving  a  great  principle,  and  of  deep  interest 
to  us  alL  I  desire  that  its  opinion  should  go  forth  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  we  now  abandon  the  resolution,  and  adopt  a  substitute  which  does  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  religious  and  moral  element  in  our  public 
instruction,  the  conclusion  will  be  drawn  that  we  desire  to  ignore  it,  or  are 
opposed  to  it 

Dr.  MgEixigott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  substituting  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  appropriate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  daily 
to  be  read  in  aU  schools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  secular  ^ucation, 
as  a  public  recognition  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  a&  a  confinna- 
•  tion  of  the  religious  teachings  which  the  pupils  are  always  presumed  else- 
where to  receive,  and  as  a  means  of  diffusing  directiy  from  their  source  the 
wholesome  influences  of  sound  morality. 

Mb.  Randall  seconded  the  amendment 

Dr.  McElliqott  said  that  it  was  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  institution  from  the  beginning,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Convention  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  it  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  moral  effect  of  the  public  expression 
by  the  Association,  of  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  practice  commended  in 
this  amendment  He  had  made  the  endeavor  at  several  different  meet- 
ings; but  at  every  time  some  adverse  influence  had  prevented  its  suo- 
cess.  The  last  time  was  at  Newark.  He  was  just  then  recovering  from 
a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and,  though  hardly  able  to  be  present,  he  still 
sought  to  obtain  a  vote  on  this  subject  But  the  debate  was  rudely  cut 
off  by  the  application  of  the  Previous  Question.  So  flagrant  was  the  in- 
justice committed  at  that  time,^that  it  excited  some  public  interest  out- 
side of  the  Association.  The  opinion  went  extensively  abroad  that  the 
majority  of  us  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  using  the  Bible,  in  any 
way,  in  our  public  schools.  This  impression  gave  birth  to  a  letter,  pub- 
lished in  one  of  our  religious  newspapers,  and  understood  to  be  from  tihe 
pen  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  this  city,  which  represented  the  A^ 
Bodation  in  the  same  un&vorabie  light 

The  opinion,  thus  imbibed  and  disseminated,  derived  a  fresh  confirmation 
from  what  happened  at  the  next  meeting;  for  then  the  matter  came  up  in 
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the  form  of  a  lecture,  wherein  the  ground  was  distincUj  taken  that  it  was 
improper  to  bring  religious  teaching,  in  any  shape  whatever,  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  They,  it  was  held,  were  for  secular  education,  and  for  secu- 
lar education  alone.  To  introduce  religious  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  would,  it  was  argued,  be  quite  as  inappropriate  as  to  bring  into  the 
pulpit  the  subjects  of  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  or  the  Law.  He  would  say 
nothing  just  now  about  the  soundness  of  this  theoiy.  He  merely  adverted 
to  the  lecture  as  further  con^rming  the  opinion  that  this  Association  was 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools. 

When,  therefore.  Prof  Bache  delivered  his  retiring  address,  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  him  declare  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  our  educational 
institutions  there  should  be  a  deep  religious  and  moral  influence, — ^that  the 
leaven  of  religion,  indeed,  should  permeate  the  whole  system,  so  that  the 
educated  man  might  go  forth  not  only  sharpened  in  intellect,  but  sound 
in  heart  He  had  rejoiced,  with  others  who  heard  the  distinguished 
Professor,  that,  in  him  who  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  intricacies  of  science,  as  to  overlook  the  importance  of  religion,  Qod 
had  fiimished  a  testimony  so  satisfactory, — ^that,  like  Newton,  after  explor- 
ing regions  of  thought  unknown  to  common  men,  he  still  felt  it  to  be  the 
bluest  exercise  of  the  soul  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  adore  with  rever- 
ence the  Infinite  Mind.  And  when,  last  evening,  Pro£  Davies  had  intto^ 
duced  his  resolution,  and  supported  it  in  an  eloquent  speech,  it  was  really 
delightful  to  witness  the  perfect  unanimity  with  which  it  was  received. 
Clexgymen,  teachers,  all  of  eveiy  name  and  grade,  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  every  one  warmly  commending  the  sentiment  which  it 
embodied. 

But  suddenly  the  whole  thing  was  stopped,  as  if  by  magia  A  voice 
from  heaven  could  hardly  have  arrested  it  more  effectually.  Those  who 
had  supported  it  with  voices  eloquent  as  angels',  forthwith  became  silent 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb.  Why  this  change  ?  What  sudden  dis- 
covery had  been  made  ?  Had  Pro£  Bache  been  mistaken  ?  Had  those 
who  had  been  so  eloquent  in  defense  of  the  resolution  found  IhemselveB^ 
all  at  once,  in  the  wrong  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  all  the  good  feeMng  and 
good  speaking  growing  out  of  the  occasion  came  directly  to  an  end,  and 
even  the  gentleman  himself  who  offered  the  resolution,  stepped  forward 
and  asked  the  Association  to  adopt,  in  its  stead,  another  which  he  had 
prepared — ^a  resolution  affirming  just  nothing  at  all;  being  one  of  those 
beautiiul  substitutions  in  which  nothing  is  made  the  substitute  for  some- 
thing. He  meant  no  disparagement  by  this  remark.  He  spoke  sin^y 
of  the  result,  as  it  appeared  to  hiuL  Doubtiess  there  was  a  reason  for 
the  change,  and,  when  developed,  he  might,  perhji^  recognize  the  force 
of  that  reason.  The  only  motive  assigned  by  Prof  Davies,  if  he  under- 
stood him  aright,  for  asking  leave  of  withdrawal,  was  his  profound  re- 
gard for  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Potter,  who  doubted  the  expediency  of 
such  a  resolution.  He  would  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  oonfidence  in  the  Bishop  as  Pro£  Davies  had.  He  le- 
No.  5.— [Vol.  II,  No.  1.]— 11. 
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spected  his  character,  and  loved  him  for  his  persona]  worth  and  for  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  Yet  this  was  a  question  in 
which  merely  personal  considerations  ought  to  have  no  weight  whatever. 

He  regretted  much  that  the  Bishop,  when  he  rose  to  intimate  his  doubts 
about  the  expediency  of  passing  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  Prof.  Davies, 
had  not  proceeded  to  state  at  large  his  objections ;  for  he  believed  that  they 
would  have  been  found  substantially  the  same  with  those  sought  to  be  ob- 
viated in  this  amendment  The  resolution  of  Prof  Davies  seems  to  con- 
template formal  teaching  of  religious  truths.  But  no  teacher  could  hon- 
estly undertake  to  teach  religion,  without  giving  to  his  teachings  the  bias 
of  his  own  particular  creed ;  and  if  he  did  so,  every  one  of  a  different  &ith 
would  forthwith  become  offended.  All,  therefore,  that  could  be  wisely 
done,  in  our  public  schools,  was  to  read  appropriate  passages  fh>m  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  or  at  other  suitable  times, 
without  undertaking  to  comment  upon  them.  This  is  aU  that  is  commended 
m  the  amendment  This  surely  we  may  say,  not  as  partisans,  or  promoters 
of  a  particular  sect,  but  as  citizens  of  a  Christian  land.  This  is  due  to  the 
Bible;  for  the  Bible  is  an  unsectarian  book.  It  is  the  most  catholic  of  all 
books ;  catholic,  because  its  divine  Author  is  catholic, — catholic,  because  its 
revelations  are  intended  for  all  mankind,— catholic,  because  all  the  thousand 
sects  into  which  Obristendom  is  unfcHrtunately  divided,  still  look  up  to  it, 
and  profess  to  make  it  their  g^de  and  standard. 

But  there  are  many,  it  may  be  said,  who  reject  the  Bible  ^altogether,  as 
unworthy  of  belief^  and  that  to  them,  the  reading  of  it  in  the  schools 
would  foe  an  infiringement  of  theur  rights.  In  respect  to  persons  of  this 
dass,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  for  a  man  to  deny  the  credibility  of  the 
Bible,  in  these  days,  is  to  proclaim  himself  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  an  ignoramus. 
A  fool  he  must  be,  if  he  can  not  comprehend  the  lucid  reasoning  by  which 
its  truth  has  been  established ;  a  knave  he  certainly  is,  if  having  fauiy 
weighed  and  imderstood  the  evidence,  he  still  professes  to  disbelieve  what 
his  reason  muert  have  forced  him  to  accept;  and  surely  he  is  an  ignoramus, 
if  he  gives  judgment  against  the  book,  without  knowing  what  may  be  its 
^claims  to  the  confidence  of  mankind.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  taken  for  granted  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  government,  and,  therefore,  no  one's  rights  can  be  invaded 
by  reading  it  in  the  schools.  Every  o£Bcer  of  the  government,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  meanest  official,  is  inducted  into  office  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  on  that  volume.  Christianity,  the  religion  which  it 
ieadkes,  in  one  way  or  another,  permeates  all  our  institutions.  Every  thing 
in  our  political  system  indicates  its  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  common  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  morals. 

Iff  then,  <he  Bible  be  truly  unsectarian,  if  it  be  the  source  of  all  sound 
morals, — in  a  word,  a  revelation  from  Qod  to  man,  shall  it  be  presented  as 
of  Divine  authority  to  the  children  in  our  schools  ?  Shall  they  be  kept  five 
<days  in  the  week,  the  largest  portion  of  their  school  time,  under  instnio- 
tien,  where  that  vokuae  is  never  permitted  to  be  opened  ?    That  is  the 
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ample  qnestion.  It  has  been  asked, — What  benefit  can  arise  from  our 
commending  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  ^hools?  Much 
in  many  ways.  Among  others,  it  would  throw  a  protecting  influence 
around  many  fitithfui  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountry,  there  are  some  inveterate  enemies,  of  religion.  These  men  often 
manage  to  get  into  office,  and  so  become  connected  with  the  schools. 
Now  when  a  man  who  respects  religion,  happens  to  be  the  head  of  .a 
school,  where  one  or  more  of  the  school  officers  are  of  the  opposite  stamp, 
might  not  his  hands  be  strengthened  by  the  formal  sanctions  of  a  body 
like  this  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  to  say,  if  necessary,  that  an  Association  of 
the  most  wise  and  learned  men  of  the  country  have  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  the  schools  ?  Would  not  official 
authorities  be  sometimes  led  to  pause  a  moment,  and  consider,  before  acting 
in  the  &ce  of  such  a  sentiment  from  such  a  source?  Were  there  no  other 
benefit,  this  alone  ought  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  amendment  • 

But  this  subject  is  dividing  the  country  at  large,  and  the  Association 
must  take  one  side  or  the  other.  He  should  regard  the  ignoring  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  as  more  than  counterbalancing  all  the  good  they  oould 
ever  accomplish  in  other  directions ;  and  should,  in  that  event^  be  wiDing 
to  try  whether  another  society  might  not  be  founded,  that  would  not 
hesitate  openly  to  lend  its  sanction  to  its  use,  at  least  in  the  way  here  ad- 
vocated. He  could  not  express  his  surprise  at  being  compelled,  in  a  bod;^ 
like  this,  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  sudi  a  position.  Was  he  in  the  midst 
of  professed  infidels?  Was  he  talking  to  men  opposed  or  indifferent  to 
all  religion  ?  Was  he  addressing  a  collection  of  petty  politicians, — ^men 
moved  only  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places  ?  He  had  certainly  thought 
he  was  speaking  to  a  company  of  Christian  men.  And,  in  that  ftill  belief 
he  called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  to  stand  by  the  principle 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

He  asked  only  that  public  recognition  of  the  Bible,  indicated  in  his 
amendment  He  was  satisfied  to  leave  all  direct  and  formal  teaching  of 
religion  to  the  Church,  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  fireside.  But 
when  his  son  entered  the  day-^echool,  he  wanted  him  there  to  find  some 
formal  regard  to  the  authority  of  that  sacred  volume  which  he  was 
taught,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  reverence  at  home. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  were  in  favor  of  introdno- 
ing  the  Bible,  as  a  text-book,  into  our  public  schools  and  making  religious 
instruction  a  part  of  the  ordinary  exercises.  The  best  work  on  niorate, 
some  one  had  said,  was  a  moral  man  for  the  teacher ;  so  the  best  work  on 
religion  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  a  religious  man'  for  the  teacher.  Pu- 
pils were  governed  by  what  they  saw  rather  than  by  what  they  heard. 
He  would,  therefore,  of  course  recommend  the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
teachers.  They  should  be  persons  of  high  moral  character.  But  he  would 
not,  on  that  account,  refuse  or  omit  the  reacting  of  the  Bible,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  school,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only  source  of  all  sound  mor- 
ality, and  that  this  public  recognition  of  its  Divine  authority  is  a  standing 
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oonfirmatioii  of  the  teachings  elsewhere  received,  or  presumed  to  be  re- 
oeived,  by  the  j^upils.  This  is  all  he  had  ever  asked  the  Association  to 
commend.  And  now,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  meant  deliberately  to 
ignore  all  use  of  the  Bible,  in  our  common  schools,  there  was  but  one 
course  left  him  and  those  sympathizing  with  him  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Glabk,  of  New  Orleans,  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere so  pregnant  with  piety  and  morality.  The  sentiments  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  Hps  of  gentlemen,  were  all  in  one  direction,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  education  which  shall  be  truly  valuable  is  the  Bible. 
He  had  heard  with  delight^  the  remarks  of  Prof  Bache,  and  of  Pro£ 
Pierce.  And  whei(  the  original  resolution  was  proposed  by  Prof  Da- 
nes, he  had  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  that  so  large  an  Association  of 
learned  and  respectable  men  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
were  ready  to  give  their  sanction  to  religious  education.  Yet  he  had 
f<^t  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion; for  resolutions  are  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  are  practicable. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  should  be  one  which 
could  be  carried  into  practical  effect  It  might  be  easy  for  gentlemen 
from  €k>nnecticut,  Massachusetts,  or  Kew  York,  to  carry  the  resolution 
into  effect ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  voice  of  this  Associn- 
tion  would  not  be  heard  alone  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
He  claimed  for  Louisiana,  and  neighboring  States,  some  sympathy  and 
gome  interest  in  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution.  He  asked  that  it 
should  be  such  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education 
even  there.  In  the  South  and  tlie  West^  the  great  question  whether 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  had  been  discussed,  and  had 
been  decided  differently  from  the  decisions  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  for  a  long  time  the  Bible  had 
teen  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  form  of  prayer  had  been 
adopted  which  should  not  conflict  with  any  sectarian  views :  and  yet  in 
consequence  of  tlie  agitation  of  this  subject^  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  resolutions  as  this,  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union  and  an- 
other, it  was  found  that  they  had  upon  their  Board,  men,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  Bible  from  the  schools ;  and  now  for  several  years  the  custom 
Qf  reading  tlie  Bible  and  opening  the  school  with  prayer  had  been  dis- 
continued. And  the  same  was  true  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  the  smallest  district  Agitation  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  tlie  cause  of  this  change.  If  the  subject  had  been 
let  alone ;  if  the  minds  of  the  pupils  had  been  operated  upon  by  means 
of  that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  eloquently  treated  of  last  evening,  the 
Bible  might  still  have  been  read,  prayer  might  stiU  have  been  used,  and 
*  powerful  religious  and  moral  influence  might  thus  have  been  exerted. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  are  req)ectable  and  religious  portions  of 
the  community  that  will  not  yield  to  it  They  will  say  that  you  shall  not 
toaoh  religion  in  the  schools.  They  will  say  that  the  reading  of  King 
James'  version  of  the  Bible  is  not  warranted  by  their  system  of  religion,  and 
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therefore  yoa  are  attempting  to  engraft  sectarian  influences  upon  the 
BchooL  And  thus  (ar  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Bible  out  of 
the  schools.  It  is  not  practical/  therefore,  to  have  the  Bible  used  in  all 
our  schools.  And  if  we  undertake  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution 
first  offered,  and  introduce  moral  and  religious  instruction,  how  c€ui  that 
be  done?  As  Bishop  Potter  remarked  last  evening,  when  you  have 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  a  few  other  passages  of  the  Scripture,  you  have  taught  all 
that  you  can  teach  without  entering  upon  disputed  ground,  upon  the 
region  of  polemics.  And  if  the  teacher  is  capable  and  disposed  to 
instruct  in  religious  truths,  what  time  can  he  find  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  further  than  by  unconscious  tuition  ? 

Then  there  is  another  difficulty,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers 
have  very  little  religion  operating  upon  their  minds.  Where  the  reli- 
gion is  in  the  heart  of  the  tecusher,  he  can  find  abundant  occasion  for 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  without  formally  reading  them.  But  where 
the  teacher  is  either  indifferent  to  religion  or  hostile  to  it,  what  better 
instrument  could  Satan  desire  than  to  have  such  a  man  compelled  td 
teach  religion  ?    The  difficulty  is  fundamental. 

The  doctrine  had  been  urged  upon  this  floor,  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  give  every  man  in  the  community  an  education.  Thitf 
was  a  sentiment  with  which  he  could  not  agree ;  and  led  directly  to  the 
impracticable  result  in  this  resolution,  if  the  government  is  undertaking 
to  give  a  religbus  and  moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one. 
His  view  of  the  public  system  of  education,  was  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  merely  supplemental ;  and  it  was  only  upon  this  view  that  we  could 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  government  is  bound  not  only  to  give  an 
education  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  require  a  certain  reli- 
gious and  moral  education,  to  be  given  to  children  in  the  private  schools ; 
for  it  cannot  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  providing  that  all  children 
shall  have  such  an  education,  if  the  principle  is  correct.  But  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  government  was  founded  was  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration.  And  he  would  consider  an  education  which  does  not  recog^ 
nize  the  Bible,  as  better  than  no  education  at  all,  because  it  opens  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  becomes  better  able  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  elsewhere.  He  wished  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  religious  and  moral  instruction  given  in 
the  public  schools,  but  feared  that  either  of  the  resolutions  proposed, 
would  create  a  hostility  to  it,  and  thus  prevent  rather  than  aid  it  The 
better  course  would  be,  to  see  that  the  teachers  are  competent  and  dis-' 
posed  to  give  religious  instruction,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  their 
discretion,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  several  positions. 
He  objected  to  the  amendment  of  Dr.  McBIligott,  particularly,  because 
it  specified  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  should  be  given. 

Mrs.  Sf  uabt  here  sung  a  song ;  after  which,  a  vote  having  been 
passed,  limiting  each  speaker  to  ten  minutes,  the  debate  proceeded. 

Prof.  Gkbkmlbaf  said  that  this  question  had  so  affected  him  as  to  pre- 
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▼eDthim  enjoying  his  usual  sleep  last  night  When  Prof.  Bache  had 
•ketched  so  beautifully  and  completely,  an  entire  system  of  education 
A>r  this  country,  he  had  felt  that  a  mark  had  been  made  by  this  meet- 
ing ;  that  such  a  system  of  American  education  was  one  of  the  wants 
of  our  country,  and  that  we  should  have  it  because  we  need  it,  just  as 
we  had  the  telegraph  because  we  needed  it  And  now,  if  a  resolution 
eould  be  passed  in  vindication  of  a  moral  and  religious  educatkm,  in< 
struction  in  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  another  blow  would  be  struck 
by  this  Convention,  and  not  simply  to  vibrate  in  our  own  country,  but 
spoken  to-day,  would  go  at  once  all  over  the  world.  He  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
not  only  of  all  the  religious  instruction  that  could  be  ,given  in  the 
church  and  the  family,  but  also  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Rbv.  Db.  McLvan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  could  vote  for  all 
three  of  the  resolutions  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  should  like 
to  have  the  vote  taken  upon  the  whole,  and  have  them  all  adopted  by 
the  As6ociatu>n.  He  had  none  of  that  mawkish  sensibility  which  re- 
fhuned  from  expressing  sentiments,  for  fear  that  the  truth  might  not  be 
congenial  to  others;  and  no  proposition  could  be  more  indisputably 
true,  than  that  religion  must  mingle  with  all  our  instruction  to  make  it 
effective  for  good.  Were  the  Associatbn  afraid  to  say  that  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  system^  that  for  which  we  would  peril  life, 
liberty,  everything,  ought  to  be  read  in  our  schools  ?  We  had  not  re- 
frained from  arresting  the  self-evident  principles  of  the  Declaratk>n  of 
Independence,  because  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  did  not 
like  them.  And  not  a  speaker  had  undertaken  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
any  one  of  the  three  resolutions;  and  should  Christian  men  be  afraid  to 
assert  principles  upon  which  they  were  all  agreed  ?  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Religbn  must  be  taught  hereafter  more  than  it  ever  baa 
been.  And  they  could  do  no  less  now  than  to  plant  their  feet  immuta- 
bly upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Schools. 

EsASTDs  G.  Bbnisdict,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  resolution  had 
not  yet  been  put  into  such  a  form  as  to  express  the  sentiment  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  desired  to  ex- 
press. In  the  original  resolution,  language  was  ascribed  to  Prof.  Bache, 
which  many  thought  he  had  not  used. 

Prof.  Davies  restated  that  before  bringing  forward  the  resolutioni  it 
had  been  shown  to  Prof.  Bache,  and  received  his  sanction. 

Mb.  Benedict  said  that  that  was  satisfactory  proof  that  he  approved 
of  the  sentiment,  but  not  that  he  used  that  form  of  expression  in  his  re- 
tiring address.  What  he  said  was  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the 
fining  of  this  Association  with  prayer,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
separation  of  instruction  upon  the  works  of  God  and  upon  the  Word  of 
God.  If  therefore  we  are  to  undertake  to  quote  the  words  of  Profl 
Bache,  we  have  no  right  to  put  other  words  into  his  mouth,  even  al- 
though they  may  be  such  as  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  And  Dr.  Mc- 
Elligott,  in  defending  lus  amendment,  gave  ample  reasons  why  the 
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original  resolution  should  not  pass.  He  constderB  it  hardly  a  debalaUe 
proposition,  it  is  so  utterly  impracticable.  And  thus  with  Dr.  McEUli- 
gott's  resolution,  as  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans.  That 
resolution  only  contemplates  reading  the  Bible,  it  does  not  contemplate 
further  religious  instruction  at  all.  But  is  the  Association  to  go 
against  religious  instruction?  Not  at  all.  The  debate  had  only  shown 
that  they  were  attempting  to  adopt  resolutions,  without  having  fully 
settled  in  their  own  minds  what  they  wished  to  accomplish.  And  it  was 
inexpedient  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Association,  by  the  discussion 
of  subjects  which  had  created  dissension,  and  excited  feeling  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  in  favor  of  adopting  Prof.  Davies'  substitute, 
that  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  necessary  in  the  training  of 
youth.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  useless  to  vote  for  that,  because 
there  was  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  reason 
for  voting  for  it,  that  their  opinions  upon  it  were  so  harmonious.  Their 
very  unanimity  was  strong  evidence  that  the  resolution  was  wise  and 
discreet  Bdt  could  it  be  said  to  be  wise  and  discreet  to  attempt  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  regard  to  which  they  were  divided  in  opinion? 
The  Association  having  no  corporate  force,  no  power  to  issue  an  edict, 
harmony  was  requisite  to  give  moral  force  to  their  action.  And  he  feh 
free  to  say  that  if  his  own  opinion  was  not  clear  upon  the  matter,  he 
should  regard  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Potter,  that  the  original  resolution 
was  inexpedient  to  be  adopted,  as  coming  from  a  source  whose  experi- 
ence, and  information,  and  integrity  upon  that  subject,  could  be  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  whose  opinion  was  worthy  to  be  adopted. 

As  to  the  Bible  being  an  unsectarian  book,  he  believed  that  if  there 
was  a  thoroughly  Protestant  book  anywhere,  it  was  King  James'  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  book  is  Catholic, 
and  that  ail  appeal  to  it ;  for  the  Catholics  do  not  appeal  to  King.  James' 
version ;  and  it  was  not  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  and  the  Qreek 
texts  should  be  used  in  the  schools.  Catholics  considered  the  Protest- 
ant version  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  difficulty,  and  would  not  consent 
that  it  should  be  read. 

President  Tappan.  The  history  of  this  discusswn  is  very  simple. 
President  Bache  delivered  a  short  address  in  retiring  from  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  this  Association.  That  address  so  simple  and  unpreten- 
ding, was  filled  with  remarks  of  the  highest  importance  relating  to  our 
educational  interests.  It  was  a  very  comprehensive  and  a  very  happy 
address.  We  all  felt  it ;  we  all  responded  to  it  At  the  cbse  of  thai 
address  he  remarked  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  religkm  and  mo- 
rality particularly ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
detail  upon  that  subject,  because  everybody  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  morality  and  religk>n  in  a  system  of  education,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  all  education.  He  uttered  it  as  a 
common  sentiment,  one  to  which  the  whole  audience  would  respond. 
We  were  delighted  to  hear  the  annunciation  from  Dr.  Bache,  because 
unfortunately  in  our  world,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be,  men  of 
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■eienoe  have  Mmetimes  been  given  to  infidelity;  and  we  rejoiced 
that  a  man  bo  distinguished  as  he  for  scientific  attainments,  should 
come  out,  and  with  sincerity  and  Christian  morality,  should  utter  such 
sentiments.  It  was  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Christ- 
ian character  upon  the  part  of  a  man  of  science.  I  do  not  say  that 
Prof.  Bache  honored  religion  by  this.  He  honored  himself.  He  did 
nothing  more  than  his  duty.  Still,  as  it  was  an  important  fact,  Prof. 
Davies  was  led  to  draw  up  a  resolution  which  was  intended  to  express 
that  response  that  we  all  felt  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Bache — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  or  should  not  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  I  believe 
there  is  nowhere  any  Slate  law  forbidding  the  Bible  to  be  read,  or  for^ 
bidding  the  exercise  of  religious  influence,  the  best  of  whi<^  may  be 
that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  oflen  spoken  of  to-day,  or  those  observa- 
tions on  religion  and  duty,  continually  springing  up  so  naturally  that  I 
can  hardly  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  good  teacher  to  avoid 
making  these  practical  applications  as  they  ocoar  in  the  course  of  his 
instructions. 

As  an  example  I  will  refer  to  a  lecture  I  heard  many  years  ago,  from 
Dr.  Torrey,  upon  chemistiy.  He  had  given  a  very  striking  exhibition 
of  the  great  exactness  by  which  Nature  herself  weighs  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound  substance.  And,  said  he,  here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  that  remarkable  expression  in  Scripture,  "  He  hath  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  I  remember  the 
effect  upon  the  audience,  of  that  remark,  showing  that  the  universe  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  We  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  same  thing  at  the  Scientific  Association  at  Providence, 
the  other  day.  Prof.  Pierce  was  discoursing  upon  the  application  of 
the  calculus  to  observation,  Dr.  Bache  had  made  upon  the  tides ;  and 
he  said  that  Grod  himself  had  ordained  that  man  should  study  mathe- 
matics, that  He  had  planned  the  universe  in  accordance  with  mathemat- 
ical formulce.  When  men  come  to  study  mathematics,  they  feel  it  to  be 
but  an  instniment  whereby  to  climb  the  Heavens  of  God,  to  penetrate 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  these  very  formule  are  lights  which  Grod  has 
given  to  mankind,  to  interpret  His  works.  We  all  of  us  believe  that 
there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God ;  and  I  suppose  Prof  Bache  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
express  this  spontaneous  sentiment  of  his  heart,  for  when  he  is  pursuing 
science,  he  is  not  forgetful  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  God  as  a  Christian. 
I  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  think  embody  the  sense 
of  the  meeting ;  for  recJly  I  conceive  it  to  be  merely  a  verbal  difference 
which  divides  us.    The  resolutions  are  these : 

Resolved,  That  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bache 
on  retiring  from  the  Presidential  Chair  of  this  Association — that  reli- 
gion and  morality  constitute  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  education 
— is  worthy  alike  of  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  science. 

Eesolvea,  That  this  Association,  in  endorsing  this  sentiment,  mean  to 
indicate  thereby  their  full  belief  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  exisls 
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between  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God ;  that  the  scientific  and  eru- 
dite theologian  who  expounds  the  first,  and  the  devout  and  reverent  phi- 
losopher who  investigates  the  history  and  laws  of  the  second,  cannot 
essentially  differ,  but  must  move  toward  the  same  end,  and  together 
work  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  Grod. 

Dr.  McEllioott  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  offer  those 
resolutions  at  this  time ;  there  being  already  pending  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  and 

Prof.  Tappan  stated  that  he  would  tnove  their  adoption  whenever  it 
should  be  in  order. 

Bishop  Potter.  I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  a  Convention  of  this 
kind,  a  conference  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinion^  should  allow  itself 
to  be  drawn  into  divisions.  I  really  do  not  see  any  great  good  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  any  resolution  whatever,  if  it  can  be 
passed  only  by  a  majority.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  deprecated 
last  evening  undertaking  to  pass  such  a  resolution  in  this  place.  The 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  cannot  be 
considered  a  settled  question.  Certainly  with  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  established  by  authority  of  law,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  supervision  of  ofiicers  constituted  by  law,  it  cannot  be  considered — 
we  are  referring  to  the  quo  modo^ — as  a  settled  question.  It  is  hardly  a 
settled  question  in  any  country  in  the  world,  except  under  absolute  des- 
potisms ;  and  even  there  the  authority  of  that  despotism  is  exercised 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  particular  form  of  belief  to  be  tolerated 
and  inculcated.  In  a  country  whose  religious  principles  are  based  upon 
the  largest  possible  toleration  consistent  with  the  existence  of  civilized 
society,  you  must  carry  the  toleration  into  the  schools  as  well  as  every- 
where else  ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  parents  of  the  children  to  agree 
that  they  shall  themselves  receive  instruction  from  the  same  religious 
teacher,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  you  can  get 
them  to  concede  that  their  children  shall  receive  one. common  kind  of 
religious  instruction  from  their  school  teachers  on  the  other  six  days  in 
the  week  ? 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  country  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  practical  difRculties.  Yet  I  think  these  difiiculties  are  destined 
to  be  overcome ;  and  we  are  in  the  way  of  overcoming  them.  The 
great  power  through  which  we  are  gradually  overcoming  them,  is  the 
power  of  patience,  of  patient  waiting.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  now,  than  twenty 
years  ago.  And  bad,  Sir,  as  your  New  York  system  was  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  dian  no  system  at  all.  If  the  question  was 
distinctly  at  issue,  whether  we  should  have  schools  with  no  Bibl^,  no 
religious  instruction  in  them,  or  no  public  schools  at  all ;  1  would  say 
that  I  would  surrender  the  Bible.  There  are  other  places  where  the 
Bible  can  be  taught  Give  me  a  place  where  the  children  shall  be 
taught  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
read  the  Bible  out  of  school,  if  they  do  not  in  schooL  Now,  I  believe 
in  my  heart,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  interest  of  every  class 
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in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  United  States,  to  have  the  Bible 
read.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Benedict,  that  King  James'  fiible  can 
not  be  read  in  the  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  world  could  be  damaged  by  it  On  the  contrary  if  I  liad 
administration  in  that  church  supposed  to  be  most  sensitive,  I  would  say, 
let  the  children  read  it  under  proper  guards.  I  believe  that  the  hold  of 
that  church  upon  public  confidence  would  be  increased  by  such  a  course, 
if  she  should  take  it  to-morrow.  But  we  can  not  expect  that  she  will 
take  it  just  now  3  although  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  take 
it.  [  think  we  are  moving  forward  towards  the  conviction  that  the 
Bible  is  a  safe  and  salutary  book  to  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  But 
I  doubt  whether  such  a  result  will  be  accelerated  by  passing  such  reso- 
lutions as  this  in  this  place,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  passed  after  some 
warm  debate,  and  by  a  small  majority. 

Where  is  the  question,  whether  the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools, 
uhimately  to  be  decided  ?  It  can  not  be  decided  by  a  body  of  this  kind; 
for  that  would  be  a  decision  almost  exclusively  by  outsiders.  And  for 
such  a  body  to  undertake  to  prescribe  and  dictate,  unavoidably  engen- 
ders the  spirit  of  resistance.  Let  a  man  undertake  to  dictate  to  you, 
with  regard  to  your  private  affairs,  even  the  very  course  you  had  pre- 
vk>usly  resolved  to  follow,  and  you  are  at  once  tempted  to  change  it, 
for  you  wish  to  assert  your  right  to  regulate  your  own  concerns.  And 
where  va  that  question,  whether  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  the  schools, 
ultimately  to  be  deeided  ?  In  12,000  different  localties  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  more  than  half  of  them  it  has  been  settled  already. 
The  Bible  is  now  read,  I  will  venture  to  say,  m  more  than  half  probably 
three-fourths  of  them ;  and  were  this  Association  of  grave  sages,  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  education  and  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  to  resolve 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  these  schools,  they  would  tell  you  that 
you  are  quite  behind  the  time  of  day.  We  do  not  need  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  that  It  will  be  regarded  as  simple  surplusage.  And  when  you 
come  to  the  other  districts  which  are  discussing  the  subject  among 
themselves,  each  one  of  those  districts  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  known  to  themselves,  which  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  those  immediately  interested.  And  I  think  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  these  difficulties  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  intrusion  of 
any  foreign  power  whatever.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  piety 
throughout  this  land,  more  and  more  inclining  all  these  independent 
communities  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Leave  it  to  that.  Leave  it 
to  the  great  discussions  which  are  going  on  all  over  the  land.  Leave  it 
to  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Leave  it  to  the  almost  unan- 
imous expression  of  a  wish,  which  has  been  heard  within  these  walls. 
But  do  not  step  in  and  undertake  to  prescribe  where  you  have  no 
authority,  and  where  your  presence  may  be  considered  as  an  intrusk>n, 
if  not  resented  as  a  disturbance. 

The  fact,  is,  that  there  are  conceivable  cases  in  which  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  might  be  deprecated;  and  therefore  the  proposition  con- 
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tained  in  Dr.  McElligott's  substitate,  is  one  lo  which  in  the  abstract  I 
shouid  not  find  myself  able  to  consent  It  is  the  proposition  that  in  all 
schools  the  Bible  should  be  daily  read.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  all  schools  where  it  can  be  read  without  the  sacrifice  of  an 
interest  greater  than  that  which  you  can  gain  from  it  Suppose  that 
the  only  teachers  you  have  to  fill  the  place,  is  one  who  demonstrates  by 
his  daily  life  that  he  is  godless,  without  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
who  can  not  help,  by  the  process  of  unconscious  tuition,  proclaiming  the 
fact  in  his  school  that  he  does  not  fear  Grod,  that  he  does  not  in  his  heart 
regard  the  Bible.  Nor  will  tliat  man  perform  the  duty  you  would  im^ 
pose  upon  him  by  law,  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  those  little  ones 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ?  I  say  no.  The  whole  process 
will  be  regarded  by  them,  not  as  a  solemn  mockery,  but  as  a  farce.  A 
worse  impression  upon  the  religious  character  and  associations  could 
not  well  be  produced. 

There  is  another  conceivable  case,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
religious  or  anti-religious  views.  Because  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
public  schools  are  opposed  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  not 
religion  enough  in  them,  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  too  mujsh, 
and  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  none  at  all  These  three 
grounds  are  distinctly  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  system. 
And  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  affairs  might  take  such  a  course  that 
in  ten  years  we  should  find  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics,  and  the  unbe- 
lievers, all  standing  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  toppling  that 
magnificent  system  to  its  base ;  and  if  that  time  shall  ever  come  I  ver- 
ily believe  it  will  have  been  invoked  by  the  excessive  zeal  and  Impa- 
tience of  those  wishing  to  introduce  religious  instruction  in  these 
schools. 

[The  ten  minutes  having  expired,  the  rule  was  suspended  to  allow 
Bishop  Potter  to  continue  his  remarks.] 

I  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  the  Convention  has  extended  me.  I 
.will  simply  make  one  remark  with  regard  to  the  past  history  of  this 
Association.  There  is  nothing  in  its  past  history  which  has  afforded  me 
greater  gratification,  if  I  may  except  the  great  and  noble  gathering  of 
educated  men  which  has  taken  place  here  to  an  extent  I  never  beheld 
before,  than  its  course  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions.  From 
the  beginning,  the  policy  has  been  to  come  together,  and  hold  friendly  con- 
ferences, the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make  each  separate  one  a  sharer 
in  the  resources  of  all,  and  yet  with  no  humiliation  or  want  of  sell- 
respect  Hitherto,  antagonism  has  been  avoided ',  and  especially  have 
we  avoided  that  greatest  mistake  of  deliberative  bodies,  attempting  to 
construct  platforms  with  regard  to  debated  and  debatable  questions. 
Politicians  are  constantly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  it  does  strike  me 
as  being  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  employments  they  could  engage  in ; 
patching  up  always  for  the  nonce,  and  very  rarely  involving  a  full  and 
frank  consideration  of  great  principles.    All  sucji  policies  I  should  be 
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very  glad  to  have  the  AssociatioD  ignore,  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  Wa 
come  together  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  driven  farther  assunder,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  together  and  assimilated  by  the  free  in- 
terchange of  paternal  thought  I  think  that  whenever  the  Association 
departs  from  that  policy,  and  undertakes  to  pass  resolutions  by  mere 
majorities,  upon  matters  with  regard  to  which  the  wisest  minds  still 
pause  and  hesitate,  we  shall  lose  our  whole  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  our  dignity  will  have  gone.  It  has  been  upon  this  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, that  hitherto,  whenever  this  question  has  been  brought  up,  as  at 
Newark,  and  at  Pittsburg,  the  subject  has  first  been  freely  and  frankly 
talked  about  and  then,  the  resolution  itself  passed  by,  laying  it  upon  the 
table,  or  disposing  of  it  in  some  other  way,  without  intending  any  possi- 
ble disrespect  to  the  Bible,  but  simply  on  account  of  our  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Association  to  enter  into  a  question 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  that  he  believed  no  one 
had  yet  spoken  from  his  state ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  Union  might  be 
sensitive  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  it 
would  be  Massachusetts.  Yet,  he  did  not  believe  that  Massachusetts 
would  desire  the  Convention  to  pass  a  resolution  here,  requiring  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  when  there  might  be  questions  in  various  quarters 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  resolution.  For  one,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  moral  effect  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  if  it  should  be  reported.  That  would  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  passing  resolutions,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  every  section  of  the  country.  He  believed  that  all  were 
agreed,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  our 
public  schools.  He  should  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
teacher. 

Prof.  Aonew,  said,  that  having  given  away  to  Bishop  Potter 
last  night,  and  aflerwards  been  prevented  from  making  any  remark, 
by  the  previous  question  being  called,  he  thought  it  due  to  himself 
to  explain  his  position.  His  views  had  been  so  clearly  expressed 
by  Bishop  Potter,  that  he  should  almost  be  satisfied  to  adopt 
that  as  sufficient  explanation.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  using  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  He 
used  it  constantly  in  his  own  instructions,  and  should  be  glad  if 
all  could  do  the  same.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  question  as  settled 
There  might  now  be  a  quiet  calm ;  but  soon  the  storm  and  the  earth- 
quake might  be  upon  us  from  this  very  question.  He  could  not  there 
fore  consider  it  wise  to  enter  into  the  question,  and  to  attempt  to  pass 
either  of  the  resolutions ;  for  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  of  them. 
He  would  therefore  move  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  rejected ; — 

On  motion  by  Mr  Scott,  the  resolution,  (with  the  amendments,)  w^ 
laid  upon  the  table. 
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XI.   WIllISTON  SBllNABT. 

■AST   HAMTTON,  MA8B. 


WiLLisTON  Semikabt,  locatod  in  the  village  of  East  Hampton,  Mass^ 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  Sakusl  Williston,  who  haa 
at  various  times  since  1841,  given  the  sum  of  fifVy-five  thousand  dollars* 
($55,000)  toward  ^'  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an  Institution 
for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  youth."  The 
founder  has  set  forth  in  a  written  and  published  instrument,  his  wishes 
for  the  guidance  of  those'  who  are,  or  may  be  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  its  concerns.  From  this  remarkable  document,  entitled 
(( Constitution  of  Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  Mom.^  we 
make  such  extracts  as  set  forth  clearly  the  motivest  which  actuated  the 
founder,  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and  the  way  in  which  he  hopes  to 
have  his  objects  accomplished.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader, 
that  these  extracts  do  not  contain  all  that  the  foynder  has  written  under 
the  several  heads,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  provisions  and  suggestions 
which  we  think  may  prove  serviceable  to  others  who  may  feel  a  dispo* 
sition  <^  to  go  and  do  likewive." 

Betieying,  that  the  image  and  glenr  of  an  all-wise  and  holy  Qod  are  most 
brightly  reflected  in  the  knowledge  and  holineM  of  hia  rational  oreatares,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  oar  oonntry,  the  ohnroh  and  the  world  are  all  invoWed 
in  the  intelligenoe,  rirtne,  and  piety  of  the  riaing  generation ;  desiring  also,  if 
possible,  to  bring  mto  existence  some  permanent  agency,  that  shall  live,  when  I 
am  dead,  and  extend  my  naefblness  to  remote  ages,  1  have  thought  I  ootild  m  no 
other  way  more  effectnally  senre  God  or  my  fellow-men,  than  by  d^oting  a  por- 
tk>n  of  the  property  which  he  haa  given  me,  to  the  establishment  and  ample  en- 
dowment of  an  LMtitation,  for  Uie  intellectoal,  moral  and  religions  ednoation  of 
yonth. 

Adapting  the  Institution  to  the  existing  wsnts  of  the  commnnity,  and  the  tunes 
in  whidi  my  lot  is  oast,  I  have  designed  it  to  be  neither  a  common  Academy  or 
an  ordinary  College,  but  a  Seminary  of  intermediate  grade,  which  shall  combine 
an  the  advantages  <k  a  Classical  Academy  of  the  hi^est  order  with  each  other 
provisionB  as  sbdl  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  an  English  College,  and  which  shall 
be  sacredly  consecrated  with  all  its  peooniary  and  moral  resouroes  to  the  com- 
mon oaose  of  sonnd  learning  and  of  pure  and  nndefiled  religk>n. 

It  is  my  wish,  that  the  yonng  men,  who  repair  to  it  for  the  pnrpose  of  fitting 
themselves  for  College,  may  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  the  preparatory  studies, 
psrticnlarly  in  the  eUmenit  of  aeevrate  tcholarohip  in  the  Latin  and  Cfreei 

*  Bttidm  the  liberal  endowment  of  the  Beminsry  wbieh  bears  bis  name,  Mr.  WlUistoa  Is 
the  largest  peconiary  benefactor  of  Amherat  CoUitgt,  having  given  to  that  Inatitodon  the 
anm  of  fifty  thousand  doUan. 

t  It  would  be  interesting  and  Inadruetlve— and  we  think  hnpuUve  to  others,  to  lift  the  veil 
Irom  the  first  inception,  and  gradual  development  of  such  an  institution  ss  this,  in  the  mind 
of  the  founder,  until  we  find  it  a  glorious  reality  in  beautiftil  grounds,  substantial  buildings, 
and  a  weUseleeted  Ubnry  and  apparatus,  fidthftil  trustees,  competent  teaehert,  and  diligent 
and  Improving  pupils. 
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and  it  IB  denred  that  the  TniBtees  and  Teachers  ahoold  hold  out  aoitable  enoonr- 
agement  and  induoementB  to  the  same. 

BOiJlDINQ  HODIB. 

It  18  my  desire  that  the  Boarding  House  be  kept  open  and  fiimiahed,  as  it  now 
iS)  for  a  Commons  or  Club,  where  suoh  students  as  choose,  may  associate  and 
board  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  their  own  way ;  provided,  always, 
that  due  order  be  preserved  and  strict  economy  and  temperaooe  be  practiced. 
Students  may  also  board  with  private  fomilies  in  the  neighborhood ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Trustees  may  require  all  to  board  in  some  other  way,  and  no 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  board  in  any  plaoe  which  the  TVustees  shall  not  approve. 

rUNDSOV  THB  BBMIN4RT. 

*  To  prevent  the  ftmds  of  Williston  Seminary  from  being  wasted,  I  direct  that 
ihey  be  loaned,  if  practicable,  on  unencumbered  real  estate,  within  this  Common- 
wealth, worth,  without  the  hnildings,  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  sum  loaned. 

MORAL  AND   RBUGIOUS  OHARACTBR. 

To  preclude  all  misunderstanding  of  the  design  of  Williston  Seminary,  I  declare 
again,  in  conclusion,  that  the* primary  and  principal  object  of  the  Institution,  is  the 
gk>ry  of  Grod  in  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
true  virtue  and  piety  among  men  ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  all  its  noble 
fiusulties  is,  and  should  be  deemed  next  in  importance ;  and  that  in  subservience 
to  these  paramount  ends,  the  several  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  above  men- 
tioned, should  be  assiduously  cultivated.  Accordingly,  I  hereby  ordain  and  reqube, 
that  the  School  Kxorcises  of  each  day  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  that  at  some  convenient  and  suitable  hour  of 
each  week,  an  Exercise  in  the  Bible,  either  a  Lecture  or  Recitation,  as  may  be 
thought  best,  shall  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  school ;  that  by  precept 
and  example,  the  Teachers  shall  encourage  the  pupils  in  holding  occasional  meet- 
ings for  social,  religious  worship ;  and  that  at  other  times  and  in  other  ways,  they 
ahall  take  frequent  opportunities  to  impart  moral  and  religions  instruction  to  the 
members  of  the  Seminary.  And  that  all  these  eflforts  may  not  be  thwarted  by  the 
influence  of  bad  members,  it  is  proper  and  indispensable  that  great  pains  be  taken, 
both  by  Trustees  and  Teachers,  for  the  prompt  removal,  by  private  dismission  or 
public  expulsion,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  any  incorrigibly  indolent,  disorderly, 
profiine,  or  otherwise  vicious  youth  from  all  connection  with  the  Seminary. 

The  Institution  thus  constituted  by  its  founder,  was  organized,  mainly, 
by  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  its  first  Principal,  who  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Williston,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  plan.  Prof.  Wright  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  in  1822 — was  Tutor  there  for  several  years.  In  1830, 
he  took  charge  of  Leceister  Academy,  Mass.,  which  he  raised  from  a 
dejH-essed  condition  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing  academies  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Wright  built  up  the  reputation  of  Williston  Seminary 
from  the  start,  on  the  solid  foundation  of  requiring  from  his  pupils  hard 
study  and  strict  discipline ;  and  when  he  retired  from  the  school  from 
impaired  health,  in  1846,  he  lefl  this  new  Seminary  second  to  none 
other  in  New  England,  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching. 

According  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Catalogue,  (1854-55,)  there 
were  180  pupils  in  the  classical  department,  of  whom  33  were  females^ 
and  163  in  the  English  department,  of  whom  55  were  females. 

The  present  Principal  is  Josiah  Clark,  M.  A. 
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[Ooncluded  from  the  May  number.] 
III.  ALOBBBA. 


Algbbra  is  not,  as  are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  indispeDsable  to 
eyeiy  one.  It  shoald  be  very  spariDgly  introduced  into  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  we  would  there  wiUingly  dispense  with  it  entirely, 
excepting  logarithms,  if  this  would  benefit  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometiy.  The  programme  of  it  which  we  are  now  to  give,  considers  it 
purely  in  view  of  its  utility  to  engineers,  and  we  will  carefully  eliminate 
every  thing  not  necessary  for  them. 

Algebraical  calculation  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  when  its  students 
become  well  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  every  letter  represents  a 
number ;  and  particularly  when  the  consideration  of  negative  quantities 
is  not  brought  in  at  the  outset  and  in  an  absolute  manner.  These  quan- 
tities and  their  properties  should  not  be  introduced  except  as  the  solution 
of  questions  by  means  of  equations  causes  their  necessity  to  be  felt,  either 
for  generalizing  the  rules  of  calculation,  or  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
the  formulas  to  which  it  leads.  Clairaut  pursues  this  course.  He 
says,  '^I  treat  of  the  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  that  dangerous 
shoal  for  both  scholars  and  teachers,  only  after  having  shown  its  necessi- 
ty to  the  learner,  by  giving  him  a  problem  in  which  he  has  to  consider 
negative  quantities  independently  of  any  positive  quantities  from  which 
they  are  subtracted.  When  I  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  problem 
where  I  have  to  multiply  or  divide  negative  quantities  by  one  another, 
I  take  the  course  which  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  first  analysts  who 
have  had  those  operations  to  perform  and  who  have  wished  to  follow  a 
per^tly  sure  route :  I  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  does  not 
involve  these  operations ;  I  thus  arrive  at  the  result  by  reasonings  which 
admit  of  no  doubt,  and  I  thus  see  what  those  products  or  quotients  of 
n^;stive  quantities,  which  had  given  me  the  first  solution,  must  be.** 
BszouT  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

We  recommend  to  teachers  to  follow  these  examples ;  not  to  speak  to 
their  pupils  about  negative  quantities  till  the  necessity  of  it  is  lelt,  and 

No.  5.— [Vol.  H,  No.  1.]— 12. 
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when  they  have  become  £Euniliar  with  algebraic  calculation ;  and  aboye 
all  not  to  loee  precious  time  in  obscure  discussions  and  demonstration^ 
which  the  best  theory  will  never  teach  students  so  well  as  numerous  ap- 
plications. 

It  has  been  customary  to  take  tip  again,  in  algebra,  the  calculus  of 
fractions,  so  as  to  generalize  the  explanations  given  in  arithmetic,  since 
the  terms  of  literal  fractions  may  be  any  quantities  whatsoever.  Rigor- 
ously, this  may  be  well,  but  to  save  time  we  omit  this,  thhiking  it  bet- 
ter to  employ  this  time  in  advancing  and  exerclBing  the  mind  on  new 
truths,  rather  than  in  returning  continually  to  rules  already  given,  in  or- 
der to  imprint  a  new  degree  of  rigor  on  their  demonstration,  or  to  give 
them  an  extension  of  which  no  one  doubte. 

The  study  of  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  or  sev- 
eral unknown  quantities,  must  be  made  with  great  care.  We  have  re- 
quired the  solution  of  these  equations  to  be  made  by  the  method  of  sub- 
ttitution.  We  have  done  this,  not  only  because  this  method  really  com- 
prehends the  others,  particularly  that  of  comparison,  but  for  this  farther 
reason.  In  treatises  on  algebra,  those  equations  alone  are  considered 
whose  numerical  coefficients  and  solutions  are  very  simple  numbers.  It 
then  makes  very  little  difference  what  method  is  used,  or  in  what  order 
the  unknown  quantities  are  eliminated.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  practice,  where  the  coefficients  are  complicated  numbers,  given  with 
decimal  parts,  and  where  the  numerical  values  of  these  coefficients  may 
be  very  different  in  the  same  equation,  some  being  very  great  and  some 
very  small.  In  such  cases  the  method  of  substitution  can  aloue  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  and  that  with  the  precaution  of  taking  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated  from  that  equation  in  which 
it  has  relatively  the  greatest  coefficient.  Now  the  method  of  comparison 
is  only  the  method  of  substitution  put  in  a  form  in  which  these  precau- 
tions cannot  be  observed,  so  that  in  practice  it  will  give  bad  results  with 
much  labor. 

The  candidates  must  present  to  the  examiners  the  complete  calcula- 
tions of  the  resolution  of  four  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
made  with  all  the  precision  permitted  by  the  logarithmic  tables  of  Gallet, 
and  the  proof  that  that  precision  has  been  obtained.  The  coefficients 
must  contain  decimals  and  be  very  different  from  one  another,  and  the 
elimination  must  be  effected  with  the  above  precautions. 

The  teaching  of  the  present  day  disregards  too  much  the  applicability 
of  the  methods  given,  provided  only  that  they  be  elegant  in  their  form ; 
flo  that  they  have  .to  be  abandoned  and  changed  when  the  pupils  enter 
on  practice.  This  disdain  of  practical  utility  was  not  felt  by  our  great 
mathematidansi  who  incessantiy  turned  their  attention  towards  applica- 
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tioDS.  Tlius  the  illustrious  Lagrange  made  suggestions  like  those  just 
given ;  and  Laplace  recommended  th<B  drawing  of  curyes  for  solving  di- 
rectly all  kinds  of  numerical  equations. 

As  to  literal  equations  of  the  first  degree,  we  call  for  formulas  suffi« 
cient  for  the  resolution  of  equations  of  two  or  three  unknown  quantities. 
Bezout's  method  of  elimination  must  be  given  as  a  first  application  of  that 
fiiiitful  method  of  indeterminates.  The  general  discussion  of  formulas 
will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  discussion 
of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  z^  y,  and  z,  in  which 
the  terms  independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null,  will  be  made 
directly,  by  this  simple  consideration  that  the  system  then  really  includes 
only  two  unknown  quantities,  to  wit,  the  ratios  of  x  and  y,  for  example, 
to  z. 

The  resolution  of  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  was  added  to  equations  of  the  first  degree  some  years 
ago.     We  do  not  retain  that  addition. 

The  equations  of  the  second  degree,  like  the  first,  must  be  very  care- 
fully given.  In  dwelling  on  the  case  where  the  coefficient  of  a^  con- 
vei^ges  towards  zero,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  when  the  coefficient  is  very 
small,  the  ordinary  formula  would  give  one  of  the  roots  by  the  difference 
of  two  numbers  almost  equal ;  so  that  sufficient  exactness  could  not  be 
obtained  without  much  labor.  It  must  be  shown  how  that  inconvenience 
may  be  avoided. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  expressions  of  which  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum  can  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree.  We  retain  the  study  of  them,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  general 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima. 

The  theory  of  the  algebraic  calculation  of  imaginary  quantities,  given 
d  priori^  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  set  aside  without  inconvenience.  It 
is  enough  that  the  pupils  know  that  the  different  powers  of  \/—  1  con- 
tinually reproduce  in  turn  one  of  these  four  values,  dbl,  db-v/— 1,  We 
will  say  as  much  of  the  calculation  of  the  algebraic  values  of  radicals, 
which  is  of  no  use.  The  calculation  of  their  arithmetical  values  will 
alone  be  demanded.  In  this  connection  will  be  taught  the  notation  of 
firactional  exponents  and  that  of  negative  exponents. 

The  theory  of  numbers  has  taken  by  degrees  a  disproportionate  de- 
yelopment  in  the  examinations  for  admission ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  practice, 
and,  besides^  constitutes  in  the  pure  mathematics  a  science  apart 

The  theory  of  continued  fractions  at  first  seems  more  useful.  It  is 
employed  in  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations,  and  in  that  of  the  ez- 
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ponential  equation  €f^b.  But  these  methods  are  entirely  luwuited  to 
practioei  and  we  therefore  omit  this  theory. 

The  theory  of  series,  on  the  contrary^  claims  some  &rther  develop- 
ments. Series  are  oontinually  met  with  in  practice ;  they  gi?e  the  best 
solutions  of  many  questions,  and  it  is  indispensable  to  know  in  what 
circumstances  they  can  be  safely  employed. 

>  We  have  so  often  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  studenti  to 
falculate,  w  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  programme  relating 
to  logarithms.  We  have  suppressed  the  inapplicable  method  of  determ- 
ining logarithms  by  continued  fractions,  and  have  substituted  the  em- 
ployment of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of  n + 19  knowing  thai 
of  n.  To  exercise  the  students  in  the  calculation  of  the  series,  they 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10,  from  101  to  110,  and  from  10,000  to  10,010,  the  object  of  these 
last  being  to  show  them  with  what  rapidity  the  calculation  proceeds 
when  the  numbers  are  large ;  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  then  suffi- 
cient, the  variations  of  the  logarithms  being  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
¥ariatiDns  of  the  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  exactness. 
In  the  logarithmic  calculations,  the  pupils  will  be  exercised  in  judging 
of  the  exactness  which  they  may  have  been  able  to  obtain :  the  consid- 
eration of  the  numerical  values  of  the  proportional  parts  given  in  the 
tables  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  is  beside  the  only  one 
which  can  be  employed  in  practice. 

The  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  which  is  merely  an  application  of  loga- 
rithms, gives  a  rapid  and  portable  means  of  executing  approximately  a 
great  number  of  calculations  which  do  not  require  groat  exactness.  We 
desire  that  the  use  of  this  little  instrument  should  be  made  familiar  to 
the  candidates.  This  is  asked  for  by  all  the  professors  of  the  ^  School 
of  application,''  particularly  those  of  Topography,  of  Artillery,  of  Con- 
struction, and  of  Applied  Mechanics,  who  have  been  convinced  by  eq)e- 
rience  of  the  utility  of  this  instrument,  which  has  the  greatest  possible 
analogy  with  tables  of  logarithms. 

Before  entering  on  the  subjects  of  higher  algebra,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reductions  of  the  course  which  we  have  found  to  be  so 
urgent,  will  be  made  chiefly  on  it  The  general  theory  of  equations  has 
taken  in  the  examinations  an  abnormal  and  improper  development,  not 
worth  the  time  which  it  costs  the  students.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  meet  a  numerical  equation  of  a  high  degree  requiring  to  be 
resolved,  and  that  those  who  have  to  do  this,  take  care  not  to  seek  its 
roots  by  the  methods  which  they  have  been  taught  These  methods 
moreover  aiB  not  applicable  to  transcendental  equations,  which  are 
much  mcMie  frequently  found  in  practice. 
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n&e  theoiy  of  the  greatest  common  algebraic  divisor,  in  its  entire 
generalily,  is  of  no  use,  even  in  pure  science,  unless  in  the  elimination 
between  equations  of  any  degree  whatever.  But  this  hut  subject  being 
omitted,  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  likewise  dispensed  with.  t 

It  is  usual  in  (he  general  theory  of  algebraic  equations  to  consider  the 
derived  polynomials  of  entire  functions  of  x.  Ihese  polynomials  are  in 
fiust  useful  in  several  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  theory  of 
equal  roots ;  and  in  analytical  geometry,  they  serve  for  the  discussion  oi 
curves  and  the  determination  of  their  tangents.  But  since  transcendental 
curves  are  very  often  encountered  in  practice,  we  give  in  our  programme 
the  calculation  of  the  derivatives  of  algebraic  and  fractional  functions^ 
and  transcendental  Amotions,  logarithmic,  ezponendal,  and  circular.  This 
has  been  long  called  for,  not  only  because  it  must  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  teaching  of  analytical  geometry,  but  also  because  it  will  fiMsilitat^ 
the  elementary  study  of  the  infiniteamal  calculus. 

We  have  not  retrenched  any  of  the  general  ideas  on  the  composition 
of  an  entire  polynomial  by  means  of  fiftctors  corresponding  to  ite  root& 
We  retain  several  theorems  rather  because  they  contain  the  germs  of 
usefal  ideas  than  because  of  their  practical  utility,  and  therefore  wish  the 
examiners  to  restrict  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  programme. 

The  essential  point  in  practice  is  to  be  able  to  determine  conveniently 
an  incommensurable  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation, 
when  encountered.    Let  us  consider  first  an  algebraic  equation. 

All  the  methods  which  have  for  their  object  to  separate  the  roots^  or 
to  apptozimate  to  them,  begin  with  the  ^ubstatulion  ^  the  series  of  con- 
secutive whole  numbers,  in  the  first  member  of  the  equation.  The  direct 
substitution  becomes  exceedingly  complicated,  when  the  numbers  sub" 
stituted  become  large.  It  may  be  much  shortened,  however,  by  dedu- 
cing the  results  firom  one  another  by  means  of  their  difierences,  and 
guarding  against  any  possibility  of  error,  by  verifying  some  of  those  re- 
sults, those  corresponding  to  the  numbers  easiest  to  substitute,  such  as 
dblO,  db20«    The  teacher  should  not  M  to  explain  this  to  his  pupils. 

Still  fistrther :  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  resolve  an  equation  of 
ihe  third  degree,  and  that  we  have  recognized  by  the  preceding  calcula- 
tions the  necessity  of  substituting,  between  the  numbers  2  and  3,  nunv 
bers  difiering  by  a  tenth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  roots,  or  to  approximate  nearer  to  a  root  comprised 
between  2  and  3.  If  we  knew,  for  the  result  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  2,  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  results  of  the 
new  aubstitations,  we  could  thence  deduce  th^  results  themselves  with 
as  much  simplicity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  numbers.  The  new  third 
difference,  for  example,  will  be  simply  the  thousandth  part  of  the  old 
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tbird  difference.  We  may  alao  remark  that  there  is  no  poaeibility  ci  er- 
ror, dnoe,  the  numbers  being  deduced  from  one  another,  when  we  in  this 
way  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  8,  which  has  already  been 
calculated,  the  whole  work  will  thus  be  verified. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  we  have  thus  recognized  that  the  equation 
has  a  root  comprised  between  2.8  and  2.4 ;  we  will  approximate  still 
nearer  by  substituting  intermediate  numbers,  differing  by  0.01,  and  em- 
ploying the  course  just  prescribed.  As  soon  as  the  third  differences  can 
be  neglected,  the  calculation  will  be  finished  at  once,  by  the  consideration 
of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  continue  the 
approximations  till  the  second  differences  in  their  turn  may  be  neglected, 
the  calculation  will  then  be  finished  by  a  simple  proportion. 

When,  in  a  transcendental  equation  /(X)=0,  we  have  substituted  in 
.  /(X)  equidistant  numbers,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  allow  the 
differences  of  the  results  to  be  neglected,  commencing  with  a  certain 
order,  the  4th,  for  example,  we  may,  within  certain  limits  of  «,  replace 
the  transcendental  function  by  an  algebraic  and  entire  function  of  ^,  and 
thus  reduce  the  search  for  the  roots  of/(X)=0  to  the  preceding  theoiy. 

Whether  the  proposed  equation  be  algebraic  or  transcendental,  we 
can  thus,  when  we  have  obtained  one  root  of  it  with  a  suitable  degree 
of  exactness,  continue  the  approximation  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

PBOGBAMME  OF  ALaEBBA. 

Ala^braie  odleuUUion, 

Addition  uid  subtraotion  of  poIynomialA. — ^Beduction  of  similar  terms. 

Multiplication  of  monomials. — Use  of  exponents. — Multiplication  of  polynomiala. 
Bule  of  the  signs.— To  arrange  a  polynomial.— Homogeneous  polynomials. 

Division  of  monomials.  ExiMnent  s^ro.— Division  of  polynomials.  How  to  know 
if  the  operation  will  not  terminate. — Division  of  polynomials  when  the  dividend 
contains  a  letter  which  is  not  found  in  the  divisor. 

SqwxtioM  of  ths  fint  deoree. 

Besolution  of  namerioal  equations  of  the  first  de^^ree  with  one  or  several  unknown 
quantities  by  the  method  of  substitution.— Verinoation  of  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  and  of  the  decree  of  their  exactness. 

Of  cases  of  impossibility  or  of  indetermination. 

Interpretation  of  negative  values. — Use  and  calculation  of  negative  quantities. 

Investigation  of  general  formulas  for  obtaining  the  values  of  the  unknown  quao- 
tities  in  a  system  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  three  unknown  quan- 
tides.- Method  of  Bezout. — Complete  discussion  of  these  formulas  for  the  ease  of 
cwo  unknown  quantities.— Symbols  "  and-;* 

Discussion  of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  in  which  the  terms 
independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null. 

MquaUon^  <^^  Moond  d^^^ree  wUh  one  unknown  quantUg, 

Calculus  of  radicals  of  the  second  degree. 

Besolution  of  an  equation  of  the  seoond  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity.— 
Double  solution. — Imaginary  values. 

When,  in  the  equation  aa?-fhx+e=Oia  conveiges  towards  0,  one  of  the  roots 
increases  indefinitely* — Numerical  oalculaiion  of  the  two  roots,  when  a  is  very  smalL 

Decomposition  of  the  trinomial  x*+jke+;  into  fiicton  of  tue  first  degree.— BeU- 
tions  between  the  ooeffioients  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  of +i»+2=»0. 
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Trinomial  eqnatiozui  redaoible  to  the  Booond  degree. 

Of  the  maadms  and  minima  whioh  oaa  be  deteimined  by  eqoatlona  of  the  Moond 


dcffree. 
Calen 


ilenlation  of  the  ariikmeHeal  valaes  of  radioab. 
Fnotional  expoaents. — ^Negative  exponents. 

QfteriM, 

Geometrical  progreBsionB.— Summation  of  the  terms.  ' 

What  we  call  a  serie*. — Convergenoe  and  divergenoe. 
.  A  geometrical  progression  is  oonvergeut,  when  die  ratio  is  smaller  than  unity; 
diverging,  when  it  is  greater. 

The  terms  of  a  series  mar  decrease  indefinitely  and  the  series  not  be  converging. 

A  series,  all  the  terms  or  which  are  positive,  is  oonverffing,  when  the  ratio  of  one 
term  to  the  preceding  one  tends  towards  a  UmU  smaller  tnan  unity,  in  proportion  aa 
the  index  or  the  rank  of  that  term  increases  indefinitely. — ^The  series  is  diveiging 
when  this  UmU  is  greater  than  unity.   There  is  uncertainty  when  it  is  equal  to  unitv. 

In  jgeneral,  when  the  terms  of  a  series  decrease  indefinitely,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  the  series  ia  converging. 

Combinations,  airangements,  and  permutationa  of  m  letterB,  when  each  oombina- 
Uon  must  not  oontain  the  same  letter  twice. 
Development  or  the  entire  and  positive  powers  of  a  binomial. — General  terma. 
Development  of  (a+*^-i)". 

Idmit  towards  whioh  (1 + •^)"  tends,  when  m  inoreaaes  indefinitely. 
Somnoation  ofpiles  of  balla. 

Cflogarithma  and  qf  Hheir  uses. 

All  numbers  can  be  produced  by  forming  all  the  powers  of  any  positive  number, 
greater  or  less  than  one. 

General  properties  of  logarithma. 

When  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression,  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

Hojw  to  pass  from  one  system  of  logarithms  to  another  system. 

Calculation  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of 
«+!,  knowing  that  of  n.— Calculation  of  Napierian  logarithms.— To  deduce  from 
them  those  of  Briggs.    Modulus. 

Use  of  logarithms  whose  base  is  10. — Characteristics.— Negative  characteristioB. 
Logarithms  entirely  negative  are  not  used  in  calculation. 

A  number  being  given,  how  to  find  its  logarithm  in  the  tablee  of  CaUet.  A  loga- 
rithm being  given,  how  to  find  the  number  to  whioh  it  belongs. — Use  of  the  propor- 
tional parte. — Their  applicntion  to  appreciate  the  exactness  for  which  we  can  answer. 

Employment  of  the  sliding  rule. 

Beaolution  of  exponential  ec^uations  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Componnd  interest.    Annmties. 

Derioed /uncHons, 

Development  of  an  entire  function  F  (x+A)  of  the  binomial  («+ A).— Derivative 
of  an  entire  function.— To  return  from  the  derivative  to  the  function. 

The  derivative  of  a  function  of  x  is  the  limit  towards  which  tends  the  ratio  of  the 
increment  of  the  frmcUon  to  the  increment  h  of  the  variable,  in  proportion  as  A'^ 
tenda  towards  zero. 

Derivatives  of  trigonometric  Amotions. 

Derivatives  of  exponentialB  and  of  logarithma. 

Bnlea  to  find  the  derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of  a  power,  of  a  quotient  of 
ftmotiona  of  cb,  the  derivatives  of  whioh  are  known. 

Of  the  wumerieal  TMoluiion  qf  equationt, 

dhangea  experienced  by  an  entire  function  /(as)  when  x  varies  in  a  oontinuona 
manner. — When  two  numbers  a  and  h  subatituted  in  an  entire  Amotion  /(x)  give 
results  with  contrary  signs,  the  equation/(a;)  =  0  has  at  least  one  real  root  not  com- 
prised between  a  and  b.  This  property  suDsists  for  every  species  of  function  whioh 
remains  continuous  for  all  the  values  of  a;  comprised  between  a  and  b. 

An  algebraic  equation  of  uneven  degree  has  at  lesst  one  real  root — ^An  algebndia 
equation  of  even  degree,  whose  last  term  is  negative,  has  at  least  two  real  roota. 

jSvery  equation /(x)  =  0,  with  coefficients  either  real  or  imaginary  of  the  form 
a-f  ftV --*1,  admits  of  a  real  or  imaginary  root  of  the  same  fbrm.  [Only  the  enmid* 
ation,  vxd  not  the  demonatration  of  thia  theorem,  is  required.] 
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If  a  is  a  root  of  an  algebnio  equation,  the  flnt  member  is  divirible  hj  x-a.  An 
algebraic  equation  of  the  m*^  degree  has  always  m  roots  real  or  imaginary,  and  it 
oannot  admit  more. — Decomposition  of  the  flrat  members  into  fiustors  of  the  first 
degree,    Belations  between  tlie  ooefficienta  of  an  algebraic  equation  and  its  roots. 

When  an  algebraic  equation  whose  coefficients  are  real,  admits  an  imaginary  root 
of  the  form  a+6^^,  it  has  also  for  a  root  the  conjugate  escpression  a^b^^  1. 

In  an  algebraic  expression,  complete  or  incomplete,  the  number  of  the  poeitive 
roots  cannot  surpass  the  number  of  the  Tariations;  consequence,  for  negative 
roots. 

Investigation  of  the  product  of  the  fhctors  of  the  first  degree  common  to  two  eo- 
tira  Amotions  of  x» — ^Determination  of  the  roots  common  to  two  equations,  the  first 
members  of  which  are  entire  functions  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

By  what  character  to  recognise  that  an  algebraic  equation  has  equal  roots. — ^How 
we  then  bring  its  resolution  to  that  of  aeyeial  others  of  lower  degree  and  of  sneqaal 
roots. 

Inveatagation  of  the  oommenanraUe  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation  with  entire  co- 
efficients. 

When  a  series  of  equidistant  numbers  is  Bubstltnted  In  an  entire  Amotion  of  the 
m^  degree,  and  differences  of  different  orders  between  the  results  are  fotmed,  the 
difibrences  of  the  m^  order  are  constant. 

Application  to  the  separation  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  dogree. — 
Having  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  ~1,  0,  and  +1,  to  deduce  therefrom,  by 
means  of  differences,  those  of  all  other  whole  numbers,  positive  or  negative. — The 
progress  of  the  calculation  leada  of  itself  to  the  limits  ot  the  roots.— Graphical  rep- 
resentation of  this  method. 

Substitution  of  numbers  equidistant  hjf  a  UfUh^  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers,  when  the  inspection  of  the  first  results  has  shown  its  neoesaity.-^This 
substitution  is  eflbcted  directly,  or  by  means  of  new  differences  deduced  from  the 
preceding. 

How  to  determine,  in  continuing  the  approximation  towards  a  root,  at  what  mo- 
ment the  consideration  of  the  first  difference  is  suffident  to  give  that  root  with  all 
desirable  exactness,  by  a  simple  proportion. 

The  preceding  method  becomes  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the  roots  of  a 
transcendental  ec^uation  X  =  0,  when  there  have  been  substituted  in  the  first  mem- 
ber, numbers  eqmdistant  and  sufficiently  near  to  allow  the  differences  of  the  reaults 
to  be  considered  as  constant,  starting  from  a  certain  order. — Formulas  of  interpo- 
lation. 

^ving  obtained  a  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  approximation,  to  approximate  still  farther  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

Besolution  of  two  numerical  equations  of  the  second  d^ree  with  two  unknown 
quantities. 
Decomposition  of  rational  fractions  into  simple  fractions. 


17.  TBieOVOXlTBT. 

In  ezplalDiDg  the  use  of  trigoDometrical  tables,  the  pupil  must  be  able 
to  tell  with  what  degree  of  exactness  an  angle  can  be  determined  by  the 
logarithms  of  any  of  its  trigonometrical  lines.  The  consideration  of  the 
proportional  parts  will  be  sufiScient  for  this.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if 
the  Mine  determines  perfectly  a  small  angle,  the  degree  of  exactness, 
vhich  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  that  line,  diminishes  as  the  angle 
increases,  and  becomes  quite  insufficient  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  de- 
grees. It  is  the  reverse  for  the  codne^  which  may  serve  very  well  to  rep- 
resent an  angle  near  90  degrees,  while  it  would  be  very  inexact  for 
■nail  angles.  We  see,  then,  that  in  our  applications,  we  should  distrust 
those  formulas  which  give  an  angle  by  its  nne  or  cosine.    The  iangent 
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being  alone  exempt  fiom  these  difficEultiea,  we  diould  seek,  as  fiir  as  poa- 
able,  to  resolve  all  questions  by  means  of  it  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  know  the  hypoth^use  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, the  direct  determination  of  the  included  angle  will  be  given  by  a 
cosine,  which  will  be  wanting  in  exactness  if  the  hypothenuse  ci  the  tri- 
angle does  not  differ  much  fix)m  the  given  side.  In  that  case  we  should 
begin  by  calculating  the  third  side,  and  then  use  it  with  the  first  side  to 
determine  the  desiied  angle  by  means  of  its  tangant  When  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  the  tangent  of  the  half 
difference  of  the  desired  angles  may  be  calculated  with  advantage ;  bat 
we  may  also  separately  determine  the  tangent  of  each  of  them.  When 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  the  best  formula  for  calculating 
an  angle,  and  the  only  one  never  at  &ult,  is  that  which  gives  the  tan- 
gent of  half  of  it. 

The  surveying  for  plans,  taught  in  the  course  of  Geometry,  employing 
only  graphical  methods  of  calculation,  did  not  need  any  more  aeourate 
instruments  than  the  chain  and  the  graphometer ;  but  now  that  trigo- 
nometry furnishes  more  accurate  methods  of  calculation,  the  measure- 
ments on  the  ground  require  more  precision.  Hence  the  requirement 
for  the  pupil  to  measure  carefully  a  base,  to  use  telescopes,  verniers,  etc, 
and  to  make  the  necessaty  calculations,  the  ground  being  still  consid^ed 
as  plane.  But  as  these  slow  and  laborious  methods  can  be  employed  for 
only  the  principal  points  of  the  survey,  the  more  expeditious  means  of 
the  plane-table  and  compass  will  be  used  for  the  details. 

In  spherical  trigonometry,  all  that  will  be  needed  in  geodesy  should 
be  learned  before  admission  to  the  school,  so  that  the  subject  will  not 
need  to  be  again  taken  up.  We  have  specially  inscribed  in  the  pro- 
granmie  the  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  which  must  be  known  by  the  students ;  they  are  those  which 
occur  in  practice.  In  tracing  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  resolution 
of  the  three  cases  of  any  triangles,  we  have  indicated  that  which  is  in 
£ict  employed  in  the  applications,  and  whidi  is  the  most  convenient. 
As  to  the  rest,  ambiguous  cases  never  occur  in  {wactioe,  and  therelbao 
we  should  take  care  not  to  speak  of  them  to  learners. 

In  surveying,  spherical  trigonometry  will  now  aUow  us  to  consider 
cases  in  which  the  signals  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  <^rat8 
on  uneven  ground,  obtain  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
at  the  same  time  determine  differences  of  level 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Descriptive  Geometiy  might  suj^ly  the  plaoe 
of  spherical  trigonometry  by  a  graphical  construction,  but  the  degree  at 
exactitude  of  the  differences  of  level  thus  obtained  would  be  insuffieieot 
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PEOGBAMME  OF  TRIGONOMETBT. 

1.     PLANK  TRIOOlfOlfETRT. 

Trigonometrifial  Imes. — Their  ratios  to  the  rftdius  are  alone  considered.— Relations 
of  the  trigonometric  lines  of  the  same  angle.— Expressions  of  the  sine  and  of  the 
coBine  in  fhnotions  of  the  tangent. 

Knowing  the  sines  and  the  cosines  of  two  arcs  a  and  h^  to  And  the  sine  and  the 
oosine  of  their  snm  and  of  their  differenee.— To  And  the  tangent  of  the  sum  or  of 
the  difference  of  two  arcs,  knowing  the  tangents  of  those  aros. 

Expressions  for  sin.  2 a  and  sin.  8a;  oos.  2a  and  cos.  8a;  tang.  2 a  and  tang.  8 a. 

Knowing  sin.  a  or  cos.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  k  a  and  cos.  i  a. 

Knowing  tang,  a,  to  calcolate  tang,  i  a. 

Knowing  sin.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  i  a.— Knowing  oos.  a,  to  calculate  cos.  I  a. 

Use  of  Uie  formula  oos.jp  +  coe.j=2cos.t(^  +  j)cofl.l(^— ^),  to  render  loga- 
rithms applicahle  to  the  sum  of  two  triffonometricallines,  sines  or  ooaines..— To  ren- 
der logarithms  applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  tangents. 

Construction  or  the  trigonometric  tables. 

Use  in  detail  of  the  taSles  of  Callet.— Appreciation,  by  the  proportional  parts,  of 
the  degree  of  exactness  in  the  calculation  of  the  angles.— Superiority  of  the  tangent 
formuuA. 

Relations  Mtween  the  angles  and  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  of  any 
triangle  whatever. — ^When  tne  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  given,  these  relations 
determine  only  the  ratios  of  the  sides. 

Resolution  of  right-angled  triangles. — Of  the  case  in  which  the  h  jpothenuse  and 
a  side  nearly  e(^uaf  to  it  are  given. 

Knowing  a  side  and  two  angles  of  any  triangle,  to  And  the  other  parts,  and  also 
the  surface  of  the  triangle. 

Knowing  two  sides  a  and  i  of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  C,  to  find  the 
other  parts  and  also  the  surface  of  the  triangle.— The  tang,  i  (A— ^)  may  be  deter- 
mined; or  tang.  A  and  tang.  B  directiy. 

Knowing  the  three  sides  a,  h.  c,  to  find  the  angles  and  the  surface  of  the  triangle- 
Employment  of  the  formula  which  gives  tang,  t  A. 

Application  to  turo^ying  jfor  plana, 

lleasureraent  of  bases  with  rods. 

Measurement  of  angles. — Description  and  use  of  the  drcle. — ^Use  of  the  telescope 
to  render  the  line  of  sight  more  precise. — Division  of  the  circle. — Verniers. 

Measurement  and  calculation  of  a  system  of  triangles. — Reduction  of  angles  to  the 
oentres  of  stations. 

How  to  connect  the  secondary  points  to  the  principal  system.— Use  of  the  plane 
table  and  of  the  compass. 

2.     SPHERICAL  TRIOONOKETBT. 

Fundamental  relations  Tcos.  a=:  cos.  5 cos.  e-l-sin.  hnn.  coos.  A)  between  the  sides 
Mid  the  angles  of  a  sphencal  triangle. 

To  deduce  thence  the  relations  sin.A:  sin.B=:sin.a:sin.^;  ootasin^ft— cot.A 
sin.  G = COS.  5  cos.  G,  and  by  the  consideration  of  the  supplementary  triangle  cos. 
A=  —  COS.  B  oos.  C + sin.  B  sin.  G  cos.  a. 

Right-angled  triangles. — Formulas  cos.  a = oos.  h  cos.  e ;  sin.  &= sin.  a  sin.  B ;  tang. 
«s=  tang,  a  oos.  K  and  tang,  b = sin.  c  tang.  B. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  three  sides  are  less  than  90^,  or  else  two  of  the  sides 
are  greater  than  90^,  and  the  third  is  less.  An  angle  and  the  side  opposite  to  it  are 
both  less  than  90*^,  or  both  greater. 

Resolution  of  any  triangles  whatever : 

lo  Having  given  their  uiree  sides  a.  by  e,  or  their  three  angles  A,  B,  G.— Formulas 
tang,  i  a,  and  tang,  k  A,  calculable  by  logarithms : 

^  Having  given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  two  angles  and  the  inclnded 
aide.- Formulas  of  Delambre : 

99  Having  given  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  or  two  anglea 
and  a  side  opposite  to  one  of  them.  Employment  of  an  auxiliary  angle  to  render 
tiie  formulas  calculable  by  logarithms. 

Applications. — Survey  of  a  mountainous  country. — ^Reduction  of  the  base  and  of 
the  angles  to  the  horizon. — Determination  of  differencea  of  level. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  two  points  on  the  snrfiKse  of  the  earth, 
to  iad  the  diatanoe  of  those  points. 
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V.  AVALTTIOAL  OIOXITBT. 

The  important  property  of  homogeneity  must  be  given  with  cleamees 
and  simplicity. 

The  transformation  of  co-ordinates  must  receive  some  numerical  ap- 
plications, which  are  indispensable  to  make  the  student  clearly  see  the 
meaning  of  the  formulas. 

The  determination  of  tangents  will  be  effected  in  the  most  general 
manner  by  means  of  the  derivatives  of  the  various  functions,  which  we 
inserted  in  the  programme  of  algebra.  After  having  shown  that  this 
determination  depends  on  the  calculation  of  the  derivative  of  the  ordi- 
nate with  respect  to  the  abscissa,  this  will  be  used  to  simplify  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  tangent  to  curves  of  the  second  degree  and  to  curves 
whose  equations  contain  transcendental  functions.  The  discussion  of 
these,  formerly  pursued  by  laborious  indirect  methods,  will  now  become 
easy;  and  as  curves  with  transcendental  equations  are  frequently  en- 
countered, it  will  be  well  to  exercise  students  in  their  discussion. 

The  properties  of  foci  and  of  the  directrices  of  curves  of  the  second 
degree  will  be  established  directly,  for  each  of  the  three  curves,  by 
means  of  the  simplest  equations  of  these  curves,  and  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  analytical  properties  of  foci,  with  respect  to  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  With  even  greater  reason  will  we  dis- 
pense with  examining  whether  curves  of  higher  degree  have  foci,  a  ques- 
tion whose  meaning  even  is  not  well  defined. 

We  retained  in  algebra  the  elimination  between  two  equations  of  the 
second  degree  with  two  unknown  quantities,  a  problem  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  purely  analytical  investigation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
points  of  intersection  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree.  The  final 
equation  is  in  general  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  we  may  sometimes  dis- 
pense with  calculating  that  equation.  A  graphical  construction  of  the 
curves,  carefully  made,  will  in  fiict  be  sufficient  to  make  known,  approx- 
imately, the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  thus  obtained  an  approximate  solution,  we  will  often  be 
able  to  give  it  all  the  numerical  rigor  desirable,  by  successive  approxi- 
mations, deduced  firom  the  equations.  These  considerations  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  investigation  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form 
whatever  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  was  formerly  entirely  taught 
within  the  Polytechnic  school,  none  of  it  being  reserved  for  the  course 
of  admission.  For  some  years  past,  however,  candidates  were  required 
to  know  the  equations  of  the  right  line  in  space,  the  equation  of  the 
plane,  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  relate  to  it  and  the  transfor- 
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madon  of  co-ordinates.  Bat  the  consideration  of  sur&ces  of  the  second 
order  was  reserred  for  the  interior  teaching.  We  think  it  well  to  place 
this  also  among  the  studies  to  be  mastered  before  admission,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principle  now  sought  to  be  realized,  of  classinif 
with  them  that  double  instruction  which  does  not  exact  a  previoua 
knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus. 

We  have  not,  however,  inserted  here  all  the  properties  of  surfiices  of 
the  second  order,  but  hare  retained  only  those  which  it  is  indi^nsable 
to  know  and  to  retain.  The  transfonnation  of  rectilinear  co-ofdinatesi 
fcr  example,  must  be  executed  with  simplicity,  and  the  teacher  must  re- 
strict himself  to  giving  his  pupils  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  coum  to 
be  pursued ;  this  will  sufSce  to  them  for  the  very  rare  cases  in  whid& 
they  may  happen  to  have  need  of  them.  No  questions  will  be  asked 
relating  to  the  general  considerationa,  which  require  very  complicated 
theoretical  discussions,  and  especially  that  of  the  general  reduction  of  the 
equation  of  the  sec(Hid  degree  with  three  variables.  We  have  omitted 
from  the  problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  to  the  plane,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  shortest  distance  of  two  right  lines. 

The  properties  of  surfaces  "of  the  second  order  will  be  deduced  from 
the  equations  of  those  surfiices,  taken  directly  in  the  simplest  forms. 
Among  these  properties,  we  place  in  the  first  rank,  for  their  valuable 
applications,  those  of  the  surfiices  which  can  be  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  right  line. 

PBOGBAMME  OF  ANALTTICAL  GEOMETST. 
1.   «BOHnsr  or  two  DmRnonB. 

Eectilinesr  oo-ordiiiAtei».— Position  of  a  point  on  a  plane. 

Bepreaeutation  of  geometrio  loci  by  eqaationa. 

'Homogeneity  of  eauationa  and  of  formulaa. — Conatmotion  of  algebraic  ezpreeaions. 

Tranarormation  or  reodlinear  co-ordinatea. 

Gonatrnotion  of  eqnationa  of  the  flnt  deffrec^Problema  on  the  right  line. 

Conatruction  of  eqnationa  of  the  aeoond  domc—IMviaion  of  tho  carves  whioh 
they  repreeent  into  three  daaaee. — ^Bedaotion  of  the  equation  to  its  aimpleat  form  by 
the  change  of  oo-ordinatea.* 

Problem  of  tangenta. — ^The  ooeffloient  of  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve, 
to  the  azia  of  the  abeciaaaa,  ia  equal  to  the  derivative  of  the  ordinate  with  respect  to 
theabaciaaa. 

QfihsdUpte. 

Centre  and  axee.— The  aqnarea  of  the  ordinatea  perpendioalar  to  one  of  the  azea 
are  to  each  other  aa  the  prodacta  of  the  correaponding  aegmenta  formed  on  that  axia. 

The  ordinatea  perpendicular  to  the  maior  azia  are  to  ue  correaponding  ordinatea 
of  the  circle  deacnbed  on  that  azia  aa  a  diameter,  in  the  oonatant  ratio  of  the  minor 
aada  to  the  mi^or.— Conatruction  of  the  curve  by  points,  by  meana  of  thia  property. 

Fod;  eooentrioity  of  the  eUipae.~The  anm  of  the  raoii  vectors  drawn  to  any 
point  of  the  ellipse  ia  constant  and  equal  to  the  major  azia. — ^Deacription  of  the 
eHipee  by  meana  of  this  property. 

•  Th«  stadenti  will  apply  theeo  rcdnotlons  to  a  mmierloB]  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and 
•wfll  determiDe  the  sltosaon  of  the  new  azes  with  resneot  to  the  orlgtaial  azea,  by  means  of  titeo- 
nometiloal  tableau  They  will  show  to  the  esamtDer  the  eomplete  caknlaUooa  of  this  redaetloB 
and  the  traoe  of  the  two  STatems  of  azea  and  of  the  oorvaa 
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Directrioes.— The  distanoe  from  eaoh  point  of  the  eUipse  to  one  of  the  foci,  and  to 
the  directrix  adjjaoent  to  that  foeaa,  are  to  each  other  aa  the  eooentricity  in  to  the 
major  axis. 

£qaations  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal  at  any  point  of  the  ellipse.* — The 
point  in  which  the  tangent  meeta  one  of  the  axea  prolonged  ia  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  other  ajus.— Conatniction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  ellipse  by 
means  of  this  propeorty . 

The  radii  veotoree,  drawn  from  the  fod  to  any  point  of  the  ellipae,  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point  or  the  same  side  of  it. — The  normal  bisects  the 
angle  made  by  the  radii  veotores  with  each  other.^Thia  property  may  serve  to 
draw  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse  through  a  point  on  the  curve,  or  through  a  point  ex- 
terior to  it 

The  diameters  of  the  ellipae  are  right  linea  passing  through  the  oentre  of  the 
onrve. — ^The  dhords  which  a  diameter  biaecta  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn 
through  the  extremity  of  that  diameter.-^upplementary  chords.  By  means  of  them 
a  tanffent  to  the  ellipse  can  be  drawn  throu^  a  given  point  on  that  curve  or  parallel 
to  a  ^ven  right  line. 

Conjugate  diameters.— Two  oonju^fate  diameters  are  alwaysparallel  to  supplemen- 
tary chorda,  and  reoiprocaUy. — Lunit  of  the  Migle  of  two  oongugate  diameters.— An 
eUi^Me  always  eontains  two  equal  oonjugate  diameters.— The  sum  of  the  squares  of 
two  conjugate  diametera  ia  oonatant. — ^^e  area  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on 
two  ooi^ugate  diameters  is  constant — ^To  eonatmct  an  ellipse,  Icnowing  two  conju- 
gate diameters  and  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other. 

l&cpreaaion  of  the  area  of  an  ellipse  in  function  of  ita  axes. 

Centre  and  axes.— Batio  Of  the  squares  of  the  ordlnates  perpendicular  to  the  trans- 
Terse  axes. 

Of  foci  and  of  directrices;  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal ;  of  diameters  and  of 
eapplementarv  chords.— Properties  of  Uieee  points  and  of  these  lines,  analogous  to 
those  which  tney  possess  in  the  ellipse. 

Asvmptotes  of  the  hyperbola.— Tne  ssymptotes  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  the 
parallelogram  formed  on  any  two  coi^ugate  diameters. — ^The  portions  of  a  secant 
comprised  between  the  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes  are  equal.— Application  to  the 
tangent  and  to  ita  construction. 

The  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  a  secant,  comprised  between  a  point  of  the  curve  and 
the  asymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  secant  is 
parallel. 

Form  of  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  aaymptotes. 

Cflhtpairahdla. 

Axis  ot  the  parabola.— Batio  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the 
axis. 

Focus  snd  directrix  of  the  parabola.— Every  point  of  the  curve  is  equally  distant 
from  the  focus  and  from  the  directrix. — Construction  of  the  parabola. 

The  parabola  may  be  considered  aa  an  eUipee,  in  which  the  migor  axis  is  indefl- 
nitely  incareased  while  the  distance  firom  one  foons  to  the  a4Jaoent  summit  remains 
constant. 

Equations  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal.— 8  ub-tangent  and  snb-normaL  They 
ftimish  means  of  drawing  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 

The  tangent  mi&ea  equal  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  radius  vector  drawn 
to  the  point  of  contact.- To  draw,  by  meana  of  this  property,  a  tangent  to  the  para- 
bola. 1^  through  a  point  on  the  curve;  9P  through  an  exterior  point. 

All  the  diameters  of  the  parabola  are  right  lines  parallel  to  the  a^  and  redpro- 
oaUy.— The  chords  which  a  diameter  bisects  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
extremity  of  that  diameter. 

Expression  of  the  area  of  a  parabolic  segment. 

Polar  co-ordinates.— To  pass  from  a  system  of  rectUinesr  and  rectangular  oo-ordi<* 
natea  to  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  reciprocally. 

Polar  equations  of  the  three  curves  of  the  second  order,  the  pole  being  situated  at  a 
Ibous,  and  the  angles  beinff  reckoned  fiY>m  the  axis  which  passes  through  that  focus. 

Summary  diaoussion  of  some  tzanscendental  curves. — ^Determination  of  the  tan- 
gent at  one  of  their  points. 

Construction  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  sny  Ibrm  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity.—Investigation  of  the  intersections  of  two  curves  of  the  seoond  degree.— Nu- 
merical applicationB  of  these  formulss. 

*  They  will  be  deduesd  from  the  propertj,  pnvloady  demoiMfaated,  of  the  dfldvatlve  of  the 
erdlnate  with  re^peot  te  the  g*^--- 
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2.     OSOMETBT  or  fBSBB  DlMIUIBlOm. 

The  Bum  of  the  projeoUons  of  several  oonsecative  right  lines  upon  an  axis  is  equal 
to  the  projection  of  the  reealtinff  Une. — The  sum  of  the  projections  of  a  right  line  on 
three  rectangalar  axes  is  eqaal  to  the  square  of  the  right  line.— The  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  cosines  of  the  anglea  which  a  right  line  makes  with  three  rectangular 
riffht  lines  is  equal  to  unity. 

The  projection  of  a  plane  area  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  area  by 
the  cosine  of  the  anffle  of  the  two  planes. 

Beprosentation  of  a  point  by  its  co-ordinates.— Equationa  of  linea  and  of  surftoea. 

Transformation  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

Of  the  riffkt  line  and  <^  ths  plane. 

Equations  of  the  right  line. — ^Equation  of  the  plane. 

To  find  the  equations  of  a  right  line,  !<>  which  passes  through  two  ffiven  points, 
8^  which  passes  through  a  ^iven  point  and  which  is  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

To  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  right  lines  whose  equations  are  known* 

To  pass  a  plane,  1^  through  three  given  points ;  V>  through  a  ffiven  point  and 
parallel  to  a  given  plane ;  dP  through  a  point  and  through  a  given  nght  line. 

Knowing  the  equations  of  two  planes,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

To  find  the  intersection^f  a  right  line  and  of  a  plane,  their  equations  being  known. 

Knowing  the  co-ordinates  of  two  points,  to  find  their  distance. 

From  a  given  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicuUr  on  a  plane ;  to  find  the  foot  and  tht 
length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Through  a  given  point  to  pass  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line  (rect- 
angular co-ordinates). 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line ;  to  determine 
the  foot  and  the  length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Knowing  the  equations  of  a  right  line,'  to  determine  the  angles  which  that  lint 
makes  with  the  axes  of  the  co-ordmates  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  two  right  lines  wboae  equations  are  known  (rectangalar  co- 
ordinates). 

Knowing  the  equation  of  a  plane,  to  find  the  anglea  which  it  makes  with  the  co- 
ordinate puinea  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  determine  the  angle  of  two  planes  ([rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  a  right  line  and  or  a  phme  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Sur/aeet  qf  the  eecand  degree. 

They  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  one  class  having  a  centre,  the  other  not  having 
anv.    Co-ordinates  of  the  centre. 

Of  diametric  planes. 

Bimplification  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  by  the  transformatioii 
of  co-ordinates. 

The  simplest  equations  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two 
sheets,  of  the  elliptical  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  cones  and  of  oylinden  of 
the  second  order. 

Nature  of  the  plane  secUops  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order.— Plane  sections  of  the 
cone,  and  of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base. — Anti-parallel  section  of  the  oblique 
cone  with  circular  base.  ' 

Cone  asymptote  to  an  hyperboloid. 

Right-linecf  sections  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. — ^Through  each  point  of  a 
hvperboloid  of  one  sheet  two  right  lines  can  be  drawuj  whence  result  two  systems 
or  right-lined  generatrices  of  the  hyperboloid. — ^Two  right  lines  taken  in  the  same 
system  do  not  meet,  and  two  right  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet. — ^All  the 
nght  lines  situated  on  the  hyperboloid  being  transported  to  the  centre,  remaining 
parallel  to  themselves,  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  asymptote  cone.— Three  right 
Pines  of  the  same  system  are  never  parallel  to  the  same  plane.— The  hyperboloicT  of 
one  sheet  may  be  generated  by  a  right  line  which  moves  aion^  three  fixed  right 
lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  and,  reciprocally,  when  a  nght  line  slides  on  i 

three  fixed  lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  it  generates  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

Right-lined  sections  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid.— Througn  each  point  of  the  ear-  j 

fiice  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  two  right  lines  may  be  traced,  whence  resulta  tho  | 

generation  of  the  paraboloid  by  two  systems  of  ri^ht  lines.— Two  right  lines  of  the 
same  system  do  not  meet^  but  two  right  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet. — ^AU 
the  right  lines  of  the  same  system  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane.— The  hyperbolic 
paraboloid  may  be  ffenerated  by  the  movement  of  a  right  line  which  slides  on  three 
fixed  right  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane;  or  by  a  right  line  which 
slides  on  two  fixed  right  linos,  itself  remaining  always  parallel  to  a  given  pluie. 
Reciprocally,  every  sunhoe  resulting  ftom  one  or  these  two  modes  of  generation  la  a 
■bolic  paraboloid, 
leral  equations  of  oonioal  surfiuies  and  of  q^lindrioal  snrihoea.  I 
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▼I.  DE8GBIPTI71  OEOXITBY. 

The  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry, — their  uses  in  Stone- 
cutting  and  Carpentry,  in  Linear  Perspective,  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  Shadows  of  bodies, — constitute  one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches 
of  the  applications  of  mathematics.  The  course  has  always  been  given 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  with  particular  care,  according  to  the  plans 
traced  by  the  illustiious  Monge^  but  no  part  of  the  subject  has  heretofore 
been  required  for  admission.  The  time  given  to  it  in  the  school,  being 
however  complained  of  on  all  sides  as  insufficient  for  its  great  extent  and 
important  applications,  the  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
will  henceforth  be  retrenched  from  the  internal  course,  and  be  required 
of  all  candidates  for  admission. 

As  to  the  prc^amme  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing,  for  it  was 
established  by  Monge^  and  the  extent  which  he  gave  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
methods  which  he  had  created,  have  thus  far  been  maintained.  We 
merely  suppress  the  construction  of  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
right  lines,  which  presents  a  disagreeable  and  useless  complication. 

Candidates  will  have  to  present  to  the  examiner  a  collection  of  their 
graphical  constructions  (Spures)  of  all  the  questions  of  the  programme, 
signed  by  their  teacher.  They  are  farther  required  to  make  free-hand 
sketches  of  five  of  their  ipures, 

PROGEAMME  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

PrdhUmt  rdaUng  to  ih«  point j  to  the  straight  Une^  and  to  the  plane,* 

Through  a  point  given  in  Bpaoe,  to  puss  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
and  to  find  the  length  of  a  part  of  that  right  line. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

To  construct  the  plane  which  passes  through  three  points  given  in  spaoe. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

A  rignt  line  and  a  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  the  point  in  which 
the  rignt  line  meets  tne  plane. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  to  oonstmot 
the  projections  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  plane. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line, 
and  to  construct  the  projections  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  right  lines. 

A  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  angles  which  it  forma  with  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which  they  form  between  them. 

Two  right  lines  which  cut  each  other  being  given,  to  oonstrnct  the  angle  which 
thev  form  between  them. 

To  construct  the  angle  formed  by  a  right  line  and  by  a  plane  given  in  position  in 
space. 

ProUemt  relating  to  tangent  planes. 

To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  cylindrical  surface  or  to  a  oonical  surfkoe,  1^  through 
a  point  taken  on  the  surfiuse ;  ^  through  a  point  taken  out  of  the  surface ;  8^  paral- 
lel to  a  given  right  line. 

Through  a  point  taken  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  whoie  meridian  is  known,  to 
pass  a  plane  tangent  to  that  surface. 

*  The  method  of  the  obange  of  the  plsoce  of  prq)eetion  will  be  used  for  the  resolntioii  of  these 
problems. 
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ProUemt  rMting  to  ihs  intgrtecUon  ofmtrfcMt* 

To  oonBtanot  the  secdon  mftde,  on  the  earfikoe  of  a  right  and  vertioal  cylinder,  bj 
a  plane  perpendionlar  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projecCion.~To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  of  intersection. — To  make  tne  development  of  the  cylindrical  sorfiuse,  and 
to  refer  to  it  the  curve  of  intersection,  and  also  the  tang^t 

To  constmct  the  intersection  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of 
the  planes  of  projection.    Devtfopment  and  tangent. 

To  construct  the  right  section  of  an  oblique  cylinder. — ^To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  of  intersection.  To  make  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surfi^  and 
to  reftr  to  it  the  curve  which  served  as  its  base,  and  also  its  tangents. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution  by  a  plane,  and  the  tsn- 
gents  to  the  curve  of  intersection. — ^To  resolve  this  question,  when  tine  generating 
line  is  a  right  line  which  does  not  meet  the  axis. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  cylindricsl  surfiu)es,  and  the  tangents  to  that 


To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  oblique  oonea,  and  the  tangents  to  that  curve. 
To  oonstruct  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  whose  axes  meet. 

▼II.  OTEXB  BXqVIBXXSVT8. 

The  preceding  dz  heads  complete  the  outline  of  the  elementary  oouiae 
of  mathematical  instracdon  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  article  to 
present ;  but  a  few  more  lines  may  well  be  given  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  school. 

Mechanics  comes  next  The  programme  is  arranged  under  these 
heads :  Simple  motion  and  compound  motion ;  Inertia ;  Forces  applied 
to  a  free  material  point ;  Work  of  forces  applied  to  a  movable  point ; 
Forces  applied  to  a  solid  body ;  Machines. 

Physics  comprises  these  topics:  General  properties  of  bodies;  Hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics ;  Densities  of  solids  and  liquids ;  Pkx>pertie8  of 
gases;  Heat;  Steam;  Electricity;  Magnetism;  Acoustics;  Light 

Chemistrt  treats  of  Oxygen ;  Hydrogen ;  Combinations  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen ;  Azote  or  nitrogen ;  Combinations  of  asote  with  oxygen ; 
Combination  of  azote  with  hydrogen,  or  ammonia ;  Sulphur ;  Chlorine ; 
Phosphorus ;  Carbon. 

CosMOGSAPHY  describes  the  Stars;  the  Earth;  the  Sun;  the  Moon; 
the  Planets ;  Comets ;  the  Tides. 

History  and  Gbography  treat  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  aoceasioQ  of  Louis  XYL 

Gkrmak  must  be  known  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  translated,  spoken  a 
little,  and  written  in  its  own  characters. 

Drawing,  besides  the  €purei  of  descriptive  geometry,  must  have  beea 
acquired  sufficiently  for  copying  an  academic  study,  and  shading  in  pen- 
cil and  in  India  ink. 

Will  not  our  readers  agree  with  M.  Coiiolis,  that  ^  There  are  very  few 
learned  mathematiciaM  who  could  wnewer  perfectly  weU  at  an  examina' 
tkm/or  adnUaeion  to  the  Polytechmo  SchooT^ 
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BT  8.   O.  HOWB. 


The  importaDoe  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  has 
been  set  forth  in  this  Journal.  Valuable  hints  and  suggestions  upon 
the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Pro£  Lewis'  articles  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

Our  object  now  is  to  show  how  new  interest  and  importance  noiay 
be  given  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  old 
Greeks,  by  connecting  it  with  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  modem  Greeks.  For  which,  Prof.  Felton  has  given  in- 
creased facilities  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Selections  from 
their  best  writers.* 

In  our  utilitarian  age  and  country,  there  is  a  growing  prejudice 
against  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  partly  because  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  languages  is  difficult  to  be  attained ;  partly  because 
some  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  accomplishment;  partly 
because  others  think  that  the  time  spent  in  attaining  it  might  be 
better  spent  in  something  else ;  but  mainly  because  very  few  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  The  popular  misnomer  of  dead  laiir 
guage  as  applied  to  Greek,  is  proof  of  this.  The  language  is  not 
dead,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  Greeks  of  to-day  can  read 
Homer  more  easily  than  we  can  read  Chaucer;  and  they  can  readXeno- 
phon  about  as  easily  as  we  read  Spencer.  But  suppose  they  eould  not 
Suppose,  indeed,  there  were  no  living  Greeks,  would  the  old  Greek 
language  be  dead  ?  Not  in  any  just  sense.  We  have  hundreds  of 
aspirants  for  immortality  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  they  have 
thev  respective  thousands  of  admirers,  who  believe  their  reputations 
will  win  in  the  race  against  time;  but  we  will  back  old  Homer 
against  any  living  poet,  Aristotle  against  any  philosopher,  Socratea 
against  any  moralist,  Demosthenes  against  any  orator ;  we  will  give 
to  their  living  rival  two  thousand  years  the  start,  and  feel  sure  that 
they  will  be  beaten,  and  left  out  of  sight  in  ages,  when  the  names 
and  work  of  the  ancients  will  be  as  fresh  and  green  as  they  are  now* 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
will    always  be    sought  by  those    who    aspire    to    high    scholar- 

*  Beleetions  from  modern  Greek  writers  in  Prose  and  PDetry,  witl^  notes  by  C.  V. 
L  L.  D.    Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University. 
No.  5.— LVoL.  II,  No.  1.1—13. 
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sliip,  and  that  the  study  of  it  will  not  be  banished  from  our  bigi 
seminaries,  we  would  urge  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of  having  the 
language  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  in  no  sense  a  dead 
language ;  to  wit,  in  connection  with  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage of  several  millions  of  living  men. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  additional  study,  and  when  done 
may  become  very  useful  by  opening  to  the  student  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  people  of  the  East ;  a  people 
who  have  their  universities,  their  gymnasia,  and  their  common  schoola, 
their  periodicals,  and  their  newspapers ;  and  who  are  fast  building  up 
a  titerature  which  shows  them  to  be  worthy  desendants  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors. 

The  political  revolution  which  the  Greeks  recently  effected  so  com- 
pletely, is  not  the  only  one  which  they  have  attempted.  They  have 
aimed  also  at  effecting  an  equally  remarkable  revolution  in  their 
national  language,  by  driving  out  all  foreign  words  and  phrases 
which  their  conquerors,  especially  the  Italians  and  Turks  had  left; 
by  correcting  grammatical  corruptions,  and  by  bringing  it  back  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  old  condition  of  most  beautiful,  flexible,  and 
expressive  language  yet  contrived  by  man. 

This  attempt  was  certainly  as  remarkable  as  it  was  bold.  We 
know  no  other  instance  in  history  where  a  people,  or  race,  has  con- 
sciously and  purposely  undertaken  such  a  task.  Such  changes  in  lan- 
guage are  usually  made  slowly  and  unconsciously ;  but  the  Greeks  went 
to  work  earnestly,  purposely,  and  almost  unanimously.  It  was  not 
merely  the  work  of  scholars ;  they  could  have  done  nothing  alone ; 
but  the  people,  who  clung  to  the  memory  of  their  high  descent,  who 
alwap  persisted  in  calling  their  boys  Pericles,  and  Socrates,  and 
Leonidas,  and  their  girls  Aspasia,  and  Helena,  and  Penelope, — 
the  common  people  seconded  the  scholars  in  the  high  attempt,  and 
set  about  discarding  what  they  understood  to  be  foreign  words,  and 
using  native  ones  with  an  eagerness  which  would  have  seemed  guer- 
ile  and  useless,  if  its  purpose  had  not  been  so  good,  and  its  success  so 
remarkable. 

This  redemption  of  a  language  is  such  an  extraordinary  thing,  that 
it  is  worth  notice. 

The  natural  brotherhood  of  man  is  shown  in  the  tendency  to 
a  common  form  of  speech  which  is  manifested  as  soon  as  social  rela- 
tions are  established.  So  surely  as  men  of  different  nations  come 
into  relation  with  each  other,  even  if  it  be  relations  of  war,  so  surely 
4o  they  begin  to  form  a  common  language.  Their  leaders  bring 
them  together  as  enemies,  but  they  soon  form  relations  as  friendi. 
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We  saw  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  assimilation  of  languages 
when  our  army  in  Mexico  sent  home  among  the  worthless  spoils  of 
war,  such  words  as  vamos,  ranches,  fillihuster,  and  the  like.  This'  pro- 
cess however  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  countries  conquered  and  occupied 
by  strangers.  The  strangers  usually  impose  even  their  language  upon 
the  natives.  Greece  was  conquered  and  occupied  for  ages  by  Rom- 
ans, by  barbarians,  by  French,  by  Venitians,  by  Turks,  and  each  left 
as  bad  legacies,  broken  bits  of  speech,  until  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  country  became  a  curious  mosaic,  of  which  the  ground  work, 
however,  was  still  the  old  Greek. 

Space  permits  not  mention  of  all  the  causes  which  have  saved  the 
language  from  utter  loss.  The  main  ones  are,  first,  the  strong  nation-' 
ality  of  the  race  which  repelled  social  intercourse,  and  checked  inter- 
marriage ;  and  which  demanded  and  obtained  for  the  people  the  right 
of  administering  their  own  municipal  affiiirs.  Even  under  the  Turks, 
many  a  Greek  village  elected  its  own  ^/x/xoygpovrsf, — its  Selectmen, 
who  collected  the  tribute  from  the  Pashas,  and  who  had  considerable 
power.  Many  villages  especially  in  the  mountain  regions,  had  never 
been  entered  by  the  conqueror. 

Second,  the  preser^^ation  of  the  Greek  Church.  This  with  all  its 
mummeries,  and  its  absurdities,  has  been  of  immense  advantage. 
In  the  quiet  and  secluded  monastaries,  was  many  a  copy  of  the 
old  classics,  and  many  a  monk  to  pore  over  them  ;  while  the  priests 
repeated  the  church  ritual,  and  the  prayers  in  good  Greek,  century 
after  century,  in  thousands  of  little  chapels;  for  even  while  the 
crescent  shone  over  every  large  town,  and  upon  every  fortress  wall, 
the  cross  stood  meekly  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  plains,  and 
up  in  the  green  nooks  among  the  mountains. 

By  these,  and  other  means,  a  knowledge  of,  and  even  familiarity 
with  the  old  Greek  was  kept  up  in  Greece.  The  standard  still 
existed. 

Early  in  this  century,  and  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  country 
against  Turkey,  there  was  a  manifest  revival  of  Greek  literature, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Greek  merchants  who  had  settled  and  grown 
rich  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  Several 
presses  were  established,  and  books  were  printed  in  the  modem  Greek 
language.  Their  authors  aimed  at  elevating  the  style,  and  bringing 
back  the  language  toward  its  old  type.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Corais,  whose  singular  merit  and  virtues  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye 
<tf  Napoleon.  Encouraged  and  aided  by  the  French  government,  he 
established  himself  at  Paris,  and  not  only  issued  many  valuable 
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works  written  in  a  style  which  still  serves  as  a  model,  but  he  greatly 
enoouraged  native  Greek  writers  elsewhere. 

When  the  political  revolution  was  effected,  the  Greeks  wiih  singu- 
lar unanimity,  turned  their  attention  to  the  preservation  of  all  the 
relics  of  their  glorious  ancestry.  Among  the  first  laws  passed  was 
one  erecting  a  national  museum  of  antiquities,  to  be  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  and  one  forbidding  the  exportation  of  statuary. 

But  the  most  wonderful  and  lasting  monument  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  builded,  was  their  language.  We  all  have  a  general  idea  of 
its  richness,  sweetness,  and  flexibility ;  but  scholars  only  know  its 
graceful  beauty,  and  wondrous  strength.  This  monument  has  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  time  better  even  than  the  Parthenon;  for 
though  there  remains  so  much  of  that  magnificent  temple  that  with 
moderate  means  it  may  be  restored  to  its  old  beauty  of  form  and 
outline,  yet  no  money  can  replace  its  treasures  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  for  no  living  man  hath  the  genius  to  re-create  them.  But 
of  the  old  language  no  parts  have  been  utterly  lost, — they  have  only 
Men  into  disuse. 

Even  the  popular  speech  has  ever  been  substantially  genuine 
Greek.  The  principal  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  language  have 
been  in  the  mode  of  using  verbs  and  nouns.  Instead  of  expressing 
the  tenses  by  mere  changes  in  the  form  of  the  root,  auxiliary  verbs 
have  been  introduced ;  and  instead  of  expressing  cases  of  nouns  by 
changes  in  the  termination,  prepositions  have  come  into  use,  thus 
conforming  to  other  modem  languages. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  rubbish ;  but  it 
was  a  serious  one  to  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  structure.  There 
were  some  enthusiastic  enough  to  propose  this,  but  other  councils 
prevailed,  and  by  general  consent,  the  radical  form  of  the  modem 
Greek  was  to  be  retained,  while  all  foreign  words  were  to  be  rooted 
out. 

It- is  very  curious  to  note  how  eagerly  the  people  seconded  the 
scholars.  Not  only/  did  the  writers  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
school-books,  carefully  eschew  all  foreign  idioms,  but  the  common 
people  threw  over  the  words  which  their  former  tyrants  had  left,  as 
eageriy  as  though  they  had  been  the  very  bodies  of  Turks  and  Ital- 
ians. As  we,  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  it,  drop  such  corrup- 
tions as  daddy  and  mammy,  and  return  to  father  and  mother,  so  the 
Greeks  rejected  such  corroptions  Mawa,  Honr^rag  and  retumed  to 
Har^p,  |x^rt]p,  and  the  like.  But  the  Greeks  did  more  than  we  can  be 
induced  to  do,  for  our  people  cling  to  vest,  pants,  and  other  vulgar- 
ism, leaving  our  good  English  waistcoat  and  trousers;  while  ^ey 
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eagerly  siibfitituted  pure  Greek  words  for  the  foreign  ones  as  fast  as 
they  were  pointed  out, 

The  sailors  and  soldiers  vied  with  civilians,  and  though  such  words 
as  Capitani,  Generale  Presidente,  had  been  very  common ;  they  imme- 
diately substituted  the  old  Greek  titles  and  saluted  their  leaders  as 
vajapy^og,  tfrparijyoj,  and  ^posSpog, 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  particulars,  the  result  may  be  stated  in  r 
few  words.  There  is  now  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  in  Greece. 
There  are  over  thirty  newspapers,  several  periodicals,  regularly  pub- 
lished, and  there  are  many  presses  at  work  throwing  off  great  num- 
bers of  works,  especially  school  books.  It  is  stated  on  good  author- 
ity, that  one  single  publishing  house, —  that  of  Eoromelas, — in 
Athens,  published  in  the  last  year,  over  a  half  million  copies  of  text> 
books  for  the  University,  the  Gymnasia,  and  the  common  schools. 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  style  so  nearly  approach- 
ng  the  old  language  that  any  good  Greek  scholar  can  read  them 
after  a  very  little  attention  to  the  difference  in  form  of  inflexions. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  reading.  The  Greeks  are  fast  develop- 
ing their  natural  resources.  They  are  the  most  active,  intelligent, 
and  successful  traders  in  the  East  Their  superiority  in  point  of 
physical  organization,  and  their  actual  advantages  in  point  of  educa- 
tion, will  soon  give  them  great  influence  among  the  motley  races 
which  make  up  the  Turkish  empire,  if  not  the  actual  mastery.  The 
popular  speech  of  this  rising  people  is,  [as  we  have  said]  in  the  main, 
genuine  Greek.  It  is  surely  then  most  desirable  that  our  youth  who 
are  studying  the  (jh-eek  language,  should  study  it  in  connection  with 
that  modification  of  it  so  extensively  used.  It  is  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  do  this  that  Professor  Felton  has  prepared  with  great  care 
and  ability  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  we  commend  it 
heartily  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  ancient  G^eek. 
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BARLT  LATIN  AOOBNTVATION. 

A  Niw  theory  in  reference  to  the  early  aooentuation  of  Latin  has 
lately  been  suggested  by  Dr«  A.  Dietrich,  of  Pforte,  in  Saxony.  It  is 
given  in  Aufrecht  and  Euhn's  Zeiiichrift  fur  verpleiehende  Spraehr 
forsehung,  Band  I.  Heft  6.  Berlin,  1852.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Latin  grammarians,  the  accent,  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  is  placed  either  on  the  penult,  or  else  on  the  antepe- 
nult, and  this  point  is  regulated  or  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  the  penult  syllable.  According  to  the  new  theory,  the  accent  in 
Latin  was  originally  placed  on  the  radical  syllable  of  the  word,  even 
if  it  came  before  the  antepenult ;  and  in  words  with  prefixes,  and  in 
compound  words,  the  accent  was  placed  on  the  preposition,  or  on  the 
first  part  of  the  compound ;  the  usual  Latin  accentuation  having 
arisen  at  a  later  period. 

This  theory  rests,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  on  no  direct  or  positive 
evidence.  It  is  inferred  merely  from  its  efiects,  that  is,  it  is  deduced 
from  certain  phenomena  observable  in  the  language. 

1.  The  abridged  forms,  junior,  ditiar,  poblicus,  amatU,  are  more 
easily  explained,  if  derived  from  ju'veniar,  di'vitMr,  po'pulicus,  am' a- 
vistij  widi  the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable,  than  if  derived  firom 
juv/nwr,  diviUior,  popu^lieus,  amavWUj  with  the  accent  on  the  syl- 
lable Men  out;  for  such  accent  would  naturally  tend  to  preserve  Uie 
syllable. 

2.  The  derivative  forms,  velabrum,  candelabrum,  aalubris,  lugu- 
hris,  for  velaherum,  condelaberum,  saluberia,  lu^^uberiSj  (the  suf- 
fix being  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Lat  fero,)  are  more  easily 
explained  by  supposing  an  accent  on  the  first  or  radical  syllable, 
than  by  supposing  an  accent  on  any  subsequent  syllable.  The 
earlier  the  accent  is  in  the  word,  the  more  liable  is  the  vowel  in 
question  to  &U  out 

3.  The  forms  agnitus,  dejero,  nihilum,  shortened  from  agnatus, 
dffuroy  nihilum,  are  more  easily  explained  by  supposing  an  accent  on 
the  preposition  or  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  than  by  an  accent 
on  the  pennlt  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  Latin  prosody. 

4.  But  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  of  words,  whose 
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fonn  k  explained  by  the  theory  before  us,  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
radical  vowel  in  words  compounded  with  prepositions ;  as,  (ueendo 
fTom  scandoj  eompingo  from  panffo,  colligo  from  Ugo^  illko  from  loeOy 
eaneido  from  eaedo^  intulto  from  salto^  includo  from  claudo^  obedio 
.  from  audio.  The  cause  of  this  attenuation  has  not  before  been  so 
satisfiictorily  explained,  as  by  this  theory. 

RKMAnCB  or  ANCIKNT  OVNDBft   IN   BNGLiaR. 

It  was  an  original  trait  of  the  whole  Indo-European  stock  of  lan- 
guages, that  many  inanimate  objects,  and  even  abstract  actions,  quali- 
ti^,  and  attributes,  were  regarded  as  having  life  and  personality,  and 
even  as  endued  with  sex.  This  was  a  sort  of  personification,  and  ia 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  first  language-makers. 

This  remarkable  peculiarity,  it  is  well  known,  continued  to  exist  in 
its  full  vigor,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  the  languages  whence  the 
English  is  mainly  derived. 

Although  this  peculiarity  has  yielded  in  ordinary  English  to  a 
more  natural  and  logical  view  of  gender,  yet  in  some  words  it  ia  still 
retained  in  poetry  and  elevated  prose. 

This  us^,  in  English,  is  often  called  the  rhetorical  or  poetieai 
gender,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  arising  from  a  direct  and  new 
personification  at  the  time ;  but,  in  my  view,  it  is  more  philoeophical 
and  more  consonant  with  fact,  to  consider  it  as  a  continuance  of  tha 
ancient  gender,  and  to  deduce  it  from  the  original  languages  above 
named. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  shall  find  that  ike  mbstantite 
thus  personified,  as  a  general  rule,  has  the  gender  of  the  original 
Vford  whence  it  is  derived. 

1.  Many  names  of  inanimate  objects  which  are  found  used  as  mas* 
culine  in  English  poets  and  other  writers,  are  masculine  in  the  origi- 
nal languages ;  as,  April,  (comp.  Lat  mensis,  m.)  comet,  (Lat.  commies, 
m.)  dandelion,  (Fr.  dent  de  Hon,  m.)  elm,  (Anglo-Sax.  eUm,  perhaps  m. 
comp  Fr.  orme,  m.)  flood,  (Anglo-Sax.  ,/I<^,  n.  but  comp.  Old  Sax.  flod^ 
m.  Fr.  flot,  m.)  hiU,  (Anglo-Sax.  hill,  m.)  mountain,  (Lat  mens,  m.) 
northeast,  (comp.  Anglo-Sax.  vnnd,  m.  Lat  ventus,  ro.)  sea,  (Anglo-Sax. 
see,  f.  but  comp.  Old  Sax.  seo,  m.)  star,  (Anglo-Sax.  steorra,  m.)  sun,  (An* 
glo-Sax.  sunne,  f.  but  comp.  Lat  sol,  m.)  Tartarus,  (Lat  TartaruSf 
m.)  thunder,  (Anglo-Sax.  thuner,  m.)  tower,  (Anglo-Sax.  torr,  m.) 
Vfinter,  (Anglo-Sax.  winter,  m.)  etc 

2.  Many  names  of  inanimate  objects  which  are  found  used  as  femi^ 
nine  in  English  poets  and  other  writers,  are  feminine  in  the  original  lan- 
groages ;  as,  jEtna,  (Lat  Aetna,  f.)  otV,  (Lat  aer,  m.  but  comp.  Gr« 
dill,  f.  Anglo*Sax.  Itfy  f.)  bark,  (Fr.  barque,  t)  church,  (Anglo-Sax. 
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ctrc,  f.)  ctty,  (Lat  civitas,  f.)  comedy,  (Lat.  comadicL,  f.)  fotm<ry,  (Pr. 
cantr^,  f.)  ^ar/A,  (Anglo-Sax.  «ari,  m.  but  comp.  Lat  terra,  f.)  eehoj 
(Lat  ecAo,  f.)  eglantine,  (Fr.  eglantine,  f.)  fig-tree,  (comp.  Lat.  /cw« 
f.)  AeW,  (Anglo-Sax.  Ae«,  f.)  Aowr,  (Lat  hora,  f.)  iaw,  (Pr.  /<»,  f.)  minrf, 
(Anglo-Sax.  gemynd,  m.  but  comp.  Lat  f7t«n«,  f.)  moon,  (Ang}o-Saz. 
mona,  m,  but  comp.  Lat  luna,  f.)  mt^e,  (Lat  muea,  f.)  mune,  (Lat 
musica,  f.)  etc. 

3.  Mo6t  abstract  nouns  which,  when  personiOed,  are  treated  as 
feminine  in  English,  have  the  termination  of  feminine  nouns  in  the 
original  languages ;  as,  oblivion,  opinion,  affection,  ambition,  compoM- 
Hon,  derision,  benevolence,  experience,  chance,  decay,  avarice,  juaHcCf 
piety,  society,  pity,  cruelty,  beauty,  duty,  astronomy,  philosophy,  con- 
cord, discord,  envy,  fancy^  nature,  pleasure,  virtue,  form,  fortune^ 
darkness,  happiness,  faith,  truth,  etc 

4.  Some  abstract  nouns  which  are  treated  as  masculine,  are  mascu- 
line in  the  original  languages ;  as,  honor,  terror,  love,  fear,  sleep,  dis- 
ease, etc. 

5.  Some  nouns,  however,  in  English,  either  from  inattention,  or 
from  the  crossing  of  opposite  principles,  have  deviated  frop  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  and  are  found  treated  sometimes  as  masculine,  and  some- 
times as  feminine.  Thus,  age,  masc.  in  Shakspeare  and  Somerville, 
fem.  in  Shakspeare  and  Sterne ;  conscience,  masc.  in  Darwin,  fern,  in 
Fielding  and  Young ;  contemplation,  masc.  in  Akenside,  fem.  in  Dyer 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  heaven,  masc.  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  fem.  in 
Milton  and  Young.  So  providence,  genius,  vengeance,  war,  autumn^ 
lily,  etc.,  are  used  sometimes  as  masculine,  and  sometimes  as  feminine* 

pRBTKarriYK  vbebs  in  bnoubr. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  preteritive  verbs  in  Latin ;  as, 
coepi,  I  begin  ;  memini,  I  remember ;  novi,  I  know ;  odi,  I  hate. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  preteritive  verbs  in  Greek ;  as,  oUa^ 
I  know. 

But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  there  are  also  preteritive  verbs  in 
English,  because  the  evidence  of  their  possessing  this  character  is 
only  partially  exhibited  in  the  English  language. 

By  preteritive  verbs  I  intend  verbs  in  the  past  tense  now  used  to 
denote  present  time. 

These  verbs  are  /  can,  /  may^  I  must,  I  ought,  I  shall^  I  frilly 
quoth  I,  I  toot. 

These  verbs  are  known,  (1.)  by  the  inflection  of  the  singular,  which 
accords  with  that  of  the  past  tense  and  differs  from  that  of  the  pres- 
ent tense  in  other  verbs ;  as,  /  can,  thou  canst,  he  can,  not  /  can,  thou 
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eanstj  he  eanneth  or  cans;  (2.)  by  their  being  formed  irom  infinitives 
bj  a  change  of  vowel  (where  the  nature  of  the  vowel  permits  H) 
after  the  strong  conjugation  ;  as,  /  can^  from  to  ken  ;  quoth  from  to 
queathe^  wot  from  to  wit ;  (8.)  by  their  sometimes  having  the  <  or  (f 
of  the  preterite  tense;  as,  tntist,  ought;  and  (4.)  by  their  re- 
ceiving in  the  plural  in  other  dialects  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive, 
which  accords  in  those  dialects  with  the  past  tense,  and  not  with  the 
present ;  as  in  can,  may,  ahall^  and  wilL 

1.  I can^  thou  canst,  he  can;  comp.  Goth.  Arann,  plur.  kunnum^ 
from  infin.  Jeunnan=Eng.  to  hen  or  know. 

Knowledge  in  this  case  is  power;  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
he  able  to  do  it 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection ;  as  Goth. 
Arann,  past  kuntha;  Germ,  ikann,  past  konnte  ;  but  in  English  this 
verb  by  a  singular  freak  forms  the  past  tense  could,  after  the  analogy 
of  should  and  would. 

Can  is  used  in  English  only  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  denoting  po- 
tentiality, and  is  wanting  in  the  participles,  infinitive,  and  imperative. 

The  primitive  verb  /  ken  in  English  is  only  obsolescent,  not  obso- 
lete, and  has  the  weak  inflection. 

2.  I  may,  thou  mayest,  he  may  ;  comp.  Germ,  mag,  plur.  m^gen, 
from  infin.  m^gen,  to  be  able. 

This  verb  which,  like  its  derivatives  might  and  main,  originally  de- 
noted power,  now  in  English  denotes  only  possibility. 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  aft^r  the  weak  inflection ;  as,  Goth. 
mag,  pret.  mahta  ;  Germ,  mag,  pret.  mochte  ;  Eng.  may,  past  might. 

May  is  used  in  English  only  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  denoting  pos- 
sibility, and  is  wanting  in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

3.  /  must,  thou  must,  he  must ;  comp.  Germ,  musste,  (used  only 
as  a  preterite)  from  mussen,  to  be  obliged. 

This  verb  is  used  in  English  as  a  preterite,  as  well  as  a  present 
tense. 

This  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

4.  /  ought,  thou  oughtest,  he  ought ;  comp.  Ck>th.  aih,  plur.  aigum^ 
from  infin.  aigan,  to  have=Eng.  to  owe  or  own. 

Possession  becomes  a  sort  of  duty ;  to  have  to  do  a  thing  is  to  owe 
to  do  it 

This  verb  is  used  in  English  as  a  preterite,  as  well  as  a  present 


This  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  participles,  infinitive  and  imperative. 
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The  primitive  verb  /  owe^  with  the  weak  inflection^  is  still  in  use 
to  denote  pecuniary  obligation. 

6.  I  shally  thou  shall,  he  sJtall;  comp.  Goth,  skal^  plur.  sktUumy 
from  infin.  gkulan,  to  be  obliged. 

Necessity  in  this  case  involves  futurition ;  to  be  obliged  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  be  about  to  do  it. 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection ;  as,  Goth, 
skal,  past  skulda  ;  Germ,  soil,  past  sollte  ;  £ng.  shall,  past  should. 

Shall  is  used  in  English  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense,  and  when  em- 
phatic as  an  auxiliary  of  mode. 

6.  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will ;  comp.  Germ,  will,  plur.  wollen,  from 
iufin.  wollen,  to  will. 

Volition  here  passes  into  futurition ;  to  will  a  thing  is  to  make 
future  its  accomplishment. 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection;  as, 
Goth,  vily,  past  vilda ;  Germ,  will,  past  wollte;  £ng.  will,  past 
would. 

Will  is  used  in  English  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense  and  mode,  and  is 
wanting  in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

The  original  verb,  or  a  modification  of  it,  inflected  after  the  weak  con- 
jugation, is  still  used  in  philosophic  language  to  denote  the  having  a 
volition,  and  has  then  the  infinitive,  and  both  participles. 

7.  Quoth  I,  quoth  he  ;  comp.  Goth,  gath,  plur.  gethum,  from  infin. 
githan,  Anglo  Sax.  ewosth,  plur.  cwadon,  from  cwcethan,  ''to  say  ''= 
queathe,  in  Eng.  bequeathe. 

8.  /  wot,  thou  wottest,  he  wot ;  from  infin.  to  wit,  is  used  as  a 
present  tense ;  and  wist,  preterite  from  to  wis,  is  used  as  its  preterite. 

J.  W.  G. 
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BT  Q.  8.   HILLABD. 


Thi  Pdblio  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  sprang  from  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  most  thoughtful  and  judicious  citizens,  that 
the  system  of  public  education,  so  liberally  provided  for  the  young, 
might  be,  and  should  be,  extended  to  those  of  more  mature  age. 
The  school  training  does  not  go  beyond  the  sixteenth  year ;  and, 
though  boys  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions  annually  engage 
in  some  active  business,  after  that  period,  yet  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  not  absorbed  by  the  duties  they  owe  to  their 
employers,  which  may  be  happily  and  wisely  occupied  in  the  reading 
of  good  books.  With  still  more  force  does  this  consideration  apply  to 
girls,  who  form  one  half  of  the  rising  geoeration,  and  whose  mental 
training,  in  view  of  their  future  destiny  as  wives  and  mothers,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  belong 
to  families  in  such  comfortable  circumstances  that  they  are  not  com-> 
polled  to  labor  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  thus,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
regular  duties  of  the  school,  they  are  thrown  upon  themselves  for  some 
hours  of  every  day,  in  which,  if  well  employed,  much  useful  knowl- 
edge may  be  gained,  and  the  habits  of  regular  occupation,  formed  at 
school,  may  be  kept  up.  Besides  these,  there  are,  in  so  intelligent 
a  community  as  that  of  Boston,  many  men  and  women,  with  love  of 
knowledge  and  taste  for  reading,  who  find  it  difficult  to  procure  good 
books,  and  who  will  gladly  embrace  the  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement which  are  furnished  by  access  to  a  large  and  well-chosen 
public  library. 

These  views,  formed  and  gradually  extended  among  the  community 
at  large,  found  expression  in  the  City  Council  of  1848 ;  and,  in  con- 
formity witii  an  order  passed  by  them,  the  mayor,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  to  authorize  the  city  of 
Boston  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  city.  By  the  same  act,  the  City  Council  were 
clothed  with  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  libraiy ;  but  no  appropriations  were  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year.  The  act  was 
approved  by  the  Gk)vemor,  March  18th,  1848. 

This  act  of  incorporation  may  be  considered  the  birth  of  the  library. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  books  belonging  to  it,  and  no  appropri- 
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ations  were  then  made  toward  procaring  any.  The  fint  donation  of 
books,  ninetj-siz  in  number,  oame  bj  way  of  international  exchange, 
throogh  the  agenoj  of  Mons.  Yattemare,  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1849. 
The  second,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Winthrop, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  volnmes,  sent  in  the  automn 
of  1849,  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  volumes  were  next  received 
from  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  of  Roxbory ;  and  smaller  oontributionB 
from  a  number  of  other  persons  soon  followed. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  Mr.  John  P.  Bigelow,  then  mayor  of  the 
oity,  made  a  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  (being  a  large  portion 
of  a  sum  of  money  contributed  by  his  fellow-citisens  as  a  mark  of 
personal  kindness  towards  himself)  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  which 
was  acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  the 
chairman  of  which  body  Mr.  Bigelow's  communication  was  addressed. 

In  August,  1860,  a  communication  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  offering  his  collection  of  public 
documents  and  State  papers,  comprising  about  one  thousand  volumes, 
to  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  public  library,  whenever  suitable 
accommodations  were  made  to  receive  it.  In  June,  1851,  a  second 
communication  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Everett  to  the  mayor,  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  the  books  he  had  in  the  previous  year  given  to 
the  city,  and  making  some  observations  on  the  utility  of  a  public 
library  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  from  which  a  portion  may 
here  be  appropriately  introduced : 

"  The  city  of  Boston  expends  annually,  I  believe,  a  larger  sum  for 
schools  and  school-houses,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any 
city  in  Europe.  Nothing  like  the  same  sum  is  appropriated  by  the 
oity  of  London  for  these  purposes.  By  this  noble  liberality  the 
means  are  provided  for  giving  our  children  of  both  sexes  a  good 
education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  This  is  done 
at  the  public  expense  and  for  public  motives.  Individuals,  as  such, 
have  no  more  claim  upon  the  public  for  their  education  than  for  their 
board  and  clothing.  The  first  principles  of  popular  government 
require  that  the  means  of  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
equally  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  population.  This  can  be 
effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  system  of  education  supported  by 
the  public  The  same  great  motive  of  public  policy  requires  that  the 
schools  should  be  of  a  very  superior  order,  so  that  every  child  may 
receive,  not  merely  an  education,  but  an  excellent  education;  as 
good  as  could  be  got  at  the  best  and  most  expensive  private  schools. 
I  know  of  no  place  where  these  principles  are  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  as  in  Boston ;  in  other  words,  where  so  great  an  equality  exists  in 
reference  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  an  early  education. 
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<<  This,  however,  ia  the  ease  only  up  to  the  age  when  sdhool  ednoa- 
tion  is  at  an  end.  We  provide  onr  children  with  the  elements  of 
learning  and  scienoe,  and  put  it  in  their  power,  bj  independent  study 
and  research,  to  make  iurther  acquisitions  of  useful  knowledge  from 
books;  but  where  are  they  to  find  the  books  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained? Here  the  noble  principle  of  equality  sadly  fails.  The  sons 
of  the  wealthy  alone  have  access  to  well-stored  libraries ;  while  those 
whose  means  do  not  aUow  them  to  purchase  books  are  too  often 
debarred  from  them  at  the  moment  when  they  would  be  most  useful. 
We  give  them  an  elementary  education,  impart  to  them  a  taste,  and 
inspire  them  with  an  earnest  desire  for  further  attainment,  —  which 
unite  in  making  books  a  necessary  of  intellectual  life,  —  and  then 
make  no  provision  for  supplying  them. 

"  I  would  not  overrate  the  importance  of  book-learning.  It  is  of 
little  value  without  original  inquiry  and  original  thought.  But  good 
books  are  the  record  of  the  original  inquiry  and  thought  of  able 
men ;  which  snrely  do  not  lose  their  value  by  being  put  upon  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Every  one  regards  an  opportunity  of 
personal  intercourse  with  men  eminent  for  talent  and  learning  as  a 
great  privilege  and  source  of  improvement;  —  to  study  their  works  is 
most  effectually  to  cultivate  this  intercourse.  It  is  generaUy  impos- 
sible, firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  have  personal  intercourse  with 
any  persons  of  eminence  except  a  very  few  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  cotemporaries.  By  books  we  get  access  to  the  great  men  of 
every  country  and  every  age. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  a  reproach  to  our  city,  that —  as  &r  as  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of 
school  education  are  concerned  —  no  public  provision  exists  in 
&vor  of  those  unable  to  indulge  in  what  is  now  the  expensive  luxury 
of  a  large  library?  Where  is  the  young  engineer,  machinist,  archi- 
tect, chemist,  engraver,  pamter,  or  student  in  any  of  the  professions 
or  of  any  of  the  exact  sciences,  or  of  any  branch  of  natural  history, 
or  of  moral  or  intellectual  philosophy,  to  get  access  to  the  books 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
to  any  advantage?  There  are  no  libraries  in  Boston  which  strictly 
speaking  are  public.  The  library  of  ihe  Athenaeum  and  other  similar 
collections  are  private  property.  They  are  administered  with  all 
practicable  liberality ;  but  are  not  and  cannot  be  open  to  the  public. 
Nothing  is  left  to  young  men  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books  but  to 
borrow  them  of  individuals;  —  a  very  precarious  and  inadequate 
dependence,  and  one  of  which  but  very  few  can  take  advantage. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  public  library,  well 
supplied  with  books  in  the  various  departments  of  art  and  science, 
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and  open  at  all  timeB  for  conniltation  and  siody  to  the  dlaaens  at 
large,  is  absolute]  j  needed  to  make  our  admirable  system  (^  pnblie 
edaeation  eomplete;  and  to  oontinne  in  some  good  degree  throngb 
life  that  happy  eqoality  of  intelleotnal  privileges,  which  now  exists  in 
our  schools,  bat  terminates  with  them.  And  I  feel  confident  that  with 
each  moderate  cooperation  as  I  have  indicated,  on  tiie  part  of  the  dty, 
reliance  may  be  safely  placed  upon  individoals  to  do  the  lest.  The 
public  library  would  soon  become  an  object  of  pride  to  the  citiBens 
of  Boston ;  and  every  one  would  &el  it  an  honor  to  do  something  for 
its  increase." 

In  June,  1852,  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended 
in  such  books  as  Mr.  Everett  should  select,  was  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brown,  whose  large  and  generous  sympathies  embraced  every- 
thing that  was  useful  and  good ;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
a  donation  of  one  thoosand  dollars  was  made,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton,  a  man  not  moie 
remarkable  for  the  energy  and  industry  with  which  he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  than  for  the  benevolence  and  public  spirit  with  which  he 
expended  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  a  most  important  event  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  library,  —  the  munificent  donation  of  Mr.  Joshua  BateSi 
of  London.  The  high  position  which  this  gentleman  holds  in  the  mer- 
cantile world  of  England,  the  req»ect  universally  accorded  to  his  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  integrity,  and  the  general  weight  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  well  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  are  subjects  of  just  pride 
to  every  American  visiting  London.  Bom  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  and  receiving  his  first  commercial  training  here,  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  the  late  William  Gray,  he  has  retained  through  life  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  place,  and  a  lively  interest  in  its  progress  and 
fortunes.  By  his  letter  of  October  Ist,  1852,  Mr.  Bates  expresses 
his  readiness  to  give  the  noble  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library,  on  condition  that  the  city  famish  a  saitable  building  for 
their  accommodation,  of  a  size  safficient  to  famish  room  for  firom  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  sit  at  reading-tables.  This 
most  generous  oSet  was  acknowledged  in  due  terms  by  Uie  City  Coun- 
cil. In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  amount  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bates  was 
actually  received  and  invested. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bates  was  imitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Philips,  a  distinguished  dtiaen  of  Boston,  who  gave 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  library,  the  income  only  to  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A  donation  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars had  previously  been  received  firom  Mr.  James  Nightingale. 
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The  Iftrurj  thus  far,  though  so  saooeasMly  inanganted,  had 
no  looal  habitation.  It  had  been  nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of 
tniBtees,  chosen  in  part  from  the  Oity  Council,  and  in  part  from  the 
citifens  at  large.  In  the  report  of  the  tmstees  made  in  Jnly,  1852, 
they  had  proposed  to  the  city  goremment  to  appropriate  ibr  the 
aooommodadon  of  the  books  the  gronnd  floor  of  the  Adams  school- 
honse  in  Masonnstreet  The  proposal  was  &vorably  received;  the 
premises  saggested  were  granted  to  the  nse  of  the  library,  and  were 
conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  required. 

The  reading-room  was  opened  March  20th,  1854,  and  on  May  2d 
of  the  same  year  the  circulating  department  of  the  library  was  opened 
to  publio.use.  The  oity  of  Boston,  in  its  official  capacity,  acted  with  a 
prompt  and  liberal  spirit  in  making  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
library.  An  excellent  lot  of  land  was  purchased  during  the  year  1853 
on  BoylstouHstreet,  to  be  the  site  of  a  building ;  a  lot  on  Somerset- 
street,  which  had  been  previously  bought,  having  been  resold,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  near  the  centre  of  population.  A  special  commission 
was  formed  to  procure  the  plans  for  a  suitable  building,  and  to  saper* 
intend  its  erection.  After  some  delay,  arising  mainly  from  a  doubt 
on  the  part  of  some  portion  of  the  city  government  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  this  lot  on  Boylston-street  in  comparison  with  a  suggested 
site  on  the  lot  of  land  lying  west  of  the  Common,  this  commission 
advertised  for  plans  for  a  suitable  building,  in  the  summer  of  1855. 
Twenty-four  plans  were  sent  in,  many  of  which  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designers ;  and,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  presented  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Kirby  was  selected.  A  beginning 
of  active  operations  was  promptly  made,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September  last,  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  city  of  Boston  originally  received  its  present  name, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  mayor,  Dr.  Smith,  and 
an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Win- 
throp,  president  of  the  commission  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
A  portion  of  this  address  may  here  be  appropriately  quotod :  — 

"  Who  shall  undertake  to  measure  the  importance  or  calculate  the 
value  of  good  reading,  as  an  instrument  in  advancing  the  welfare  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind !  Even  one  good  book,  read  by 
snatches,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  or  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  — 
what  unspeakable  comfort  and  aid  has  it  not  often  imparted  to  tiie 
humblest,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  loftiest  mind  and  heart ! 

"  I  speak  not  of  the  Bible,  —  which  is  an  exception  to  all  books, 
and  which  might  almost  be  a  substitute  for  all ;  —  a  library  in  itself, 
able  alone  to  carry  civilisadon  and  culture  into  every  home  where  it 
is  thoroughly  and  thankfully  and  thoughtfully  read ;  —  itself  the  cor^ 
ner-stone  of  all  Christian  literature  forever ! 
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"  But,  eyen  among  boolcs  of  merely  human  oompofiition  and  orif^, 
and  dealing  wiih  merely  human  and  mortal  relations  and  intereetB,-— 
how  many  have  there  not  been,  and  are  there  not  still,  —  for  a  good 
book  never  dies,  —  of  a  power  not  only  to  afford  amusement  or  in- 
struction for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  to  mould  a  whole  charaoter  and 
marshal  a  whole  life !  How  many  of  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  of  the 
humbler,  intellects  of  the  world's  history  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  '  the  precious  life-blood  of  some  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life ! ' 

"Need  I  recall  to  you  the  example  of  our  own  Franklin,  who 
tells  us  himself,  in  his  charming  little  autobiography,  that  while  in- 
dulging his  passionate  fondness  for  reading,  as  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old,  he  found,  among  the  few  books  which  his  £ither  could  afford 
to  own, '  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  **  Essay  on  Projects,"  &om 
which,  perhaps  (says  he),  I  derived  impressions  that  have  sinoe  in- 
fluenced some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life  ? '  Or,  need  I 
remind  you  how  much  of  that  clear,  pure,  transparent  style,  which 
distinguished  him  above  almost  all  other  American  writers,  or  even 
English  writers,  of  his  own  day  or  of  any  day,  he  attributed  to  the 
use  which  he  had  made  of  *  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  which  fell 
into  his  hands'  by  the  merest  accident? 

"  Such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great  Bostonian  pursued 
that  system  of  self-culture  which  pr^ared  him  for  his  wonderful 
career  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  Patriot;  —  books,  odd  volumes,  some- 
times found  by  chance  on  the  meagre  shelves  of  the  family  book-case, 
—  sometimes  billing  into  his  hands  by*  less  natural  and  accountable 
accidents,  —  sometimes  borrowed  from  his  fellow-apprentices,  and  read 
by  stealth  while  they  were  sleeping.  <  How  often,'  says  he,  *  has  it 
happened  to  me  to  pass  the  night  in  reading  by  my  bedside,  when  the 
book  had  been  lent,  and  was  to  be  returned  the  next  morning,  lest  it 
might  be  missed  or  wanted ! '  And  you  all  remember  the  practical 
testimony  which  he  gave  to  his  own  sense  of  the  value  of  reading,  by 
setting  on  foot  the  very  first  Social  Circulating  Library  known  to  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

<'  But  I  may  not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  this  occasion  in  rhap- 
sodies upon  reading,  or  in  illustrating  or  exemplifying  the  value  of 
good  books.  I  have  said  more  than  enough  already  to  justify  the  re- 
mark, that,  in  establishing  this  free  public  library,  we  are  but  carry- 
ing forward  another  stage,  and  that  a  great  stage,  towards  its  ultimate 
consummation  and  perfection,  that  noble  system  of  popular  education 
which  our  fathers  founded.  It  has  originated  in  no  mere  design  to 
furnish  a  resort  for  professed  scholars,  where  they  may  pursue  their 
studies,  or  prosecute  their  researches,  historical  or  classical,  scientific 
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or  literary, —  important  as  each  an  object  might  be.    It  is  to  be 
eminently  a  library  for  the  people,  —  for  the  whole  people." 

On  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  library,  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  Dr.  Shnrtleff,  one  of  the  trustees  and  a 
member  of  the  building  committee,  by  Mrs.  Shepard,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, enclosing  a  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in 
the  immediate  purchase  of  books ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Bates,  expressing  his  intention  of  purchasing 
and  presenting  to  the  city  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  m  addition 
to  his  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  City  Council  expressed  their 
sense  of  Mr.  Bates'  renewed  liberality  by  an  appropriate  resolution, 
in  which  they  requested  Mr.  Bates  to  sit  for  his  bust  in  marble  or 
bronze,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  library  building. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1855.  In  his  will,  dated  January  27, 1855,  he  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  library, 
the  income  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

At  this  time  (April,  1856),  there  are  above  twenty-five  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  circulation  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  per  day,  and  there  are  over  ten  thousand  accounts  opened  in  the 
books.  The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  library  are  now  four  in  num- 
ber ;  two  of  which  are  in  the  Normal  school-house,  in  Mason-street, 
and  two  in  the  Quiney  school-house,  in  Tyler-street ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, being  very  small,  and  used  only  as  store-rooms.  The  building 
in  Boylston-street  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  completion,  and 
will  be  finished  in  the  course  of*the  summer  of  1857.  The  plan,  it  is 
believed,  includes  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
public  libraries.  It  will  be  completely  fire-proof,  being  almost  wholly 
constructed  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  A  double  outside  wall  will 
secure  it  from  dampness,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  warmed  and  venti- 
lated. It  will  contain  convenient  rooms  for  readers,  for  the  consulta- 
tion of  books,  for  the  circulating  department,  and  for  the  main  collec- 
tion ;  comprising  accommodation  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes.  It  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  under  one 
roof  a  library  for  consultation,  and  a  library  for  circulation,  so  con- 
trived as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  the  privileges  of  both 
will  be  practically  extended  to  every  resident  of  Boston,  qualified  by 
taste  and  education  to  profit  by  their  advantages. 

The  library  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  seven  in 
number ;  one  of  whom  is  chosen  from  the  aldermen,  one  from  the 
common  council,  and  five  from  the  oitisens  at  large.  It  is  open  every 
day  for  the  delivery  of  books  for  home  use  from  three  to  eight  p.  m.  ; 
and  the  reading-room  is  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  half  past  nine  p.  m. 
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Edward  Edwards,  Esq.,  now  principal  Dbrarian  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library,  and  formerly  connected  with  the  British  Museum  in  London,  has  in  con- 
templation the  pablioation  at  an  early  day  of  a  Library  Manual,  which  promises 
to  be  of  great  value  to  all  collectors  of  books.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  engaged 
for  years  in  gathering  materials ;  and  by  correspondence  and  travel,  as  well  as  by 
studious  research,  he  has  amassed  a  rare  amount  of  information  upon  that  most 
important  department  of  educational  inquiry,  the  establishment  and  management 
of  public  libraries  and  museums.  The  interest  felt  in  our  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  so  great,  that  we  present  in  detail  a  plan  of  Mr.  Edwards^  work.  It  will 
consist  of  two  octavo  valumes,  entitled 

Memoirs  op  Libraries;  together  with  a  Practical  Hand-Book  of 
Library  Economy,    by  Edward  Edwards. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 

Part  L—HISTORY  OP  LIBRARIES. 

Chap.       I.  The  Libraries  of  the  Ancients. 

II.  The  Monastic  Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

III.  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Libraries  in  Modem  Europe. 

IV.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Pahis. 
'         V.  The  Royal  and  Central  Library  at  Munich. 

*  VI.  The  Librarv  of  the  British  Museum,  Lonoon. 

*  VII.  The  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Pbtbssburo. 
'  VIII.  The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen. 
'  IX.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
<  X.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

*  XI.  The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

*  XII.  The  Public  Libranes  of  Italy. 

*  XIII.  The  University  and  Town  Libraries  of  Germany. 

*  XIV.  The  University  and  Town  Libraries  of  France. 

*  XV.  The  University,  Collegiate,  and  Cathedral  Libraries  Of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

'    XVI.  The  Town  and  Parochial  Libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
'  XVII.  The  Proprietary  and  Private  Libranes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

*  XVIII.  The  Libraries  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Part  n.-COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OP  LIBRARIES. 

Chap.  I.  Comparative  provision  of  books  publicly  accessible  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  other  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

"  II.  Comparative  provision  of  books  publicly  accessible  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

*'  III.  General  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  Li- 
braries freely  accessible,  and  of  the  means  afforded  by  tlie  PudUc  labra- 
ries  Act  (Ewart's  Act,  1855,)  for  their  supply. 

Part  III.— ECONOMY  OP  UBRARIES. 
Book  L    Op  the  Formation  of  Libraries:— 
Chap.  L     Of  the  collection  of  books  by  taxation,  or  copy-exaction  from  authon  sad 
publishers. 
6  i.  In  foreign  countries. 
9ii.  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Chap.  II.    Of  the  collection  of  books  by  donation, 
i.  Of  private  gifia  and  bequests. 


0  ii.  (y  the  distribution  of  works  printed  at  the  pvhUc  ehwrgs. 
Chap.  III.  Of  the  collection  of  books  by  international  exchange. 
Chap.  IV.    Of  the  collection  of  books  by  purchase. 

^    i.  Of  the  choice  of  auxhorsy  and  of  editions. 
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(^  ik.  Of  Vu  VM  of  statUtict  of  circulation  in  the  seleetion  of  boohs  for  pubUe 

Ubrariu. 
I  iii.  Of  the  methods  of  purchasing  boohs, 
iv.  Of  the  price  of  booksy  and  tiie  causes  which  produce  great  fluctuations  m, 

their  vahie. 
T.  Approximative  eeUmates  of  the  cost  of  libraries  of  various  kinde. 
W    Of  the  formation  of  special  collections  of  pamphlets. 

Book  II.     Or  THE    GONSTKUCTION  AND    FUKNlBHIIfO  OF    BuiLDINOS  FOB  THB 
SBCBPTION  AND  USB  OF  PUBLIO  LiBBARIBS. 

Chap.  I.  Notices  of  some  celebrated  edifices  of  this  kind — SansoTino's  Library  of 
St  Mark,  at  Venice — Michael  Angelo's  Laurentian  Library,  at  Flor- 
ence— Vatican  Library,  at  Rome — Brera  Library,  at  Milan — Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford — Royal  Libranr.  at  Paris — St.  Genevieve's  Library, 
at  Pans— -Ducal  Library,  at  Wolfenbuettel— Radcliffe  Library,  at  Ox- 
ford— University  Librar^r*  at  Cambridge — Library  of  Trinity  College,  at 
Cambridge — ^Imperial  Library,  at  St.  Petersborgh^Royai  Library,  at 
Copenhaj^en — Royal  Library,  at  Manich — British  Museum  Library, 

**  II.  Of  the  designs  and  projects  for  a  great  public  library,  elicited  by  recent 
propositions  for  the  removal  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

*'  III.  Of  the  principal  structural  requirements  for  the  accommodation,  extension, 
and  efficient  service  of  a  public  library. 

'*  IV.  Of  the  arrangementa  for  ligtiting,  warming,  ventilating,  and  fire-proofing  a 
public  library. 

Book.  III.    Of  THB  Abbanobmbnt  and  Pbbsbbvation  of  Books  in  Pub- 
lic LiBBABIBS: 
Cbap.    I.     Of  the  local  classification  of  printed  books. 
"      II.     Of  the  collation,  stamping,  and  press-maiking  of  books,  and  the  means  of 

preserving  them, 
"    III.    Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  indicate  and  com- 
memorate the  ownership  of  books. 
"    IV.    Of  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  MSS.,  Prints,  and  Maps. 
"      V.    Of  bookbinding  :— 

^  i.  Historical  retrospect — Monastic  bindin^e  in  ivory,  metals,  and  wood — Carved, 
embossed,  chased,  and  jewelled  bindings — Bindings  adorned  with  portraits, 
eameoe,  medallione,  heraldic  devices,  and  other  ornaments -^  Embroidered 
bindinga  in  velvet,  silk,  and  damask-' Tambour  bindings — Stamped  vellum, 
and  ItBUher  bindings — Morocco  bindinge — Characteristic  styles  adopted  in 
the  libraries  of  OroUer,  of  De  Thm,  of  Maioli,  of  HolUe,  <f«. 
6  ii.  Notices  of  emment  binders,  and  of  thrir  peoidiar  styles. 
^  iii.  Of  the  comparative  durability  of  various  kinds  of  binding — and  of  the  bind^ 
ing  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  charts. 

Book  IV.    Op  Catalogues  of  Librabibs  :— 
Chap.     I.     Of  Catalogues  generally. 
**      II.     Of  Inventories,  or  Registers  of  Accessions. 
•*     III.     Of  Shelf  or  Press  Catalogues. 
**     IV.     Of  Alphabetical  Catalogues,  according  to  the  names  of  autaors  : 

^  i.  Advatttages  and  disadvantages  of  Alphabetical  Catahguee — Difficulties 
arismgfrom  the  large  number  of  anonymous  books—and  of  pseudonymous 
— and  from  the  transformation  of  authors*  names,  by  eubetitution  of  birth' 
place  or  epithet,  by  translation,  by  caprice,  by  fraud,  or  by  change  in  the  or- 
thography  of  a  language,  <fc. — Books  without  title-pages,  and  books  with  a 
plurality  of  title-pages — Books  with  false  tules,  and  books  unth  uninteUigi' 
Me  titles — Books  ascribed  to  those  wlto  never  wrote  them,  and  books  dis- 
owned by  their  authors — Plagiarized  books — Necessity  of  bibliographical 
research,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  serviceable  catalogue  on  any  system. 
Chap.    IV. —Continued:— 

^    ii.  Of  catalopdng jpolyonymous  UMfrks,  and  Collections  on  particular  subjects — 
publieattons  of  Societies  and  Corporate  bodies — laws.  2f:c. 
Of  cross  references  from  one  form  of  entry  to  another, 
yiotcea  of  eome  existing  alphabetictu  cattJoguee : — Audi^ede*e  catalogue  of 
the  Casanate  JUbray  at  Rome — Catalogues  of  die  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford — of  the  British  Museum  lAbrary,  <f«. 

VT.  Of  indexes  of  matters  to  alphabetical  catalogues. 
.    Of  Alphabetical  Catalogues,  according  to  the  subject-matters  (on  the  plan 
of  yfsXVnBibUoiheea  Britanniea.) 
•*        Yl.    Of  Classed  Catalogues  :— 

^  i.  Survey  of  the  principal  systems  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  dass^Soth 
lion  of  human  knawletffe  and  of  Libraries — System  of  Conrad  Oesner 
(A.D.  15i8)-«/   Trifir  (1560)— o/  La  Croiax  du  Mains  (]584)~<^ 


iii.  Ofi 
iv.  Nioti 
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Chrittofle  de  Saoigny  (1587)— o/  the  JewU  Cardom  (1587)—^  Aria$ 
Montamu  (1598)— o/  Lord  Bacon  (1G05)  and  his  foUowera—^f  Naude 
(1627)— o/  BouiUaud  (1670)  and  hu  foUowers-^f  Gamier  067Sy-of 
Leibnitz  {17001)^0/  Prosper  Marchand  (1708)— o/rAe  Abbe  Girard— 
of  Fontanini  (1709)— o/  Cmyers  Middleton  (1723)— «/  Le  CUrc  de 
Mandinot  (1760)— «/  Denis  (1778)— o/"  Erseh  rj793)-^>/Da»iMm  (1800) 
—of  Camus  (1800)— o/  Ameilhon  (1800)— o/  jParwt/  (1801  >—o/  Barbier 
(1806)— o/  Zaire  (1807)-«/  Achard  (1807)--o/  Conte  (1807)— o^  Oie- 
nin  (1808)— o/  JWoao/  (1808)— o/  B«i/A«m  (1816)— o/  F«r/ia  d^Urban 
(1819)— o/  Coleridge  (1820?)— o/ Ampere  (1825)— o/  Jfer/in  (1840?)— 
0/  iord  JUncieajf  (1845>-o/  J»f.  /.  M.  Albert  (1847)--o/  .ScA/eiennaeAer 
(1852.) — Comparative  merits  of  then  systems. 


6    ii.  Of  indexes  to  e&used  Catalogues. 
6  iii.  Notices  of  same  existing  Classed  Catalogties. 
Cbap.  Vll.    Of  Special  Catalogues  (of  Incunabula— of  books  on  vellum— of  select 
collections  on  particular  subjects — of  collections  of  pamphlets,  &c.) 
'*    YIII.    Of  writing  titles  for  Catalogues,  and  preparing  them  for  the  press — Of  the 

corrections  of  the  press. 
"       IX.    Of  Catalogues  of  MSS.,  of  Prints,  and  of  Maps. 
Book  y.    Or  THB  Manaoembnt  and  Sbstxcb  of  Public  Reading  Rooms, 

AND  OF   LiBBARIBS: 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  provision  of  books  of  reference — of  the  regulations  of  public 
access. 

"  II.  Of  the  service  of  Reading  Rooms— Means  of  facilitating  the  quick  supply 
of  books,  and  of  checking  their  accurate  return  and  replacement — ^On 
the  utility  of  preserving  a  register  of  all  works  supplied. 

"     III.    Of  the  regulation  of  Lending  Libraries. 

Book  YI.    Of  thb  Adminxstbatitb  Osoanization  of  a  Public  Libbart. 
Chap.    I.    Of  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  a  public  librarian. 
"       II.    Of  division  of  labor  in  the  conservation  and  service  of  a  library. 
"     III.    Of  the  financial  management  and  account-keeping  of  a  library. 

APPENDIX. 

Bibliographical  and  critical  notices  of  pre-existing  works  on  bibliothecal  economy, 
and  on  the  history  of  Libraries. 

LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  35th  aonnal  report  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Dbrary,  reoently  printed, 
contains  a  letter  Arom  S.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  the  excellent  librarian  of  that  institntion, 
in  regard  to  a  tour  in  Europe,  which  he  made  last  year,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
examining  the  celebrated  libraries  of  different  capitals.  Mr.  Grant  was  admirably 
fitted  to  profit  by  each  a  journey,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  service  in  the  important  position  which  he  holds  in  New  York. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  letter. 

LIVBBPOOL  FBEB   UBRABT. 

The  Reference  portion  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library  is  centrally  situated,  and 
contains  18,000  volames,  as  also  a  Reading  Room  and  a  fine  collection  of  maps. 
The  two  Lending  Libraries  connected  with  it,  entitled  respectively,  those  of  the 
North  and  South  District,  are  located  in  parts  of  the  city  quite  removed  from  each 
other.  They  number  about  4,000  volumes  each,  and  consist  of  nearly  the  same 
works.  Persons  entitled  to  draw  books  must  decide  which  of  them  they  will  make 
use  of,  and  a  ticket  is  given  for  that  one  only.  The  Reference  Library  is  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  consult  it ;  but,  in  order  to  draw  books  from  the  others,  a  certi- 
ficate of  security  is  requirend,  signed  by  two  rate-payers.  It  was  very  gratify  log 
to  note  the  admirable  system  that  prevails  in  each  department,  and  the  little 
liability  to  error  that  was  manifest.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  would  mention 
that,  out  of  140,000  volumes  circulated  to  October,  1855,  only  one  had  been  lost 
to  the  library,  and  that  was  obtained  upon  a  forged  certificate.  Many  interesting 
particulars  might  be  added,  of  the  class  of  persons  who  make  use  of  those  libra- 
ries, and  the  character  of  works  drawn  by  them.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  in 
their  Annual  Reports,  which,  together  with  their  Catalogues  and  the  varioos 
blanks  used  by  them,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  this  evening. 
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TJncloubtedly,  one  great  aooroe  of  attraction  with  these  free  libraries,  is  the  Mnse- 
nm  of  Natural  History,  of  Art,  or  of  Useful  Inventions,  which  is  usually  attached 
to  them.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  would  state  that  the  nuniber  of  visitors  to  the 
Salford  Museum,  during  the  year  ending  November,  1855,  was  448,220,  while 
the  number  of  volumes  issued  to  readers,  was  115,457. 

EFFECTS  OF  GAB  UPON   BINDINGS. 

In  the  Portico  Library,  I  noticed  some  bindings  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
evidently  not  the  result  of  mere  wear ;  and,  upon  asking  if  this  was  the  effect  of 
having  gas  in  the  building,  I  was  told  it  was.  When  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
few  days  later,  the  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  cause  assigned,  and  referred  to  a  tour  of  investigation  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he  had  made  sometime  previously,  in  company  with  Mr.  Faraday, 
when  they  became  convinced  of  such  being  the  effects  produced  by  burning  gas 
among  collections  of  books.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  been  led  to  question 
whether  this  decay  is  not  even  more  likely  to  arise  from  acids  or  sulphate  of  zino 
being  employed  in  staining  or  dressing  the  leather,  than  from  the  products  of  gaa 
oombustion,  which,  being  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  are  comparatively 
innocuous. 

OIRCULATINO  LIBRARIES  IN   LONDON. 

Public  or  Circulating  Libraries,  of  a  character  like  our  own,  are  almost  unknown 
in  London.  The  Russell  Institution,  and  the  small  collection  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  though  good  of  their  kind,  leave 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  without  any  other  resources  for  the  temporary 
use  of  books  than  such  as  are  a^rded  by  booksellers,  of  whom  more  than  eighty 
let  out  works  at  rates  varying  from  a  penny  per  volume  to  a  guinea  per  year. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Mudie's  circulating  library,  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  British  Museum,  which  has  advertised  no  less  than  three  hundred  copies  of 
one  work,  and  tweniy-teven  hundred  copies  of  another,  (Maeaulay's  £ngland, 
vols.  3  and  4) !  The  proprietor  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  getting  special  discounts 
on  his  purchases,  and  by  selling  surplus  ct>pies  as  soon  as  the  circulation  slackens, 
which  often  takes  place  very  soon,  and  before  the  work  has  received  any  injury. 
The  very  fact  that  a  new  work,  however  expensive,  can  be  readily  procured  here, 
invites  subscribers  not  from  the  metropolis  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  England. 
A  Free  Library  has  been  recently  established  in  the  suburb  of  Marylebone ;  but, 
when  one  was  proposed  for  London  last  fall,  it  was  voted  against  very  decidedly 
by  the  working-men,  who  are  unwilling  to  have  any  additions  made  to  their 
"^  rates,"  even  for  such  an  object. 

BIBLTOTHEQUB   ST.   GBNEVnEVE,   IN  PARIS. 

This  is  emphatically  a  free  library,  and  every  reasonable  facility  seems  to  be 
aflforded  for  rendering  it  available  to  students  and  readers.  Conveniently  arranged, 
well  lighted  by  day,  and  having  gaa  fixtures  for  evening  hours,  with  a  sufficient 
staff  of  sub-librarians  to  meet  the  wants  of  readers,  it  is  thrown  open  to  every 
one  who  can  make  use  of  it,  and  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  ample 
funds  to  procure  whatever  works  might  there  be  sought  One  of  the  few  restric- 
tions imposed  is,  that  novels  shall  not  be  read  in  the  building ;  for,  as  it  is  located 
in  the  ^^  QuartJer  latin,"  and  is  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted,  it  was  found  that 
students  would  spend  their  long  winter  evenings  reading  such  literature. 

ROTAL  LTBRART,   IN  BERLIN. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  gave  me  more  satisfactory  information  concerning 
the  manner  of  conducting  large  institutions  of  this  kind,  than  I  had  elsewhm 
obtained.  And  for  this  I  feel  indebted  especially  to  the  extreme  courtesy  of  its 
superintendent,  the  learned  historian  and  bibliographer.  Dr.  Pertz,  The  Cata- 
logues, which  are  both  alphabetical  and  analytical,  are  arranged  with  a  minuteness 
which  enabled  me  to  ascertain,  in  a  few  moments,  whether  some  American  Edu- 
cational Reports  that  I  had  with  roe  were  already  in  their  collection.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  collection  came  under  review  ;  and  as  much  time  as  could  be 
given  was  devoted  to  looking  into  divisions,  in  which  this  library  is  especially  rich. 
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TABLE  V.-PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES,  CAPITALS,  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britiun 

France . 

I^nuna 

Buaria 

Austria    

Anhalt 

Baden 

Bayaria   

Belgium 

Bremen   ......•••« 

Bnmswick 

Cracow    

Denmark 

Frankforiron-the-Maine 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Hesse  

HeBse-Darmstadt    . . 
HQdburghausen  .... 

Holland   

Lippe-Detmold   .... 

Lul>9C 

Lucca 

Luxemburg 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg-Strolitz 

Modena 

Naples  and  Sidly   . . 

Nassau 

Oldenburg 

Piftpal  States   

Bsrma 

Portugal 

Beuss 

Budolstadt 

Sardinia  and  I^edmont. 
Saze-Coburg-Ootha 
Saze  Meiningen .... 

Saxe  Weimer 

Saxony 

Spain   

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

Tuscany  

Waldeck  Pyrmont . . 
Wurtembe^ 


J 


i'l 


No.  of  VolB. 

of  Printed 

Books. 


6 

18 

14 
2 
6 
2 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

16 
8 
7 
1 
1 

11 
5 
1 
2 
9 

27 
8 

13 

10 
1 
6 


84  1,771,493 
186  14,510,295 
58 
12 
49 


No.  of 
Yob.  of 
Mana- 
script. 


2,040,450 

852,090 

2,408,000 

25,700 

401^800 

1,268,500 

509,100 

86,000 

228,000 

52.000 

647,000 

62,000 

200,867 

492,000 

278,200 

282,600 

12,000 

228,810 

21.500 

52,000 

25,000 

19,600 

85,400 

50,000 

90,000 

418,000 

50,000 

60,000 

957,000 

146,000 

276,000 

5,000 

46,000 

297,000 

247.000 

32.000 

180,000 

570.500 

711.050 

853.000 

480,800 

401,000 

80,000 

433.000 


62,149 
119,119 
15,417 
21,604 
41,103 

3.170 
80.156 
20,728 

4,580 
2,210 
8,200 

550 
5,000 
5,748 

400 
5,268 

12,000 
100 
400 

162 


3,000 
8,000 


33,495 
7i587 


4,500 
5,000 

2,000 
7.950 
8,262 
9.300 
12,734 
30,000 


5.200 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES 
OF  EUROPE. 


Paris,  National  Library 
Munich,  Royal  Libraiy 
Petersburff.  Imperial  Lib. 
London,  Brit.  Museum  Lib. 
Copenhagen,  lloyal  Library. 
Berlin,  Boyal  Librury  .... 
Vienna^  Imperial  Library. . 
Dresden,  Royal  Library   . . 
Madrid,  National  Libraiy. . 
Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  lib. . . 
Stntgard,  Royal  Library  . . 
Paris,  Arsenal  Library  .... 

Milan,  Brera 

Pteris,  St.  Gkmevifeve 

Darmstadt,  Grand  Ducal . . 
Florence,  Maffliabecchian . . 

Naples,  Royal   

BruBsels,  Royal 

Rome,  Casanate    

Ha^e.  lioyal    

Pans,  Mazarin 

Rome,  Vatican 

Parma,  Ducal    


UNIVERSITY  L1BR.\R1ES. 
Qottingen,  University  Lib. . 
Hrealau,  University  Library 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Libraiy. . 
Tubinsen.  University  Lib.  . 
Munidi,  University  Library 
Heidelberg,  Universitv  Lib. 
Cambijfdge,  Public  Library. 
Bologna,  University  Library 
Prague,  University  Library 
Vienna,  University  Library 
Leipsic,  University  Library 
Copenhagen,  University  Lib. 
Turin,  University  Library. . . 
Louvain,  University  Library 
Dublin,  Trinity  College  Lib. 
Upaal,  University  Library. . 
Erlangen.  University  Lib.  . 
Edinburgh.  University  Lib. 


Public  Libraries  in  Paris 

„       in  London 

„       in  St.  Petersburg 


Number 

of 
Yolumet. 


824,000 
600,000 
446,000 
435,000 
412.000 
410,000 
313,000 
800,000 
200,000 
200.000 
187,000 
180,000 
175,000 
150,000 
150,000 

i5aooo 

150,000 
133,500 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


360,000 
250,000 
220,000 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
166,724 
150.000 
130,000 
115,000 
112,000 
110,000 
110,000 
105,000 
104.239 
100,000 
100,000 
90354 


l,474vOOO 
490,500 
595,900 


The  above  table  is  taken  from  Bnrritt^s  Tear  Book  of  the  Nations,  and  is  in- 
serted in  this  place  to  arrest  the  attention  of  legislators  and  men  of  wealth  to  the 
amazing  detioieno'efi  of  our  citivs  and  colleges  in  the  facilities  for  the  profound  in- 
Testigation  of  any  subject  of  human  learning  which  a  great  library  affords. 
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**  I  NO  sooDor  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  soub,  I  take  ray  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  hai^pioess." 

[HKiNsivfl,  of  Leyden,  in  D'liraeU'fl  Ctiriofitiefl  of  Literature.] 

*'  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted* 
nor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.** 

rBACOifs  Essayt^On  Stodles.    Harpers'  ed.  p.  179.] 

1.  Definition  op  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some* 
times  an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  books. — 
"Heading,"  says  Dr.  Watte,  "  is  that  means  or  metfihd  ofkrumledge,  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mindj  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reading. 

'^  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  ^eat  end, 
doubtless,  ia' Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquu'e  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  talent  or  trust ;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
Qoderstand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error, '  says  that  great  writer.  ^  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon,  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  eift  oi'  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowleage  a  couch.  &c.,  dec,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  <^the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate?  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  contititutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glonfying  God.  and  improving  man^s  estate.     In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.     This  is  the  improvement  of  our  inJteUectua]  povy- 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste What  is 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  jnoral  sentiments, 

f  Recapitulation.)  Why  should  tee  read  7  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally, — Ist,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
ibr  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual^  powers:  3dty,  to  refine  taste: 
and    4th^y.  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Ptf^essor 


AUmzo  Potter,  D,  D,    Advantages,  of  Science,  Harper^  Ed.,  pp.  14,  ft,  20, 
21,23,24,31.  ^_iy 
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^'  In  all  OUT  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
and  vice,  sm  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  or  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than 
all  the  furniture  ot  our  understanding,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge. " —  Watts  on  the  mindj  p.  69. 

3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

«  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead;  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.    By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind 2.  By  riding,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  a^es,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  manv  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicbus  persons, 
yet  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations. . . . 

3.  When  we  read  g^od  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  tney  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughUs,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons,  in  our  serenest  ami  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand." — 
Watts,  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

"Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multinlied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.    Nor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  Uiem  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  ^reat  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gamed  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.    Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  andla'ws,  instead  of  losing 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  then, 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantages 
ofSdence,  pp.  16,17. 

L  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  I^usinesb  Man,  tbe  Mechanic  and 
THE  Manufacturer. 

"•  Let  me  invite  your  attentbn  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
effect  of  the  diffusbn  of  scientific  knowledge,  among  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  euid  sciences 

themselves Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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methodically  arranged;  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words. The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

large  scale,  are  hy  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity It  k 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  or,  at  least^  of  that  branch  of  it  term* 
ed  pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  had  been  no  lack  d 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observer 
tion  and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  ffiven  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magiccd  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  the  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
■lightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
ooniecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  klle,  suffer  sdl 
such  opportunities  to  pass  b^  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali;  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  *He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel,  4nto  the 
nands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o. 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine.  , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea- water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine or^n ;  among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  TDr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  tlie  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  tbe  effect  oi 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  ibr  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  mant^acturer  being  an  w)serving  man,  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  ch^ical  analysis, Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples Jlie  Telescope,  in  its  earli« 

est  stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Gralileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler. — 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections^  especially  in  the  refract* 

ing  telescope,  tliat  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  aflerward  an  op- 
tician and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  afler  Newton's  exper- 
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iments,  DoUond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  class  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.  In  this  he  compietAly 
succeeded.  Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  DoilonA 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic^  it  is  haraty  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  Th( 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  iJiuetratioD, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  Smeaton,  He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosopb 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.  His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  Uves  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse.  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 
— press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 
ing field  of  collateral  illustration.  ......  I  mif  ht  tell  ofthe  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  rel'rain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Josiah  Wedgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

tlius  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  ofthe  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 
fifteam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or- 
dinary workman,  after  adnjiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  James 
Wait^  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  miscellanC' 
oits  information^  and  some  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  rnaster  all  thai  was  then  known  of  chemistry^  and    theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

— on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind^  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knoidedge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  ana  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  nght,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
— ^fuU  of  excitement. . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  ot 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ^  the  first  m>an  of  the  country,'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  '  the 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder^  KnoXj 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  WiUet^  ^  the 

bravest  ofthe  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer.  Franklin. Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  tne  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  ue  Declaration  of  Index)endence,  wai 
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the  $h4)emaker,  Roger  Sherman,  a  man  self-educated  and  self-raised * 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey^  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford. 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck*8  Discourse  before  the  Mechanics'  institute  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27, 183  i— passim. 

5.  Choice  of  Books. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy^  any  man's  reading ;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  (in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  T  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history^  poesy ^  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
pamphlets^  newspapers,  or  such  like.  For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 
ing may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

TQcVon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dicliojiaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art ^  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  nuTnes  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaHes,  &c.     Tliese  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

"  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings  Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  loiliest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  apprO" 
priate  ends.    Milton  has  saki,  that  ^  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  thai)  a  fboi,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.'  It  is  certain  that 
the  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  what  we  read,  but  also  in  what  toay,  and  for  what  ends. 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  iu 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  in  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select^  especially  at  firsts  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention,  fiut  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good^faU  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  had,  their  ir^uence  tnll  be  deplorable By  deeding  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  '  light 
reading ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  oince  rmd, 
and  ihen  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  thaliTcontain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read- 
ing; and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attenlion,  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  Eind  protracted  effort  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.    All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
fect of  its  kind Hence,  books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select' 

ed  with  reference  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger,  ^ot  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  of  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals. What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  vwral 

sentiments, And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
against  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.    It  is 

nearl]^  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  ;  or  which  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  hav&  in  effect, 
furnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  ^ue.  Ir  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  not fumisft  useful  information.  I  wf^for  the  most  pcartj 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to-gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
rule,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  refxr 
soning  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  f  Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  love  of 

truthl ,  .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imagination  or  taste,  it 

should  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  peart  of  our  nature.    If  it  pre- 
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sent  us  with  images  of  beauty  and  simplicity^  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  love  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  otherunsef 

d^c,  1  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

What  should  we  read?  Only  good  books ;  which  Milton  describes  as  ^  the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consider,  Ist,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowled^  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  exer- 
cises reason  :  3dly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — Dr.  PoUer:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12.  22—27,  31. 

"  Read  always  the  beat  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.  *  You  are  to  remember,'  says  Pliny  the  younger,  *  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  much,  we  should  not  read  maviy  au- 
thors.'"— Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^i^,  18. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  by  Subjects. 

'*Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  almost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  letl  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  o^  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  *  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly '  says  Wirt,  *  and  hav- 
ing taken  it,  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  tne  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
wul  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  their  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  be, 
Perseverando  vinces,  (by  perseverance  tfum  shalt  conquer,)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  disting^uished  eminence  to  which 
it  Will  conduct  you.' Study  subjects,  rather  Uian  books ;  therefore,  com- 
pare different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  stcUcments  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  *  Learning, '  says  Feltham,  *  falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar.^ , .  *  I  take  care,'  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
*  always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  I  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score* 
I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  fre(][uent  visits  to  my  ^  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  mventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  whicn  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.    *  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Ldteraiure)  much  read  in  my  youth,'  says 
Dr.  Ctuincy,  ^  and  wtlich  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remem- 
ber one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication.   I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things ;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  good  scheme  of  stumf 

viU  soon  shov>  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exclude  eis  powerfuily^ 
as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  than  of  attrae* 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas- 
ures of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit  you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement" — Dr.  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  15—18,  20,21. 

"  In  learning  any  new  tning,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  beinor  understood,  and/uay  mastered^  proceed 
to  the  neoct  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  things 

at  once ;  especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  tne  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  subject  of  study In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors^  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac^ 
quainting  yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself, ^^ — Dr,  Waits  on  the 
Mind,Tpp.  131—133,72. 

7.  Reading  CONJOINED  with  Thinking. 

'^  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men, 
remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  tne  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 
quire by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
the  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse. . . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  him ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  desiffn  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  rgect  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

so  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  unknovm  toom  pass  m  your  reading, 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  ...  And.  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  ovm  property^  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Dr,  ^ aits  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66, 67,  72, 73. 

"  Says  Locke,  *  Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  maiertals  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours,'*  ,  ,  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, ^  notliing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection, '  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it,  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  principle,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr.  Potter  :  Handbook  for  Readers^  pp.  16,  17,  19. 

"  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  weU  as  read 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add,  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  cuivantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  aiscover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
•and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  tneir 
minds.    And  thus  it  is,  thcU  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  expe 
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rience  testifies,  to  accumulcUe  usefid  knowledge^  than  those  whose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books, Let  me  advise,  then,  that  books 

be  read  deliberately.    The  old  maxim,  that  ^  if  a  thin^  be  worth  doing  at  all, 

it  is  worth  doing  well,'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.     A  book  run  over 

hastily,  is  rarely  understood ;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 

not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 

meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own; 

for,  as  Milton  says  : — who  reads 

*  iDoeanntlT,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  .superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  yersed  in  books,  but  shallow  In  himself.' " 

Dr,  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17, 18,  27, 30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 

'If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  booky  and  each  brir^s  his 
ovm  remarks  upon  \i.  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subjeS,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other's  improvement,  &,c Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them." — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  60,  61, 178. 

"  ^  Company  and  conversation,'  says  Feltham,  'are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.'  '  An  engagement  ana  combating  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus, '  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask,  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected." — Dr,  Potter:  Hand- 
book for  Readers,  p.  19. 

''  Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  with  others,  especially  with  our 
family.    We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro- 
priate,^ the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  minds  of  all  to  move 
in  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associaie  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  /  ....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  nre,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  affection,  and  of  a  commom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  most  im- 
proving visiters,  good  books, "    Dr,  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 

9.  Re-readino  or  Reviewing. 

"  Kfrequeffd  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  infiuence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  that  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  book  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  me  dis- 
course were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  te  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exnres- 

2Q 
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none  he  had  marked,  so  tliat  he  could  ^ve  a  tolerable  analyaiB  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afVer  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
ao  well  lumished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.'* — Dr,  Waits  en  the  Mind^ 
p.  177. 

**  Strive,  by  frequent  revietM,  to  keep  your  knowledf^e  always  at  command. 
'What  booteth,'  says  an  old  writer,  ^to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  oflen.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per- 
haps then^  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr,  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^ 
p.  20. 

^  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often.  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  beinff  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
richeo  by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  and  faithfully  read,  would  sufiice  to  vield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taxen  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efibrts  which 
eannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — Dr,  Potter:  Advantages  qfSci^ 
encSfp,  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with   Writing. 

^For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
fill  meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  suflicient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  onlv  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, which  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  ^ears  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  read  a  tew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  exceUencies  or  defects  in  his 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

o£  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  down  matters  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  set  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books. .  .  . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  shirt  hand  is  of  excellent  use  lor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— />r.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  178. 

*^  Nor  is  it  m<;rely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading",^ 
^Dugald  Stuart :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1,  p.  3  12. 

^  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you 
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read.    ^  Reading^  says  Bacon,  'maketh  ^ifuU  msin.  conference^  a  ready  man, 
and  writing,  an  e,Tact  man.'  " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand  Book,  ^c,  p.  19. 

"  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  persons 
especially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  vay^  perhaps,  can  their  store 
ofapplicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly,  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  JuwUitally  reading  tDith  a  pen  in  the  hand  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 

**  Tn  raadin^  nuthon,  when  you  find 
Brieht  iNUUfes  that  strike  your  mind. 
And  wriichf  perha|is,  you  may  have  reaaon 
To  think  on  at  another  MNion, 
Be  not  contented  with  the  tight, 
Bnt  take  Uum  down  in  black  and  white  ; 
Such  a  respect  is  wisely  shown. 
As  makes  another's  eenso  one's  own.*  '* 

Dr,  Potter :  Advantages  of  Sdence,  p.  30. 

II.  Method  of  Reading — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

"  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a  more  getieral  axid  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end.  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
before  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  slumtd  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiner^s  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  thmgs,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  little 
analysis  of  your  oxen,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
down  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  thai  subject  in  particular.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yourseff  and  others  may  be  the  oetter  for  UP — Dr.  Watts,  pp. 
59,  64.  139. 

**  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  lake  up  in  *  odd 
ends'  of  time.  A  good  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  *  Thei*e  is.'  says 
Wyttenbach,  ^no  business,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a. man  who  has  an  inclination  to  ^ve  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  stuaies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  t>ecause  so  many  books  are  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  *  Som^  travelers^ 
says  Bishop  Hall, '  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  ai  the  way  ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast.  *To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  vnany  authors,^  says 
Shaflsbury,  ^  is  improper.'    ^  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca, '  how  many,  but 

Juno  good  books  you  have.' Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knowledge,  and  apply  it  in  practice.  ^  ^  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 
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ledge,'  says  Bacon,  '  which  do  coupU  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether."— Z>r.  Potter:  Hand 
Book,  fc,  pp.  16,  20. 

"How  SHOULD  WE  Read ?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatedly ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  p.  31. 


4.  12.  Eppects  op  Books — Influence  op  Authors. 

"Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them  ;-^author8  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of   genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts,  dec,  of  Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  *Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  *  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation,  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victjories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

gmius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 
e  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  *  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . . . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 
of  ffemus,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend^  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  have 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wickliflfe : 
— *  To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  WicklifFe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  as  his  writings  tnade  John  Hubs  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  00  the 
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writing  of  John  Hubs  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Gennanr ;  m 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
from  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very^ 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

the  '  great  lights  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
D^l8raeli?8  Literary  Character^  ^c. ;  Alexandrian  edition^  pp.  444,  446. 

13.   Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  voung,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minus  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  b)r  the  authors  recommended,)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  they  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  the 
close  of  our  collations. 

"  The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestioii- 
ably  have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Oden  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stsunped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  orRembrandt  affected  his  after  labors ;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light. 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  ol 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Q,uintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  *  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  *  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledcre ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Cliiintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.' From  the  perusal  of  Ryc-aut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  *  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
*  Essay  on  Projects,'  from  which  work  impressbns  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  nrst  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  lyisraelpB 
Literary  Character,  ^c. ;  Alexandrian  edition,  p,  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Young  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

*' Think,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difference  that  is  made  In  the 
eharacter  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.    Compare  an  Irish  giri 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  fiileen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  of  the 
same  age,  who  loves  to  readj  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

fiooks  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who  recUly  love  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  fellow  who,  cominor  from  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  R^inson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it,  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  readinjz.  Her 
eisht  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  lell  alone. 
They  live  far  away  from  the  vilWe,  and  hardly  put  their  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  1  involuntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.    *  Oh,'  replied  the  old  ladjr  most  cheerily,  *  I  have 

company — books,  the  best  of  company !' Think  over  your  acauaint- 

ance,  my  young  friends ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalid,  some  one  cut  on  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 

would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books If  there  is  a  real 

love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . .  . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  the  few 
— the  gifted.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they,  can  read  with  facility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come^  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  tune,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

'^  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  too  painful  for  roe  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ^  Regard  the  ^ble  as  the  first 
and  best  of  books.'  But  I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  by  a  story,  and, 
to  ffet  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  ol  the«e 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  tbe%ble;  many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place^and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 
you  can  ao  to  the  pure  fountain You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 
me tlie  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eager  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  give  you  much  hght  upon 
the  history^  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.    There  are  others 

that  explain  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  uieir  fulfillment If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutions, 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent,  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  AH  these  subjects  come  within  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is?  ...  .  Next  to  the  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  coantry,  it  ib  important  that  vbu  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
wiil  be  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  ages.  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  cx>mmoQ 
natioiul  vanity  of  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpaole  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  them.  .  .  .  You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  two  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  will 
take  you.  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observinff  companion,  half  over  the 
world.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  the  bcwk,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library ;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disposed 
person Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  will  oflen  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

m  the  most  inoffensive  form Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitious  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

employed  fiction  in  the  pcu^bles  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  form  that  should 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writings  as  do  good  to  your  hearts;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's,  you  have  no  excu^ 
for  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 
"Next  to  ^ what  to  read,'  comes  the  great  question  ^  how  to  read,'  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  ofthe  two No  book  will 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think ;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
com  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it  ...  .  When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  panted,  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a  book.  Re- 
member an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  oflen  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
iayour  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not  presumptuously Knowing  now 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.   When  you  do  read,  read  thoroughly  and 

understand  in  gly It  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse;  but  to  make  your  reading  a  social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  oflen,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 
of  sympathy One  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  ana  dog-ear  the  corners There  is  a  common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
educating  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educated 

men.    This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

should  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
is  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one's  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  liberal 
Waders." — Misg  C.  M,  Sedgwick:  Means  and  Ends. 
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Plan  op  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  G^imke. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  m)r8elf  thoroughly  master  of  the 
^hole  scheme  of  his  iDork,  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so,}  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  After 
reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragrapl^  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  I  then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  finished  it,  I  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparison 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  tliird  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fio- 
tion,  history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankful  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  hook  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker,  of 
Cambridge,  ffiven  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  tlxe  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st.  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  TeeL 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  left  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
benevolent,  smd  religious  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  dietinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  scliool 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  tne  difference  between  men  arises  very  much*  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  study.  Many  fm,e  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  nsi  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  ar&  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little^  and  only  what  and  lum  h» 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Education^  and  Literature^  p.p.  54-56. 
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Im  our  last  number,  [No.  4,  or  Vol.  I.  p.  608-624,]  we  eubmitted  some  remarki  on 
the  efficacy  of  domeitic  and  agricultural  training,  in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents,  as  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  Agricultural  Colony,  or  Farm  School,  at 
Mettray,  in  France.  We  continue  the  same  subject,  by  giving  from  Miss  Carpenter's 
RrfonMiory  SehooUf  brief  a  notice  of 

DTOBBLTHAL  ABBKT  IN  PRUHIA. 

A  yet  greater  monument  of  the  power  of  faith  to  overcome  mountains  of  vice  and 
ignorance  exists  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  Near  Dusseldorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  rises  Dnsselthal  Abbey.  This  is  rather  a  refuge  for  wretched  outcast  children 
than  a  Penal  Reformatory  School,  but  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  our  consideration 
of  such,  because  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Christian  love,  and 
family  training,  to  overcome  the  greatest  moral  obstacles.  The  following  short  ac- 
count of  it  is  extracted  (rom  a  small  work  entitled  **  Ilhutratiotu  of  Faith.** 

*'  In  1816  Count  Yon  der  Recke,  a  member  of  a  noble  Prussian  family,  renounced 
the  poisutts  and  pleasures  belonging  to  his  station  in  life,  to  devote  his  time,  his  for- 
tune, and  his  talents,  to  the  care  and  education  of  poor  fatherless  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  of  such  grown  up  people  as  have  sought  his  protection.  His  country  bad 
been  recently  devastated  by  war ;  numbers  of  unhappy  children,  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural protectors,  had  become  absolutely  savage,  living,  when  unable  to  gain  any  subsist- 
ence by  begging  or  stealing,  on  wild  herbs  and  roots.  His  father  and  ne  first  received 
a  few  of  these  wretched  little  beings  into  their  own  home  ;  then  the  father  gave  up  a 
house  for  their  use,  and  finally,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  fortune,  and  with  the  help 
of  friends,  he  purchased  an  estate,  which  forms  their  present  abode.  Many  were  so 
confirmed  in  their  wild  habits,  that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  intolerably  irksome  to 
them ;  they  would  run  away  and  live  in  the  woods,  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  return. 
Yet  they  were  often  successful  in  cases  which  would  lead  one  to  despair."  The  his-  * 
tory  of  several  is  given  in  the  narrative.  '*  One  of  these,  Clement,  was  supposed  to 
be  ^MMit  13  years  of  age ;  more  depraved  characters  have  been  received  into  the  asy- 
\j  but  none  so  nearlv  resembling  the  lower  animals  in  appetite  and  manners,  ft 
I  not  known  where  he  came  from,  and  he  could  give  no  account  of  his  earlier  life ; 
tofth  


lam,  but  none  so  nearlv  resembling  the  lower  animals  in  appetite  and  manners,    ft 

svn  where  he  "  *'  '     ' ' 

nguiwe  was  scai 
panions  of  his  infancy ;  among  l^s  most  pleasurable  recollections  seemed  to  be  his 


his  language  was  scarcely  intellixible,  and  partook  of  the  sounds  of  the  four-footed  corn- 


familiarity  with  the  Westphaltan  swine,  and  his  most  frequent  stories  related  to  these 
favorite  animals.  While  yet  a  child  he  had  acted  as  swinebenl  to  a  peasant,  and  was 
sent  to  the  fiekls  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  swine ;  but  bis  unfeeling  master,  less  atten- 
tive to  the  miserable  infant  than  to  his  bristly  charge,  scarcely  allowed  him  food  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  nature ;  when  hungry  and  ^nt,  the  poor  little  wretch  actually  sucked 
the  milch  sow !  snd  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite  browsed  upon  the  herbage  f  At  his 
first  reception  into  the  institution,  he  would  steal  secretly  on  all  fours  into  the  nrden, 
and  commit  ^at  devastation  upon  the  salad  beds  ;  nor  was  he  induced,  till  after  re- 
peated chastisement,  to  give  up  nis  unwonted  luxury.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  enooar- 
aginc: — After  unspeakiU)le  pains,  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  Clement  begsn  to 
develop ;  he  discovered  an  uncommonly  kind  and  obliging  disposition,  which  gained 
him  the  affection  of  ^••^  companions,  and  by  his  humble  and  submissive  deportment  he 
became  notonly  a  faVivite  with  his  teachers,  but  an  example  to  others  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  much  gruater  advantages.  He  requited  his  benefactors  by  cheerfully  employ- 
ing bis  strength  in  «he  lowest  services,  and  continued  a  faithful  Oibeonite,  a  hewer  of 
wood,  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  the  institution." 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  their  scholars  ;  and  yet  in  an  early  report  the  Count  and 
his  friends  could  say,—"  Come,  ve  dear  friends  of  humanity,  come  and  see  what  the 
compassion  of  God  has  already  done  for  this  little  flock,  once  wild,  corrupted,  debaaed 
bejond  conception,-- sunk  almost  beneath  the  level  of  the  brutes.    Ob !  come  and 

'   '   '  the  wonderful  transforming  power  of  the  gospel,  which  of  these  fierce  linns' 
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trjff  activity f  and  desire  to  be  usefulj-— come  listen  to  the  bar- 
I  tbey  praise  their  Creator  and  Kedeemer,  and  hear  from 
lulations  over  their  deliverance !  Especially  come,  oh ! 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  has 


cubs  hath  made  tame  meek  Ismbs.  Come  and  revoke  <ner  the  modeaty  andehedimee  thejf 
emnce ;  their  love  and  attachment,  not  only  to  their  teachers  and  benefactors,  but  even 
to  strangers  ;  eee  their  indiatry,  activittft  ond  deeire  to  be  usefidj--cotae  listen  to  the  har- 
monious songs  with  which  they '*"''-  ^ ^         '^  *" —  ' — 

their  tender  lips  their  gratulatu 

come,  and  unite  with  us  in  prayer  i 

never  left  himself  without  a  witness  among  his  creatures.** 

This  will  seem  to  many  the  language  of  enthusiasm ;  it  is  so  if  we  apply  that  term 
to  deep  end  ardent  faith  pervading  our  daily  life,  and  inspiring  with  a  quickening  spirit 
even  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Ora  et  laborot  was  bis  watch- 
word. He  had  constant  and  harrassing  difficulties  in  raising  the  necessary  fuuds.  In 
many  instances,  his  own  ardor  kindled  that  of  others,  and  unexpected  supplies  arrived 
at  a  moment  of  need,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  and  encouragement  from  his  Heav- 
enly  Father ;  but  he  had  frequently  trying  disappointments, — still  greater  trials  arose 
from  the  condition  of  the  children. 

"  Great  wisdom  and  prudence***  continues  the  narrative,  *'as  well  as  incessant  labor 
and  attention,  were  required  in  managing  such  children  as  have  been  described,  even 
so  far  as  to  prevail  on  them  to  remain  under  any  partial  restraint,  and  to  receive  any 
instruction.  Their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  had  to  be  corrected,  and  their  sense  of 
enjoyment  rectified,  even  in  the  lower  capacities  of  animal  enjoyment.  They  had  no 
distinct  conceptions  with  regard  to  pro|ierty,  nor  could  they  perceive  any  injustice  in 
applying  to  their  own  use  whatever  suited  their  convenience,  and  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained. Bodily  privation,  cold  and  hunger,  were  the  sources  of  their  several  suffering ; 
and  their  highest  enjoyments  the  luxurious  indolence  of  basking  in  the  sunshine,  or 
before  a  comfortable  fire,  or  a  nauseous  gluttony  iudulged  in  to  repletion.  ^  *  The 
vitiated  appetites  of  the  children,  till  corrected,  derived  more  gratification  from  glut- 
tony at  one  time,  and  almost  starvation  at  another,  than  from  the  equable  and  mode- 
rate supply  received  at  stated  hours,  which  the  rules  of  a  well  ordered  household  pro- 
vided. Nor  was  the  properly  prepared  diet  iteelf  agreeable  to  their  taste  ;  tbey  rel- 
ished sour  and  wild  fruits,  raw  vegetables,  half-raw  flesh,  and  a  superabundance  of 
bread,  more  than  the  same  articles  properly  cooked,  and  fully  but  frugally  administered. 
The  discipline  required  was  uniform,  steady  and  strict,  yet  kind.  To  gain  their  affec- 
tions, without  indulging  their  early  vicious  propensities,  was  no  easy  task,  but  until 
this  was  accomplished,  nothing  could  be  done  effectually  for  reclaiming  such  wayward 
vagabonds  The  training  is  threefold ;  and  while  the  object  of  each  division  is  distinct, 
they  are  all  three  carried  on  together  in-  harmony  with  one  another.  In  the  industrial 
department,  mechanical  aptitude  and  such  practical  habits  as  may  tend  to  secure  a 
livelihood  are  aimed  at ; — in  the  mental  department,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  develop 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  impress  it  with  religious  truth  ; — ^the  moral  de- 
partment is  conducted  so  as  to  awaken  the  conscience,  to  inspire  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  open  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'* 

"The  Count  considers  the  220  persons  collected  together  within  the  walls  of  Dua- 
aelthal,  whether  as  scholars,  servanU,  or  teachers,  as  one  family ;  he  lives  among  them 
as  a  father,  taking  the  most  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  therr  welfare, 
bodily  or  spiritual; — ^he  shares  their  joys  and  sorrows  pointing  both  to  the  same  great 
end.'^ 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  watch  him  in  his  family  at  the  Christinas 
fete,— at  the  funeral  of  his  little  daughter,  which  consecrated  their  oemeteiy — **-  Das 
Himmels-garten.*'  But  we  must  conclude  this  brief  account  of  Dusselthal,  and  can 
not  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  its  founder,  which  so  vividly  exhibit  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  conducted. 

**  Every  thing  in  Dusselthal  tends,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  promoting  the 
•kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  this  that  makes  all  my  labors  so  pleasant.  Every  walk,  every^ 
step,  every  employment,  all  are  connected  with  the  kin^ore  of  God ;  and,  oh !  it  is 
blessed  to  labor  for  that  kingdom.    I  desire  life  only  for  this  end  !*' 

It  is  a  mournful  sequel  to  this  touching  record  of  devotion  and  love,  that  the  Count's 
heakh  and  strength  have  been  exhausted  by  his  exertions,  which  have  not  been  sup- 
ported by  others  as  they  ought.  The  energy  and  talents  which  should  have  been  led 
■  unimpaired  for  the  sustaining  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  establishment,  have  been 
wasted  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  now  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  feel 
obliged  to  do  what  they  should  ungrudgingly  have  done  before,  form  a  regular  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  It  is  individual  love  and  xeal  which  alone  can  rightly 
guide  such  institutions,  but  this  muet  be  eustaiiud  and  enamragtd  by  the  md  of  the  many. 
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ENGLAND. 

BBNBFITI  or  THS  WHOOL  OF  MINB8. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  England  to  transfer  the  ^  department  of 
Science  and  Art,"  now  organized  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the 
oflSce  of  the  Minister  of  the  crown  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  people. 

This  proposition  called  forth,  in  January  last,  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison,  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which  he 
objects  to  such  a  transfer,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  geological  survey 
and  its  affiliated  museum  and  school  of  mines,  all  of  which  are  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Science  and  Art 

In  this  letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  of  mines. 
**  The  effects  which  have  resulted  from  our  teaching  have  been  benefi- 
cially felt,  both  at  home  and  through  the  most  distant  re^ons,  inasmuch 
as  our  school  has  already  afforded  geological  mining  surveyors  to 
many  of  our  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Cape, 
whilst  at  this  moment  the  legislatures  and  governments  of  the  West 
Indies  are  petitioning  for  mineral  surveyors  of  their  respective  islands, 
and  Her  Majesty's  government  joining,  as  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this 
enlightened  and  liberal  movement,  have  applied  to  me  to  recommend 
suitable  persons  for  such  employments. 

Next  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  have  spontaneously  taken  advantage  of  our  Scientific 
Instructions,  which  they  know  will  give  them  advantages  in  foreign 
lands,  instruction,  too,  which  they  obtain  from  us  at  half  the  usual 
charges,  who  can  not  be  had  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  useful  instruction 
afforded  by  our  institution,  is  also  given  by  the  presence  of  600  wor- 
thy men  who  attend  the  courses  of  evening  lectures,  delivered  gratu- 
itously by  our  professors ;  the  tickets  being  so  sought  after  that  they 
are  applied  for  and  distributed  within  five  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  issue." 

His  objection  to  the  proposed  transfer  is  thus  stated :  *^  Liberal  as 
the  ministers  may  be  under  whose  control  the  general  education  of 
this  nature  may  be  placed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  this  country,  the 
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greater  number  of  its  instructors  will  be  drawn  from  among  such  of 
the  graduates  of  the  ancient  universities,  as  both  by  their  training  and 
position  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  disqualified  from  assigning  their 
due  importance  to  the  practical  branches  of  science.  Such  persons 
may  be  eminent  in  scholarship  and  abstract  science,  and  yet  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  their  country  depends 
upon  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  masses.  They 
may,  with  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  intention,  not  only  fail  to 
advance,  but  even  exercise  a  retarding  influence  on  such  diffusion,  and 
may  object  to  a  coune  of  study  which,  as  now  pursued,  is  irrespective 
of  religious  teaching.  Experience  has  shown  in  how  sickly  a  manner 
practical  science  is  allowed  to  raise  its  head  under  the  direction  of 
those  persons  whose  pursuits  are  alien  to  it ;  whilst  in  every  land 
where  it  has  had  due  support,  the  greatest  benefits  have  resulted." 

EDUCATION   DBPARTMBNT. 

The  proposition  referred  (o  in  the  foregoing  artide  has  passed  Into  an  Order  of 
Counoi],  approving  a  report  of  the  Privy  Counoil,  reoommending, — 1.  That  in 
fiitare  the  Eduoation  Department,  (so  to  be  called,)  be  placed  under  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  shall 
be  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Counoil  on  Education ;  and 
2,  that  the  Education  Department  include  the  eduoation  establishment  of  the 
Privy  Council-office,  and  the  establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and 
art,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  called  "  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art."  Both  these  establishments  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  Lord  President.  The  new  Education  Department  is  to  report  on  such  ques- 
tions concerning  education  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Charity  Comroiasioners, 
to  inspect  the  naval  and  regimental  schools,  and  to  examine  into  the  instruction 
in  nautical  science  given  in  the  navigation  schools  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

OXFORD   COMMBMOEATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  *^  great  day  of  Oxford,'' — a  sort  of  4th  of  July 
of  the  undergraduates  of  the  University,  is  copied  from  a  report  in  the  London 
Times: 

"  The  series  of  forms  and  festivities  with  which  it  is  the  time-honored  custom 
of  Oxford  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  many  ^*  Founders,"  culminated  yester- 
day, the  4th  instant,  in  the  grand  day,  emphatically  the  "  Commemoration," 
under  more  than  usually  interesting  circumstances.  The  usages  of  the  week 
always  curiously  blend  the  serious  and  the  gay ;  on  the  sermon  follows  the  boat 
race,  the  lecture  is  succeeded  by  the  flower  show,  the  orations  by  the  concert ; 
but  Uiis  year  Oxford  has  deferred,  for  a  brief  space,  its  rejoicings  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  thus  a  general  illumination  added  a  display  of  national  feeling 
on  a  great  present  event,  to  the  more  local  expressionB  of  gratitude  to  the  past. 
Nor  has  the  war  itself  been  unfavorable  to  the  commemoration  of  the  year ;  one 
of  the  last  important  events  of  the  conflict  gave  to  the  military  history  of  the 
nation  a  name  that  will  forever  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  it ;  and  much,  it  may 
be  even  said,  a  very  great  part  of  the  interest  with  which  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday were  invested,  sprang  from  the  announcement  that  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams, the  defender  of  Kars,  was  among  those  on  whom  the  University  purposed 
to  confer  its  honors.     Indeed,  the  list  of  the  recipients  of  this  mark  of  distinction 
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iiidi«ate8  how  deeply  the  feeling  of  the  hoar  reflects  the  emotionB  of  the  ehort  but 
eventlii]  period  the  ooantry  has  just  passed  through.  This  list  includes  three 
Generals,  of  whom  two  have  borne  prominent,  if  not  equal  parts  in  the  military 
operations ;  two  Admirals,  of  whom  nearly  the  same  may  be  said ;  next  there  is 
the  represeutative  of  the  Soltan,  in  whose  cause  the  allies  drew  the  sword,  Musnrus 
Bey ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Minister  and  negotiator  of  England  who 
Signed  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  anxiety  to  gain  admission  to  the  Theatre  was  exoessiTe,  and  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  kindness  of  all  those  privileged  to  pass  a  friend  through  the  barriers, 
which  were  guarded  with  almost  military  severity.  The  ladies  and  the  under 
graduates  had  a  priority  in  this  respect;  Uie  upper  gallery,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  nipidly  filled  by  the  latter.  Anything  and  everything  was  cheered,  as  usual, 
and  anybody  at  all  objectionable,  was  duly  apprised  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Upper 
Thousand  toward  them.  Some  local  notabilities  were  received  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating they  were  better  known  than  liked  in  the  higher  regions ;  but  on  the  whole, 
a  commendable  amount  of  good  temper  was  exhibited.  The  selection  of  ladies' 
bonnets  commenced  early,  but  the  positive  colors  were  soon  exhausted,  and  we 
observe  that  the  neutral  tints  escape  notice,  being  difficult  to  define  with  sufficient 
exactness.  So,  when  the  cheers  fi>r  *^  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  *'  had  been  given, 
'*  the  lady  with  the  fiin,"  and  **  the  lady  with  the  opera-glass  "  were  picked  out ; 
as  there  were  scores  of  glasses  and  hundreds  of  fans,  this  was  also  a  very  general 
compliment.  Then  came  cheers  for  individuals,  known  and  unknown.  ^^  Omar 
Pasha  *' fell  flat;  so  did  "  the  Sultan,"  they  seemed  rather  abstract  ideas;  but 
"  Musurus  "  obtained  great  success.  So  did  **  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  "  "  Lord 
Stratford "  found  no  response,  and  to  "  Cardigan ''  there  were  dissentients. 
The  cheers  for  Prince  Albert  were  unanimous,  and  for  "  General  Williams," 
enthusiastic.  Between  the  expression  of  private  antipathies  and  public  homage, 
the  time  wore  on,  till,  at  1 1  o'clock,  the  procession  of  University  authorities,  in 
all  the  splendor  of  robes  and  maces,  entered  the  Theatre.  The  Chancellor,  (the 
Earl  of  Derby,)  took  his  seat,  having  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Baden 
on  his  left.  The  principals  of  the  several  colleges  and  the  candidates  for  the  hon- 
ors of  the  day  were  around  and  below  them. 

TheCliancellor  then  read  the  list  of  those  on  whom  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was 
to  be  conferred,  honoris  eauta;  they  were : 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia. 

Ilis  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Baden. 

Count  Bemstorf. 

His  Excellency  Musurus  Bey,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan. 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.  6.,  G.  C.  B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  K.  T. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburtou. 

Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H. 

Rear  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir.  R.  Saunders  Dundas,  K.  C.  B. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Major-General  Sir  C<i11in  Campbell,  G.  C.  B. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams,  of  Kars.,  Bart.,  R.  A.,  K.  C.  B. 

Major-General  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  R.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Abercom. 

Dr.  Sandwitb,  the  English  Physician  at  Kars. 

Dr.  Barth,  the  African  Traveler. 

The  name  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  received  with  a  loud  and  hearty  burst 
of  applause ;  so  was  that  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  ;  the  same  token  of  recognition 
and  approval  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Lord 
Ashbnrton.  The  cheers  for  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Sir  C.  Campbell  were  very 
hearty ;  indeed,  aU  the  names  were  well  received ;  but  that  of  General  WjIliaDis 
was  welcomed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  applause,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
thongh  the  Chancellor  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  words  "  etiam  afrsefw."  It 
was  generally  regretted  that  this  gallant  officer  was  not  present  to  witness  the 
enthusiasm  his  name  excited  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen.    It  was 
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a  tribute  of  whioh  any  man,  whatever  his  seiricea,  might  be  prood.  The  names 
were  then  proposed  striatim  to  the  doctors  and  masters  by  Dr.  Travers  Twiss, 
Kegius  Professor  of  Civil  Law ;  the  nnder  graduates,  as  usual,  volunteering  the 
reply  of  "  plaeeV* 

BELGIUM. 

CHARITABLE    CONORB8S   AT   BRUSBBLS. 

A  Congress  of  gentlemen  from  different  nations,  interested  in  the  public  and 
private  administration  of  charity,  was  held  at  Paris,  in  July,  1855. 

A  second  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  the  object  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  official  programme :  ^^  to 
place  in  personal  relations  those  who,  in  different  ways,  are  occupied  with  the 
amelioration  of  the  laboinng  and  indigent  classes  of  society,  to  afford  the  means  of 
comparing  institutions  of  mutual  benefit,  of  charity,  and  of  public  utility  in  all 
countries ;  and,  finally,  to  elucidate,  so  for  as  possible,  various  social  problems." 

Under  the  last  named  head  the  various  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  are 
enumerated  with  some  detail.     We  specify  the  more  important  topics. 

L  Condition  of  the  working^dasses. 

2.  Means  of  subeistance. 

3.  Promotion  of  health,  character  of  different  occupations,  lodging  houses, 
baths,  &c.,  &o. 

4.  Education  and  Instruction,  nurseries,  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  industrial  schools,  popular  circulating  libraries,  popular  amusements,  gym- 
nastics, &c. 

5.  Inttituiions  de  provoyanee,  savings  banks,  mutual  aid  societies,  various 
kinds  of  assurance. 

6.  Pauperism,  charitable  institutions,  legislation,  aid  at  home,  hospitals,  dispensa- 
ries, asylums  &c.,for  the  aged,  incurable,  orphans,  foundlings,  idiots,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  laws  &c.,  for  extinction  of  bogging,  Monts  de  piete,  &o. 

7.  Agricultural  colonies,  reform  schools,  farm  hospitals,  &c. 

8.  Crime,  penotentiary  systems,  cellular  prisons,  care  of  released  prisoners. 

9.  Increase  of  population,  emigration. 

These  questions  or  topics  cover,  it  will  be  seen,  nearly  the  whole  field  of  chari- 
table economy,  and  are  too  numerous  for  full  discussion  in  any  single  congress. 
Impressed  with  this  fact,  the  Soeiete  d^EeonomU  Charitable,  of  Paris,  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  meeting  at  Brussels,  decided  to  limit  itself 
to  the  examination  of  four  topics,  viz. : — 

1.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  association  to  relief  against  sick- 
ness, old  age,  want  of  occupation,  to  the  provision  of  food,  nourishment,  &c.,  the 
acquisition  of  property,  &o. 

2.  Organization  of  museums  of  domestic  economy,  and  relations  to  be  estab- 
jished  between  the  museums  of  different  nations. 

3.  Amelioration  and  extension  of  popular  education,  measures  to  be  taken 
against  intemperance  and  debauchery,  popular  diversions  and  amusements. 

4.  Emigrration  from  cities  to  the  country,  to  colonies,  and  to  foreign  lands. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras  has  two  universities,  one  established  in  the  city  of  Comayagua,  and 

another  in  Tegucigalpa.     They  have,  nominally,  professorships  of  hiw,  medicine, 

and  theology ;  but,  in  fact,  their  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance  of  the 

common  schools  of  the  United  States.    In  the  department  of  natural  sciences, 
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and  in  thoee  ttadiet  of  greatest  practical  importanoe  to  the  developinent  of  the 
resonroes  of  the  oountiy,  ohemistry,  engineering,  the  higher  mathematioa,  they 
are  entirely  deficient,  and  much  behind  those  of  Nioaragna,  San  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala.  Indeed,  roost  of  what  are  called  educated  men  in  the  state  have 
received  their  instruction  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  the  institution  jost  named. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  character  and  efficiency  of  these  estabUsh- 
mentB  hi  Honduras ;  but,  they  have  been  too  feeble  to  produce  any  unportant 
change.  Still  the  &ot  that  they  have  been  rescued  (hxn  a  state  of  entire  suspen- 
sion, and  are  not  deficient  in  pupils  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
gives  encouragement  for  the  future,  and,  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  Uie 
return  of  national  prosperity,  there  u  reason  to  believe  they  may  become  an  honor 
to  the  country. 

The  LancBsterian  system  was  introduced  into  Central  America  during  the 
existence  of  the  Federation,  and  has  been  cootinned,  with  some  modifications,  in 
the  various  States.  The  requisite  data  for  estimating  the  puUic  or  private  sohods 
of  Honduras  do  not  exist,  since  such  few  returns  from  the  Departments  as  have 
been  incidentally  published  in  the  official  paper  are  confessedly  imperfect 

On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may  be  four  hundred  schools  in  the  State,  with 
an  aTcrage  attendance  of  25  soholan  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils,  of 
all  classes,  in  a  total  population  of  350,000. 

There  are  no  libraries  in  the  State  worthy  of  mention,  and,  beside  the  Govern- 
ment Grazette,  no  newspapers.  There  are  several  presses,  but  they  throw  off  little 
except  acrimonious  political  pamphlets,  or  handbills  of  a  personal  character. 

It  follows,  from  these  facts,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large  is  profound 
and  melancholy. 

B.  G.  Sauna,  Note9  on  Central  Amtriea, 

TJNITED  STATES. 
We  have  received  Legislative  Documents,  or  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, or  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  or  Board  of  Education  for  the  fol- 
lowing States,  viz. : — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Masaachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Gldbrgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Ohio,— fh>m  which  we  purpose  to  make,  in  our  next  number,  a  Sumi art  or  tbb 
CoNniTioN  AMD  Prosfectb  or  Public  Instruotion  in  1855-56,  in  the  language 
of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  administration.  The  article  will  be  long,  but 
will  contain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  view  of  the  state  of  the  common  schools, 
and  the  efibrts  which  are  making,  or  which  are  proposed  for  their  improvement. 
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The  simple  apparatus  represented  in  this  figure  consists  of  the  wheel 
A,  which  has  a  heavy  rim,  and  is  suspended  in  a  brass  ring,  upon  steel 
points,  which  enter  the  ends  of  the  axis.  The  two  ears  attached  to  this 
ring,  at  the  ends  of  the  axis,  are  indented,  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
standard,  B. 

If  a  rapid  rotation  is  given  the  wheel  A,  by  winding  a  cord  on  the 
brass  spool  placed  on  the  axis,  and  pulling  it  vigor6usly,  as  a  boy  would 
spin  a  top,  (the  ring  being  firmly  held,)  the  wheel  seems  to  become  endowed 
with  a  new  power,  which,  apparently,  puts  at  defiance  the  laws  of  grav- 
ity. When  one  of  the  ears  is  placed  on  the  point  of  the  standard,  B,  and 
the  other  ear  allowed  to  rest  on  the  finger,  supporting  the  axis  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  nothing  singular  is  observed.  If  the  finger  is  slowly  low- 
ered, the  end  of  the  axis  will  fall  with  it ;  but,  if  the  finger  be  drawn 
away  horizontally^  leaving  the  end  unsupported,  the  instrument,  with 
marvelous  independence,  will  proceed  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  not 
only  maintain  its  horizontal  position,  but,  at  once,  conmiehce  revolving 
around  the  standard  on  which  it  rests.  The  entire  machine,  which 
weighs  over  a  pound,  remains  suspended  almost  on  nothing,  and  a  half 
pound  weight  may  be  hung  on  the  unsupported  end  without  changing  its 
inclination. 

If  the  outer  end  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  hand,  the  axis  retains 
the  inclination  last  given  it,  except  that,  if  above  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
will  gradually  rise  while  the  force  of  the  rotation  continues  sufficient,  or, 
if  below,  it  will  slowly  fall. 
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The  same  phenomena  will  occur  if  the  Paradox  is  suspended  hy  a  cord 
&stened  to  the  universal  joint  on  one  of  the  ears.  This  mode  of  use  is 
safest)  as  the  delicate  mechanism  will  be  materially  injured  by  fiilling ; 
there  is  less  friction,  howeyer,  when  the  ear  rests  on  the  iron  point 

It  will  be  obserred  that^  when  the  wheel  rotates  in  one  direction,  the 
machine  reyolyes  in  the  oppoHte  direction,  as  indicated  by  arrows  in  the 
figure.  If  the  horizontal  revolution  is  stopped,  the  Paradox  instantly 
falls, 

,  If  the  ring  is  held  in  the  hands  by  the  ears,  and  one  end  mddenly 
raised  or  lowered,  an  unexpected  resistance  is  encountered,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  revolve  is  manifested ;  or,  if  held  firmly  by  one  ear,  and  the 
hand  containing  it  allowed  to  &11  from  a  horizontal  position,  the  same 
tendency  to  revolve  will  be  felt  If  suspended  by  a  cord,  fastened  to  the 
joint  on  one  ear,  and  swung  like  a  pendulum,  it  will  be  found  to  describe 
an  ellipse ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  swing  it  in  a  straight  line. 

A  socket,  with  branching  arms,  forming  a  semi-circle,  accompanies  each 
instrument,  (though  not  shown  in  the  cut)  If  this  socket  is  placed  on 
the  standard,  and  the  Paradox  suspended  between  the  arms,  by  pivots 
placed  in  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  other  singular  phenomena 
may  be  observed. 

1.  When  the  Paradox  is  accurately  balanced  on  the  pivots,  and  the 
wheel  set  in  rapid  motion,  the  axis  will  continue  to  point  in  one  direction, 
even  though  the  staridard  be  turned  entirely  round.  A  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  by  placing  the  socket  on  a  wire  at  the  end  of  a 
lever.  If  the  lever  be  made  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle,  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  will  be  found  to  point  in  the  same  direction  in  every  part  of  the 
circle.  Is  not  this  precisely  analogous  to  the  parallelism  of  the  Earth^s 
axis,  in  her  revolution  round  the  sun  ? 

2.  If,  when  the  Paradox  is  suspended  as  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
a  weight  is  hung  on  one  ear,  the  paradox  doee  not  lose  its  halance^  but 
immediately  begins  to  revolve  horizontally,  always  stopping  the  instant 
the  weight  is  removed.  If  the  weight  is  hung  on  the  other  ear,  the  revo- 
lution is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

8.  If  a  slight  horizontal  motion  is  given  to  the  arms,  thus  changing  the 
plane  of  the  wheePs  rotation,  the  axis  of  the  wheel  will  change  vertically, 
and  by  a  few  movements  of  the  arms  hichwa/rds  and  /orwards  a  vertical 
resolution  of  the  Paradox  will  be  produced. 

This  curious  instrument  is  attracting  much  attention  from  scientific 
men ;  but,  the  causes  of  its  action  are  not  yet  fully  explained.  Whoever  shall 
account  for  them  satisfSustorily  to  himself^  or  shall  discover  new  pheno- 
mena, will  confer  a  &yor  by  informing  the  undersigned.  The  originator 
of  the  Mechanical  Paradox  represented  in* the  above  cut,  is  Mr.  Abner 
Lane,  of  Killingworth,  who  hajs  arranged  with  the  Holbrook  School  Ap- 
paratus Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  its  manufacture  and  sale.  It  will  be 
sent,  by  express,  to  any  person  remitting  the  price,  $6,00,  $3,00,  or  $2,50, 
according  to  style,  to  F.  C.  Bbownell,  Sec'y 

Sar^ordy  Conn, 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOMBNCLATDRK  AND  INDRX. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  number  of  recent  publications,  and  more  in 
our  Library,  of  older  date,  and  of  greater  value,  from  the  American, 
English,  French,  and  German  press,  on  the  history,  organization, 
administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  different  kinds  and 
grades,  and  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  education,  to  which  we  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  doing  so,  we 
propose  not  only  to  give  the  title-page  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
book  or  pamphlet,  but,  in  most  instances,  if  the  publication  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  education,  the  Contents  ;  and,  if  the 
work  consists  of  several  numbers  or  volumes,  an  Index  to  the  principal 
topics  treated  of. 

These  contents  and  indexes  will  ultimately  be  included  in  a  volume 
to  be  entitled  ''  Edocational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explana- 
tion of  words  and  terms  used  in  describing  systems  and  institutions  of 
education,  in  different  countries,  with  reference  to  books  and  pamphlets 
where  the  principal  subjects  connected  with  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration, instruction,  and  discipline  oi*  schools  are  discussed." 

This  volume  will  include  an  Index  to  the  principal  educational  peri- 
odicals and  official  reports  of  Superintendents  of  public  schools  in  tliis 
country.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary  and 
superior,  general  and  special,  as  well  as  of  able  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  education,  scattered  through  occasional  addresses, 
school  periodicals.  legislative  and  departmental  reports  and  documents, 
which  are  not  available  to  persons  engaged  in  educational  investiga- 
tions, from  their  not  having  access  to  those  publications,  or  not  knowing 
any  reliable  and  convenient  source  of  information  respecting  their 
contents. 

As  an  example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  most  important 
publications  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools  will  be  analyzed 
and  indexed,  we  publish  in  this  place  an  Index  to  the  twenty-^ix  volumes 
of  Proceedings  and  Lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
which  was  originally  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  useful- 
ness of  that  Association  in  tlie  variety  of  educational  subjects  and  topics 
presented  and  discussed  by  eminent  teachers  and  writers  at  its  annual 
meetings  since  1830.  ' 

We  shall  give  an  Index  to  the  five  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  from  1826  to  1830,  and  the  nine  volumes  of  the  American 
Annals  of  Education,  from  1831  to  1839,  in  an  early  number ;  also,  to  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal ;  and, 
to  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  American  Almanac. 
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Ira>BZ  to  the  Subject  of  each  Lecture,  the  Name  of  the  Lecturer,  and 
the  principal  Topics  discussed  in  the  Proceedings  and  Lectures  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  from  1880  to  1855 — 26  vols, 

N.  B.    Jl»  the  VoUanea  are  not  numbered  in  the  order  qf  their  piMicatum,  the  rtferenee  ie 

made  to  the  Tsar  in  tohich  the  annual  meeting  teae  hdd.    The  names  tf  the  Leeturermare 

printed  in  amaU  capitale. 

Pa«k.  Ts&m. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  Lecture  on  Morel  Education, 45  1831 

"           "           "          **  Duties  of  Parent!,        83  1604 

**          "       Common  complatnta  made  against  teactaers 133  1840 

Abstnetion  in  Yoang  Children, 143  1839 

Accent,  now  taught  to  Young  Children, 80  1842 

Acquisition  of  Knowledge  is  not  Education,  J.  6.  Carter, 66  1830 

Academies  and  High  Schools,  influence  of,  on  Common  Schools, 185  1831 

"           "         **         "       means  of  improving, 186  1834 

Academies,  place  of,  in  a  System  of,  American  Education, 901  1831 

"          Should  have  a  department  for  educating  TeacheiB, 909  1831 

Accidental  Education,  Mr.  Walker's  lecture  on, 3  1831 

Adams,  Jaspxr,  Relations  between  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  an  University,  .  141  1807 

Adams,  F.  A.,  Lecture  on  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 165  1845 

Adams,  William  J.,  Lecture  on  construction  and  ftimitureof  SchooI-iDoms,  335  1839 

Adams,  Solomoi*.  on  the  Classification  of  Knowledge, 31  1843 

Affections,  and  Moral  Faculties,  cultivated  by  exercise, fS  1830 

Aq5bw,  J.  H.,  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Office, 58  1843 

Agricultural  People,  ProC  Nott's  lecture  on  proper  education  for, 35  1835 

**           Schools,  first  started  by  Pestalozzi,        33  1853 

AixoTT,  A.  B.,  Lecture  on  Early  Intellectual  Education, 129  1839 

Alcott,  William  A.,  Prize  Essay  on  construction  of  school-bouses,      .    .    .  S41  1831 

^              '<              "  House  I  live  in,"  or  Human  Physiology, 49  1836 

Algebra,  Mr.  6mnd*«  lecture  on, 185  1830 

**      Should  succeed  Arithmetic,  T.  Sherwin, 148  1834 

AlphabetfRafonnin  the  English,  discussed, xvi.  1838 

AixBir,  EowABp  A.  H.,  Prize  Essay  on  Sy metrical  Development,       ....  3  1853 

American  Education,  essential  elements  of, 131  185S^ 

**              *<           must  be  Christian, 134  1859 

"              ««                 "     Intellectual 153  18» 

American  Teacher,  Mr.  Bellowes  Lecture, 937  1844 

American  Luttitute  of  Instruction,  Origin  of, iii.  ISliO 

<«                            <*           Organization  of, iv.  1830 

*«                             "           Constitution  of,       .    .  347  1830 

«                             "           By-Laws,       .    • 350  1330 

"                             "           Incorporation  of, 991  18:ii 

"                            *«           Members  of,  down  to  1850 135  18S0 

•«                             "           Index  to  published  lectures, 139  1850 

<«                            "           Annual  Meeting,  (See  each  Vol.,)  ....  X  1830 

«•                            "           Oflicers,  (See  Annual  Volume,)      ....  351  1830 

American  School  Agents  Society,      z.  1833 

American  People,  Education  of,  T.  C.  Phillips, 86  1831 

«              "                «             Judge  Stoiy, 158  1834 

««              ««                »•             Discussion, x.  1838 

Ancient  Language.^,  Mr.  Packard's  Lecture  on  Teaching, 155  1833 

A.fDaawB,  L.  P.,  Phonotopv  and  Phonography, 167  184d 

Andrews,  Abraham,  one  of  the  Founden  of  Institute, iii.  1830 

Apparatus,  introduction  of,  into  schools, 8  1834 

"         Use  of.      ...... 163  1H41 

AppTDpriation  in  uivor  of  American  Institute,  by  Legislature  of  Mass.,  8.  Fariey,  77  1834 

*^*^    "                      "            "              «              granted,   ........  «i.  1835 

Appropriateness  of  studies  to  state  of  mental  development^ 91  1847 

Architecture  as  eflTected  by  the  univenai  study  of  Drawing, 173  1853 

Art,  as  influenced  by  the  univernal  study  of  Drawing, 179  1853 

Arts,  schools  of  the,  by  W.  R.  Johnson, 973  183* 

Anold,  Dr.  Thomas,  as  a  teacher,  J.  Bates,  Jr., 39  1858 
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School-houses,  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge's  Communication  on,      ......  979  1831 

School- Masters,  Political  Influence  of.      63  1835 

School  Discipline.  Ends  of,  Henry  S.  McKeon  on, 133  1835 

School  Reform,  Cfharles  Broolcs  on,       161  1837 

School  System  of  Connecticut,  Dennison  Olmstead  on, 97  1838 

School  Instruction  and  Discipline,  Results  to  be  aimed  at  in, 99  1840 

School  Instruction,  Object  and  Means  of,  A.  B.  Muzzey  on, 63  1840 

School-room  an  aid  to  Self-education,  A.  B.  Muzzey, I(.9  1849 

School-keeping,  Roger  S.  Howard  on, 81  1843 

Schools,  Obstacles  to  Greater  Succera  in,       63  1844 

Schools,  Improvement  o^  Wm.  D.  Swan  on,     .    * 195  1848 

Schools,  Public  Duties  of  Legislatures  in  relation  to, 175  1849 

Schools,  Supervision  of,  D.  B.  Ha^ir  on, 41  1851 

Schools,  Common,  Present  Condition  and  Wants  of,       163  1851 

Schools,  Classification  of,  Samuel  Bumside  on, 73  1833 

Scboolsofthe%\n8,  W.Johnson  on, 973  1835 

Schools,  Common,  Management  of,  T.  Dwight,  Jr..  on, 906  1835 

Schools,  Ftiblic  and  Private,  Comparative  Merits  oi,  Theodore  Edson,  ....  93  1837 

Schools,  Model,  Thomas  D.  James  on, 77  1638 

Schools,  Duty  of  Visiting,  Thomas  A.  Greene  on,       37  1840 

School  Instruction,  Connection  of  Country  with,  G.F.Thayer  on, 83  1840 

Scholarship  for  Teachers  in  High  School xviil.  1853 

Scotland,  Secret  of  the  Success  of  the  Education  of, 54  1840 

Shbdo,  Paop.,  Position  of  Colleges  in  a  System  of  Sute  Education, ....  vi.  1849 

Shskiv in,  Thomas,  on  Teaching  the  Elements  of  Mathematics, 130  1834 

"                "        Power  of  Example, vi.  1848 

"  "        Remarks  at  Bath, v.  xix.  1855 

Sight^  Education  of,  The  Sense  of.  S.  J.  May 95  1864 

Simplicity  of  Character  as  effected  by  the  Common  Systems  of  Education,       .  137  1841 

Skin,  Physiology  of  the,  John  George  Metcalf  on, 37  1839 

Smith,  Elbsidok,  on  Classical  Culture, 68  1854 

Smith,  I.  V.  C,  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Organs  of  Sense, zvi.  1834 

Social  Affection  among  Pupils,  Importance  of  Cultivating,  J.  Blanchard,     .    .  155  1835 

Social  Duties,  to  be  cultivated  in  School, 17  1849 

Society,  as  an  Agent  in  Education, 131  1839 

SrBAB,  Wiixi AM  H.,. on  Recitations  and  Questions  in  Text-Books,        .    .    .  xiv.  18S 

Speculative  Impulsesmust  be  Cultivated, 13  1853 

Spelling,  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  C.  A.  Greene, 181  1851 

Spelling  and  Defining,  Gideon  F.Thayer  on, 195  1830 

**             Utility  and  necessity  of  Correct, ISB  1830 

**             Defective  methods  of  Oral, 197  1830 

"             Should  be  uught  mainly  by  Writing, 199  1830 

'<                  **      be  given  mainly  from  Reading  Books, 130  1830 

Spelling  Books,  Best  Method  of  Preparing  and  Using,  Horace  Mann  on,  .    .    .  1  1841 

Spine,  Common  destortion  of,  in  Females,  Dr.  Warren, 34  1830 

"               "       Moral  Causes  of, 36  1830 

"               «      Physical  " 40  1830 

Spies,  or  informing  of  each  other  among  Pupils, 39  1843 

Springfield,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1839, 1  1839 

Spiritual  Culture  in  Schools,  R.  C.  Waterston, 935  1835 

Spiritual  Impulses,  as  motives  to  Action, 76  1836 

Stanz,  Scene  of  Pestalozzi's  Labors, 38  1853 

Stove,  T.  D.  P.,  on  Teaching  Elocution  in  Schools, 197  1836 

Stoet,  Josbfh,  on  the  Science  of  Government,  as  a  Study  in  Schoob,  ...  949  1834 

Stowb,  Calvin  E.,  Religious  Element  In  Education, 1  1844 

BtewBR,  Dngal,  on  the  OliJect  of  Education, 10  1830 

Study,  Motives  to,  witlkmt  the  aid  of  Emulation,       195  1831 

SvixivAR,  William,  Introductory  Lecture  by, 3  1833 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Memorial  to  Legislature  respecting,    .  xziv.  1836 

Saporintendent  of  Schools  in  each  Sute,      5  1854 

Suporiatendent  of  Schools  in  each  City, 6  1854 

Bapenrision  of  Schools  should  be  Improved, 73  1834 

**                 **       Lecture  on.  1^  D.  B.  Hagar, 41  1851 

SwaUan  Teacher,  instance  of  whipping  a  boy, 89  1831 

SwAxr,  Wiluam  D.,  on  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,       195  1846 

"               "        **    on  the  Duties  of  Teachers,       xv.  1853 

**              "        "    on  the  Educational  Services  of  Bamom  Field,      .    .    .  xvii.  1851 

flwitzoilaiid.  Condition  of  Education  In, x.  1850 

««                 "        W.  A.  Brooks, 113  1831 
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TMt«,  CalUvation  of,  in  Earlv  Life,  Importsnce  of,  A.  Parish, 130  1864 

Tute,  Clawic,  Cultivation  of,  in  Common  Schools, 77  1838 

Tatlob,  J.  Ortil,  on  Common  Schools  of  Europe  and  United  States,  .    .  XYii.  1837 

Teacher,  the  Faithful,  some  of  the  duties  of,  Alfred  Greenleaf  on, 185  1843 

Teacher,  some  of  the  dangers  of  a, .  103  1844 

Teacher,  the  American,  John  N.  Bellows  on, ^Q7  1844 

"                      "         C.  Brooks 170  1837 

Teacher,  a  Perfect,  Beau-Ideal  of,  Dennison  Olmstead, 63  1845 

Teacher,  dualiflcation  of,  Nathan  Hunroe  on, 63  1848 

Teacher,  Characteristics  of  a  True,  John  D.  Philbrick  on, 69  1850 

Teacher,  the,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 71  1851 

Teachers,  Necessity  of  Educating, 943  1833 

Teachers  of  Common  SctiooLs.  Female  Duties  of,  Daniel  Kimball  on,      ...  105  1836 

Teacbent'  Seminaries  (Normal  Schools,)  Charles  Brooki  on,       161  1837 

"               "           Resolutions  respecting,        six.  1836 

"              "           Directors  instructed  to  memorialize  Legislature  on,    .    .  xix.  1836 

Teachers,  Literary  Responsibilify  of,  Charles  White  on, 3  1838 

Teachers  and  Parentii,  Mutual  Duties  of,       143  1838 

Teachers,  Claims  of  our  Age  and  Country  on, 139  1839 

Teachers,  Common  Complaints  made  against,  Jacob  Abbott,       133  1840 

Teachers,  Compensation  of, ISO  1848 

Teachers,  Compensation,  increased, 13  1854 

Teachers  in  District  Schools,  Constant  change  of,  S.  Farley, 70  1834 

Teachora,  Daily  Preparation  of,        159  1843 

"         Extract  from  a  Guide  for  Teachers 161  1849 

Teachers*  Office,  Moral  Dignity  of.  J.  H.  Agnew  on, 58  1843 

Teachers'  Office,  Dignity  of,  J(»el  Hawes  on, 1  1845 

Teachers'  Institutes,  County,  Salem  'J'own  on, 199  1845 

Teachere*  Institutes,  History  and  Plan  of,  S.  Town, 19  1845 

«               «*               «                «*          H.  Barnard         vii.  1849 

Teachers  and  Parents,  Cooperation  of,  Jaaib  Batchelder  on,        •  25  1848 

Teachers,  Moral  Responsibility  of,  Wllliani  H.  Wood  on, 139  1843 

Teachers,  Morals  and  Manners  of,  Henry  K.  Oliver,       1  1851 

Teachers,  Incentives  to  Mental  Culture  among,         1  18S8 

Teachers,  Higher  Estimate  of  Service, ■ S3  I85Q 

Teachers,  Professional  Education  of, xvii.  1830 

Teacher,  moral  office  of  a,  by  G.  Rc^  nolds, 45  1655 

Teaching  as  a  Profession,  by  B.  F.Tweed, 1  1855 

Teaching,  Failures  in,  Mr.  Kingsbiiry  on, 1  1846 

Teaching,  Principles  of,  common  to  all 17  1830 

Teaching,  Specific  Instruction  in  the  Art  of, x.  1841 

Teaching,  7'horough,  Wm.  H.  Brooks  on, *  99  1839 

Text-Books,  Essential  Features  of  good, «    .    .    .    .  63  1846 

Texi-Dooks,  Manner  in  which  they  should  be  Constructed,    .......  18  1830 

"           Evils  of  variety  and  cbange  of, 73  1834 

"               "               "                  "    and  remedy. xii.  1835 

THATxa,  Giosozt  F.,  Remarks  on  the  Character  or,  David  P.  Page,       ...  x.  1848 

"               "             Lecture  on  Spelling  and  Defining,        125  1830 

"              "             Connection  of  Courtesy  with  School  Instruction,   ...  83  1840 

"              "             Theology,  Namral,  as  a  Study  in  Sdiools, 107  1839 

"               "             Opening  Address  at  Kcene. v.  1851 

*<              **            One  of  the  foundera  of  institute, iii.  1830 

Tick  NOR,  GaoROK,  on  the  best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Living  Languages,    .  27  1833 

TiLLirroHAST,  P.,  on  Errors  in  teaching  the  Elements  of  somo  Studies,       .    .  viii.  1846 

Tobacco,  Duty  of  Teachers  to  abolish  the  Use  of, xiv.  183G 

Town,  Salem,  on  County  Teachers'  Institutes,         199  1845 

Towns,  Obligation  of,  to  elevate  the  Character  of  Common  Schools,    ....  109  1846 

'Foucli,  Sent«o of,  may  be  Cultivated, J15  1831 

Troy,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at.  in  1852, v.  1853 

Trustees  of  Ctilleges,  their  appropriate  Functions, 155  1837 

Truth,  the  Object  of  all  Education, 24  1853 

Tw»D,B.  F.,  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession 1  1855 

Unconscious  Tuition,  F.  D.  Huntington,  on, 101  1855 

Union  Schools,  Introduction  of,  since  1830, 4  1854 

Universal  Language,  Samuel  G.  Howe  on,         37  1843 

University,  Relation  between  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  a, 139  1837 

University  and  Seminaries  of  Higher  Education, 141  1837 

Vaughn,  John  A.,  on  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  Schools, ziil  1831 

Ventilation  of  School-houses, xx.  1848 

Vermont,  Common  School  System  of, • xx.  1S48 

"               "                  " xi.  1849 

Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools,  William  C.  Woodbridge  on, 233  1830 

**       <*                "            **       Joseph  Harrington  on, 53  1838 

•«       "                "            "       A.  N.  Johnson  on, 245  1845 

Vocal  Music,  Testimony  to  the  Value  of,  by  Martin  Luther, 241  1830 

•                         "               Plato,      . 243  1830 

Schwartz, 948  1830 

NIemeyer 248  1830 

Dcnzel,        248  1830 

Fellenberg, 949  1830 
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Vocal  Music,  Testimony  to  the  Valuo  of,  by  Pfeiffer,       946  1830 

«<           "       Principles  of  Pestaloszian  Method, 353  1830 

Voice,  CidtiTation  of,       xx.  1831 

«•                  "              128  1837 

"       Philosophy  of,       944  1837 

Voluntary  Gounes  in  Colleges,       S9  1833 

Visible  Ulttstrationa,  Utility  of, 65  1823 

Visitatorial  Power  of  Colleges, 143  1837 

Visiting  Schools,  Duty  of,  Thomas  A.  Greene,      57  1840 

W&LKxa,  Ama»a,  Political  Economy  a  Study  for  Common  Schools,    ....  95  1850 

^ALKsa,  James,  Intioductory  Lecture,  (Accidental  Education,) 3  1831 

Valkingin  the  open  air,  D.  Warren, 43  1830 

\^ABaKN,  Joas  C.,  on  Physical  Education, 95  1830 

Wabmiv,  Gxoroe  W.,  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Good  Teacher,  ....  xvii.  1838 

Wa»hbuk!t,  Embht,  on  the  Political  Influence  of  Schoolmasters,       ....  63  1835 

Watisstoiv,  R.  C,  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture, 935  1855 

WATLArro,  FRAircia,  Introductory  Discourse  in  1830, 1  1830 

*<                «(         Introductory  Discourse  in  1654, 1  1854 

"                ^(          on  the  Study  of  Language, 1  1847 

"                **          Objects  of  Intellectual  Education, 4  1830 

"                "          Education  a  Science, 19  1830 

"                *<          Manner  in  which  Mind  should  be  Trained,       ....  14  1830 

"                "          on  Text-Books, 18  1830 

*«                "          on  a  Prevalent  Error  in  Education, 19  1830 

**                "          on  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages, 91  1830 

"                «♦             "           "        **        Mathematics, ,_ .    .  93  1830 

**                "          on  the  Dignity  and  Rewards  of  Teaching,    .....  S3  1830 

"                "          on  the  Progress  of  Education  since  1830, 9  1854 

««                "                           "        on  Gradation  of  Schools, 9  1854 

"        '       *<                          "       on  Appointment  of  Superintendents,      .  6  1854 

«                **                          "       on  Mode  of  Teaching, 7  1854 

««                "                          **       on  School  Apparatus, 8  1853 

"                "                           "        on  School  Hours, 10  1854 

"                "                           "        on  Normal  Schools, •    .  11  1854 

"                "                          "        on  Teachers*  Institutes, la  1854 

"                «                           "        on  Teachers  Wages, 13  1854 

*(                "                          "       on  Attendance  of  Children  at  School,    .  14  1854 

"                "                          "       on  School  and  Village  Libraries,       .    .  16  1654 

"                "                          "       on  School  Joumalsi. 16  1834 

^*                "          How  may  Education  be  still  more  improved,    ....  18  1854 

**                "          Progressive  develupnient  of  the  Faculties, 19  1854 

Webster,  Daniel,  True  Influence  of  Learning, 191  1835 

"             "        Influence  of  the  Bible  on  New  England, 93  1843 

Webster,  Noah,  Tribute  to,  by  Mr.  Thayer, 137  1830 

Wblo,  a.  U.,  on  Classical  In^itruction, 163  1849 

WxLLs,  W^iLLiAM  H.,  ou  Solf-reliance, 83  1854 

Well-doing,  Incitements  to  Intellectual  and  Moral, 71  1838 

Well-wiihing, 75  1836 

WxsTON,E.  P.,  on  Education  of  Dauehtors, .  73  1855 

West,  Influence  of  Social  Relations  in  the,  upon  Professional  Success,    ...  93  1853 

Whbblxr,  Charlbs  (L,  on  Essential  Elements  of  American  Education,    .    .  131  1850 

Whipping-boy  to  a  King^s  Son, 14  18i3 

Whispering  in  School,  llow  tu  be  Managed,  discussion  on, vi.  1845 

Whitakbb,  William  J.,  on  Drawing  as  a  Means  of  Education, 15.1  1853 

Whitb,  E.,  Inuroductory  Discourse, - .    .  3  1837 

Whitb,  Charlbs,  on  Literary  Responsibility  of  Teachers, 3  1838 

Whitb,  Elisha.  on  Condition  of  Common  Schools  in  the  South,      .    .    .    .  xv.  1833 

Whitman,  J.,  Homo  Preparation  for  School, 1  1846 

WiirtLOW  UoBBARD,  ou  InnovaUons  in  Education, 169  1834 

WiivBS,  E.  C,  on  Girard  College, 85  1849 

Wiu^ARD,  SiDiTBr,  on  English  Composition, xviii.  181^5 

Williams,  Jud^e,  on  the  Advantages  of  Lyceums,       159  1830 

WiTHiifOT0iv,LB0iff ABO,  on  Emulation  in  Schools, 131  1833 

WooDnaiDOB,  W.  C,  on  Vocal  Music, 931  1830 

M              <«      on  the  Size  and  Ventilation  of  School-rooms,      .    .    .    ,  961  1831 

«              «*      on  the  best  Mode  of  Teaching  Geography, 919  1833 

"               "       on  Juvenile  Population  of  the  United  States,       .    .    .    .  xiii.  1833 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  W.,  Communication  on  School-houses 971  1831 

Wood,  W.  H.,  Moral  Responsibility  of  Teachers, 139  1849 

Woman,  her  interest  in  a  better  Education,  C.  Cushing, 99  1834 

Worcester,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at.  in  1837, 1  1837 

Words,  Meaning  of,  bow  uught  to  Young  Children,  D.  Howe, 58  1849                             | 

Words  on  Teaching  before  Letters,  in  learning  to  Read,  discussion  on,       .    .  vii.  1841 

"                  ««                         "                                   H.  Mann, 13  1841 

«*                  «*                         "                                   C.  Pierce, 156  1843                              I 

**                 "                        "            Objections  to,  S.  S.  Greene,    ....  994  1844 

Written  Reviews, 103  1858 

Wtmaiv,  Ed w ABO,  on  Influence  of  Social  Relations  in  the  West, 99  1850                             | 

Wyttenbach,  on  the  Reperusal  of  Demosthenes, 116  1854                             j 

Young,  Samuel,  on  the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament, 95  1843                            | 
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Inteoduction  to  ths  Studt  of  Art,  by  M.  A.  Dwight.  l2mo.,  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

There  are  varioua  indioatloDB  in  our  ootmtry  that  the  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
oontiniially  adYancing.  Ckwtly  paintings,  by  ancient  and  modem  artists,  find  ready 
porchasers ;  print  shope  are  on  the  increase ;  a  demand  is  felt  in  manufiKstaring 
oommanities  for  good  designers ;  and,  finally,  many  schools,  both  private  and 
oommon,  have  b^gim  to  consider  drawing  as  a  proper  part  of  even  an  elementary 
education. 

Many  persons,  however,  interested,  as  teachers  or  scholars,  m  the  stody  of  art, 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  good  manual,  in  which  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  hiws 
of  design  should  be  briefly  and  clearly  set  forth.  Such  a  hand-book  has  now  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Dwight  Herself  a  thorough  scholar,  an  admirer  of  all  that  is 
beautifiil  in  nature  and  art,  and,  more  than  that,  a  saccessful  teacher  of  practical 
drawing,  she  has  written  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  in  any  fiunily  or  school 
where  the  crayon  has  found  its  way,  or  where  an  inquiring  mind  is  seeking  for 
those  principles  by  which  to  appreciate,  with  discriminating  taste  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  haman  genius. 

As  her  book  is  only  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art,''  it  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  laws  of  line  and  perspective,  light  and  shade,  color,  compositJon,  expression, 
and  kindred  topics.  There  are  valuable  introductory  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  fhime,  and  a  full  and  excellent  statement  of  the  meaning  of  symbolic 
colors  and  embleons.  Should  this  volume  meet  with  the  success  which  it  deserves, 
there  are  reasons  to  expect  that  it  will  he  followed  by  other  works  of  a  corres- 
ponding character.  Its  general  introduction  into  our  higher  schools  and  especially 
into  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  would  awaken  a  love  for  artistic  pursuits,  where 
it  does  not  yet  exist,  and  would  correct  the  taste  and  improve  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful. 

EDUCATIONAL   MKRTINGS   IN   AUGOST. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edocatior  will  hold 
its  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  August 
12th,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  continuing  in  session  through  the  following  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  Introductory  Address  by  Henry  Barnard,  the  retiring 
President.  Papers  will  be  read  and  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Tappan,  Prof. 
Boise,  Prof.  Haven,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  Gillespie,  of  Union 
College }  Pres.  Dr.  White,  c»f  Wabash  College  j  Rev.  Dr.  Specs,  of  Milwaukie; 
Prof.  Turner,  of  IH'mois  College;  Prof.  Barnard,  of  University  of  Missiasippi ; 
Pres.  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal ;  Prof.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  and  others. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its 
Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th.  The  exercises,  it  is  understood,  will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinarOy 
interesting  character. 

The  American  iNSTrruTE  of  Instruction  wiU  hold  its  Twtnty-teventh  Annual 
Meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t  of  August.  Intro- 
ductory Address  by  President  Walker,  of  Cambridge.  [We  have  not  reoeived  the 
Programme  of  Exercises.] 
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I.    COHIOM  OR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THS  UNITE])  STATES. 


Hav»o  exhibited  in  the  Joarnal  for  March  and  May,  the  magnitude  of  the  edn- 
caAional  intereat'of  the  United  States,  in  a  series  of  stadstical  tables  made  npihnati 
the  census  returns  of  1860,  showing  the  aggregate  and  juyenile  population  of  the 
several  states,  the  mitaber  of  educataonal  institutions  of  different  grades,  with  their 
teachers,  pupils  and  annual  cost,  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  not  having 
received  the  lowest  form  of  .mstmction;  and  having  in  a  subsequent  number  pM- 
seated  the  statistics  of  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the  avails  of  pub- 
lic fimds  or  taxation  in  each  State,  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  condition  of  i^e. 
Common  or  Public  Schools,  with  the  means  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement, 
as  set  fofrth  in  extracts  from  official  and  legislative  documents  and  address^i; 
These  extracts  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  population,  &oy^ 
before  given* 

ALABAMA- 

Sqfori  of  Aa  aqterinimdtfU  of  £iueation  [W.  F.  Perry]  of  (fte  StaU  of  Alabama, 
to  ths  Governor,  Oct.  1, 1855.    86  pages. 

This  is  the,first  B^pOrt'  of  the  Superintendent  ef  Education,  and  is  confined  to 
an  aceoont  of  preliminary  operations. 

DiFFiCui/riBS  IN  OBOAinziiro  an  efficient  btstem.  The  building  up  of 
an  effieieni  educational  system,  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  circumstances  of 
a  large  community,  has  never  been  accomplished,  hitherto,  but  by  the  patient, 
anrenoittiiig  efforts  of  successive  years.  The  experience  of  otner  states  abundantiy 
proves  that  liberal  appropriations  and  legislative  enactments  can  npt,  of  them- 
selves, impart  to  suon  a  system  that  vitahty  and  energy  which  are  essential  to  its 
nltimate  saccess.  It  must  rely  mainly  for  these  upon  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion,— upon  a  rational,  all-pervading  interest  on  the  subject,  which  sprmfn  not  up 
8p(miaiieoasly  or  ttom.  sudden  impulse,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  a  sort  m  pitxsess 
I  of  education,  bv  which  the  whole  people  are  brought  to  esteem  the  proper  train- 
ing of  thoee  wno  are  to  come  after  them,  as  their  paramount  duty  and  highest 
earthly  concOTO. 

EdugatxovaIi  Funds.  The  two  ftinds  placed  under  his  control,  under  the  gen* 
eral  title  of  Educational  Fund,  were  created  at  different  times,  were  subject  to 
diffisrent  law^  and  sustained  different  relations.  One  was  the  propertv  of  the 
State,  consolidated  and  unchangmg  in  amount;  the  cffher  belong  to  t&e  town- 
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•hips  in  their  indiTidnal  capacity,  distributed  among  tliem  in  all  possible  amoonts, 
ninging  from  a  few  cents  per  annum  to  many  hundreds  of  df^lars,  and  was  con- 
stantly- accumulating.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  was  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks ;  another  And  much  the  larger  was  in  the  treasniy ;  a  third,  hi 
the  form  of  sixteenth  section  notes,  was  found  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
FubUc  Accounts,  and  scattered  oveftihe  State  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  withheld 
under  si>ecial  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  unite  these  two  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  |;:eneral  sys- 
tem of  accounts  which  would  do  ftill  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none; 
cost  an  amount  of  thought  and  labor,  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect, 
and  which  few,  perhaps,  can  now  realize. 

Visitation  by  SrFBBixTxiiDKifT.  The  superintendent  has  thus  far  found  time 
to  traverse  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  of  the  counties,  generally  delivering  two  ad- 
dresses in  each,  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  remainder  before  his  term 
of  office  expires.  These  visits,  thougn  hurried,  and  often  unavoidably  made  at  the 
most  unfavorable  times  for  obtaining  audiences,  and  enlisting  public  attention,  are 
believed  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  by  no  means  mconsiderable. 

Beshlts  of  Personal  Observation.  That  which  most  prominently  strikes 
the  attention  of  one  favored  with  such  a  field  of  observation,  is  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  ever  to  accomplish  what  all  acknowledge 
to  be  desirable — a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Alabama,  it  is  true,  can  point  with  just  pride  to  her  colleges  and  hifj^h  schools, 
her  institutes  and  academies.  Perhaps  in  no  State  of  the  &utfa  have  mdlvidual 
citizens  and  communities  exhibited  more  liberality  of  sentiment.  No  where  have 
greater  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  been  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education.  The  undersisned  would  be  the  last  to  stifie  such  sentiments,  or  to  dis- 
parage the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  those  sacrifices  and  exertions.  Ike 
melancholy  refiection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself,  tliat  three-fourths  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  have  hitherto  either  gone  without  instruction  entirely^  or  have  been 
crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  school-houses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  black-boards,  often  without  the  necessary  text-books,  and  still 
oftener  without  competent  teachers. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  arrogance  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem has  supplied  all  these  wants.  It  has  certainly  imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  common  school  operations  of  the  State.  It  has  increased  tne  attendance  upon 
most  of  the  schools  previously  kept  up,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many, 
where  none  before  existed.  But  the  improvement  thus  far,  is  in  ^e  extent  to 
which  educational  facilities  have  been  diffused,  rather  than  in  the  ckaracter  of  the 
facilities  themselves.  The  increase  of  the  school  ftmd  may  have  crowded  the 
houses,  but  it  has  not  always  dispelled  blank  eheerlessness  from  its  old  dominion. 
It  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policv  which  controls  men  under  an  increase*' 
of  private  gains— to  pull  down  the  old  barns  And  build  greater.  It  has  added 
largelv  to  Uie  demand  for  teachers'  services;  but  it  has  not  miparted  the  necessaiy 
qualifications  to  those  who  are  engnged  in  the  mighty  field  or  labor.  -^^  Owls  and 
bats  "  are  still  employed  "  to  teach  young  eagles  how  to  fiy,  because  they  will 
work  cheap." 

There  is  another  conviction  to  which  the  undersigned  has  been  forced  by  exten- 
sive intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  that  the 
present  educational  movement  is  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — ^that  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  all  judicious 
measures  for  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  system  afready  in  existence. 

Reasons  for  Pbbseverancb.  The  foUowmg  propositions  are,  in  conclusion, 
respectftilly  submitted,  as  containing  some  of  the  mora  prominent  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  that  line  of  policy  bv  the  State: 

1.  The  intervention  and  effort  of  society  in  its  or^nizea  poiitioal  capacity,  con- 
stitutes the  only  means  by  which  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  ever  be 
secured.  Neither  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  present, 
reveal  any  other  agency  adequate  to  its  accomplishment  The  question  of  a  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  such  effort  here,  amounts  to  a  direct  issue  between 
general  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  wide  spread,  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
other. 

2.  No  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  great  object  exists 
in  Alabama,  which  have  not  been  encountered  and  triumphed  over  in  other  States. 
Indeed  the  achievements  of  the  present  year  will  challenge  comparison  with  what 
has  ever  been  accomplished,  elsewhere,  with  the  same  means  and  in  die  same 
length  of  time. 

a.  General  intelligence  and  virtue  are  included  in  the  very  idea  of  m  gorem- 
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ment  where  the  people  are  the  great  depositories  of  power,  and  the  ultimate  tribu- 
nal to  which  all  questions  of  national  policy  are  referred.  *^  Thej  who  goTem, 
must  know  how  to  fovem;  and  they  who  ^vem  rightly  must  themselves  be 
right"  Mr.  Mansfiem  says,  '*  There  is  a  positive  antagonism  between  the  posses- 
sioD  of  civil  power  requiiinff  the  highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  want  of  that 
intelli^nce  and  inte^ty,  which  are  essential  to  the  right  use  <tf  reason  itself." 

It  will  not  be  considered  improper  to  introduce  in  this  conneziouj  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  government,  and  the  great  republican  philosopher  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Yancey,  January  16, 1816.  uses  this  lan- 
guage: **If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  finee,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  functionaries  of  every  govern- 
ment have  propensities  to  command  at  will,  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  con- 
stitnents.  There  is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people  themselves;  nor 
can  they  be  safe  with  them,  without  information.  When  the  press  is  free  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe." 

4.  Aside  from  the  overwhelming  motives  of  self-preservation,  which  apply  to 
nations  us  to  individuals,  every  consideration  of  sound  domestic  economy  demands 

•  at  the  hands  of  government  a  liberal  encouragement  of  the  means  of  education. 
The  State  that  scatters  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge  most  profusely,  will  over 
reap  the  richest  harvest  of  golden  fruit,  in  the  increased  thrift  and  industry,  proe- 
penty  and  happiness  of  its  people. 

5.  And  finally,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  propertv  for  the  government 
to  assess  upon  each  individual  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  eoucating  me  children 
of  the  community,  up  to  such  a  point,  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lives,  and  the  well-being  of  society  require. 

To  perfect  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  the  Superintendent  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  single  Commissioner  instead  of  the  Board,  for  each  County;  the 
publication  at  the  capitol  of  a  Monthly  Educational  Journal;  the  holding  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  SchooL 

ARKANSAS. 
We  have  received  no  school  document,  official  or  legislative,  relative  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fifth  Annual  R^vri  of  ^  SuptrwUndmt  of  PuNic  Intiructhn  [Paul  K.  Hubbs] 
^    of  the  StaU  of  OaHfornia,    January  17, 1866. 

CoNDmoH  OF  Public  Sentimbnt.  Public  sentiment  was  never  more  thor- 
oughly aroused  than  at  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  education. 
From  the  Colorado  to  the  Klamath,  from  the  Nevada  Alps  to  the  ocean,  the  most 
distmguished  citizens  of  this  State  are  laboring  to  extend  the  influence  and  elevate 
tiie  condition  of  the  common  school. 

With  this  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  hi  view  of  the  fact,  that  we  are, 
in  respect  to  common  school  education,  not  only  very  far  in  arrear  to  our  Atlantic 
brethren,  but  also  to  civilized  Europe,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  this  great  effort  was  more  imperiously 
called  for. 

ScHooi^  FuHD.  We  are  nominally  possessed  of  a  large  school  property,  but 
practically  do  not  receive  enough  income  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  hundred  and 
six  teachers  for  two  weeks*  wc^  in  the  six  months  of  their  labor,  for  which  the 
small  sum  of  $28,260.60  was  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the 
1st  instant,  being  the  entire  income  to  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  past  half 
year. 

Scnooi«  Attsmdancb.  The  Annual  Report  from  this  department  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1866,  held  this  language;  **  Three-fourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
growing  up  devoid  of  learning  to  read  or  write."  **  So  far  from  exiting  a  future 
mcrease  proportioned  to  the  immhient  wants  of  this  great  comnronity,  it  is  evident 
that  without  radical  and  positive  change  in  the«uppiies,  by  legislative  action,  we 
shall  have  a  meager  return  for  the  present  year  from  ^the  schools,  many  of  which 
are  now  being  abandoned  for  lack  of  support"  The  Legislature  of  1866,  did  not 
extend  the  aid  solicited  from  this  department,  and  many  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  support.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  effort  to  sus- 
tain common  schools  nas  deservedly  won  her  a  world-wide  reputation,  (and  as  a 
natural  consequence  amid  all  her  dJMsters,  put  her  bonds  at  a  premium,)  in  that 
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city  there  is  a  daily  ayerage  of  S,988  children  reported  out  of  school;  and  in  the 
ooonty  districts  of  San  Francbco,  forty-flTe  only  of  four  hundred  and  nine  are  in 
the  school.  In  Stockton,  nearly  one-half  are  in  daily  ayerage  attendance.  Sacra- 
mento City,  two  in  flye;  and  Afarysyille,  but  one  in  tiiree~-no  doubt  in  many  cases 
owing  to  uie  wilful  neglect  (if  so  mild  a  term  can  properly  be  used,)  of  the  parent 
or  guardian.  In  some  places,  as  will  appear  by  the  appendix,  but  one  in  seyen 
are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school. 

Of  the  26,170  resident  children  reported,  6.428  form  the  daOy  ayerage  attend- 
ance at  the  common  schools.  The  private  scnools  will  not  probably  mcrease  the 
number  beyond  7,000  m  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  19,000?  They  are 
under  the  charge  of  this  department,  subject  to  legislatlye  action. 

School  Lands.  It  Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  talk  about  our  great  resources  in 
public  school  property,  whilst  no  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  it  from 
loss,  much  less  to  realize  the  income  due  from  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  in  reUtion  to  survey  and  pre-emption,  (March  8d,  1858,) 
provides,  that  two  sections  of  every  thirty-six,  when  surveyed,  be  set  apart  for  the 
school  purposes  of  the  township. 

Of  the  500,000  acres  donated  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  April  4th,  1841,  and 
diverted  by  our  Constitution  to  school  purposes,  the  greater  part  remains  undis- 
posed of. 

The  aid  to  the  University  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  established,  from  lands 
donated  by  the  GreneraJ  Government,  like  that  from  nearly  all  the  school  lands, 
continues  a  deferred  hope,  upon  which  the  mind  may  look  at  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  to  revise  little  else  than  the  clouds  that  environ  it. 

SsMuvABT  Lands.  The  Seminary  lands  awaiting  only  the  U.  S.  surveys,  to  be 
fully  and  conclusively  located,  I  recommend  to  be  placed  at  once  under  the  entire 
title,  control,  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  which  I 
can  not  doubt  the  Legislature  will  proyide  for  at  an  early  day,  in  ^  An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  California  State  University.'* 

School  Law.  We  have  no  free  school  system.  Cities  are  em^Mwered,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  raise  means,  and^  to  a  certain  extent,  maintain  free  schools. 
The  counties  may  or  may  not  levy  a  limited  tax,  to  maintain  schools,  depending 
upon  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  board  that  has  done  more  eood  in 
checking  extravagant  county  expenditures,  tnan  was  anticipated,  even  by  me  best 
friends  of  the  supervisory  system ;  but  with  heavy  old  county  debts  too  often 
pressing  upon  them,  they  are  timid,  and  too  frequently  parsimonious  in  respect  to 
the  schools.  In  some  densely  settled  counties,  no  tax  whatever  has  been  levied 
for  school  purposes ;  moreover  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  for  school  expendi- 
ture of  the  county,  is  not  as  thorough  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  could  be 
desired,  otherwise  the  returns  to  this  department  would  be  more  explicit  and  i 
satisfactory. 

School  Books.  Immediately  upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office.  I 
designated,  in  accordance  with  tne  Act,  a  uniform  series  of  books  to  be  used  m  the 
schools.  The  recommendation  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  Superintendent 
has  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  books  designated  comprised  the  very  latest  and 
most  improved  works  used  in  the  Atlantic  States;  but  our  bookstores  were  so 
crowded  with  the  refuse  books  thrown  out  at  the  East,  at  low  prices  there,  at  least, 
that  the  most  valuable  works,  adapted  to  the  advanced  progress  of  the  common 
school  system,  could  scarcely  be  had. 

Sectarian  Action.  The  Superintendent  has  no  adequate  power  under  the 
existing  law.  to  check  as  should  oe  done,  any  sectarian  bias  or  control,  exercised 
upon  the  puoUc  schools.  A  sectarian  war  is  in  embryo,  which  if  not  quieted  at 
once,  will,  combined  with  other  causes,  produce  a  hngering  death,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  popular  education  In  this  State.  The  rejection  of  weU  qualified  teach- 
ers at  one  time,  because  of  their  religious  faith,  produces  a  reacting  opposite  ex- 
treme at  another  time,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  sects  become  excited  to  have 
then*  own  members  used  as  teachers,  and  their  own  churches  as  school  houses. 
This  is  all  wrong,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Denominational  Couleqks.  Whilst  we  thus  maintain  intact,  steadily  but 
firmly,  the  proper  administration  «f  the  common  school  system,  let  us  not  under- 
value the  efforts  makmg  by,  emphatically,  the  good  men  of  our  land,  in  rearing 
colleges  worthy  the  support  of  the  State,  tnough  established  by  religious  influence 
and  controlled  by  relifi;ious  dommation.  Throe  colleges  have  been  chartered  in 
accordance  with  law  during  the  past  year:  one  at  Santa  Clara,  under  cliarge  of 
the  Methodist  Society;  one  at  Oakland,  undercharge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  at  San  Jose,  under  care  of  those  who  proress  the  Catholic  faith.    They 
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are  all  straggliiiff  in  their  infancy,  but  destined  to  mnch  good.    I  recommend  that 
a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  to  eaoh  of  these  colleges. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bepart  of  the  Siq>erifUendent  of  Qmman  SchooU  [John  D.  Philbrick]  to  the  Gen- 
eral Astemblyy  May^  1856.    198  pages. 

This  docnment,  besides  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent,  embraces  an 
Appendix  of  great  value,  viz.,  Beports  of  Visits  and  Educational  Lectures  by 
Agents  appointed  by  the  Superintendent;  Extracts  from  School  Visitors  (Local 
Committee  of  Supenrlsion)  Beports;  An  Educational  Tract— a  Teacher's  Appeal 
to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils ;  Circular  to  School  Visitors  respecting  certain  propo* 
sed  changes  in  the  School  Laws ;  An  Argument  for  Free  Schools  from  Horace 
Mann*s  Tenth  Report  as  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ;  Places 
and  Descriptions  of  School-houses;  Specimens  of  Rules  and  Begulations  for 
Schools;  Inqmries  addressed  to  School  Visitors;  Tables  of  Returns  by  School  Vis- 
itors; List  of  Teachers*  Conventions  or  Institutes  held  in  Connecticut  since  1868. 

Labors  of  Supebihtxndbht.  These  include  personal  attention  and  teaching 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  preparation  for  and  conducting  eight  Teachers'  Institutes; 
delivering  addresses  in  different  counties ;  answering  questions  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  School  Law;  decidmg  claims  for  payment  of  public  money  forfeited; 
consulting  with  teachers  and  committees;  assisting  in  a  revision  of  the  Sohoel 
Law,  and  in  editing  of  the  Common  School  JonmaL  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  health  of  the  Superintendent  should  have  broken  down  under  these  man- 
ifold and  arduous  labors. 

Tkachbbs'  Imstitdtieb.  Eight  Institutes  were  held,  one  in  each  county,  witii 
an  attendance  of  786  members.  The  added  experience  and  observation  of  another 
year  tend  to  confirm  the  favorable  opinion  I  have  heretofore  entertained  in  relation 
to  Teachers'  Institutes.  If  rightly  conducted,  they  are  instruments  of  much  good, 
not  only  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  but  also  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
meet  A  recent  writer  has,  very  appropriately  I  think,  called  them  "  distributing 
offices,"  by  means  of  which  the  various  improvements  in  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement are  disseminated  through  aU  parts  of  the  State. 

State  Noriial  ScHOOii.  This  institution  has  continued  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  each  year  adds  to  the  convic- 
tion that  its  establishment  was  the  result  of  a  true  foresight  During  the  last 
winter,  the  number  in  attendance  was  unusually  lai^,  bemg  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Afanv  of  the  mduates  of  this  school  are  making  themselves  eminently  usef\il 
as  teachers,  and  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best  graded 
schools. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  four  hxmdred  of  the  teachers  employed  within  the 
State  have  been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  members  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  many  of  these  nave  given  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Educational  Tracts.  About  1000  copies  of  an  excellent  Tract  on  the  con- 
solidation of  districts,  was  printed  and  curcuhited  gratuitously.  Nearly  6000  cop- 
ies of  another  Tract,  entitled  "  A  Teacher's  appeal  to  the  parents  of  nis  pupils," 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  at  a  trifling  charge. 

It  was  thought  that  these  little  messengers^  if  sent  abroad,  would  find  an  audi- 
ence with  many  wlio  would  not,  otherwise,  ^ve  a  listening  ear  or  lend  a  co-opera- 
ting hand  in  benalf  of  the  ^at  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Having  great  confidence  m  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  upon  the  people, 
I  would  most  respectftilly  and  earnestly  urge  that  a  reasonable  sum  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  avail  myself,  still  more  extensively, 
of  this  great,  but  effectual,  way  of  awakening  biterest  and  securing  right  action. 

CoMMon  School  Journal.  The  Journal  has  been  regularly  published  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  several  numbers  have  been  sent  to  the  acting  School  Visll^ 
ors  m  the  various  localities,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  the  General 
Assembly.  1  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  highly  important  and  useful 
auxiliary  in  the  edueatioDal  department.    Going,  as  it  does,  mto  every  School 
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Society  of  the  State,  It  proves  a  highly  valuable  medium  for  the  diffoaion  of  intel- 
ligence in  relation  to  schools,  methods  of  teaching,  &;c. 

If  an  appropriation  should  be  made  whereby  a  copy  of  the  Journal  could  be  sent 
to  every  [School  District  within  the  limits  or  the  State,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
result  would  be  so  favorable  and  extensive,  as  to  afford  ample  assurance  that  the 
investment  was  a  judicious  one. 

Educational  Lectures.  The  provision  whereby  the  Superintendent  is  au* 
thorized  to  cause  an  address,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  in  each  of  the 
School  Societies  of  the  State,  is  deemed  a  very  important  one,  and  eminently  cal? 
culated  to  diffuse  correct  ideas  and  to  awaken  an  mterest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whatever  efforts  shall  tend  to  brine  the  Rreat  and  important  interests  of 
popular  education  directly  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to 
renect  upon  the  subject,  cannot  fail  of  producing  highly  benencial  results. 

Teachers.  A  good  school  is  the  product  of  the  combined  and  harmonious 
operation  of  various  agencies.  Of  these^  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  teacher, 
so  that  the  apparently  extravagant  maxim,  "  as  is  the  teaimer  so  is  the  school/' 
is  essential!  V  true.  The  teacher  is  to  the  school  as  the  engineer  to  the  engine — the 
master  to  tne  vessel — ^the  commander  to  the  army.  School-house,  text-books, 
apparatus,  classification,  attendance,  supervisory  officers,  may  possess  every 
requisite  of  excellence,  and  yet,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  teacher,  the  school  may 
be  but  a  name.  No  good  mstruction  will  be  given,  no  good  habits  formed,  no 
moral  or  mental  discipline  imparted,  no  desire  ror  knowledge  inspired,  and  all  the 
costly  and  careful  preparation  for  education,  will  avail  but  uttle  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  the  accomplished  teacher  will  almost 
create  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  every  oostacle.  Pupils  can  not  come  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  bettered.  His  power  and  skill  will  turn  the  very  defect- 
iveness of  the  means  employed,  into  the  means  of  improvement. 

GoMPBirsATioir  of  Teachers.  Galled  to  perform  duties  of  the  most  arduous, 
responsible  and  important  nature,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  rate  of  compensation 
as  great  as  the  same  talents  and  devotion  would  secure  in  any  other  department. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any  degree  of  extravagance  on  tliis  point, 
but  would  simply  contend  that  if  the  business  of  training  the  immortal  mina  is  as 
important  as  any  other,  then  the  inducements  for  those  who  engage  in  the  work 
should  be  equal  to  those  held  out  in  any  other  department  of  labor. 

The  average  wages  of  female  teachers,  is  about  $17  per  month,  from  which,  if 
we  deduct  $2.60  per  week  for  board,  we  shall  have  only  $7  for  the  poor  teacher 
in  return  for  four  weeks  of  earnest  and  devoted  labor.  And,  I  would  ask  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  citizens  of  our  State,  if  this  looks  like  true  liberality  or  true 
wisdom?  Wm  this  small  rate  of  compensation  secure  a  high  order  ot  talent? 
Will  it  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  essential  for  a  proper  course 
of  preparatory  training? 

Co-opBRATioK  wrrn  Teachers.  However  important  and  weighty  the  teacb- 
er*s  duties  and  responsibilities  ma^  be,  and  however  faithfully  they  may  be  met. 
they  can  never  compensate  for  denciency  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens.  I 
have  time  now  only  to  designate  a  few  particulars  in  which  parents  may  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  m  the  great  work  of  education,  and  thus  indicate  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  importance  of  their  vocation. 

1.  By  securing  the  constant  and  seasonable  attendance  of  pupils. 

2.  By  a  reasonable  compensation  to  teachers,  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered. 
8.  By  a  seasonable  and  full  supply  of  the  necessary  text  books,  and  all  necessaiy 

apparatus. 
4.  By  encoura^g  in  the  pupils  habits  of  diligence  and  obedience. 
6.  By  cultivatmg  a  fnendly  acquuntance  wiu  teachers. 
6.  By  visiting  the  schools. 

ScHooii-HOUBBs.  The  school-house  everywhere  stands  out  as  the  symbol  and 
exponent  of  education.  It  is  a  visible  and  palpable  index  of  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  subject  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  Interest  to  build  a  good  school-house, 
it  is  idle  to  look  in  that  place  for  other  elements  of  a  good  school.  If  the  old  house 
as  it  was.  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  is  thought  to  be  good 
enough,  tne  old  price  for  teachers  is  good  enough,  the  same  old  books  are  good 
enough,  four  months  schooling  a  year  is  enough. 

During  the  year  forty-one  new  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
$130,000.  In  some  of  the  districts  where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  triumpned,  and 
the  old  structure  has  ^ven  place  to  the  new,  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  energy 
has  been  exhibited,  rismg  almost  to  heroism.  In  one,  fifteen  meetings  were  wamea 
In  succession,  before  the  victory  was  achieved.    Scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
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vhieh  does  not  contaiii  some  pennrioas  individtmls.  who  will  seize  upon  any  pre- 
text to  oppose  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  for  a  school-nouse.  Though  the  rights  of 
SQch  persons  shonld  be  respected,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  hi  the 
way  of  educational  improvement.  If  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house  is  to 
cause  opposition,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  sooner  peace  comes. 

LxNOTH  OF  School  Term.  The  law  requires  the  school  in  each  district  to 
be  taught  for  ux  months  in  the  year.  The  Superintendent  recommends  that  the 
minimum  be  set  at  eight  months. 

Gradatiom  OF  Schools.  It  facilitates  an  economical  classification.  A  school 
is  classified  as  well  as  it  can  be,  when  those  scholars  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  advancement,  are  assigned  to  the  same  class,  and  are  all  employed  upon 
the  proper  studies.  In  a  common  district,  or  mixed  school,  consisting  of  nfly 
scholars,  of  all  ara,  as  many  classes  are  required  as  in  a  school  of  six  times  the 
number, — though  in  Uie  latter,  each  class  would  be  six  times  as  large.  From 
twenty  to  thirtv  is  a  proper  number  for  a  class,  with  a  good  teacher. 

Suppose  we  nave  six  hundred  scholars,  of  all  age^,  residing  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  central  point,  and  suppose  we  erect,  for  their  accommodation,  a 
union  school-house,  containing  twelve  rooms,  each  room  capable  of  acconunodat* 
ing  fifty  scholars.  Now,  after  an  examination,  let  these  six  hundred  scholars  be 
distributed  in  these  twelve  rooms,  according  to  their  advancement.  Let  the  fifty 
in  each  room  be  aeain  subdivided  into  two  classes  of  twentv-five  each, — a  first 
class  and  a  second  class,  according  to  attainments.  Let  all  in  the  same  class 
attend  to  precisely  the  same  brancnes  of  studv.  Let  the  Principal  or  Superin- 
tendent have  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  whole,  and  let  him  have 
one  male  assistant  or  sub-principal,  and  ten  female  assistants,  one  for  each  room. 
Or,  if  it  be  thought  be«t,  let  the  rooms  for  the  upper  departments  be  laive  enoush 
for  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a  recitation  room  attached,  for  two  teachers.  The 
scholars  in  the  lowest  room  will  consist  of  very  small  children,  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell.  Those  in  the  next  room  will  be  a  little  older  and  a  step 
higher  in  their  studies,~and  so  on  until  in  the  upper  department  we  shall  find 
younjT  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  appropriate 
to  a  Uiffh  SchooL  Those  in  the  same  clius  have,  invariablv,  the  same  class  books, 
and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  teacher,  especiaUy  adapted  to  itsgrade 
and  studies,  and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  a  thoroughly  graded  school,  each  class  being  just  large  enough 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  work  to  advantage,  and  no  one  beinj^  sofar^  as  to  be  un- 
manageable. Several  schoob,  answering  very  nearly  to  this  descnption,  are  now 
to  be  round  in  Connecticut 

What  are  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  over  those  which  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  scholars,  if  they  were  in  twelve  separate,  mixed  schools  ?  In  the 
mixed  schools  of  fifty  scholars,  the  number  of  difierent  recitations  and  exercises 
during  the  day  would  be  iabout  twenty-four.  The  opening  and  closing  of  school, 
the  recesses  and  necessary  interruptions,  would  consume  upwards  of  an  hour,  so 
that  the  average  time  left  for  each  recitation  would  not  much  exceed  ten  minutes. 
In  such  a  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  hurry  from  one  exercise  to  another,  with 
mat  rapidity,  and  of  course,  during  the  day,  perform  a  great  diversity  of  labor, 
com  teachmg  the  alphabet,  to  the  highest  class  in  algebra. 

In  the  school,  graoed  as  I  have  described,  the  teacher  has  but  two  classes,  and 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  recitations  during  the  day.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  give  to  each  scholar  a  thorough  drill,  without  hurry  or  confusion. 
In  other  words,  thorough  teaching  is  greatly  fieusilitated.  The  time  of  teacher  and 
pupils  is  all  used  to  the  best  advantage.  While  one  of  the  classes  is  reciting,  the 
other  is  preparing  for  recitation— this  process  alternating  all  day— the  pupils  hav- 
ing just  time  enough  for  study,  and  the  teacher  time  enough  for  instructing  each 
class.  The  advantages  m  the  discipline  and  government  are  no  less  striking  than 
Uiose  of  instruction. 

In  the  mixed  schooL  a  uniform  system  of  management  for  the  smallest  and 
largest  pupils  can  not  be  adopted.  That  kind  of  discipline  which  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  smallest  children,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  largest  Hence,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  labor  and  skill  are  required  in  the  government  of  a  mixed 
school  of  fifty  scholars,  than  of  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  a  graded  school; 
and  all  the  teacher's  force  which  is  absort)ed  in  government,  in  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  his  available  force  for  instruction. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  facility  afibrded  of  employmg 
teachers  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  To  succeed  well  in  a  mixed  school,  re- 
quires a  rare  combhiation  of  qualifications— capacity  to  teach  and  interest  the 
youngest,  and  also  the  oldest  fiut  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are 
well  adapted  to  a  special  department    In  a  graded  schod,  each  teacher  has  a 
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small  number  of  diflGBrant  branches  to  teach,  and,^oooseq[iiently,  can  do  those  so 
mnch  the  better. 

The  establishment  and  liberal  support  of  graded  scliools,  haTe  given  great  satis- 
factioD,  and  fnlly  answered  the  expectatioDs  of  their  advocateSj  and  no  commnnity 
which  has  ffiven  the  system  a  fair  trial,  with  a  comjietent  principal  and  well  select^ 
ed  corps  of  teachers,  could  be  inducea  to  abandon  it,  ana  retnm  to  the  old  plan. 

Moral  Cultube.  The  want  of  a  better  moral  training  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  already  beginning  to  be  felt  It  is  already  to  be  seen  that  we  hare  exalted 
inteUectual  capacity  above  moral  principles ;  while  virtue  on^^t  to  be  education's 
paramount  object,  and  ability  subordinate.  I  note  it  as  one  of  the  encouraging 
sisns  of  the  times,  that  the  importance  of  greater  attention  to  moral  tnunin^  in  our 
senools,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  with  earnestness  apd  effect  A  portion,  and 
generally  the  most  eloquent  portion  of  nearly  every  educational  report  that  reaches 
us,  is  devoted  to  this  topic.  The  light  which,  for  centuries,  has  oeen  seen  on  the 
mountain  summits  has,  at  length,  approached  the  valleys. 

Milton  spoke  on  the  subject  almost  with  the  accents  of  hfispiration.  These  are 
his  words :  "  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  firet  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowled^^  to  love  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
graces  of  faith  make  up  the  highest  perfection." 

Locke,  the  great  Jonn  Locke,  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  on  this  subject 
"  Virtue,"  says  he,  "  direct  virtue  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  be  ^med  at  hi 
education,  and  not  a  forward  pertness,  or  an^  littie  arts  of  sniftlng;  all  other  con- 
siderations and  accomplishments  should  give  wav.  and  be  postponed  to  this. 
Learning  must  be  had  mdeed,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  to  greater 
Qualities.  Seek  somebody  as  your  son*s  tutor,  that  may  know  how  discreetiy  to 
form  his  manners :  place  him  in  hands  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure 
his  innocence.  Cherish  and  nurse  up  the  good  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out 
anj  bad  inclinations  and  settie  him  in  sood  habits.  This  is  the  main  point,  and 
this  being  provided  for.  learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain.'* 

Books,  without  number,  have  been  composed  for  cultivating  and  improving  tiie 
understanding,  but  few,  in  proportion,  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  affec- 
tions. 

But  the  best  treatises  will  avul  littie  without  living  teachers,  with  a  hearty, 
earnest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  a  sincere  delight  in  noble  character,  a 
real  passion  for  moral  excellence,  for  generous,  patriotic,  honorable  action,  fhmish- 
ing  in  their  own  persons  examples  of  the  precepts  they  eigoin.  With  such  teach- 
ers, and  with  that  best  of  manuals  for  teaching  morahty— the  Bible— we  may  hope 
to  see  our  youth  walking  in  *'  wisdom's  ways,'"  and  growing  up  as  true  omamentB 
and  blessings  to  the  community. 

Statistics.  Number  of  Towns,  -  -  .  •  -  15S 
Kumber  of  School  Societies,    -.....-     23S 

Kumber  of  School  Districts,          -           -           >  .        -          -  -        1,636 

Number  of  Children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,     •          -  100,820 

Average  number  of  Children  in  eacn  District,      ....  62 

Capital  of  School  Fund, 2,049,958-00 

Bevenue  of  School  Fund  for  1865-6,        ....  147,215.00 

Dividend  per  Child  over  4  and  under  16,       -          -          -          -  1.80 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund, 768,661.88 

Bevenue  appropriated  to  Schools,       .....  40,000.00 

Amount  rwsed  by  1  per  cent  tax,            ....  70,129.87 

Amount  raised  by  Society  tax,          .....  18,608.00 

Amount  of  Revenue  from  Locsl  Funds,    -          -                     -  11,827.00 

Amount  raised  by  Rate  bills,             .....  81,889.00 
Amount  appropriated  for  support  of  Schools,  exclusive  of  School-houses 

and  repairs.    -----..  814,118.87 

Amount  expended  for  School-houses,      ....  186,267,00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  on  Common  Schools,              •          -  452,880.87 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers,  including  board,       -          -  28.76 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers,  incluaing  board,         -          -  17.25 

The  Reports  of  Lecturers,  and  School  Visitors,  pomt  out  the  evils  and  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  system,  in  the  indifference  of  parents,  the  oonstructionof  school- 
houses,  the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children,  frequent  change  of  teachers 
&c.  The  Tract,  or  Letter  to  Parents,  by  Mr.  Northend,  should  be  sent  to  the  home 
of  every  pupil  in  the  land. 

7b  be  CotUimtetL 
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BT  BBNJAlClir  AFTBOlff  GOULD,  JB. 


[Ah  Obatioh  delirered  before  the  Conkbotiout  Beta  of  tlie  Phi  BstA 
Kafpa  Fbatbbvitt,  at  Trinitj  College,  Hajrtford,  on  the  15th  of  Jal3r,  1856. 

That  portion  of  this  Oration  which  discasses  the  subject  of  an  American 
Uniyersity,  was  placed  at  our  dbposal  bj  its  author,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  but  we  hare  preferred  to  present  the  address 
entire  as  delivered,  as  at  once  more  satisfactory  to  the  author  and  our 
readers.    Ed.] 

This  honorable  and  honored  fratemitj,  dating  from  the  first  year 
of  our  national  existence,  aims  at  uniting  the  scholars  of  the  nation 
in  one  familiar  band  It  assembles  annuallj  in  its  numerous 
branches  through  a  widely  extended  region  of  the  American 
Union,  and  communes  concerning  the  intellectual  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  republic  The  solemn  iivjunctions  and  pledges  to 
secrecy,  which  were  supposed  to  strengthen  the  intimacy  of  tblB 
ooimection,  have  now  in  many  of  the  chapters  been  disused ;  but 
the  beautiful  organization  remains^  and  who  may  question  its  benig« 
nant  inlfiuence.  The  ambition  to  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhoods 
the  yearly  gatherings  of  its  members,  the  kindly  communion  of  the 
seTeral  branches  exert  their  beneficial  power  to  nerve  the  young 
to  renewed  effort,  they  keep  alive  and  strengthen  in  maturer  years 
that  affection  for  letters  and  intellectual  pursuits  which  soflens  the 
manners  and  smoothes  the  asperities  of  active  life,  gladdening  and 
comforting  the  professional  man  and  the  man  of  business,  and  they 
remove  something  at  least  from  the  barrier  of  physical  distance. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established  at  William  and 
Mary  Ck>llege  in  Virginia,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1776,  &ve 
months  after  our  declaration  of  independence.  Within  four  years 
sev^Q  other  branches  had  been  chartered,  and  powers  conferred 
upon  some  of  these  for  chartering  yet  others  in  their  several 
states.  The  first  established  chapters  out  of  Virginia  were  the 
Alphas,  Ib8  they  are  now  called,  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
Heat,  ^larters  for  these  branches  having  been  issued  to  Mr.  Elisha 
Parmele,  on  the  4th  and  5th  December  respectively,  in  the  year 
1779.     But  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the  original  records  of 
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the  parent  society  closed^ — ^the  college  being  then  suspended  on 
account  of  the  proximitj  of  the  British  forces.  The  foUowing  is 
the  hist  entry  in  the  record  book :— - 

1781,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  January,  a  meeting  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  papers  of 
the  society  during  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  dissolution 
which  threatens  the  University.  The  members  who  were  present 
were  William  Short,  Daniel  C.  Brent,  Spencer  Boane,  Peyton  Short, 
and  Landon  CabelL  They  thinking  it  most  advisable  that  the 
papers  should  not  be  removed,  determined  to  deliver  them  sealed 
into  the  hands  of  the  college  steward,  to  remain  with  him  until  the 
desirable  event  of  the  society's  resurrection.  And  this  deposit  they 
make  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the  fraternity  will  one  day 
rise  to  life  everlasting  and  glory  immortal." 

The  hope  was  fulfilled.  On  the  25th  June,  1851,  the  society 
was  re-organized  by  Professors  Smead  and  Totten,  whom  the  vener- 
able William  Short,  one  of  the  original  founders,  and  President  at 
the  time  of  dispersion,  had  in  1849,  shortly  before  his  death  and 
more  than  sixty-eight  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  society  at 
WilUamsbarg,  empowered  in  due  form  to  revive  and  re-establish 
this  the  parent  branch.  During  this  last  year  the  ancient  seal  has 
been  restored  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart,  lately  secretary  of  the 
interior,  to  whose  guardianship  it  had  been  transmitted. 

Not  merely  a  long-established  usage,  but  intrinsic  propriety  has 
rendered  one  topic  in  some  one  of  its  manifold  forms,  almost  im* 
perative  for  the  occasion,  namely,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  American  scholar.  The  orator  is  summoned  as  a  member  of 
a  scholastic  fraternity  to  address  an  assemblage  of  scholars.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  variations,  whatever  the  changes  rung  upon 
this  theme,  this  is  and  ought  to  be  the  leading  strain.  Though 
trite,  it  is  ever  new  and  ever  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  instruments,  repeating  the  same  inspiring  and  ennobling 
notes  serves  to  enrich  and  amplify,  but  not  to  overload  the  fugue. 
Nor  is  once  a  year  too  often  for  the  topic  to  be  formally  recalled 
to  our  minds  and  earnestly  commended  to  our  hearts. 

The  flattering  invitation  to  address  you  here  to  day  found  me 
among  the  balmy  breezes  of  Louisiana.  Written  amid  the  icy 
blasts  of  New  England,  it  sped  to  its  destination  amid  the  cypress 
and  myrtle,  yet  still  in  our  own  beloved  land^— as  much  our  own 
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where  Canopos  spaikles  in  the  winter  night,  as  where  the  Great 
Bear  trails  along  the  sluggish  zenith.  Although  accepted  with 
hesitation,  it  has  been  most  gladly  ocHnplied  with.  It  is  indeed  dan- 
gerous to  venture  on  an  untried  sea,  and  all  the  more  for  those  who 
know  that  their  appointed  path  is  in  another  course.  Yet  the 
temptation  was  great;  for  it  was  not  merely  to  stand  upon  this  soil, 
hallowed  in  the  history  of  American  freedom  as  in  that  of  Amer- 
ican letters,  but  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  appeals  to  the  scholars  of  our  land  to  rally  in  its  support, 
and  insure  its  triumph. 

**  Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow. 

Thou  pratest  here  wliere  thon  art  least, 
Thy  faith  has  man  j  a  purer  priest 
And  many  an  abler  Toice  than  thon." 

But  soon  follows  the  response : — 

"  From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools  0 

Let  random  influences  glance, 
Like  light  in  many  a  shattered  lanoe 
That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools. 

The  lightest  waye  of  thought  shall  lisp. 

The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe, 

The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe. 
To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

There  is  a  beautiful  coincidence  by  which  those*  places  conse- 
crated in  the  annals  of  our  liberties  are  also  classic  in  the  annals  of 
our  letters  ;  a  coincidence  which  if  fortuitous  is  more  than  wonder- 
ful. Beneath  an  overshadowing  elm  of  that  leafy  city,  which  it 
has  been  my  joy  to  hail  by  the  name  of  home,  the  father  of  his 
country, — ^he  whose  name  shall  survive  though  all  other  modem 
names  should  perish, — first  drew  his  blade,  as  commander  of  the 
armies  of  United  America,  and  thence  he  led  them  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  to  the  achievement  of  a  nation's  inde- 
pendence. Here  amid  the  embowering  branches  of  your  twin 
capital  of  letters  and  of  state,  we  may  yet  see  the  famous  oak,  which 
sheltered  and  preserved  the  chartered  liberties  of  a  commonwealth. 
The  classic  walls  of  Princeton  have  echoed  to  the  roars  of  hostile 
cannon,  and  reverberated  the  cheering  shouts  of  Washington  as  he 
rallied  his  exhausted  but  undaunted  band.    The  mild  teachings  of 
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the  mach-loYed  sage  have  for  more  than  half  a  oentary  filled  the 
halls  of  Sch^ectady  with  jouth  thronging  to  gather  the  words  of 
wisdom  amid  scenes  once  ravaged  hj  fire  and  sword,  and  where  of 
old  were  heard  the  gons  from  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  So  too 
with  Philadelphia  and  Williamsburg ;  so  too  with  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  it 
has  been  urged  that  these  days  in  which  we  are  now  met  together 
are  not  times  for  studious  abstraction,  for  scientific  research,  for 
literary  retirement, — ^that  there  are  higher  claims  <m  us  than  those 
of  scholarship, — ^that  even  though  the  pen  should  not  utterly  yield 
to  the  sword  and  the  toga  to  the  gleam  of  arms,  at  least  there  are 
other  themes  for  the  attention  and  zeal  of  the  patriot  and  citizen. 
No  more,  we  are  told,  should  Peace  "  pipe  on  her  pastoral  hil- 
lock a  languid  note,"  but  all  the  powers  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  love  their  country  and  their  race  should  be  applied  to 
th||p*edress  of  wrongs  and  the  enforcement  of  rights. 

That  there  is  some  reason  in  this  I  will  not  deny ;  but  it  might 
be  asked  in  return  whether  it  is  certain  that  a  bandage  might  not 
cure  as  thoroughly  as  the  amputating-knife,  and  oil  and  wine  be 
preferable  to  the  cautery.  I  believe,  Brethren,  that  there  are  other 
places  for  serving  one's  country  than  the  tented  field,  other  deeds 
as  valiant  as  the  storming  of  a  breach,  or  the  scaling  of  a  wall, 
other  sacrifices  as  noble  as  that  of  blood  ;  that  a  consecrated  life  is 
not  one  whit  inferior  in  glory  to  a  brave  death.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  It  is  as  Ameri- 
can scholars  that  I  address  you,  as  men  who  are  yearning  for  a 
national  independence  more  to  be  implored  than  political  independ- 
ence alone, — for  an  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  in  comparison 
with  which  mere  physical  freedom  is  dust  in  the  balance ;  as  men 
who  would  fain  unite  in  resistance  to  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  bigotry  and  barbarism ;  who  would  gladly  witness 
the  inauguration  of  an  epoch  when  thoughts  shall  be  more  than 
dabs,  ideas  more  than  bowie-knives  and  revolvers ;  when  if  there 
be  an  aristocracy,  it  shall  be  certified,  not  by  parish  registers  or 
bank  accounts,  but  by  intellectual  attainments,  moral  purity  and 
noble  deeds ;  when  the  applause  of  good  and  thoughtful  men  shall 
outweigh  that  of  an  untutored  rabble,  and  the  ambition  of  our 
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youth  be  directed  rather  to  excellence  thaa  to  position;  when  the 
olive  chaplet  shall  be  more  coveted  than  the  jeweled  crown  of 
rojaUj,  the  laurel  of  the  bloodnstained  victor  or  the  fasces  of  offi- 
cial station.     Being  such  men,  it  is  as  such  that  I  address  you. 

K  we  would  labor  for  elevating  the  intellectual  tone  and  aspira* 
tions,  and  faculties  and  achievements  of  our  fellow-citizens,  what 
time  more  fit  than  this  ?  When  are  such  efforts  more  called  for, 
than  when  violence  threatens  to  usurp  a  barbaric  sway,  when  the 
cherished  and  fundamental  principles  of  republican  institutions 
are  set  at  defiance,  and  the  very  capitol  resounds  with  the  clash  of 
weapons  ?  Let  me  recall  to  your  memories  two  cheering  passages 
of  history. 

Among  the  noblest  struggles  recorded  in  the  annals  of  liberty, 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  stands  pre-eminent.  Never  was 
blood  more  freely  offered  in  ransom  for  human  rights,  never  was 
suffering  more  unfiinchingly  endured  in  behalf  of  liberty,  never 
was  self  more  manfuUy  offered  up  upon  the  shrine  of  patriotism. 
And  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  memorable  events  of  that  por- 
tentous strife  was  the  siege  of  Leyden.  For  nearly  an  entire  year, 
the  endurance  of  the  devoted  inhabitants  was  ahoost  superhuman* 
As  their  American  historian  expresses  it,  ''they  had  gradually 
abandoned  their  hopes  of  relief,  but  they  spumed  the  summons  to 
surrender.  Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair."  "From  the 
ramparts  they  hurled  renewed  defiance  at  the  enemy.  '  Ye  call 
us  rat-eaters  and  dog-eaters  *  they  cried,  '  and  it  is  true.  So  long 
then  as  ye  hear  dog  bark  or  cat  mew  within  the  walls,  ye  may 
know  that  the  city  hold»  out  Should  (rod  in  his  wrath  doom  us 
to  destruction,  even  then  wiU  we  maintain  ourselves  forever  against 
you.  When  the  last  hour  has  come,  with  our  own  hands  wUl  we 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perish,  men,  women  and  children  together 
in  the  fiames,  rather  than  suffer  our  homes  to  be  polluted,  and  our 
liberties  to  be  crushed.' "  An  over-ruling  Providence  always  pro- 
tects those  who  will  protect  themselves,  and  despite  the  taunts  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  ocean  did  come  over  the  dry  land  to  their  relief; 
its  furious  torrents  swept  the  ruined  dykes  away,  bearing  the  fleets 
of  Boisot  in  triumphant  state  to  the  relief  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  Leyden,  already  fearfully  thinned  by  famine,  pestilence  and 
sword. 

"  The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore,"  says  Motley,  ''  was  wel^ 
comed  by  the  magistracy,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  immediately 
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formed.  Magistrates  and  citizens,  wild  Zealanders,  emaciated 
burgher  guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  and  children,  nearly  every 
living  person  within  the  walls,  all  repaired  without  delay  to  the 
great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot  leading  the  way.  The  starr* 
ing  and  heroic  city,  which  had  been  so  firm  in  its  resistance  to  an 
earthly  king,  now  bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  King  of 
kings.  After  prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  joined  in  the 
thanksgiving  hymn.  Thousands  of  voices  i*aised  the  song,  but  few 
were  able  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  for  the  universal  emotion, 
deepened  by  the  music,  became  too  full  for  utterance.  The  hymn 
was  abruptly  suspended,  while  the  multitude  wept  like  children." 

"  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  relief  of  the  dty  was 
effected,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  again  blew  a 
tempest.  It  was  as  if  the  waters,  having  now  done  their  work,  had 
been  rolled  back  by  an  omnipotent  hand,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  land  was  bare,  again,  and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the 
dykes  commenced." 

In  commemoration  of  this  memorable  struggle,  in  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  by  the  heroic  city,  and  to  enable  the  burghers  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  energies,  William  of  Orange  offered  them  immu- 
nity from  taxation.  Leyden  patriotically  declined  the  offer,  but, 
accepting  the  proffered  honor,  still  more  patriotically  requested  that 
she  might  be  authorized  to  establish  a  university. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  bloodshed,  in  the  hour  of  the 
country's  deepest  wo,  while  storm  and  clouds  hung  over  the  moral 
and  political  horizon^  was  bom  the  glorious  University  of  Leyden, 
to  become  a  beacon  light  to  the  whole  world,  casting  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  civilization  its  quickening  rays.  Thus  while  the  Span- 
iard's artillery  yet  boomed  athwart  the  exquisitely  verdant  plains 
of  Holland ;  while  the  oppressor's  sword  still  crimsoned  that  bril- 
liant green  with  the  blood  of  her  sons ;  long  before  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  that  frightful  siege  had  begun  to 
recover  from  their  agony,-— on  the  3d  of  February,  1575,  Leyden 
^<  crowned  itself  with  flowers ; "  the  peals  of  martial  music  mingled 
with  the  strains  of  the  oboe  and  the  viol,  and  amid  all  the  pomp  of 
that  demonstrative  fige,  with  processions,  orations  and  banqueting, 
the  new  university  was  founded, — ^was  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  a 
coming  nation,  and  to  the  service  of  Him  who  ordained  the  laws 
which  were  there  to  be  investigated,  interpreted  and  dias^ninated. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirtj-cme  years  later,  on  the  4th  October, 
1806,  three  hundred  and  thifty  thousand  warriors  contended  m 
deadly  %ht  for  a  nation's  sovereignty,  and  when  the  sun  went 
down  on  Jena,  the  dominion  and  glory  of  Prussia  had  set  with  it. 
One-half  her  army  had  been  killed  or  captured,  her  cannon  swelled 
the  conqueror's  train,  and  Napdeon  pressed  onward  to  Berlin.  The 
rally  of  the  defeated  armies  was  but  temporary  and  nominaL 
Frederick  William  was  driven  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  alliance  with  Russia  only  served  to  pcetpone  for  a  few 
months  the  arrival  of  that  &tal  day  when,  after  the  last  roseate  hue 
of  evening  had  been  blotted  out  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  £yhiu 
and  Friedland,  he  signed  in  tearful  despair  the  treaty  by  which  he 
surrendered  one-half  his  kingdom,  and  submitted  to  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  rest  by  the  invading  army.  Prussia,  which  within 
a  single  century  had  expanded  from  a  petty  province  into  a  mighty 
realm,  no  longer  existed  save  in  name.  Prussia,  which  his  gituid- 
sire  had  raised  to  be  the  equal  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  France 
and  England,  was  but  a  conquered  province.  £ven  his  noble, 
generous  and  lovely  queen  Louisa,  had  not  shrunk  from  encounter- 
ing the  horrors  of  war,  not  even  from  the  most  earnest  although 
unavailing  personal  intercession,  to  obtain  less  humiliating  terms 
for  her  nation,  so  lately  in  the  front  rank  of  earthly  powers.  The 
blow  was  too  hard  for  her  to  bear ;  and,  after  lingering  for  a  brief 
period,  she  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  her  affliction,  while  yet  in 
the  flower  of  her  days,  leaving  a  name  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
her  subjects.  Above  her  grave  at  Charlottenburg  lies  her  sculp- 
tured image,  the  masterpiece  of  Ranch,  and  thither  still  resort  both 
the  Prussian  and  the  stranger,  as  to  a  holy  shrine,  where  all  the 
beauty  which  genius  can  represent,  all  the  grace  of  art,  the  ele- 
gance of  taste  and  the  splendor  of  renewed  royal  affluence  can  but 
inadequately  represent  or  commemorate  the  loveliness  of  her  per- 
son and  her  souL 

It  was  at  this  period,— while  an  exile  from  his  own  capital,  while 
the  troops  of  Napoleon  still  occupied  even  the  region  left  him  east 
of  the  Elbe, — that  the  patriotic  monarch  registered  a  vow  that  he 
would  yet  disenthrall  his  whole  kingdom  from  the  foreign  yoke ; 
that  Prussia  should  yet  resume  her  place  among  the  nations.  You 
know  how  well  he  kept  that  vow.  But  how  was  it  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  its  fnlflUment  ?    He  took  counsel,  not  of  the  war- 
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riors,  not  of  the  dei^,  not  of  the  statesmen,  but  of  the  scholars 
of  the  land,  chief  among  whom  were  Fichte  Wolff  Scfaleiermacher 
and  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt,  a  name  needing  not  the  added  luster 
even  of  such  a  brother^s  as  he  could  boast  **  Exalt  Berlin,^  said 
they  all  with  one  Toice,  **  and  yon  shall  exalt  Prussia."  And  he 
did  exalt  Berlin.  Within  e^ht  weeks  after  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam m.,  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  set  it 
also  to  an  edict  requiring  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  great  uni* 
versity  at  Berlin ;  and  ordained  that  so  soon  as  the  last  Frenchman 
should  have  quitted  the  city,  the  professors  should  assemble  in  it^ 
and  lectures  in  the  university  begin.  Meanwhile  from  his  dis- 
tant asylum  at  Memel  or  at  KQnigsbei^,  he  had  sanctioned  the 
several  preliminary  steps,  and  at  last  under  the  enlightened  super- 
intendence of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  became  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  greatest  thinkers  and  profoundest  students 
were  summoned  from  all  the  comers  of  Germany. 

Thus  was  planted  the  University  of  Berlin,  watered  with  the 
tears,  sunned  with  the  hopes,  nurtured  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
people.  You  know  what  liave  been  its  fruits.  Within  its  walls  now 
gather  daily  more  than  two  thousand  students  to  catch  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  two  hundred  teachers.  Nowhere 
since  civilization  dawned  upon  the  world  has  such  a  constellation  of 
brilliant  minds  illuminated  the  intellectual  firmament,  as  that  which 
has  concentered  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  I  need  to  name  no 
names, — the  world  knows  them.  And  even  here,  standing  on  this 
other  continent  whither  the  star  of  empire  is  taking  its  westward 
way,  we  yet  turn  our  eyes  toward  those  intellectual  beams  which 
radiate  from  where  their  source  has^risen  in  the  east.  Prussia, 
God  bless  her,  has  reaped  her  imperishable  reward.  Though  the 
voices  and  uplifted  swords  of  her  monarch  and  people  availed  not 
to  delay  the  setting  of  her  sun  at  Jena,  they  have  done  more  than 
Joshua  did  in  Gibeon,  for  they  have  hurried  on  its  rising  to  another 
better,  brighter,  far  more  glorious  day,  and  hastened  still  its 
upward  course  unto  its  culmination  in  elSulgent  noon.  i 

These  are  isolated  passages  from  the  history  of  civilization, — ^iso- 
lated, yet  by  no  means  unparalleled.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  cite 
others  like  them,  or  coming  to  still  later  years  might  relate  how 
the  first  act  of  the  same  Frederick  William  UL,  on  receiving  his 
Rhenish  provinces  at  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  was,  in  the  very 
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prodamation  iasued  from  that  city  announcing  the  re-establishment 
of  his  reahn,  to  promise  them  a  university ;  and  how  one  of  his 
earliest  deeds  was  to  found  the  institution  which  has  made  classic 
the  name  of  Bonn. 

But  the  lesson  is  obvious  enough.  If  the  political  times  are  sad 
and  the  prospect  gloomy,  so  much  the  more  do  we  need  the  patriot 
scholar.  If  true  patriotism  seems  at  an  ebb,  and  the  foundation* 
principles  of  our  republic  to  be  neglected,  so  much  the  louder  comes 
the  appeal  to  us  to  develop  the  mental  resources  of  a  new  world. 
And  were  the  clouds  once  dissipated  and  the  bright  bow  of  faith 
again  to  seal  the  promises  of  the  past  by  the  pledges  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  future  still  calls  on  us  for  action.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  future  of  two  continents  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  decided  by  the  acts  of  the  generation  now  grow- 
ing or  grown  to  man's  estate  upon  the  soil  of  Aikierica.  Exalt 
America  and  you  exalt  a  world.  Let  her  but  tread  that  downward 
path  which  begins  by  fostering  the  material  and  physical  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral, — 00  let  the  curtain  fall,  for 
it  were  better  for  you  and  for  me  that  our  eyeballs  should  be  seared, 
and  our  tongues  palsied,  than  that  we  should  see  the  sight  or  tell 
the  tale. 

The  purport  of  my  words  to  day  is  this.  Shall  our  zone^ind- 
ocean  bounded  reahn,  lighted  by  Southern  Cross  and  Northern. 
Grown,  shaded  by  fir  and  larch  and  pahn  and  vine,  bearing  in  its 
maternal  bosom  the  hopes,  not  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  world, — 
whose  present  is  a  speck  in  contrast  with  its  awfully  portentous 
future,  but  which  even  now  contains  a  population  more  than  five 
times  that  of  Holland,  more  than  double  that  of  the  Prussian  or  the 
Austrian  realm,  &r  more  than  that  of  all  Great  Britain ;  with  a 
richness  of  resources  and  a  teeming  wealth  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  empire  on  this  earth, — shall  we  not  take  this  counsel  from  the 
days  that  are  gone  and  follow  this  omen  for  the  days  that  are  to 
come  ?  Shall  we  Americans  never  aspire  to  what  suffering  Leyden 
craved,  what  conquered  Prussia  looked  to  for  regeneration,  and 
without  which  all  the  clustered  glories  of  the  Rhine  lacked  their 
highest  charm?  No,  we  must  have  it,  and  have  it  soon.  No  more 
must  the  long  procession  of  our  youth  toil  through  its  weary  pilgrim- 
age across  the  Atlantic  wave  in  search  of  that  mental  sustenance 
which  it  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  its  fiEitherland*. 

No.  6.— .[Vol.  n.,  No.  2.]— 18. 
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But  it  may  be  asked  bj  somey^-^What  meaoB  all  this  clamor  for  a 
university,  when  we  have  akeadj  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
in  the  land,  and  eveiy  year  is  adding  to  the  number  ? — when  the 
earliest  thoughts  of  our  fathers  were  given  to  the  foundation  of 
colleges  in  the  occidental  wilderness,  when  Harvard  followed  so 
dose  upon  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  settlement  of  James- 
town was  commemorated  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  reply  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  of  colleges  that  we  are  speak- 
ing, it  is  of  a  university.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of 
these  two  words.  Or  better,  if  the  usage  which  has  grown  up  in 
America,  and  by  which  the  two  words  are  often  used  as  synonyms^ 
be  too  deeply  rooted  to  permit  the  distinction  to  be  at  present 
insisted  on  with  advantage,  let  me  define  the  idea  which  I  desire 
to  convey  by  the  word  university,  and  the  institution  for  which  I 
plead.  Names  are  not  things,  although  some  things  are  but  too 
often  names.  And  the  much  abused  word  University  has  had 
many  a  hard  burden  to  bear.  Ii^one  country  it  has  been  made  to 
denote  the  whole  educational  organization  of  the  nation, — ^in  a 
second  it  is  used  to  designate  an  aggregation  of  colleges,-  whether 
great  or  small,  similar  or  diverse  in  their  constitution  and  aims,— 
again  it  has  been  employed  to  signify  an  academic  board  which 
^confers  degrees, — ^and  yet  again  it  is  defined  as  the  compound  insti- 
tution arising  &om  the  juxtaposition  of  literary,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  ^^  In  this  country  also,"  I  quote  the  language  of 
President  Walker  in  his  sage  inaugural  address, ''  the  ambiguity 
has  been  still  further  complicated  by  an  accident  of  history.  Our 
oldest  colleges  in  the  beginning  were  nothing  but  colleges  in  the 
most  limited  sense  of  that  term,  and  therefore  were  so  denominated. 
Some  of  them,  however,  when  considered  in  connection  with  their 
scientific  and  professional  schools  have  grown  into  a  resemblance 
to  the  German  and  Scotch  universities,  but  still  prefer  to  retain 
the  old  name,  while  on  the  other  hand  colleges  of  yesterday  which 
can  hardly  yet  aspire  to  be  colleges  have  chosen  to  begin  by  hang- 
ing out  what  I  suppose  is  regarded  as  the  more  showy  and  attrao> 
trre  sign  of  university." 

By  College  I  understand  the  high  educational  seminary  which, 
If  not  the  most  exalted  for  the  students  of  specialities,  is  yet  iht 
highest  for  the  youth  who  seek  that  mental  discipline,  that  dassic 
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culture,  that  literary  refinement  which  must  be  drawn  from  tlie 
bosom  of  an  Aima  Mater^  and  of  which  we  say  ^  emoUit  mores  nee 
sinit  eseferos"  I  mean  that  kind  of  seminary,  in  the  development 
and  equipment  of  which  we  Americans  hare  a  right  to  glory  as 
much  as  in  our  common  schools,  and  which  at  present  forms  the 
culminating  point  of  our  educational  system;  which  transforms  a 
well-taught  boy  into  a  cultivated  man,  and,  while  in  mimy  cases  it 
trains  and  introduces  to  the  world  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  of  late  years  engineers  and  chemists,  also  secures  for  the  com- 
munity, to  the  lasting  welfare  and  praise  of  the  State,  and  honor  of 
the  good  men  to  whom  its  foundation  may  have  been  due,  a  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  among  our  merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen, 
farmers,  mechanics,  unsurpassed  and  indeed  unequaled  in  any 
'  region  of  the  world  and  any  epoch  of  history,  if  we  but  make  the 
single  exception  of  the  Athenian  Demos.  For,  as  one  of  our  most 
elegant  scholars  and  most  practical  men  has  truly  said,  ^^  we  take 
our  degrees  in  the  schools,  academies  and  colleges  of  the  country 
whether  We  go  to  them  or  not.  The  scholar  who  speaks  to  us,  the 
lawyer  who  pleadB  for  us,  the  lecturer  who  discourses  at  the  lyceum^ 
are  all  our  educators."  And  thus,  as  Professor  Felton  went  on  to 
show,  Shakespeare  was  educated  at  second  hand  by  Cambridge, 
Franklin  by  Oxford,  and  the  eloquent  Clay  by  those  colleges 
which  had  stored  the  minds  of  Adams,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  his 
other  associates  and  rivals  with  abundant  lore  and  eloquent  culture 
and  exact  science. 

These  are  our  colleges, — such  noble  seminaries  as  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Brown,  as  the  Colleges  of  New  Jersey  and  South-Caro- 
lina, the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  such  as  this 
Alma  Mater  of  good  and  holy  men,  who  shelters  us  here  withki 
her  protecting  arms,  and  blesses  this  otvr  gathering  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  science  and  letters.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  college. 
Wo  to  our  land  if  they  ever  lack  protection  from  the  state,  the 
community  or  the  church  I  They  have  a  lofty  mission.  To  them 
are  confided  interests,  demanding  all  their  care  and  all  their  ener- 
gies and  all  their  resources. 

By  "  University  "  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  the  Dhtver^ 
eitas  LiUerarumj  the  Ilavemin'^fuoy^ — an  institution  where  all  the 
sdences  in  the  complete  and  rounded  extent  of  their  complex  whole 
are  cultivated  and  taught,  where  every  speciality  may  find  its  votar 
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ries,  and  may  offer  all  the  facilities  required  by  its  neophytes.  Its 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as  to  develop  scholarship,  not 
so  much  to  teach  the  passive  learner  as  to  educate  investigators, 
and  not  merely  to  educate  but  to  spur  on. 

It  is  not  solely  to  diffuse  the  quickening,  life-giving  streams  of 
truth,  but  to  :fill  and  keep  high  the  foundation  whence  all  the  chan- 
nels are  supplied.  It  id  not  so  much  for  preparing  the  student  to 
be  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  as  for  teaching  him  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law  and  medicine  and  imbuing  his  whole  being  with 
the  deep  truths  which  underlie  these  principles  themselves.  Not 
simply  to  create  engineers  or  surveyors  or  classical  scholars  or 
well-informed  men,  but  to  make  analysts,  naturalists,  philologists^ 
searchers  after  truth  and  wisdom.  To  be  to  the  colleges  what  the 
normal  school  is  to  the  high  school.  To  act  indirectly  with  as  great 
a  power  as  that  with  which  its  direct  action  is  exerted.  To  teach 
men  as  well  as  youths.  To  make  manifest  its  ennobling  and  elevat- 
ing action  in  its  reflected  influence  upon  the  professors  themselves ; 
to  be  a  throblnng  intellectaa!  hearty  forcing  its  life*giviBg  streams 
through  every  artery  to  the  fiirthest  bounds  of  the  body  social.and 
the  body  politic. 

In  short,  we  need  a  hundred  cdleges  in  these  United  States, 
while  "from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  that  for  long, 
long  years  to  come,  we  should  have  more  than  one  well-organised 
University.  And,  if  for  the  sake  of  condensation  and  antithesis  I 
might  presume  to  clothe  my  meaning  in  a  somewhat  paradoxical 
form,  while  tlie  usrfulness  of  a  College  may  be  measured  with  con- 
siderable propriety  by  the  number  and  character  of  its  students, 
that  of  a  University  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  and  character  <^ 
its  professors.  Should  there  be  one  struggling  student  of  the  most 
barbaric  tongue  or  the  most  recondite  spedality  of  science,  he  has 
the  same  right  to  ask  for  a  helping  hand  and  intellectual  guidance 
there,  as  though  the  bent  of  his  talents  led  him  to  the  most  thickly 
trodden  path^  or  the  least  uncommon  aspirations.  And  at  a  Uni- 
versity truly  deserving  of  its  name  he  would  And  a  teacher  and 
helper  in  the  study  of  any  one  of  the  departments  of  human 
research,  whether  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  of  mind. 

Surely  there  can  be  nooonfusion  as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
tb^se  two  distinct  institutiiEXis.  One  is  designed  to  answer  the 
demands  cf  the  communis  and  of  ^e  age ;  the  other  to  point  oat 
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the  paths  and  lead  our  country  on  to  a  higher,  nobler,  holier,  sub- 
limer  eminence  than  it  could  otherwise  attain,  or  than  would  other- 
wise be  striven  for. 

Centralization  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular. 
But  this,  like  most  other  principles,  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil  con- 
sequences. And  while  we,  under  democratic  and  republican 
institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  that  political  cen- 
tralization under  which  we  see  so  many  nations  of  the  old  world 
tottering  and  sii&ing,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable, 
the  unspeakable  advantages  which  flow  from  the  concentrated  accu- 
mulation of  a  whole  nation's  genius  and  talent. 

The  enthusiastic  Parisian  knows  so  well  and  feels  so  deeply  what 
the  centralization  of  intellect  has  done  for  his  capital,  that  he  for- 
gets, or  willingly  loses  sight,  of  the  unceasing  wo  to  which  political 
centralization  has  doomed  liis  fatherland.  The  thought  ^  La 
France^  c'est  Parisy*  may  well  flush  the  patriotic  Frenchman's 
cheek  with  the  glow  of  honest  pride  as  he  recalls  the  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  the  assemblages  which  crowd  the  halls  of  the  Institute,  or 
of  the  faculties  of  science  and  letters  which  disperse  to  Paris  within 
the  circuit  of  a  single  league  one-fourth  of  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  ^  encounter  of  the 
wise."  Like  that  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation 
the  glowing  sparks  of  truth,  like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new, 
unexpected  and  priceless  combinations,  like  the  multiplication  of 
rods  in  the  &got,  it  gives  new  strength  to  all  while  taking  it  from 
none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electri- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen  but  ever 
active  energy, — ^floating  in  the  air,  whispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrate 
ing  in  the  nerves,  thrilling  the  heart, — ^prompts  to  new  effort  and 
lofder  aspiration,  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  access  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  cen- 
tralization, and  by  this  peculiarity  among  others,  that,  &r  from 
being  a  combination  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  and  exercising  a 
greater  collective  power,  it  acts  on  the  contrary  to  augment  indi- 
vidual influence.  While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scientiflc,  literary, 
artistic  energy,  it  is  not  a  gravitative  center  toward  which  every 
thing  must  converge  and  accumulate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose 
highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate  the  circulation  of  thought 
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and  mental  efbrt  and  proband  knowledge.  It  is  a  nndeuB  of 
vitality  rather  than  a  nucleus  of  aggregation.  As  the  electric 
battery  confers  upon  every  portion  of  its  extended  circuit  the 
capacity  of  communing  with  all  the  rest, — as  the  heart  sends  out  the 
new-formed  blood  to  quicken  every  member  and  then  to  return  for 
a  new  freight  of  life-giving  power, — ^as  the  brain  difiuses  its  nervous 
sensibility  and  its  sympathetic  faculties  to  every  organ,  until  the 
fiill  currei^t  of  vitality  pervades  the  frame  and  carries  life  to  the 
whole  organism,— *as  the  great  center  of  our  planetary  system  ex- 
haustlessly  disseminates  that  wondrous  force  by  which  the  planets 
and  the  comets  are  impelled  in  their  never-ending  rounds,  sending 
unceasingly  those  mystic  energies  whence  they  derive  all  light,  heat, 
motion,  force  and  life,  yet  asking  nothing  in  return  but  that  these 
energies  may  be  distributed,  adapted  and  applied, — as  the  fountain 
pours  out  its  full  invigorating  stream,  and  is  again  replenished  by 
the  dews,  the  mists,  the  rains,  the  clouds,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
this  very  invigoration, — so  will  a  wise  concentration  of  intelleot  and 
wisdom  promote  its  own  diffbsion.  An  intellectual  center  for  a 
land  is  a  heart,  but  subject  to  no  induration ;  it  is  a  bndn,  bu^ 
liable  to  no  paralysis,  an  electric  battery  which  can  not  be  con- 
sumed ;  it  is  a  sun  without  eclipse,  a  fountain  that  will  know  no 
drought.  To  such  a  University  our  colleges  would  look  for  succor 
in  their  need,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal 
or  wa  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new 
strength  and  beauty  under  its  genial  emanations,  none  so  highly 
favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  powers  would  not  expand, 
none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences  which 
it  would  dif^se  like  perfume. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
United  States  in^the  progress  and  development  of  the  world's  civi- 
lization, and  on  the  transcendent  interests  committed  to  our  keeping 
for  the  welfare  of  centuries  to  come.  Our  fathers  acknowledged 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  can  not  but  acocnnpany  our  surpass- 
ing privileges.  The  present  age  confesses  it  by  that  zealous  care 
with  which  it  guards  and  strives  to  extend  the  system  of  popular 
education  which  our  fathen  founded  and  transmitted  to  us. 

Patriotic  citizens  are  emulating  one  another  in  their  zeal  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  in  their  power  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral 
tone  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwell,  and  they  will  be  thank- 
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ful  to  US  if  we  will  guide  their  liberality.  To  the  le^st  observant 
it  is  palpable  that  the  present  is  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  what  is 
called  a  transition-period,  and  not  only  that  we  can  not  remain  at 
rest)  but  that  the  current  of  eyents.  is  sweeping  us  onward  with 
resistless  force,  and  a  rapidity  both  unequaled  in  the  histoiy  of 
nations  and  too  great  to  continue  long.  Fixity,  rest,  is  at  best  but 
an  abstract  idea,  without  expression  either  in  the  material  or  the 
moral  world.  Neither  in  the  heavens  nor  on  the  eajrth  nor  in  the 
mind  of  man,  neither  in  the  condition  nor  the  lai^age  nor  the 
character  of  nations,  is  there  r^)ose.  The  very  equilibrium  both  of 
the  physical  and  of  the  immaterial  cieation  is  an  equilibrium  of 
motion,  of  oscillating  counterpoises,  of  force  wrestling  with  force. 
But  our  rushing  headway  is  different  from  all  this;  it  is  something 
abnormal. 

Hardly  the  screaming  steam-horse  and  the  rattling  car  can  typify 
the  speed  with  which  the  materials  and  manners  and  thoughts  and 
tendencies  of  our  nation  are  forming,  moving  and  giving  place  to 
their  successors,-— with  which  our  institutions  are  modifying,  our  aims 
AhifUng.  Not  merely  our  system  of  self'govemment,  but  a  myriad 
of  other  agencies,  more  numerous,  than  human  ingenuity  could 
devise  or  tongue  enumerate,  are  uniting  to  swell  the  breeze 
which  fills  the  unreefed  sails  and  yet  more  strongly  than  the  tide 
still  bears  us  <hi.  But  whither  ?  Aye  whither !  Hopes  and  fears, 
auguries  of  good  and  omens  of  iU,  confusedly  mingled,  distract  and 
perplex  us.  The  landmarks  are  all  unknown  and  we  can  not  tell 
whether  this  mighty  current,  this  unceasing  and  still  rising  gale  are 
bearing  us  to  some  unruffled  Pacific  sea,  or  hurrying  us  on  to  -  a 
relentless  Maelstrom.  It  is  the  time  for  action.  Thank  God  that 
there  may  still  be  time  to  discipline  and  instruct  the  crew,  and  to 
secure  the  helm  I  Men  of  science  and  of  letters,  patriot  scholars  of 
America,  let  me  abjure  you  one  and  all  to  lay  hands  to  this  mighty 
work.  Think  of  it,  dream  of  it,  talk  of  it,  write  of  it,  agitate  it  at 
home  and  abroad,  discuss  it  in  your  domestic  drdes  and  your  places 
of  business,  offices,  counting-houses,  reading-rooms,  in  your  social 
gatherings  and  your  public  meetings.  Let  the  public  mind  be 
imbued,  permeated,  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  crying  need  of 
some  great  American  university,  some  center  of  thought  and  study 
and  research  and  culture.  Do  this-^and,  believe  me,  it  will  come. 
The  sooner  the  better,    or  we  needed  it  long  ago ;  and  we  must 
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have  it  very  soon  or  not  at  alL    O0I7  put  your  slioulderato  the 
wheel  and  we  shall  hare  it  now. 

The  attention  and  effbrto  of  good  and  wise  me^  hare  already 
been  earnestly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  or  at  least  of 
some  progress  in  this  direction*  It  was  the  ke«n  sense  of  this  need 
which  led  to  the  establishment  ai  the  Scientific  sdiools  at  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven^ — iostitudon^  whieh  hare  already  been  found 
worthy  of  imitation  in  nmnoroncr  other  ooUeges.  It  stimukrted  the 
eminent  scholar,  who  untii  recent^  presided  over.  Brown  Un&vep- 
sity,  to  prepare  and  urge  and  carry  into  effect  a  oeiaaqaiBte  plan  for 
the  re-organization  of  that  college^  widi  the  intentidn  of  making  it 
a  university  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  psmnpted  enthusiastic 
hopes  in  behalf  of  Columbia  College  in  New  Yoi^,  to  strugg^ng 
endeayon  in  Philadelphiat  to  ear&est  and  all  but  successful  ^fiRirl 
in  Albany,  and  the  foundation  of  a  National  University  AssociatioQ, 
which  has  already  held  several  mei^tiiigB  in  that  mnnifioent  and 
public-spirited  capital.  It  had  enlisted  general  interest  and  stimo* 
lated  active  exertion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  idiere  even  now  some 
of  its  advocates  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  and  not  remote  success. 
Let  us  all  unite  to  aid  the  patriotic  and  holy  cause.  The  place  is 
a  secondary  question.  Be  it  California,  thither  our  youth  and  our 
wise  men  shall  dock  as  to  a  second  Mecca,  and  the  Goldea  Gt^ 
be  transfigured  into  a  gate  of  glory.  Be  it  LouiBiana,  thero  shall 
its  myrtle  and  its  dive  find  a  new  use  and  a  nobler  significance. 
Be  it  in  the  far  North-west,  the  matcUess  fertility  of  iu  soil  shall 
be  but  a  feeble  type  of  the  new  race  of*  its  eons^  Be  it  ia  YirgEDia^ 
or  in  our  own  New  England^  so  shall  she  forever  retain  the  proud 
title  of  Mother  of  Great  Men.  Be  it  in  the  Empire  State,  it  shall 
be  her  noblest,  most  resplendent  crowti. 

The  state  that  foundd  the  American  university,  richly  deserves 
to  possess  it ;  and  I  dare  not  believe  that  any  of  us  will  see  the  day 
when  there  can  be  a  second  one.  Wherever  that  university  is 
founded  will  be  the  heart  of  the  Atnerican  republic,  and  the  name 
of  its  founder  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  father  of  his  country. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  plea  in  excuse  of  our  national  short-oom- 
ings,  to  say  that  we  are  as  yet  very  young,  not  yet  expanded  to  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  old  worid.  Vain,  shallow  pret^ctl 
Foolieh  sophistry  I    We  are  fn  the  fullest  vigor  of  a  yet  unwasted 
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fltrength,  the  riehegt  people  upon  the earth^glorjing  in  our  energy, 
our  power  of  endurance,  aod  our  feats  of  anus.  It  is  time  that  we 
hBd  begun  to  gloiyin  oiir<monil  worth,  oin*  mental  vigor,  our  intel- 
lectual psogresB,  and  the  safiport,  ohatfifHonship  aud  furtherance  of 
dther  idieiu  than  physical  strength  and  laden  coffers.  And  the 
signs  are  not  unpropitiotB«  Indeed  we  inajr  aJbreadj.  gkny.  that  the 
whole  xepid>lic  has  been  found  ready  to  respond .  to  the  appeals  of 
axL  Agassizy-^that  e^en  the  pa/cket^hips  of  the  land  have  hastened 
to  oier  the  welcome  of  thmr  hospitality  to  European  scientists  who 
desire,  to  altenl  tho  annual  gathering  of  our  American  $cientifle 
Association.  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  may  already  glory  in  the 
possession  of  higb-minded  men  whose  public  spirit  and  liberal  mu- 
nificence* haive  become  proverbiil  wherever  patriotism  is  honored 
and  generosity  applaodedl  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  mayididin 
9»  our  feUowMdtizens  the  Coopers,;  AstorB,  Dudleys  and  Law- 
rences I  Our  thoo^tfol  and  ^fled  lieber  has  given  their  deeds  a 
fitting  name.  ^  To  call  such  gifts  piincety,  or  even  imperial,  libe* 
xatity,"  he  says,  ^  were  simply  using  a  smlmg  figure  of  speech. 
Frinces  never  bestow  such  gjifts  of  that  which  ia  their  own.  May 
we  not  call  it '  Am9r%ca$i  reptMiecm^  mimtficenae  V  No  Adrian 
disburses  this  sum  from  a  treasury  filled  with  the  tribute  of  ach« 
ing  provinces ;  no  Napoleon  lavishes  it  fromthe  ejection  of  severe 
taxes ;  no  Guy  bequeaih»Mt  to  soothe  the  smajrting  memory  of 
disreputable  traffic;  no  testator  distributes  what  he  could  not 
take  with  hhn;  but  a  simple  dtizen  and  kindly  lover  of  his 
species  gives  what  he  has  earned  by  active  and  by  honest  trade,  in 
ihe  full  vigor  of  a  life  that  has  always  been  garnished  with  deeds 
of  charity  and  public  spirit.  An  aot  Hke  this  is  an  event  and 
belongs  to  history,  otherwise  it  might  be  indelicate  to  state  that  the 
mentitmed  sum  is  not  the  tith^  but  the  third  or. fourth  part  of  the 
wealth  which  the  geneirous  donor's  own  industry  has  accumulated 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence." 

To  a  nation  which  has  raised  up  such  men  as  these,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  our  ai^al  should  be  made  in  vain. .  These  public- 
spirited  men  too  have  a  right  to  expect  of  us  some  indication  as  to 
what  and  where  are  our  most  crying  intellectual  wants  $  and  even 
did  they  not  expect  it,  we  have  a  right  to  urge  our  appeals  and 
volunteer  cotmsel  in  the  name  of  that  &therland  for  whose  present 
progress  we  wjuld  plead,*  and  in  behalf  of  whose  eternal  destiny  we 
would  implore. 
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But  it  is  scaicelj  to  be  anticipated  that  so  large  a  sum  as  would 
be  demanded  for  the  fonndatioii  of  a  Umyersitj  upon  a  scale  worthy 
of  this  people  and  oommensarate  with  the  demands  of  the  age  can 
be  derived  from  private  generosity,  even  thongh  several  individu- 
als of  exceeding  wealth  should  unite  in  the  exercise  of  American 
republican  munific^ftce.  The  yearly  outlay  would  feur  exceed  the 
whole  endowment  of  an  ordinary  college.  For  suoh  smns  as  dieae 
it  has  always  been  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  state  or  nation.  There 
are  great-  disadvantages  counected  with  suoh  a  course  here,  it  is 
true,  the  most  prominent  of  these,  imder  our  form  of  ^vemmenty 
being  the  danger  of  intermeddlii]^  by  unskilled  and  incautious  1^ 
islators.  Yet  it  seems  far  from  impossible  to  guard  against  this 
peril,  great  as  it  is, — and  to  airrange  a  judiebus  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  by  which  the  evils  of  hasty  nnd  impulsive  legislation 
may  be  averted,  without  impairing  the  capabilities  for  progressive 
expansion  and  adaptation.  It  were  certainly  vain  to  imagine  that 
any  handiwork  of  human  skill  can  spring  into  being,  like  PaUas^in 
the  full  maturity  of  perfection.  £^o  oiganism  was  ever  manufi^i- 
tured.  It  must  grow.  The  element  of  time  must  enter  into  its 
development.  .  As  a  garment  fresh  from  the  artisan  must  gradual^ 
adapt  itself  to  the  form  which  it  is  to  dothe,  so  must  every  national 
institution  grow  into  its  conformity  and  harmony  with  the  mann^rSy 
the  toDGy  the  tendency  of  the  people.  And  thus  the  danger  of  a 
dependence  upon  the  body  politic  appears  manifesUy  far  less  to  be 
apprehended  than  the  opposite  peril  of  an  unrenewed  governing 
board,  permanent  and  filUng  its  own  vacancies.  ,  For  however 
decided  may  be  the  advantages  which  (^ringfrom  unity  of  counsel, 
however  trustworthy  and  enlightened  may  be  the  individual  mem- 
bers personally,  stiU  the  principle  of  power  without  immediate 
responsibility  is  too  much  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
American  republicanism,  to  escape  distnist  and  animadversion, 
more  harm^l  than  even  divided  counsels  or  a  fluctuating  policy. 
It  were  manifestly  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  They  will  occur  to  you  alL  Perhaps  there  is  no 
principle  of  social  philosophy  more  generally  conceded  by  our 
statesmen  and  scholars,  than  that  which,  warns  against  an  institur 
tional  oligarchy,  not  open  to  influences  from  without,  severed  from 
dependence  upon  the  community  which  surrounds  it  and  in  behalf 
of  whose  interests  it  is  to  act.     The  era  of  such  organizations  was 
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tibfti  of  prospediYe  and  eKdnsnre  monopolies,  and  of  territorial 
entails.  Th^  are  chaiaeteristic  of  a  by-gone  age,  though  of  an 
age  whose  conseqnenoes  may  still  be  ibund  h^e  and  there  in  the 
fi>nn  of  chartered  prerogatives  and  traditional  abases.  That  ihesle 
are  altogetlier  without  potwer  for  good  no  one  can  doubt, — and  it 
were  easj  to  exemplify  this  also  hj  cidng  ezeeptional  cases,  dose 
aft  hand,  in  which  a  yerj  small  (^archjis  endowed  with  large 
piiyileges,  most  conscientiously  exerted*  Yet  here  it  is  the  pecul- 
iarity and  coDspicuoasiiess  of  the  exception  which  illustrates  the 
existence  of  the  rule.  Upon  thi?  topic  there  is  room  for  large  dis- 
course ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  detailed  rather  than  to  the  general 
consideration  of  our  subject,  and  I  pass  on  #ith  a  single  remaric. 

More  than  one  carefully  organised  educational  institute  has 
{jEukd  of  fuU  success  in  o^r  land  in  consequence  of  a  grierous  and 
eminently  injurious  theoretical  error  on  the  part  of  its  founder ; 
an  error,  too,  not  unnatural  for  those,  aU  whose  experience  .and 
views  of  life  are  taken  from  the  so-called  practical,  that  is  the  empiri- 
cal side.  If  an  institution,  they  say,  be  in  conformity  with  the  waints 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  it  will,  when  once  established  and 
£Eurly  launched  into  the  stream  of  action,  prove  self  sustaining  and  be 
capable  of  constantly  replenishing  its  own  resources.  A  failure  to 
do  this  would,  they  maintain,  furnish  all  the  demonstration  requisite 
for  showing  that  the  institution,  in  that  form  at  least,  was  not  needed* 
A  grievous,  an  ixgurious  error,  did  I  say  ?  There  are  in  this  as- 
sumption two  fbarful,  deadly  mistakes, — ^practical  errors  as  well  as 
philosophical  fallades.  Is  there  one  of  our  colleges  that  is  self- 
sustaining  ?  Shril  we  apply  the  doctrines  of  trade  and  barter  to 
human  souls  ?  Are  we  to  reason  about  mind  and  thought  and 
culture  and  researdi,  as  we  do  about  bales  of  cotton  and  chests  of 
indigo  ?  No,  that  is  indeed  a  dire  mistake.  And  a  yet  greater  one 
is  the  pemidous  idea  that  the  ded^  of  a  school  or  an  athenaeum 
or  a  library  or  a  college  or  a  uidversiiy  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  and  with  the  public  mind, — ^in  short,  that  it  should  follow 
rather  than  lead.  To  adopt  sudi  a  doctrine  were  to  debar  our- 
selves from  progress.  What !  education  dragged  dangling  at  the 
beds  of  the  age,  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion ?  What !  the  teacher  leaving  his  proud  vocation,  to  throw  out 
bait  for  pupils  who  may  bring  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  treasury,  or 
a  few  more  human  beings  to  the  lecture-room  ?    No.   We  want  no 
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nniversitj  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  commending  itself  to  the 
public  approval  "We  want  one  which  shall  be  just  as  far  ahead 
of-  the  age  as  is  consistent  with  being  within  hail, — ^which  shall 
enlarge  and  expand  the  mind  and  taste  and  appreciation  of  tlie 
public,  compelling  the  admiration  of  that  public,  not  soliciting  its 
approval.  "We  want  a  university  which  instead  of  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  age,  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and 
unheard-of  requisitions  and  aspirations, — which  so  far  from  adapting 
itself  to  the  community  shall  mould  that  community  unto  itself,  and 
which  through  every  change  and  every  progress  shall  still  be  far 
in  advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  urging  it, 
drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it  onward.  An  institution  not 
needed  if  it  is  not  self-sustaining!  Have  the  greatest  men  of  ages 
past  been  sustained  by  the  community, — ^the  Homers,  Kepplers, 
Miltons  ?  Brethren,  is  the  sun  needed  in  the  heavens  ?  or  shall 
we  deny  this  also,  because  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  planets  which 
it  illumes  and  vivifies  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  sense  in  whkh  a  university  ought  to  be 
self-sustaining.  As  the  sun,  though  not  upheld  by  its  planets,  is 
BtiU  an  essential  memberof  the  Kosmos^  and  is  itself  boittid  by  the 
same  laws  as  they^  although  primary  to  a  more  exaltod.«ystom,  bo 
must  a  univeisity  be  selfHsasCaining,  not  materially  or  peoimiarily 
in  a  direct  temporal  senae,  but  mentally  aad  morally.  It  mmi 
command  the  veneration  and  devotion  d^  the  nation,  creating  in  the 
repubfio  a  reverenee  for  truths,,  and  princtplei^  and  leaning,  and 
science,  and  research;,  an  iadmate  aeqnaiDtanoe  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  and  whose  detection  reveals  to  us  the 
counsels  of  the  great  First  Thought  and  the  eternal  decrees  by  which 
He  manifests  himself,— decrees  recorded  in  the  answer  to  every 
question  that  may  be  devised  by  the  fertile  thought  of  the  being 
molded  in  the  image  of  his  Malcer.  Commanding  this  respect, 
enlisting  this  homage,  receiving  this^  fealty,  it  wffl  and  must  be  self- 
sustaining  like  every  other  university  that  ever  existed. 

University.  It  is  a  word  in  the  history  of  man,  like  Church, 
State,  SchooL  It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  great  phenomena 
and  one  of  the  great  levers  of  civitization.  Under  some  form  or 
other  it  dates  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  letters,  art,  culture,  refiAe 
ment  It  has  existed,  without  a  chartered  name  or  tangible  organ* 
ization,  wherever  wise  and  thoughtful  men  of  diverse  attainments 
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have  been  ntuneroosly  assembled,  raising  the  tone  of  thought  in  a 
state  and  acting  on  each  other,  as  on  society  at  large. 

Ancient  Greece,  tbe  parent  of  our  modem  civilization,  may  boast 
the  first  University.  For,  however  incomplete  and  immature,  it 
was  an  infant  university, — ^that  concourse  of  gifted  men  which 
crowned  immortal  Athens  with  her  undying  glory,  when  half  a 
century  afb^r  the  foundation  of  the  first  recorded  library,  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  Pericles  and  his  countrjrmen  found  expression  in 
tiiose  transcendent  works  of  art,  which  confirmed,  even  while  illus-^ 
trating,  the  refinement  and  genius  of  the  state,  and  have  secured 
throughout  succeeding  ages  to  a  city  numbering  scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  twenty  thousand  voters, 
the  titles  of  nurse  of  arts,  fountain  of  science,  center  of  culture, 
home  of  philosophy  and  studious  thought.  The  intellect  of  a  world 
thronged  her  streets,  the  unrivaled  grandeur  of  her  Acropolis  but 
typified  the  elegance  of  the  popular  taste,  while  in  its  crowning 
monument, 

"  Earth  pronely  haib  tho  Parthenon 
As  the  boat  gem  upon  her  zone." 

A  gem  too^  not  dedicated  to  the  protecUng  power  of  Zeus,  not  to 
the  lovelixiess  of  Aphrodite,  not  to  the  valor  of  Ares,  not  to  the  all- 
embracnig  dominion  of  Poseidon*  No,  it  was  another  ditinily 
than  these  who  received  the  highest  tribute  of  ^  Ceeropias  pfilared 
state,'' who  gave  its  olive  and  its  iiame;  and  the  full  treasutyof  the 
triumphaot  republic  poured  out  its  wealth  in  unstinted  prafumon  to 
rear  the  prond  temple  and  the  colossal  statue  to  Pallas  Athene^ 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  flimoiu  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  subnrban,  stodiotts  w«lks  and  shades  { 
See  there  the  olire  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  whore  the  AtUc  bird 
Trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettos,  with  the  spnnd 
Of  bees'  industrions  mnrmnr,  oft  invites 
To  stadions  musing ;  there  Ilissns  rolls 
His  whispering  stream ;  within  the  wall  then  view 
The  sdiools  of  ancient  sages." 

TUa  was  a  magnificent  university ;  and  here  began  that  long 
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line  of  great  liien  which,  under  the  exalting  influence  of  Athenian 
culture,  gave  the  world  a  list  of  names  jet  equaled  bj  no  realm,  oc 
age,  or  race.  The  shadj  groves  and  grassy  lawns  were  ooiise- 
crated  hj  the  teachhigs  of  great  men  to  whom  we  even  now  refer 
for  instruction  and  eniiobling  thought;  the  theater  of  Dionjsoff 
beat  to  the  rhythm  of  .^Bsohy lus  end  Sq)bocle8f  Enripides  and  Axis- 
tophknes.  Here  were  the  wise  statesmen;  here  the  impaAsionedi 
silver-tongued,  and  all-persuadisg  oratars;  here  were  th»  fyJik&f% 
both  of  physical  and  ethical  science;  and  here  the  authors  «nd 
artists  who  gave  language  and  molded  taste  and  style  lor  cowing 
ages  and  nations.  In  Athens  and  Athens  only  in  all  hialoryi 
could  have  beto  uttered  that  proudest  of  boasts,  that  loftiest  of 
panegyrics  :— 

'wdg  SXlovs  dv&(fdmovs,  &aff  ol  rai^rr;;  fHt&^ntl  Tcay  ^Aluv  dldiouoXt^ 

rrfi  diayolag  doxeXv  eJyai,  xal  fiSXlov  ^EXh^fntS  xaleXa&M  JO^  t^ 
natdeifUfiag  T^ff  ^ifteriQag,  l|  jcvg  ir^g  «o*y^^  qAa&a^  ^eri/oj'ioff." 

^  So  much  indeed  has  our  own  city  surpassed  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  thought  and  language,  that  those  who  here  are  pupils 
are  teachers  elsewhere,  and  that  she  has  made  the  name  of  Gre- 
cians seem  no  more  to  denote  the  race  alone,  but  the  intellectual 
attainments,  and  those  to  be  called  Grecians  who  partake  of  our 
culture,  rather  than  those'  who  share  our  common  nature.** 

Even  three  centuries  later,  Athens  was  still  a  Universal  school, 
Imd  frequented  as  such  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  in  her  palmiest  days, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  educatipn  of  their  taste. 
There  Cicero  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Lucretius  studied,  and  thence 
they  brought  that  grace  and  learning  and  thought  with  which  they 
adorned  their  native  tongue. 

So,  too,  were  Alexandria  and  Fergamos,  so  were  Tarsus  and 
Berytus,  partial  universities,  by  virtue  of  their  libraries  and  of  the 
learned  men.  whom  these  libsaxies  attracted,-^— universities  and  direct 
ofi&hoots  from  the  Athenian  stem.  But  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Athens  was  Constantinople,  which  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era 
became  the  center  of  art  and  letters.  Science  hardly  existed  at 
the  time,  and  what  little  there  was  had  found  a  temporary  refuge 
amoag  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians.  But  art  and  letters  fled  to 
the  'Byzantine  capital,  lingering  there  so  long  as  it  could  afford  a 
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shelter,  and  leaving  indeed  their  traees  even  down  to  the  present 
day  in  the  Greek  sehools  which  still  oontkue  under  the  protection 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Gmaaders, — ^those  fpes  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing more  ruthless  than  the  SaracenSy  more  unsparing  than  the 
Ottomans,  more  desolating  than  the  Huns  or  Vandals, — combined 
with  the  barbarism  of  all  the  rest  to  deetroj  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art  and  the  masterpieces  both  of  the  earlie^:  and  later  das- 
dies.    An  exodus  of  schc^ars  from  Constantinople,  which  had  com- 
menced before  the  sack  and  pillage  by  Mohammed  II.,  was 
rendered  complete  bj  that  fearful  catostrophe.    The  word  univer- 
sity, in  its  8ignificati<m  of  place  of  instruction  in  universal  learning, 
had  already  come  into  us.     Like  an  exploding  rocket  sprinkling  on 
every  side  its  spray  of  golden  sparks,  so  did  Byzantium  in  its 
destruction  send  out  its  scholars  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  Hellenic 
science  and  culture  in  directions  the  most  diverse.    These  were  the 
men  who  originated  and  estat^ished  the  umvenities  of  Italy  and 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  pirecursora  of  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many.    Platonic  academies  were  founded,  in  places  the  most 
remote,  by  fugitive  Greeks,  who  introdnoed  into  European  learning 
the  element  of  criticism,  an  elenynt  unknown  in  Asian  science. 
This  rekindling  of  letters  by  the  renewed  study  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era,  and  the  dissemination  of  such 
scholarship  as  had  remained  in  Constantinople  led  to  a  rich  and 
copious  harvest.    It  was  this  regeneration  of  intellectual  activity 
that  rolled  back  the  dark  curtain  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
barbarism  which  has  given  a  name  to  those  ages,  and  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  form  and  measure  of  civilization  which  we 
now  enjoy, — ^a  civilization  founded  upon  popular  education  under 
the  immediate  guidance,  direct  or  indirect,  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  doubtiess  aided  the  pn^ress  of 
this  revival  of  letters,  by  the  stimulus  whidi  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
the  law ;  for  an  incentive  to  advancement  in  any  one  department 
of  research  is  always  an  impulse  to  all  the  rest  Tlie  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Cordova,  of  Lyons  and  Paris,  had  already  been 
founded,  as  also  had  the  monastic  institutions  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  present  seminaries  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  These 
were  now  followed  by  universities  at  Naples,  Padua,  "Vienna,  Pisa, 
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Perugia,  Yalladolid,  and  elsewhere;  Ixat  especially  by  tbe  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence,  which  became  the  focus  of  culture,  taste 
and  thought,  constituting  in  fact  a  splendid  university  which  led  the 
way  for  many  of  the  weightiest  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and 
still  secures  to  beautiful  Florence  her  pre-eminence  as  the  home  ot 
art*  For  letters  and  research,  science  and  art,  may  not  be  divorced 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Speech,  thought^  emotion,  are  connected  by 
indissoluble  ties. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  history  of  universities.  Suf- 
fice it  to  repeat  that  where  the  great  and  gifted  are  gathered^ 
together  in  numbers,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  university, — competent 
even  as  a  germ  to  enlighten  and  to  spiritualize,  no  matter  whether, 
it  publish  programmes  and  confer  degrees,  or  not  In  the  brilliant 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Parisian  University  was  not  merely  within 
the  walls  of  the  College  Louis  le  Grande  or  of  the  Sorbonnew  Its 
spirit  was  in  every  public  gathering,  it  pervaded  the  air,  it  radiated 
even  from  the  dissolute  court,  and  ami4  the  profligacy  of  those  de- 
generate days,  it  held  ap  the  aegis  of  mental  culture,  shieldijag  from 
many  a  moral  taint  and  aheltering  the  state  from  wounds  whidt 
would  otherwise  have  hurried  it  to  a  Babylonian  falL  And  I 
assert  that  wherever  and  whenocer  in  history  we  £nd  a  state  or  a 
city  conspicuous  for  an  ennobling  influence  upon  its  age  race  or 
nation,  we  shall  find  this  influence  to  emanate  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  university. 

I  had  designed  devoting  some  little  time  to  an  account  of  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  early  French  universities^  tracing  the  gradual  modifi- 
cations of  their  respective  organizations,  and  finally  entering  upon 
some  account  and  discussion  of  the  great  universities  of  modem 
Germany.  But  this  would  demand  a  dispn^rtionate  share  of 
your  time,  and  more  tlian  I  should  be  warranted  in  consuming ; 
and  since  the  questions  which  they  would  suggest  pertain  chiefly 
to  matters  of  detail  ratlier  than  to  general  principles,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  pass  them  by. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  too,  the  chief  universides  of  England, 
have  exercised  an  eminent  influence  upon  the  national  character, 
although  their  benefits  have  probably  been  due  rather  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  these  two  cities  have  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  h?Ls  crystallized  the  whole  scholastic  culture  of  the  realm, 
than  to  any  especial  excellence  or  completeness  in  the  constitution 
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of  the  seminaries.  For  both  of  these  institutions,  although  now 
known  hy  the  name  of  universities,  were  originally  a  simple  aggre- 
gation of  monasteries,  founded  for  religious  more  than  educational 
purposes.  At  present  all  these  monasteries  have  become  colleges ; 
but,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  wealth  and  of  the  abundant  learning 
which  has  clustered  and  still  congregates  around  their  venerable 
and  honored"  walls,  their  cultural  development  has  not  been  of  that 
wide  range  which  characterizes  a  university  proper,  but  has  been 
restricted  chiefly  to  exegetical  philology,  theology  and  ethics,  with 
the  addition  at  Cambridge  of  the  mathematics.  So  striking  has 
been  tiie  want  of  symmetry  in  tlie  growth  of  their  range  of  study, 
that  even  now,  the  word  "  scholarship"  is  there  employed  to  denote 
sblely  proficiency  in  philological  attainments,  or  rather  a  knowledge' 
oJTa  limited  number  of  the  Gre^k  and  Latin  classics,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  exact  and  natural  sciences;  while  ^^  natural  philoso- 
phy "  is  still  used,  as  it  formerly  was  with  ourselves,  to  designate 
all  the  departments  of  physics  combined. 

Let  US  now  recall  the  memory  of  sora6  of  these  universitaes,— 
reverend  and  hallowed  in  the  history  of  the  mental  progress  of  our 
race,— and  let  us  admit  to  our  hearts  the  associations  with  whidi 
their  names  come  freighted. 

Xet  us  think  of  Bologna,  Cordova,  Padua,  Salamanca ;  of  Hei- 
delberg, Prague,  Favia,  Sienna  and  Coimbm ;  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  WUrzburg,  Leipsic,  Basel ;  of  Wittenberg,  Seville,  KOnigs- 
bei^,  Jiena,  Pisa,  Leyden,  Baniberg ;  of  Halle,  Gbttingen,  Upsala, 
Munich,  Berlin.  Let  us  recall  these  and  others  like  them,  and 
then  inquire  whether  all  this  fair  series  is  now  to  be  at  an  end, 
because  the  physical  energies  of  the  world  have  begun  to  travei*se 
the  Atlantic  gulf.  Shall  all  the  classic  names  be  trans- Atlantic, 
and  no  American  soil  be  sacred  in  the  annals  of  mental  progress  ? 
Shall  there  be  no  new  Athens  upon  this  wide-spread  continent, 
where  science  and  art^  ancient  lore  and  modem  inquiry,  may  gather 
together  and  be  blessed  under  the  protection  of  a  nation's  wings  or 
folded  to  a  nation's  heart?  Shall  our  American  youth  stfll  be 
driven  to  make  their  weary  pilgiimage  across  the  sea,  even  as  the 
children  of  luxurious,  effeminate,  ignorant  Home  were  wont  to 
seek  the  groves  of  crumbling  Athens,  there  1x>  gather  the  remnants 
of  that  mental  food  which  Hellas  had  given  to  her  children,  but 
Rome  refused  to  her  own.     Brethren,  if  you  omit  the  university 
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from  the  scheme  of  the  commonwealth,  jou  will  cripple  civilization, 
you  will  mar  the  noblest  development  of  humanitj.  And  yet  how 
stands  the  case  with  us  at  present.  Although  we  have  our  twen^- 
seven  millions  of  souls,  although  we  have  everywhere  our  common 
schools,  though  we  have  established  our  high-schools,  and  founded 
our  collies, — ^yet  when  ike  earnest  youth,  whose  lips  you  have 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  quickenii^  draught,  rushes  to 
seek  the  full  tide  of  learning,  asking  to  drink  from  the  fountain- 
head,  and  bathe  his  soul  in  the  refreshing  current,  jdu  show  him  the 
flood-gates  closed.  He  hears  only  the  distant  murmuring  of  the 
wasted  stream  which  ever  torments  and  never  may  slake  his  tliirst, 
and  whose  rippling  voice  is  more  torturihg  than  is  the  sparkling 
nectar  at  the  lip  of  Tantalus. 

I  claim  that  the  same  arguments,  which  demand  of  a  state  that 
it  educate  its  children,  require  in  like  manner  and  with  equal  force 
that  all  be  furnished  with  full  opportunity  for  developing  their  in- 
tellectual powders,  and  that  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the 
special  education  of  those  whose  general  education  has  been  already 
provided  for.  And  if  it  be  a  high  duty  to  supply  colleges  which 
shall  help  to  change  the  well-trained  boy  into  the  cultivated  man, 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  a  duty  also  to  enable  the  cultivated  man  to  • 
become  the  scholar,  the  investigator,  the  teacher,  the  helper,  the 
ennobler  of  his  race  and  country  ? 

But  there  is  a  far  higher  ground  than  mere  precedent,  on  which 
the  university  must  be  advocated  and  established.  Did  history 
furnish  no  examples  for  our  study,  admiration  and  emulation,  still 
tl^e  call  on  us  to  establish  a  university  would  hardly  be  less  imper* 
ative  tJian  now.  That  men  are  bom  with  faculties  for  progress, 
with  inward  promptings  to  investigation  accompanied  by  the  capac- 
ity to  conduct  it,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  Creator  and 
Supreme  Disposer  meant  these  powers  to  be  cultivated.  And  the 
experience  of  all  humanity  teaches,  that  His  providence  is  so  exerted 
as  to  reward  intellectual  triumphs  by  temporal  blessings,  conferred 
if  not  upon  the  individual  at  least  upon  the  race.  We  know  that 
strong  taste,  impulses  and  capacities  for  searching  out  the  secrets 
of  nature,  developing  the  beauties  of  art,,  discovering  the  laws  of 
existence  and  of  thought,  are  sparsely  and  diversely  conferred. 
And  since  without  the  support  and  aid  of  society  these  lofty  im- 
pulses can  not  be  gratifled,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  culture  of  special  mental  powers  as 
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well  ad  the  edacadon  of  general  capacity,  and  thus  to  insure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth  the  ma:dmum  spiritual  activity  of  its 
citizens.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow,  expand  or  illustrate  the  ar- 
gument To  you  its  pursuit,  expansion,  illustration,  are  in  no  wise 
necessary.  Indeed  an  excuse  is  needed  for  the  allusion  to  what  is 
flo  self-eyident  and  palpable.  Would  that  the  apology  were  not  at 
hand !  But  till  our  own  America  may  boast  a  university  where  all 
her  sons,  whatever  their  peculiar  bent  or  taste,  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  new  light  and  larger  knowledge,  we  must  dwell  on 
this,  were  it  the  tiitest  of  themes,  and  lay  stress  on  it,  were  it  the 
most  elementary  of  axioms.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  before  the 
revolving  year  shall  again  have  called  you  together  to  celebrate 
this  festival,  no  man  may  be  able  to  deny  that  America  provides 
food  for  her  children. 

The  mode  of  organization  is  a  secondary  question,  no  matter 
how  great  may  be  its  intrinsic  importance.  There  are  those  who 
strenuously  advocate  the  German  plan  and  would  retain  all  the 
little  peculiarities  of  detail,  riveted  on  by  history,  and  which  none 
would  80  gladly  discard  as  the  Germain^  themselves.  There  are 
those  who  advocate  an  ideal  structure,  planned  with  skill  and  reared 
with  judgment,  to  overtop  and  eclipse  all  its  predecessors.  Nor 
are  those  wanting  who  in  the  zeal  of  their  scholastic  sympathies 
would  summon  again  the  ancient  usages  of  Bologna,  or  the  consti- 
tution under  which  Salamanca  won  her  classic  name.  All  these 
are  questions  of  detail,  and  their  answer  is  at  present  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  great  problem  before  us,  which  is  to  found 
a  university  somewhere  and  somehow.  I  will  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, but  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  abiding  faith  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  neither  the  strict  discipline  of 
Oxford,  nor  the  unfettered  freedom  of  Padua,  nor  the  profound 
abstraction  of  Salerno, — neither  the  predominance  of  the  exact 
sdences  which  appears  at  one,  nor  the  overweight  of  antiquated 
and  mouldy  speculation  manifested  at  another,  nor  the  prepondera- 
ting influence  of  manner  over  matter,  form  over  substance,  as  at  a 
third, — ^is  to  be  feared.  Spread  out  before  us  is  the  history  of  a 
hundred  nations,  whence  we  may  learn  merits,  dangers,  safeguards, 
and  cull  the  beauties  an^  the  sweets.  A  wise  exercise  of  this  priv- 
ilege is  earnestly  to  be  desired ;  still  under  any  system  there  will  be 
a  living  force,  a  vital,  shaping  energy,  which  will  soon  mold  every- 
thing to  such  conformation  with  the  other  institutions,  the  manners, 
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the  habiteflC  tbe  age^  a»  i»  needed  tfoMeatab^bifl^  ilii«  mnltwl  ifieiac* 
tkyoB  tfanragk  ivhieh  aM  iha  blesyuigB  am  tai  flow*  jQ.oth«r  lands 
aaftd^tim^ thisaifliptatiDa  lias  beentbe lYoda of .a»^bifltario dfivejU 
opnent" .  Bot  in  oih*  land  it  will  iMonm.  Wad  manner  in  immsm^ 
umUj  Sorter  fioie^  fiom  the.  inoreaaed  vi^  oCafl  the  jnAft^ne^ft 
whifsh act'iipon^the body  aocial'aad  potiiic;  and* oUef  of  all^froiii 
fhBf  greal  iaet  that  it  ooaconis  no  piiviloged  dasS)  but  the  fwho)^ 
people^  atnoag  vfhieh  and  lor  wJuoh  and.  hy  whieh  it  ja  te  exist.,    . 

No  Bibtter  what  the  initial  ibmA,  how  giMt.  the*  advaqta^si  pr 
the  hann,<-«4ihiese.are  but  Ibr  a  eoupleof  decadea  of  years  at  the 
iartheet*  The  uinvemty  will'  oontain  a  aou)^  a  restless^  strivings 
throl>bin^  iiapelUi^  shaping)  cireative  Titalitj>;  and  will  baoooi^} 
not  an  Italian,  mn*  a  Freach,  nor  #n  English,  nor  a  Spanish^  nor  a 
G^man,  but  pre-eijadnently  an  iAmerican  iiniver8ity,<*-^wing  with 
American  fire,  pulsating  with  American  aspirations,  and,  strange 
as  the  words  may  sound  to  u^  to-day,  radiatij^g  with  what  will  then 
be  American  scholaKshipi,  American  depth  of  thought,  American 
thoroughness  of  research,  Americim  loftiness  of  generalization* 
For  so  surely  as  e^Beot  follows  cause  will  all'  tl;iese  follow  in  the 
train.  It  will  bring  the  refining  power  of  ancient  lore  and  dasm 
ele^janoe  to  balance  and  counteract  the  all-pervading,  tendency  to 
mere  material  sd^ice ;  it  wiH  leaven  the  tone  of  thought  through- 
out Uie  world,  by  introducing  the  predaion.of  exact  sqlenoe  where 
the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  schoolmten  has  long  reigned ;  it 
will  lift  the  philosophical,  and  philological  sdenoes  to  a  far  higher 
8C<^  and  standard  as  specialities,  while  it  unfetters  the  strug^t^ 
mind  from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquity  which  recognizes  no  pro* 
gress,  a  conservatisni  which  excludes  all  things  which  are  or  ever 
have  been  new.  It  will  liberaliise  dassic  education,  and  yet  be  an 
unsparing  foe  to  stagnation.  For  I  assure  you  that  there  never 
eiasled  a  university  which  surrendered  either  to  conservatism  or  tp 
^radicalism.  Never  tfn  university  which  was  not  eminently  nation- 
allzii^  in  its  tendency ;  never  one  where  infiueoce  was  not  toward 
A  more  thorough  understanding  of  things  foreign.  Under  the 
most  absolute  despotisms,  the  universities  have  been  nurseries  of 
political  liberty;  under  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds,  they  have  fos- 
tered freedom  of  thought.  In  the  midst  of  license  they  have  pre- 
served the  public  morals,  and  in  all  times  and  places  they  have 
kept  down  that  evil  of  our  own  days  so  well  described  as  ^  intel- 
lectual anarchy." 

Scarcely  had  the  new-bom  second  Greece  escaped  &oi;n  Moham- 
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mdiiJithffllldom  andi^siiat  aside  tbe'tolieBs  of  hersidbju^licm,  wheh 
Ab  liasteded  lo  oenflim  her  iDdependende,  iitot  simply  hf  polkkal 
orgBiiiawlwffi  aadalltliecirciiit^^  ]«gula(;iob  and*  of  einlM»> 

siM^'batby  fottndiiig  ber  onivixfeitjv^a  umv^nihy  before  there  were 
BXsy'pttf^.  A  fiHx»e  ^^f'yetars^iiiis:  xio<^  yet  elapsed,  but  there  are 
pup^Ils  noiBir,  #bo,  aMendittg  ^e  infiftrttotkfn  which  the  state  voudfa^ 
ekkis  to  M  witboafc  price,  are  creating  a  Helletiio  natienality.  And 
now,  in  Athensy-^where  biit  yedterday  e:splod^  the  Turkish  shell 
and  boomed  the  hostile  cannon  whose  lingering  eehoes  have  jet 
eearcely  died  away  £t«m  the  reverberating  marble  eUffs  of  Fames, 
Pentelicus,  and  Hjm^ttns^-^^more  tlian  fojrty  native  professors  are 
discoorsing  to  neiBu*ly  seven  hnndred  native  students,  children  of  the 
ibreign  merchant,  the  Turkish  ^ve,  of  the  Kkphtio  ii)bba:. 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  race,  the  last  of  that  l<Ag  series  which 
began  where  it  has  ended,  where  now,— beside  the  murmurs  of  Ilissus 
and  Cephissus,  amid  the  fragrant  gales  which  breathe  from  Hym^tus 
and  Cithieron,  within  those  very  groves  where  Plato  walked,  ^lose 
to  those  glory*crested  heights  which  have  tesounded  to  the  accents 
of  Demosthenes  and  Pericles,  yes,  within  the  very  shadow  6f  the 
Parthenon, — ^has  arisen  again  the  temple  of  Learning  and  the  ofler- 
ingB  are  again  heaped  upon  her  new-built  shrine*  The  fiurepean 
cycle  is  complete.  Let  us  pray  that  tfee  American  cyde  may  begfn. 
Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  my  task  is  done.  The  opportunity 
which  your  kindness  has  vouchsafed  me,  to  commend  to  your 
hearts  die  furtherance  of  the  great  work,  was  a  privilege  not  to  be 
•lighted.  Let  us  strive  with  all  our  powers,  until  that  work  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  feeling  that  every  effort,  which  by  one  jot 
or  tittle  advances  the  noble  consummation,  gives  us  a  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  ages  yet  unborn,  and  to  the  consciousness  that  we  too 
maybe  re<iorded  de  patria  bene  meritt.  Found  the  American 
university,  and  throngs  of  European  youth  shall  crowd  its  halls, 
carrying  back  with  them  American  ideas  to  ennoble  their  own 
lands,  bringing  hither  with  them  counterpoises  of  trans- Atlantic 
thought  that  shall  ennoble  ours,  and  both  by  their  coming  and 
their  going,  cementing  the  family  of  nations  in  bonds  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  attachment  Found  it,  though  it  <jost  the  whole 
revenues  of  a  capital.  Let  earth,  aii*  and  sea  bring  their  tribute ; 
let  California  and  India  pour  in  their  gold,  and  the  busy  marts  of 
men  their  gains,  till  this  great  work  is  done.  Thus  shall  we 
achieve  the  glory  of  a  nation,  the  welfare  of  a  continent,  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  race,  and  crown  the  clustering  hopes  of  .humanity 
with  more  than  full  fruition. 
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WARBEN   COLBCRff. 
Blf  RSV.  THSODORR  BDMUf,  P.  D. 


The  Colbums  were  among  the  primitive  settlers  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
Nathaniel  Colburn,  the  common  ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  the  town 
as  early  as  the  year  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  Selectmen,  from  1651, 
five  consecutive  years.  He  had  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters.  All  his  sons  married  and  settled  in  Dedham,  and  had 
children. 

Samuel  Colburn  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Warren.  His 
wife  was  Marcy  Dean.  They  lived  together  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
had  twelve  children.  The  last  part  of  their  lives  was  cotemporaiy 
with  Warren,  and  they  spent  their  latter  days  and  died  in  his  father's 
family.  One  of  then*  sons  was  Lieut  Lewis  Colburn,  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  volunteer  from  Dedham  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Shay's  rebellion,  and  died,  June  1, 1843,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one. 

Richard  Colburn,  tiie  lather  of  Warren,  married  Joanna  Baton, 
whose  mother  and  his  maternal  grandmother  was  Mary  Eaton,  by 
second  marriage  Mary  Dean ;  who  was  very  favorably  noticed  by  her 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  in  a  printed  funeral  discourse,  preached 
the  Sunday  after  her  interment.  He  says :  "  She  was  of  old  Ded- 
ham ancestry.  She  was  a  c6mmunicant  of  this  church  seventy^eight 
years ;  having  been  admitted  August  30, 1 772.  She  had  naturally  a 
strong  mind,  and  clear  perceptions ;  and,  her  faculties  she  did  not  suf- 
fer to  rust  out ;  and,  there  was  but  little  failure  of  them  to  the  last. 
Some  indications  of  an  infirm  memory  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
but  into  the  period  of  second  childhood  she  never  fell."  She  died, 
October  13th,  1850,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

W*arren,  the  first-born  child  of  Richard  Colburn  and  Joanna  (Eaton) 
Colburn,  was  born  the  day  his  mother  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
March  1st,  1793,  in  the  part  of  Dedham  called  Pond  Plain.  Some- 
time in  the  year  1794  or  5,  the  family  moved  into  Clapboardtrees 
parish,  where  they  resided  about  six  years.  Richard  Colburn,  being 
the  youngest  of  his  father's  large  family,  had  his  parents,  Samuel  and 
Marcy  Colburn,  in  his  own  family  from  the  time  he  became  a  house- 
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keeper  till  their  deaths.  After  a  short  residence  at  High  Rock,  the 
family  moved,  in  1800  or  1,  to  Milford.  The  grandparents  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  Warren,  and  he  was  aflfectionate  and  obedient  to 
them.  At  the  age  of  four,  he  was  sent  to  a  Summer  District  School, 
and  had  care  and  charge  of  hie  sister,  about  two  years  old.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  was  early  put  to  do  a  boy's  work  on 
the  farm.  At  Milford,  he  began  to  attend  the  Winter  District  Schools 
while  they  kept.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  and  truthful  boy,  and  was 
never  addicted  to  profane  or  foul  language.  His  grandmother  died 
suddenly  at  Milford,  about  the  year  1802.  His  grandfather  lived 
about  three  years  after,  and  died  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  when  Warren  was  about  twelve.  From  Milford,  the  family 
moved,  about  the  year  1806,  to  Uxbridge.  Here,  as  before,  his  occu- 
pation was  on  the  farm,  and  his  education  chiefly  what  was  afforded 
in  the  winter  terms  of  the  Common  Schools,  wherein  his  taste  and 
expertness  in  arithmetic  was  manifest.  This  talent  was  discovered  and 
encouraged  by  his  father.  Mr.  Gideon  Alby,  a  poor  and  infirm  man, 
good  at  figures  and  used  to  teaching,  was  taken  into  the  family  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Warren  instruction  in  cyphering  duiing  the  fall 
and  winter  evenings.  He  was  already  aspiring  to  a  more  extensive 
scope  for  enterprise  than  the  farm  presented.  In  about  1810,  the 
family,  on  his  account,  moved  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I,  where  he  was  put 
to  labor  and  learn  something  of  machinery  with  Mr.  John  Fields,  a 
machinist.  There  they  lived  about  a  year,  and  moved  thence  to  Can- 
ton, 1812.  They  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  where  he 
found  employment  on  machinery,  and  others  of  the  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  factory.  He  remained  at  his  occupation  when  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  near  the  line  of  Dedhani,  toward  Walpole, 
and,  not  long  after,  to  WebVs  Factory,  in  the  border  of  Walpole.  In 
about  1813,  during  the  war  with  England,  and  while  he  was  in  Can- 
ton, he  learned  to  weave  of  Capt.  Williams,  a  Norwegian,  whose  wife 
was  an  English  lady.  He  went  to  Plymouth,  in  about  1814,  where 
he  wrought  in  machinery,  which,  being  in  the  war  time,  was  then 
rather  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  rapidly  extending  business.  From 
Plymouth  he  went  to  Easton,  in  the  early  part  of  1815,  still  working 
in  the  same  line  of  engagement  at  the  factory  in  that  place,  and  con- 
tinued there  some  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  In  the 
summer  of  this  year,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two  and  a  half  years, 
he  began  to  fit  for  college.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  settled  minister  of  Stoughton,  discharged  also 
from  time  to  time  the  office  of  teacher,  and  fitted  pupils  for  college. 
Under  his  tuition  young  Colburn  placed  himsel£    A  fellow-pupil  was 
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Hemy  O.  Wh<jJrtcm,  kwi  of  Dawiel  Wheaton,  BKj^i'of  NdrUiOj  ^a 
g^tlemnn  of  wealth  and  of  education.  The  two  pupiU  were  sooa 
fnends,  And  the  fmnd  of  tlie  son  w«8  veadiiy  befriended  by  the  fiithei^ 
who  kindly  arranged  with  Colburn  to  lend  him  such  sums  of  money 
atf  he  might  have  oocasioa  to  borrow  for  defraying  his  eoUegfs 
expenses.  It  is  said  to  have  stimulated  the  son  to  the  completion  of 
kis  preparatorfstudieS)  so  thai  the  iwa  might  enter  ic^thei^  aad  ba 
Toom-raates  in  college.  Says  Mr.  Wheaton:  "We  lived  together  ift 
the  Mune  room  for  about  five  yefus;  at  Mr.  BicbraoBd's,  fitting  ior 
college,  about  one  year,  and  four  years  in  college  j  the  most  of  th^ 
time  engaged  sabstaniially  in  the  same  atudiea.  Of  course,  being 
class-mates  and  occupying  the  same  room,  we  wera  intimateljj' 
aeqnainted,  and  met  many  times  after  leaving  college,  parUcularly 
"while  he  was  in  Boston." 

Hie  college  life,  at  thia  late  penod,  will  be  beet  portrayed  by  auch 
recollections  of  his  class-mates  as  can  noi9^  be  gathered.  Soon  after 
hit  decease,  there  appeared  an  anonymous  newspaper  article  attributed 
to  Dr.  Edward  G.  Davis,  who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  Boston,  of  respectable  connecUona  and  standingi 
and  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards,  and 
before  completing  his  thirty-aeventh  year.  K  any  slight  discrepancies 
or  repetitions  are  discovered  in  the  different  sketches,  the  portraiture^ 
as  a  whole,  will  not^  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  the  less  valuable.  Th.a 
following  is  the  article  of  Dr.  Davis. 

anfimioiNcH  or  a  olahi*matb. 

Mr.  WarrcD  Colbarn,  whose  death  waa  recently  annouioed  In  tlte  papera, 
jM^Kd  the  yean  1817  flSiej  to  20  at  Harvard  College.  It  waa  there  that  he 
developed  that  ibndnew  b>r  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  stadiea,  and  that 
tAlent  for  anatysie,  which  cotitinued  so  remarkable  in  his  after  life.  It  is  the  im> 
preasloD  of  the  writer  that  he  entered  eoUege  only  with  the  usoal  preparatoiy 
knowledge  in  this  branch ;  hot,  while  tliere,  he  made  himself  matter  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  read  throagh  a  considerable  part  of  the  great  work  of  Laplace.  lie 
commeDoed  his  ooUegiate  oourae  at  the  comparatively  late  age  of  24,  when  bot)i 
his  mind  and  his  character  hud  reached  a  degree  of  maturity  much  exceeding 
that  of  the  great  proportion  of  his  fellow-students.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees, 
liowever,  that  his  talents  and  his  virtues  made  their  due  impression  on  the  roindu 
of  those  around  him.  With  a  sensitiveness  almost  allied  to  timidity,  he  shrunk 
from  familiarity  even  with  those  with  whom  he  most  constantly  held  Intercourse, 
i^nd  there  are  many  wlio  can  remember,  when  the  jest  and  the  laugh  went  rounl, 
)ipwr  little  Colburn  partook  in  the  boisterous  merriment.  There  was  in  him  • 
peculiar  diffidence  about  obtruding  himself  or  his  thoughts  upon  others ;  a  dispo- 
•itbn  to  stand  back,  and,  only  when  strongly  urged,  to  join  in  the  scheme  whi^ 
formed  the  attraoUon  of  the  moment.  Yet,  was  he  possessed  of  great,  nay,  of 
peculiar  kindness  of  feeling ;  no  angry  word  ever  escaped  his  lips,  no  expression 
that  breathed  of  aught  but  benevolence  and  good  will.  A  little  ciroumstanoe,  b^t 
one  whioh  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  knew  him  at  the  time, 
and  whioh  ^etmM  intimately  interwoven  with  the  general  texture  of  his  character, 
waa  a  hesitation  in  speaking,  slight  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  make  it  an  effort  to 
iiim  to  express  himself,  and  to  call  up  an  evident  embarrassment  when  ho  attempted 
it.    Many  years  after,  when  the  writer  again  saw  him,  thia  hesitation  of  manner 
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ammndiohawotSptM.  ItwM]i6danbi*ieof.t]»eaai«iM<wbh^Yeii4eped,]|lm 
Bbj  of  ejomnAS  in  general  eoDveranUon,  nor  did  he,  in ,  convening,  always  do 
Jdstioe  to  the  vigor  and  force  of  hia  own  thoughts.  To  this  diffidence  and  8lo#* 
^eit  ol  mioiBer  wn»  it  owng  lAat  a  fis*  wtiaiate  of  Ua  poweni  waa  fptp^,^ 
Sfn\j  a  Yerj^  small  pifoportion  of  hia  early  £n«ods.  It  was,  indeed,  knov^n  that  he 
punned  his  mathematical  investigations  with  great  ardor  and  zeal ;  and,  his  ao* 
%iiai]itiDC6  wiUx  tJiaae  inbjeoti  woro^^m  «ini6  degree,  made  evideot  in  ^is.istcita- 
liooa.  Bat,  the  accoraoy  with  which  his  exerotses  in  the  langnages  were  prepared, 
and  the  foonclatiou  he  was  laying  in  the  science  of  philology,  were  suspected  oniy 
^  8 law  of  ifbe  more  diwertiiiig  memfoen  of  hia  chsi.  Yet,  it  was  a^i9t|  ^iNt 
l^  atadied  4angu«tf|e8  with  no  leas  thoioughoeas  than  the  abstract  sciences ;  and, 
the  involved  and  difficult  paasa^  in  Aristotle  were  analyzed  by  him  with  neither 
leiB  care  nor  leoi  aneoea  than  the  ptopoaitiona  of  Newua  and  the  formidaa  tf 
Laplace^  This  oircnmstanoe  was  litUe  known  at  the  time,  but  may  readily  be 
LeFieved  by  those  who  have  noticed  with  what  success  his  mmd  has  recently  been 
directed  into  similar  inveatigatioiia,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an  elemeBtory 
work  on  grammar ;  a  subject  to  which  It  woqld  hardly  have  been  anticipaj^  tittt 
a  mind  like  his  would  have  directed  its  energies. 

His  great  and  roost  )iit4sreating'  prefect,  that  of  imprmrlng  the  system  cf  «le* 
mentary  instruction  in  mathematical  science,  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  college  life,  and  was  the  subject  of  painful  thought, 
ttiany  jnears  before  his  first  work  made  its  appearance.  It  required,  indeed^  no 
amall  energy  of  mind  thus  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  early  educatioD,,imd 
strike  out  a  new  path ;  for,  Colburn,  like  others,  had  been  brought  up  under  a 
irniem  the  reverae  of  thalt  which  he  now  undertook  to  mature  and  introdooa. 
This  is  not  the  opeasion,  nor  ia  it  the  writer's  puipoee  to  attempt  a  criticism  on  tl^e 
system  itself.  Tl^  author  may  have  followed  out  a  single  principle  more  closely, 
Aod  applied  ft  mfle  extensively,  than  the  Interests  of  education  required.  But, 
anoh  was  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  adopted,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  appearance  of  these  little  books  seemed  to  have  revolutionized  the  mode 
vi  teaching  elementary  mathematics  in  the  schools  of  Kew  England.  Vanoaa 
iDodifioations  have  since  been  introduced  into  hia  Dlan,4br  which,  whether  im- 
provements or  otherwise,  little  credit  can  be  claimea  on  tho  score  of  originality ; 
and,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that,  whatever  in  the  present  mode  of  teadi- 
ing  the  science  of  numbers  in  our  schools  distinguishes  it  from  tbut  in  use  twen^ 
years  since,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his  pubucations.  ^ 

In  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Colbum's  mind,  many  oiroumstanoes  were  peculiar. 
His  mental  operations  were  not  rapid,  and  it  was  only  by  great  patience  and  long- 
oontinned  thought  that  he  achieved  his  objects.  This  peculiarity,  which  was 
joined  with  an  unoommon  power  of  abstraction,  he  possessed  in  common  with 
some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  which  the  world  has  produced.  Kewton,  hhnself, 
aaid  that  it  Was  only  by  patient  redSection  that  he  had  arrived  at  his  great  results, 
and  not  by  sudden  or  rapid  flights.  In  Colhum  this  slowness  and  patience  of  fn^ 
vestigation  were  leading  traits.    It  was  not  his  habK,  perhaps  not  witbiit  hife 

ner,  to  arrivo  at  rapid  conclusions  on  aUy  subject.  If  this  tended,  as  probably 
d,  to  hnpart  to  his  oonversation  that  hesitathig  manner  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  ?f  it  made  him  appear  more  absent  and  thoughtful  than  quite  befitted  the 
tnimatton  of  social  intercourse,  it  yet  had  Ks  advantages.  His  conclusions, 
yeached  slowly  and  painfully,  were  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  silent  piT>*> 
gross  of  time,  tJiat  great  test  of  truth,  has  served  hut  to  verify  and  confirm  tfreny. 
Bach,  imperfectlv  stated,  are  the  writer's  college  reoollectiona  of  Mr.  Colbmrrf. 
Ho  has  little  to  add  to  ihem,  dcrrved  f^om  a  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  aoott  passed  mto  a  station  in  life  which  he  was  well  quaTified  to  fill,  and  tho 
dtifiea  of  which  he  consctent!ouslv  atid  ably  perfbrmed.  More  extensive  inter* 
conno  with  the  world  served,  no  doubt,  to  divest  him  of  some  prejodlees,  and  to 
hnprave  his  qualiflcations  for  social  life !  but,  In  seeing  him  occasionally  dnrfng  th^ 
last  tliirt^en  years,  the  writer  found  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  hfs  manner  stfH 
Tetamed,  and  his  habits  of  thought  appeared  to  have  experienced  very  little  altera- 
lioa.  Prom  the  same  mild,  gentle  ^e  beamed  the  same  henevolence  of  exbrea* 
aion,  and  the  fl*iend  and  associate  of  former  days  stood  again  oonfessed.  Ah»! 
that  the  recollection  of  the  past  can  never  more  be  refreshed  by  another  meelhlg, 
tiitt  the  form  which  is  portrayed  ao  vfridly  in  the  fcncy  of  imrviving  frienda,  hm 
^  atom  eoth,  and  wiB  he  iM  more  among  men.    But,  wUlo  tho  ptessM 
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geaeratioD  remaitis,  will  ihat  tcmn  be  oherialMd  in  grateful  hearts ;  and,  even  when 
all  who  knew  his  worth  shall  hare  departed,  his  name  will  be  preserved,  in  eon- 
ntiction  with  works,  at  once  the  evidence  of  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  of  the 
beoevoleBoo  whioh  direoted  its  applicafion.  He  has  peHbrmed  a  good  work  on 
earth,  whioh  shall  not  be  taken  flhom  him,  even  when  his  remains,  now  slnmber- 
Ing  beneath  it,  shall  have  orurobled  to  dost.  Though  dead,  he  will  yet  speak  to 
those  for  whose  inseraettsfn  he  zealovsly  labored,  while  living;  and,  so  long  as 
education  asserts  its  claims  to  respect  among  ns,  the  name*  of  Colbom  shall  be 
numbered  among  a  people's  benefactors. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Kent,  of  Kozborj,  writes,  June,  1866  ; — 

Being  older  than  those  who  entered  college  with  us,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  we  soon  became  intimate  associates.  In  our'  Junior  year,  we  had  a  **  part " 
together ,--^he  translation  ef  a  Gveek  dialogue  into  English,  i  can,  mentally,  see 
the  room,  and  the  bland  and  loving  countenance  he  wore  when  we  were  engaged 
together  m  our  work :  and,  during  our  whole  college  life,  whateve>r  may  be  true 
of  others,  I  never  heard  an  expression  of  any  feeling  toward  him  than  that  of 
admiration  for  his  dispositions,  counsels,  and  intellectual  gifts.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  he  brought  with  him  to  college  a  decided  taste  for  mathematics.  We  none 
of  us  ever  thought  of  approaching  near  to  him  in  this  science.  He  early  stndied 
and  made  himself  perfectly  fiamiliar  with  the  French  Uinguage,  wkb  a  distinct  view 
to  mastering  every  French  mathematician  of  promise  whioh  he  had  not  met  with  ^ 
or  seen  reft;rred  to.  In  saying  this,  liewever,  I  do  not  ooean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
^xoel  in  every  other  department  of  a  college  education.  He  always  ranked  among 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class  in  every  thing  but  public  speaking.  "  Oratory ! "  he 
nsed  to  say,  with  a  souI^proiBpted  smile  imd  brilliancy  of  eye,  ^^  I  am  no  orator, 
as  Brutus  is ; ''  and  we  aH  kimented  that  his  vast  erudition,  fi^  so  young  a  man, 
pould  not  be  freely  communicated  to  a  promiscuous  audience,  or  sometimes  even 
in  the  recitation  room,  in  consequence  of  his  modesty  and  a  d^lrt  impediment  m 
utterance.  To  sum  up  what  I  learned  in  the  course  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
which  was  never  fi>r  a  momcAt  intermpted,  I  need  only  say,  what  I  do  say  with 
the  deepest  sincerity,  tnat  he  never  gave  evidence  of  carelesaness  in  a  recitation 
room,  of  unkindneas  to  any  one  who  applied  to  him  ibr  sympathy  or  counsel,  or 
of  envy,  jealousy,  or  self-assurance,  when  a  few  others  were  selected  to  appear 
before  audiences  in  higher  parts  than  those  assigned  to  him.  Taking  our  studies 
altogether,  lAim  confident  that  he  had  not  his  superior  if  his  equal,  as  a  scholar, 
gentleman,  and  Christian,  in  the  class  of  which  we  were  members* 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Httll,  D.  D.,  of  Providence,  May,  1856,  writes:  — 

I  have  no  memorial  of  him  except  those  of  the  nund  and  the  heart ;  but,  they 
we  very  precious.  His  image  and  whole  character  stand  before  me  as  entire,  defi- 
nite, and  life-like  as  those  of  any  early  frieiid,  departed  or  living.  8ome  of  my 
associates  in  college  have  passea  ahnost  wholly  fsom  my  memory ;  but,  Oolbom 
is  as  if  I  had  aeen  him  yesterday,  or  were  at  this  monMit  Fistening  to  his  stow 
utterance,  but  pleasant  voioe,  and  clear  thoughts^  in  the  reoitatiDn  room,  or  the 
private  Interview.  Though  not  peooliariy  intimate,  he  being  much  my  senior,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  me  prrviousLy,  I  knew  him  enough,  and.was  with  him  enough, 
to  form  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  stem  mtegrity,  traaspa^ 
rent  simplicity,  freedom  from  all  guile  or  pretence,  and  invincible  moral  courage. 
I  doubt  if  any  force  could  have  driven, — I  am  sure  no  lure  could  have  enticed 
him  into  a  single  mean  action  or  false  word.  There  was  no  one  in  my  whole  col» 
lege  acquaintance  to  whom  I  should  have  gone  more  readily  for  counsel  m  any 
emergency,  or  to  whose  care  I  would  more  willingly  have  committed  any  trust. 

Cdbarn  was  not  a  splendid  scholar,  nor  able  to  do  full  justice,  either  in  speech 
or  with  the  pen,  to  his  own  clear  perceptions  and  actual  knowledge.  This  was 
owing  to  a  natural  diffidence,  small  power  of  expression,  and,  as  I  suppose  a  want 
of  early  advantages.  But,  In  clearness  of  thought,  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
habit  of  discrimination,  and,  above  all,  mathematical  genius,  he  was  surpassed  by 
few.  His  position  in  the  class  was  always  respectable,  and,  in  the  end,  high.  He 
had  as  htde  ordinary  ambition  as  any  mortal  could  have.  He  loved  study  for  its 
own  sake,  not  for  appearance  or  immediate  effect  He  was  foithfhl  to  every  duty, 
«ad,  by  a  uniformly  consistent  deportment,  and  quiet,  straightforward  course,  woa 
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the  CQofidenoe  of  all.  hid  teaohen,  uid  the  re^peetKif  ^\  bis  fi^low  pnptti ;  wlule 
■oxne  were  bound  to  liiio  as  by  fntenial  nfibetUm. 

After  oar  college  life,  I  visited  him  once  or  twice  in  Lowell|  and  saw  manifest 
tokens  of  ripened  oharacter  and  advoncoiig  intellect.  He  seemed  to  me  to  give 
promise  of  great  useiiilnePB,  if  not  of  high  distinctioii.  His  death  aflfe<sted  ne  as 
a  personal  as  well  as  a  pnbUo  lost.  A  g^od  impresnon  of  his  feaUiras  hangs  in  my 
study,  bat  a  better  one  in  my  heart*  f  should  ho  sony  to  believe  that  I  shiJl 
never  meet  him  again. 

Mr.  Sparks,  ex-President  of  Harvard  College,  says,  1856  :  — 

He  was  a  student  in  ooHege  daring  about  a  year  and  a  half  while  I  was  a  tutor. 
X  left  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  his  Junior  year,  and  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  him  afterwards.  All  my  reoolleotions  of  him,  as  a  stwdent,  in  regard 
to  his  oharaoter,  deportment,  aad  soholaivhlp,  are  of  the  most  favorable  kind.  Be 
held  a  high  rank  in  his  olass,  particularly  in  the  mathematical  departmenty  hi 
which  I  was  an  instructor.  I  was  not  then  awore  of  his  peculiar  and  remarkable 
gifts  in  that  branch  of  science  which  he  subsequently  manifested. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  under  date  of  January,  1856,  v^^rites :  — 

Mr*  Oolbum  was  older  than  meet  of  his  etesi-mates,  and  did  not  iorm  intima- 
cies with  many  of  them.  Indeed,  bos  only  very  intimate  friend,  as  I  suppose,  was 
James  6.  Garter,  afterwards  of  Laocaster,  who  died  some  years  since.  Carter  and 
he,  after  "  commons,''  would  go  off  tngether  for  long  walks,  talking,  as  the  rest  of  as 
beUevod.  on  metaphysioal  and  mathematKal  subjects,  in  the  fonner  of  which  Carter, 
and,  in  the  l&tter,  Colbum  was  most  interested.  We  all  respected  Colburn.  He  was, 
fitf  and  fiir  away,  our  first  mathematical  scholar,  and-  respectable  in  all  branches. 
His  moral  characapr  was  stainless,  and,  H  was  taken  fer  gnmted  that  he  would  do 
right ;  for,  we  looked  -on  him  as  a  man,  rather  than  as  one  of  us  lads.  He  was 
always  kind  in  diapesition^  and  agreeable  in  maimeM ;  so  &i»,  at  least,  as  my  im- 
pt^Bsion  of  him  is  jost  ^  but,  he  did  not  associate  very  mnoh  with  his  cla8s*>mates, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  honoraUe,  stndioiis,  and  exemplaiy  person,  rather  than 
aa  Qoe  with  whom  we  could  be  vei^  free.  Ho  used  his  time  'firithftilly,  and  left 
college,  I  beKeve,  without  any  occnrrenco  to  mar  the  pleasure  he  must  have  had 
in  recalling  his  counn  throngk  the-  fo«r  years. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Boston,  Jan.,  15,  1856,  writes :  -— 

Colbum's  parents  being  in  humble  life  and  not  blessed  with  this  world's  goods, 
(although  thev  were  highly  respected  by  their  neiffhbors,}  he  was  dependeat  on 
his  own  exertions  for  a  subsistence.  He  was  hrougot  up  to  the  business  of  a  ma- 
dilnist,  at  which  he  labored  for  some  years.  I  know  not  what  indneed  him  to 
quit  his  business  and  determine  to  obuin  a  liberal  education.  Ho  was  fitted  t» 
college  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Richmond,  D.  D.,  of  Stoughton.  But,  in  all  tho 
atndlee  required  for  admission  into  coRege,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  he 
was  illy  prepared  ^  for.  he  tcM  me  himself  that  ha  was  only  one  year  in  fitting'; 
having  begun  to  study  the  Latin  Grammar  on  Commenoement  Day,  the  yen 
before  ho-  entered.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  classical  studies,  while  in  coi- 
1^,  ho  never  shone ;  but,  m  mathematics,  he  was^  longo  iDtervuUo,  ahead  of  dl 
his  elass-mateSb 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  was  also  of  the  same  olass, 
uid  writes,  Jan.  20,  1866 :  — 

I  remember  him  as,  hy  a  number  of  years,  the  aenior  of  tlie  majority  of  o«r 
class.  He  was  respected  by  alL  Every  class-mate  of  his  wiU  bear  wltnesa  to  hia 
manly  oharacter,  and  to  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  study, 

He  lived,  in  his  senior  year,  I  think  it  was,  in  Stoughton  Hall,  on  the  west  side, 
not  for  from  the  coU^e  bell.  I  recollect  his  chum's  telling  us,  one  d^,  that  he 
missed  Colbum  at  morning  prayers,  then  at  six  o'clock )  he  missed  him  at  recUa- 
tkm,  likewise,  about  half  an  hour  after,  and  ho  missed  him  also  at  breakfast,  at 
half- past  seven*    He  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him,  and  supposed  he  bad 

Sme  upon  an  early  walk,  and  wandered  too  for  to  return  in  time  for  breakfoat 
owever,  his  chum,  upon  returning  to  his  room  after  bceakiJBsty  opened  the  door 
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of  <k)Uwra>  $My^m^Jhiw^^lum  tinMrngihwi  aliM  Mk,  lost  te 
oal  studies.  The  bell  luul  rung  oot  iti  miminoiifl  three  peTeral  times,  but,  as  be 
said,  he  had  not  heard  it  We  all  believed  it  was  ezaotiy  so.  He  was  too  oiipre- 
t(«^^  and  BitupW  to  aff«d<  «iy  thiK 

Again ,  I  r«ooUeot  being  in  Prof.  Farrar's  reottation  room.  After  recitatioii, 
when  the  first  soholiir  of  oar  class  stopped  to  point  out  a  nktstake  hi  oar  text-book^ 
Prof.  Farrar  trngetied  iifith  him  that  .ii  wak  ila  maxtt*  OriboffD,  who  ha^peMd  to 
overhear  them,  (he  was  .the  only  other  person,  beside  vayfi^-  in  the  room,)  stmok 
in  and  observed  that  there  was  no  mistake.  I  remember  I  knew  not  which  most 
to  admire,  the  superior  stfatenaaHttf-  Cdfoorn,  or  the  candor  and  interest  widtf 
which,  without  any  false  prid^,  the  Professor  Ust^ed  to  his  pupil,  QX  his  gr«s( 
mathematical  talent  who  does  not  know. 

He  took  his  first  collegiate  degree  with  his  class  at  the  commexice- 
ment,  in  Avigust^  1820..  Id  the  public  exercises  of  the  occasion,  his 
appointment  was  ranked .  an  honorable  one.  His  "  part "  was  "  Oa 
the  benefit  accruing  to  an  individual  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,"  which  he  creditably  sustained.  The  subject  was 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Faculty ;  but|  probably  selected  with  som^ 
view  to  its  adaptation  to  his  taste  and  turn  of  thought.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  given  as  illustrative  of  his  habitual  thoughts  and 
purpose.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  adweatieo  is  to  Bonder  a  man  huffpy  m  an  idlifvidval,  and  agtfe^ 
able,  nsefdl,  and  respectable,  as  a  member  of  society.  To  do  this,  he  ought  to 
onlttTste  all  the  pow<ers  of  his  mind,  and  endeavor  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  every  department  of  Jitefatur^  and  seiexiee,  and  a  general  neqnaintoaoe  trith 
the  world  by  habits  of  conversation.  And,  this  is  not  inconnstent  with  the  most 
intense  application  to  a  Ikvorite  pursuit. 

The  PHyiiosl  SoienoBs  beibqg  to  «U  te  yeslMoiis )  aiid,  aot  mkr  to  tben,  bat 
to  all  men,  in  every  situation.  There  is  not  a  human  being,  who  has  not  some- 
thing  to  do  with  these  sciences.  TTiey  are  the  science  of  life.  Every  child,  as 
soon  as  h0  begins  to  learn  any  thing,  begins  to  leam  4he  rodimenls  of  them,  fivt, 
it  b  the  rudiments  only  ^hat  he  learoS)  Uie  abstruse  prinoiples  are  to  be  discovered 
by  patient  and  diligent  study. 

^  It  is  true,  mdeed,  that  a  very  kuigB  portiMi  of  the  ooraciKmitgr  Wive  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  acquire  them,,  by  their  own  exertions ;  and  yet,  the  gre^teRl' 
advantage  might  be  derived  iVom  these  sciences,  in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  dtl- 
wns,  because  they  |XMe«»  the  moans  of  applying  Ihein  moM  hnmediately  to  vseAil 
purposes.  The  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  therefore,  is  to  be  oirculated  by  the 
mvored  few  who  have  the  means  of  knowing  them ;  and,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
ereiy  one  who  posaossos  the  means,  not  only  to  acquire  them  himself,  and  to  do. 
what  he  can  to  improve  them^  but  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  them  among  man- 
kind, and  to  be  always  ready  to  give  any  information  In  his  power  concerning 
I  to  all  who  may  netfd  it. 


The  bent  of  hh  mind  is  here  to  be  plainly  s^en.  Education  was 
the  subject  to  which  he  was  chiefly  inclined,  and  teaching  was  his 
fkvorite  pursuit  On  leaving  the  unirersity,  he  undertook  the  -wotk 
of  teaching,  and'  kept  a  select  school  in  Boston.  He  already  had  the 
etperience  of  them  who,  working  their  way  through  a  course  of  col- 
lege education,  resort  to  school  keeping  in  the  Winter.  He  had  taught* 
in  Boston,  in  Leominster,  in  Canton,  and,  thus  eady  practiced,  he  soon 
became  an  accompKshed  teacher.  His  lecture  on  this  subject,  deltr- 
ered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1830,  presents  a 
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lamiiion&Tkw'df  litt  oihi  miod' mid'  «xpeHwiio0,  and  fe  weU  worthy 
the  attention  d  teachers. 

The  ntiinber  of  his  pupils  in  Boetoa  was  not  lafge  at  first;  and, 
dtd  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  from  about  twentj-five  to  thirty.  Baa 
friend^  Mr.  Garter^  b  a  letter  of  i821,  wtites:  <'I  oong«atukt6  yoti 
<ta  your  sticcess  in.  y6nr  school.  From  what  1  hear,  as  well  from 
cAher  sources  aa  from  yotn^self^  I  apprehend  -that  jou  have  a  pretty 
iti^ng  hold  on^  Hie  gOod  opinion  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  few  of  us  so  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
ediication,  ^  you  are  for  this  important  station  in  society.  My  prayer 
is  that  you  go  on  atid  prosper;  and,  take  that  elevated  rank  in  society 
which  your  taletita,  your  acquirements,  and  your  virtuies  so  eminently 
qu^ify  you  to  maintain.'*  ' 

It  was  while  engaged  in  keeping  this  school  that  he  produced  his 
*  First  Leasons  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic."  He  naust  have  begun  to 
make  the  book  about  the  time  that  he  commenced  the  school.  Per- 
haps the  work  was  previously  conceived.  '  It  was  probably  put  to 
press  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  His  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  Nov.  9,  speaks 
of  H  as  fi>rtiKiommg,  and,  Dec.  15,- as  ha^ing^b^tt  received  by  him  at 
Lancaster. 

'  Mr.  Batdielder,  of  Cambridge,  states :  ^  I  remember  onee,  in  eon* 
versing  with  him  with  respect  to  his  Arithmetic,  he  remarked  that  the 
popils  who  i^ete  under  his  tuition  made  his  arithraetic  for  him :  that 
he  had  only  to  give  attention  to  the  questions  they  asked,  and  thie 
pvoper  anETwem  and  explanations  to  be  gi^en,  in  order  to  anlie^mtv 
the  doubts  and  difficuldes  that  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  other 
pupils;  and,  (he  removal  of  those  doabts  and  diffionldes  in  the 
simplest  manner,  was  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  instructicm 
whidi  his  school-books  were  the  means  of  inttoduoing.''  His  "  Fi»t 
Lessons  "^  was,  unquestionably,  the  result  of  Ws  own  teaching.  He 
made  the  book  because  he  needed  H,  and  because  such  a  book  waa 
needed  in  the  community.  He  had  read  I^taloza,  probably,  while  [^ 
in  college.  That  which  suited  his  taste,  that  whioh  be  deemed  prao«>' 
ticable  and  important,  he  imbibed  and  made  hiis  own.  He  has  been 
sometimes  represented  as  owing  his  fame  to  Pestalozzi  That  in  read' 
ing  the  account  and  writings  of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  he  derived  aid 
and  confidence  in  his  own  investigations  of  the  general  principles  of 
education,  is  true.  But,  his  indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi  is  believed  to 
have  been  misunderstood  and  overrated. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  **  First  Lessons,"  his  friend,  Mr« 
Carter,  of  Lancaster,  writes,  Dec.  1821 :  "I  shall  see  Dr.  Thayer  thia 
afternoon,  and,  if  I  succeed  to  my  mind  with  him^  your  boqk  will  be 
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immediately  introdnced  Into  the  academy  here,  I  fthall  send  my  copy 
to-day  to  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Prinoeton,  who  b  quite  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  I  hope  he  will  use  his  influenoe  to  introduoe  it 
in  his  parish.  I  think  you  will  do  wdl  to  send  a  quantity  of  them  to 
the  book-store  in  this  town,  for  sale.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am 
more  and  more  pleased  with  your  book,  the  more  I  see  of  it.  I  intend 
all  my  scholars  shall  use  it,  (or  I  am  convinced  they  have  got  the  sob* 
stance  of  it  to  learn,  however  far  they  may  he  advanced."     On  April  I 

12th,  1822,  Mr.  Carter  writes:  "Your  little  book  is  still  doing  well.  I 

The  bookseller  told  me,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  he  had  sold  a  great  | 

many  to  go  out  of  town.    You  must  get  out  another  edition  as  soon  i 

as  possible,  for  I  think  they  will  be  very  useffil  in  the  summer  schools. 
Let  me  know  how  you  progress  with  your  larger  anihmetie,  and  how  I 

you  get  on  with  your  algebra.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  latter. 
But,  I  have  little  doubt  but  you  will  do  the  subject  justice."  ' 

Thus  the  '^  First  Lessons  "  worked  its  way  gradually  to  notice  and  | 

favor, — a  book  which  has  enjoyed  a  more  enviable  success  than  any 
other  school-book  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  the  merits  of 
which  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  its  snooeas. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  only  faultless  school-book  that  we  have.* 
It  certainly  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of  teaching 
arithmetic.  Its  system  is  received  wherever  the  book  is  known.  It 
has  no  competitors,  except  in  the  profits  of  sale,  in  the  shape  of  imi- 
tations ;  and,  that  these  have  been  numerous  is  altogether  to  its  credit 
Such  a  man  as  George  6.  Emerson,  after  twelve  years*  constant  use  of 
it,  long  ago  pronounced  it  the  most  valuable  school-book  that  has  made 
it3  appearance  in  this  country.  And,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  of  the 
Boston  High  School,  calls  it,  not  only  the  best  in  this  country,  but,  the 
best  in  the  world.  Its  use  is  believed  to  be  nearly  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  English  language,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
other  tongues.  It  has  been  stated  that  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Gol- 
bum's  First  Lessons  are  annuaHy  used  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  its  sale 
in  this  country  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  per  annum.  About 
two  millions  of  copies  have  been  sold  since  its  first  publication  in  this 
country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sequel  and  the  Algebra  were  parts  of  his 
original  conception,  in  connection  with  the  First  Lessons,  and  were  in 
a  state  of  progress  as  early  as  1822. 

He  continued  his  school  about  two  years  and  a  half;  and,  though 
his  teaching  must  be  pronounced  successful,  as  well  by  the  testimony 
of  his  pupils  as  by  that  of  his  book,  the  production  of  that  period; 
yet,  owing  to  his  retiring  modesty  and  rchictance  to  putting  himself 
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forward,  his  finandal  auooess  was  but  moderate.  And,  though  teach- 
ing was  his  favorite  scienoe,  and  an  engagement  oi  which  he  was 
fond,  yet,  says  one  who  had  opportunity  to  know:  **I  do  not  think 
he  ever  intended,  even  if  he  had  had  the  greatest  success,  to  make 
teaching  his  ultimate  employment  I  think  that  he  always  had  a 
predilection  for  the  pursuit  which  he  afterwards  followed ;  and,  felt 
that,  from  his  early  practical  knowledge^  added  to  his  scientific,  he 
was  well  fitted  for  the  ocoupation."  Visiting  in  the  families  of  his 
pupils,  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Patrick  T,  Jackson,  who,  with 
his  quick  peroeption  of  the  qualifications  and  abilities  of  men,  soon 
discovered  in  his  new  acquaintance  the  talents  and  acquirements 
adi^ted  to  a  situation  which  he  was  then  seeking  to  fill.  Mr.  Jack- 
son offered  him  the  situation  of  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Manu- 
faeturing  Company,  at  Waltham,  with  a  much  better  income  than  he 
was  deriving  from  his  school.  He  accepted  the  place  without  much 
hentati(Hi,  and  went  to  Waltham,  April,  1823. 

Here  he  was  successful  in  his  business,  was  much  esteemed,  and 
made  some  very  valuable  friends*  Among  these,  now  living,  is  Dr. 
Hobbs,  who  still  cherishes  impressions  of  him  **  as  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  character,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  ways,  with  a 
moral  character  without  spot  or  blemish ;  a  liberal  supporter  and  pro* 
meter  of  sdence  and  the  arts,  always  kind  to  children  and  poor 
scholars  that  were  trying  to  get  an  education,  always  friendly  to  all 
institutions  of  morality,  religion,  and  learning,  his  heart  full  of  benevo- 
lenoe,  and  his  mind  ever  active  to  promote  the  education  and  well 
beiiig  of  the  rising  generation." 

During  his  college  course,  he  kept  school  on  two  occasions  in  Can- 
ton, Mass.  In  the  winter  of  1818,  he  had  for  a  pupil  Miss  T.  C. 
Horton,  at  that  time  residing  there  with  her  mother.  An  affectionate 
and  reciprocal  attachment  was  then  commenced,  which,  after  an 
acqmuntance  of  about  five  years,  resulted  in  their  marriage  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1823,  about  four  months  after  his  settlement  in 
Waltham.  The  connection  was  a  happy  one,  and  marked  with  a 
very  warm  and  tender  affection,  to  the  freshness  and  fervency  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  abatement  As  well  in  health  as  in  his  last 
and  only  sickness,  it  was  the  same ;  and,  to  the  very  close  of  life,  it 
was  seen  to  gush  forth  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  power  to  give  it  expression. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1824,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lowell 
Merrimack  Manu&cturing  Company,  Mr.  Ezra  Worthen,  died  instantly, 
while  engaged  in  his  ordinary  duties.  Mr.  Colbum  was  appointed  his 
soocessor,  abd  ranoved  his  residence  to  Lowell  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
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conveniently  tranfiferred  from  bis  duties  in  Waltham.    His  removil 
wt»  in  August,  that  of  his  fkmily  in  October. 

He  seemed  to  be  well  awate  of  the  responsibility  of  his  nefr  position, 
as  well  in  a  more  gefneral  as  in  a  business  point  of  view.  In  his 
general  relatione  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  he  was  active  and 
enterprising.  He  readily  perceived  and  appreciated  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  mamafactnring  community  in  New  England,  and  pro- 
jected at  once  a  schetne  of  lecturing,  adapted  to  popular  iraprovenaent. 
His  plan  was  to  present  common  and  useful  subjects  in  sucb  a  way 
as  to  gain  attention,  and  in  such  connection  with  science  as  to  enKghten 
and  famish  the  popular  mind.  He  proposed  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  college  halls  and  the  common  schools  by  carrying,  so 
far  as  might  be  found  practicable,  the  design  of  the  Rumford  Lectares 
of  Harvard,  into  the  community  of  the  actual  operators  of  common 
life. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  and  so  along  through  the  winter,  he 
lectured  upon  the  Natural  History  of  animak.  With  an  ezoelient 
magic  lantern  he  illustrated  the  classification  of  animals,  exhibiting 
on  the  screen  specimens  of  the  several  classes,  of  the  siae  and  color 
of  Hfe,  and  pointing  out,  while  the  animal  was  thus  before  the  com- 
pany, its  qualities,  and  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  its  class.  He 
lectured  upon  light ;  intermingling  with  statements  of  some  of  jts 
remarkable  facts,  explanations  and  simple  illustrations  of  some  of  its 
fiimiliar  phenomena.  In  a  dark  room,  witk  bis  wellnnanaged  instru- 
ment, he  exhibited  the  rays,  applied  lenses  and  explained  tiieir  efifecti 
illustrated  the  refraction  of  rays  by  refracting  them  to  the  aif^U 
Some  curious  optical  illusions  were  exliibited  and  explained.  The 
structure  of  the  eye ;  the  use  of  lenses^  the  telescope,  the  microscope, 
were  made  intelligible  to  uneducated  operatives  by  his  sneoessfiil 
experiments  and  simple  teaching.  He  lectured  upon  the  seasons; 
and,  by  diagrams  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  a  very  simple  orrery, 
of  his  own  construction,  and  a  skillful  adjustment  of  lights,  he  illaa- 
trated  the  changes  of  the  year ;  and,  with  his  plain  and  lucid  explana- 
tions, brought  the  subject  to  the  comprehension  of  every  observer.  He 
took  up  the  subject  of  electricity,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  machine, 
taught  and  iilnetrated  many  things,  whidi  it  is  of  practical  use  to 
know.  The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  presented  to 
the  comprehension  and  understanding  of  many  who,  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  tiie  science,  even  as  then  developed,  gathered 
enough  to  give  interest  to  the  storm,  to  aiUy  unreasonabie  terror,  and 
to  suggest  the  wajs  of  safety. 

These  lectures  were  given  in  the  years  1826,  '26  and  '27.     Ihey 
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iviva  oo«3mtocedf!«Meitfty>imKi..l»wo(  to  4hvef  yeiim|.«3  m  believacli ; 
before  the  subject  of  Ljcqud^^  eoie^lfdi  .and  of  Lj^^um  Lecturing  . 
wj»  broached  in  \New  Bi^UviMk    The  Jiliddleeex  Qoontj  Lyceum, 
Mrbibh  Iras  axaong  tb^.ea%  aa^oeiaUous  of  thia  kind,,  and  of  whWh. 
Hiv  Oolbam  vas  dhoaeo.oiia.oC  tbe  Cui^torSf  waa  forined  November 
16th»  1829..    He  bad  atteodi^'  a  meetiag  jof  gentlemen  of  the  countj, 
foriaatuctng  the  filaii,  add  ooBtiributod,  from  his  own  aKperieace,  jm* 
p0rtaBiaid to  the aoterpriae* 

via  the  wkiter  of  18d9,  what  had  been  called  East  CheUnsfovd  waa 
iDoortK)tated  into  thd  toUrn.of  Lowell;  and»  at  die  first  lown-meetingt 
hM  Maxch  dtht  Mr.Cblbum.was  chosen  one  of  the  Superintending 
SehpoL  €onumttee«  It  was  of.  vast  consequence  to  make  agopd 
biilgiafiing  of  tj»e  public  scboola  of  the  town.  Tl^e  duties  of  the  Comr 
mitleo^  by  the  Btattttfs  of  tbe  Commonwaalthi  and  pnder  existing  drt^ 
cumstances,  were  arduous  and  responsible.  The  acting  members  weie  . 
fulfy  awaie  ol  their  posidon,  its  diffiaultiea,  and  it»  importance,  and 
daletnadned  to  discharge  the  office  faithliully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
aUdity  for  the  interests;  of  the  sishooU,  Though  laden  with  other 
carte»  tiktj  spared  not  tha  labor  &or  the  time.  When  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements  was  upon  them,  they  repeatedly  held  their 
meetinga.at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Hn  Colbura  served  on  this 
Committee  the  first  two  years.,  and  contributed  freely  of  his  wisdom  . 
and  paina  to  the  favorable  beginning  and  good  condition  of  the 
sehoois.  lu  towfi^tneetingd.fae  took  upon  himself  to  look  after  the 
appropriation  of  naoney  to  the  aohodB.  Ue  was  customarily  on  the 
Committee  for  dividing  the  mooey  to  the  several  districts ;  and,  fra* 
qnently  on  other  OommittBea  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  schools*  ^ 
In  1831,  he  was  elected  again  on  the  General  Superintending  Comr 
mittae,  and  was,  at  }m  own  request,  excused  from  serving. 

While  he  was  at  Waltham,  though  withdrawn  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  practical  education,. the  subject  continued  to  be  his  favorite  * 
study,  aad  heavily  taxedihis  leisure  moments^    He  soon  finished  hia 
seeosd  book,  the  "'  Sequel^'*  which  came  out  about  the  beginning  of 
tb^:*year  1824,  which  is  certainly  a  woik  of  great  ingenuity,  which  • 
showa  a  great  mastery  of  the  principles  of  education,  and  which  be 
himself  considered  a  book  of  more  merit  and  importance  than  the  ' 
Fint  Lessonsi    Of  the  Sequel,  indeed^  it  may  be  said,  not  only  that 
its  true  value  has  ndt^  in  genentl)  been  sofficdently  estioiated,  but(  that 
ita  aottnd  iafluenee  on  the  use,  the  undeistanditig,  and  popularity  of. 
the  First  Lessoua  has.  been  appreciated  oiiiy  by  partieular  obeervenK.- 
Whoever  considers  by  what  sort  of  management  ecbool-books*  are 
tfanist  into  and  out  of  dManarkei,  and  how  Batumi  it  waa  for  book* 
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makers  find  book-publishers  to  feel  that  Colbum  had  received  his 
share  of  profits,  will  easily  see  that  the  Sequel  had  a  severer  ordeal  to 
pass  through  than  the  First  Lessons,  and  much  greater  difficulty  in 
holding  the  place  to  which,  by  its  merits,  it  might  be  entitled. 

After  seven  or  eight  years  of  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of 
the  First  Lessons  and  Sequel,  attempts  were  made  in  Boston,  by  imi- 
tations and  variations,  to  supersede  them,  so  that  his  friends  applied 
to  him  to  make  some  modification  of  one  or  both  of  the  books,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  had  been  devised.  Early  in  1833,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  Sequel.  He  perceived  that 
the  objections  most  relied  upon  were  based  upon  misapprehensions  or 
misrepresentations  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  book.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  it  an  easier  book,  nor  an  essentially  difierent 
book.  That  wh^^h  he  was  laboring  in  his  mind,  was  to  make  its  dis- 
tinct character  more  readily  apprehended,  without  injuring  it;  con- 
templating also  other  slight  amendments,  in  passing.  That  part  of  the 
labor  which  such  a  mind  may  work  out,  before  putting  pen  to  paper, 
except  in  scraps  and  hints,  intelligible  only  to  himself,  he  had  already 
accomplished.  His  mind  had  penetrated  to  the  result,  with  pretty 
good  hope  of  being  satisfied  therewith, — had  his  life  been  spared  to 
attain  it.  That  the  event  was  otherwise  is  much  to  be  regretted  by 
the  friends  of  education. 

Says  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Boston : 
**  I  regard  Mr.  Colbum  as  the  great  benefactor  of  his  age,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  mathematical  powers.  Pestalozzi, 
indeed,  first  conceived  the  plan ;  but,  Mr.  Colbum  realized  the  plan, 
popularized  it,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  being  applied  by  the 
humblest  mediocrity.  Indeed,  I  regard  the  First  Lessons  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  primary  arithmetics.  The  Sequel  is  also  a  very  good 
work ;  but,  it  needs  a  pretty  intelligent  teacher  to  make  it  eminently 
useful.  In  his  Algebra,  Mr.  Colburn  accomplished  much,  by  render- 
ing the  study  interesting,  and  by  gradually  leading  the  student  to  a 
knowledge  of  pure  algebraical  symbols  and  processes.  Mr.  Colbum  did 
much  to  place  algebra  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  learners.  He 
introduced  an  original  demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  which 
is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.  He 
commences  with  forming  several  powers  of  a  binomial  by  multiplication. 
He  then  examines  the  law  of  the  letters,  also  the  co-efficients,  and 
finds  that  the  latter  consist  of  several  series  of  numbers,  deducible 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  next  step  is  to  trace  out  the  law  of  the 
different  orders  of  series,  show  how  to  find  any  term,  and  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  terms,  in  each  series,  and  demonstrate  the  mode  by 
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which  one  series,  or  any  term  of  it,  may  be  deduced  from  the  preced- 
ing order  of  series.  Finally,  the  laws  thus  obtained  are  applied  to 
finding  the  co-efficients  of  any  power  of  a  binomial,  and  the  usual 
rule  for  finding  the  successive  terms  is  given.  This  investigation  of 
series,  tracing  out  the  laws  which  characterize  them,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  those  laws  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  is  entirely  original  with 
Mr.  Colburn,  and  exhibits  that  acuteness  of  investigation,  and  that 
analytic  character  of  mind  for  which  he  was  distinguished." 

He  completed  his  Algebra  in  1828,  and,  as  himself  remarked,  he 
never  in  his  life  worked  harder,  and  never  accomplished  more,  from 
day  to  day,  than  he  did  then ;  when,  in  addition  to  the  sedulous  an^ 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  place,  as  the.  Company's  Super- 
intendent, and  other  numerous  incidental  calls  on  his  time,  he  was 
writing  that  work,  and  carrying  it  through  the  press. 

It  was  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  teaching  generally,  that 
he  sought  and  looked  for  the  best  methods.  In  his  relation  to  the' 
public  schools,  as  one  of  the  Superintending  Committee,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subjects  of  Reading,  Grammar,  and  other  branches. 
He  published  a  series  of  selections  from  Miss  Edgeworth^s  stories  in  a 
'  suitable  form  for  reading  exercises  for  the  younger  classes ;  in  the  use 
of  which,  the  teachers  were  carefully  instructed.  He  prefixed  to  each 
book  of  the  series  some  instructions  in  Grammar.  So  that  a  system 
of  Grammar  for  younger  pupils  was  cx)mpleted  in  connection  with  the 
Reading  Books.  These  instructions  were  addressed  to  the  teachers, 
that  they,  possessing  their  own  minds  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  system,  might  communicate  the  same,  in  its  plainness  and  clear- 
ness, to  their  pupils.  Thus,  a  very  good  notion  of  English  Grammar 
was  given  to  children,  and  their  early  proficiency  therein,  by  this 
method,  was  scarcely  less  admirable  than  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  his  lectures,  which,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  entirely  free  and  gratuitous,  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
Middlesex  Mechanic  Association.  He  lectured  upon  Hydraulics,  con- 
structed an  apparatus  of  considerable  extent,  exhibited  several  kinds 
of  water-wheels,  explained  the  power  of  water  and  its  application  as 
a  motive  agent,  showed  the  principles  of  the  Hydraulic  Press,,  and 
gave  numerous  illustrations  of  the  flow  and  the  force  of  this  element 
He  was  invited  to  lecture  in  Boston  on  the  same  subject,  and  did  so 
before  the  Mechanic's  Charitable  Association.  He  was  heard  by 
many  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  were  curious  to  observe  the  practi- 
cability of  presenting  subjects  of  science  to  the  popular  mind. 
Although  research  and  knowledge  of  his  subject  were  satisfactorily 
evinced,  vet,  the  presence  of  such  a  proportion  of  scientific  gentlemen, 
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probably,  somewhat  disconcerted  him;  and,  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
experiments  made  him  feel  less  at  home  than  with  a  more  popular 
audience. 

His  lectures,  in  the  subsequent  years,  at  Lowell,  were  many  of  them 
on  the  subject  of  Astronomy,  Eclipses  were  lectured  upon,  as  they 
occurred ;  and  Comets,  as  they  appeared.  Says  a  gentleman  of  sci- 
ence :  ''  I  visited  him  once  or  twice,  while  he  was  at  Lowell,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  assisted  him  in  taking  an  observation  of  the  sun,  with 
his  Reflecting  Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  latitude." 

In  May,  1827,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the 
Examining  Committee  for  Mathematics,  at  Harvard  College. 

It  was  tlic  early  policy  of  the  Manufacturing  Companies  to  select, 
for  Superintendents,  men  practically  acquainted  with  their  business. 
A  very  different  policy  has  subsequently  prevailed,  that  of  appointing 
men  of  character  and  standing,  perhaps  of  some  general  experience 
in  business,  but  without  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  or  manu- 
facturing, and,  consequently,  dependent  on  the  Overseers,  whom  they 
superintend,  for  such  information  in  those  departments  as  they  have 
occasion  for.  In  the  one  case,  the  Superintendent  looks  at  the  work, 
understands  its  quality,  observes  the  Overseers,  gives  such  instructions 
as  are  needful,  and,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  he  is  capable  of  knowing 
how  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  corrected.  In  the  other  case,  he  calls 
together  Ins  Overseers,  takes  their  several  opinions,  and  makes  up  his 
mind  thereupon.  Tliis  is  flattering  to  the  Overseers,  and  may  some- 
times be  turned  to  their  advantage.  The  theory  counts  upon  a  gain 
by  securing  their  influence  with  that  of  the  Superintendent,  in  the 
community  at  large,  favorable  to  the  corporations.  The  arrangement 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  portion  of  the  operatives ;  but^  whether 
more  advantageous  to  the  Proprietors,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is 
like  putting  in  the  Supercargo  to  be  master  of  the  vessel,  making  him 
dependent  on  his  subordinate  officers  for  its  navigation.  It  may  do, 
in  fair  weather  and  plain  sailing ;  but,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
voyage  be  quicker  made,  with  more  economy  or  advantage  to  the 
owners. 

Mr.  Colbum  was  a  practical  mechanic,  and  not  ignorant  of  manu- 
facturing. To  this  he  added  a  thorough  course  of  classical  and  scien- 
tific education.  With  a  view  to  all  of  these  qualifications,  he  was 
nhosen  to  his  place.  The  last  named  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  particle  of  jealousy.  It  was  said,  when  he  died,  by  one  who  had 
opportunity  to  know :  "  Few  who  have  occasion  to  employ  so  many 
persons,  possess  their  good-will  and  affection  so  extensively  as  he  did.** 
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lUs  was  true.  He  was  much  beloved  by  all  in  bis  employ,  and  most 
by  them  that  had  most  frequent  occasions  of  intercourse  with  him. 
His  Overseers  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  thought  when  he 
died  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled.  Had  it  been  thought  necessary 
to  provide  a  man,  in  whom  practical  skill  and  science  were  combined 
in  equal  degree,  as  in  Mr.  Colburn,  it  would  not  have  been  easy.  But, 
the  same  gentlemen  Overseers,  under  the  change  of  policy  referred  to, 
finding  themselves  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  in  a  more  agreeable  and  more  advantageous  position,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  approve  and  even  prefer  the  new  state  of 
things.  And,  equally  natural  was  it  that  Mr.  Colbum's  very  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  for  the  situation  which  he  filled,  should  have 
been  less  spoken  of  and  less  appreciated  in  the  community  at  large. 
Had  he  lived,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  abilities  and  acquirements 
would  have  found  no  inconsiderable  scope  in  his  sphere  as  Superin- 
tendent But,  brief  as  his  time  was,  his  services  were  of  signal 
advantage  to  the  manufacturing  interest  Several  improvements  of 
machinery  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments,  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  important  and  permanent  utility,  were  introduced  by 
him.  In  this  position,  he  did  not  disappoint  any  reasonable 
expectation. 

"The  most  of  my  intercourse  with  him,'*  says  Samuel  Batchelder, 
Esq.,  now  of  Cambridge,  but  then  sustaining  a  like  position  with  Mr. 
Colburn,  in  the  Hamilton  Works,  "was  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the.  manufacturing  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  during 
his  residence  at  Lowell.  His  mathematical  skill,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gave  him  important  advantages  for 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  he  was  not  less  successful 
in  his  good  judgment  in  the  general  management  of  business."  Such, 
on  this  point,  is  the  statement  of  one,  than  whom,  probably  no  person 
living  better  knows,  or  is  more  reliable. 

Previous  to  his  removal  to  Lowell,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  much  directed  to  religious  investigations;  and,  he  was 
known  to  have  had  a  decided  distaste  fi^r  religious  controversy.  The 
chief  and  absorbing  religious  discussion  of  his  time,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  that  between  the  two  extreme  portions  of  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  liberal.  His  tendencies  were  to  tlie  latter.  When  he 
began  to  study,  and  became  in  love  of  learning,  his  religious  theory 
was,  probably,  little  else  than  natural  philosophy.  In  his  Dissertation, 
at  Commencement,  he  says,  of  the  physical  sciences :  "  No  class  of 
studies  has  done  more  to  dispel  the  sombre  clouds  of  superstition 
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which  SO  long  orerehadowed  the  human  intellect,  and  kept  it  gn>i»iig 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  error ;  a  darkness  which  sh^tered 
fairies,  witches,  and  thousands  of  malignant  spirits,  which  afflicted 
and  oppressed  mankind ;  a  darkness,  in  which  the  stars  directed  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  ruled  them  with  resistless  sway ;  a  darkness^  in 
which  the  Supj^eme  Buler  of  the  Universe  appeared  only  in  his  ter- 
rors, delighting  in  the  miseries  of  his  creatures,  selfish  and  sordid  in 
his  views,  capable  of  being  appeased  by  vain  ceremonies,  and  even 
with  a  price.  The  light  which  has  beamed  upon  the  world  through 
the  influence  of  philosophy  has  broken  the  spell  by  which  they  held 
'  the  human  intellect  enslaved.*' 

At  the  time  of  his  removing  to  Lowell,  there  was  but  one  congre- 
gation in  the  place,  and  that  worshipping  in  the  Episcopal  form ;  and, 
to  this  most  of  the  community  then  resorted.  In  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  the  whole  population- of  the  village  came  more  or  less 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  In  these  circamstances 
he  perceived  himself  invested  with  a  religious  responsibility  of  serious 
extent  and  importance.  He  felt  that  the  weight  of  his  character  and 
position  must  go  into  one  scale  or  the  other, — either  for  or  against  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
wield  an  influence  that  would  be  neutral  in  this  regard  ;  and,  his  in- 
genuous end  comprehensive  mind  was  at  once  made  up  as  to  the 
course  which  he  consistently  pursued.  With  the  general  reputation 
of  the  Episcopal  church  he  was  not  unacquainted,  with  the  Prayer 
Book  he  soon  made  himself  familiar.  In  the  discussions  of  his  tinoe, 
much  use  was  made  of  the  mysteries  objected  against  th'e  Trinitarian 
system,  and  he  had  himself  felt  the  force  of  this  popular  aigument 
But,  looking  into  the  subject  with  his  accustomed  penetration,  he  soon 
perceived,  and  readily  acknowledged,  that  no  system  of  Theology,  nor 
even  of  Philosophy,  is  free  from  mystery ;  and,  that,  in  this  respect, 
neither  hypothesis  had  any  advantage.  And,  in  view  of  the  authority 
of  a  Divine  Inspiration,  he  determined  to  make  the  Bible  the  end  of 
controversy,  and  to  receive  its  revelations  and  its  mysteries  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  sacred  word. 

Never  having  been  baptized,  his  mind  was  exercised  with  character- 
istic ingenuousness  and  simplicity  upon  preparation  for  that  solemn 
sacrament.  After  a  very  serious  consideration,  on  Whit  Sunday,  June 
3,  1827,  he  was  baptized,  in  St  Anne's  Church,  publicly  confessing 
his  faith  in  Christ  He  soon  afterwards  received  the  Lord's  Suppefi 
and  was  confirmed  on  the  first  subsequent  opportunity.  From  that 
time  he  was  a  constant  communicant,  as  he  had  been,  and  continued 
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to  be  a  constant  wonhipper ;  never  having  been  known  to  leave  hiis 
chosen  place  of  worship  for  the  sake  of  attending  on  any  other.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Church  Warden  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  no 
other  engagement ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  repeatedly  con- 
ducted the  worship  as  a  lay  reader.  His  Christian  character  partook 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  mind.  His  religious  affections  were  not 
subject  to  great  excitements,  for  his  mental  operations  were  habitually 
slow  and  deliberate.  They  were  strong,  however,  and  -deep,  for  his 
mind  was  strong  and  profound.  Genuine  simplicity  is  always 
amiable :  when  united  with  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  it  is 
truly  lovely  ;  when  found  in  connection  with  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  intercourse  with  men,  it  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  rai-e.  Simplicity, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  was  a  marked  and  beautiful  feature  of 
his  mind,  and  it  pervaded  bis  religion.  His  heart  was  open  to  reli- 
gious influences,  and  his  feeb'ngs  were  direct  and  truthful.  They  were 
not  showy,  for  he  was  naturally  reserved,  even  in  departments  wherein 
he  excelled.  His  religious  character  was  not  wavering,  because,  hav- 
ing exercised  his  strong  understanding  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
he  acted  conscientiously  and  consistently.  His  religion  inclined  to  the 
cheerful,  because  the  temperament  of  his  mind  was  habitually  so. 
The  kindness  of  his  natural  disposition  became  benevolence  in  his 
religion,  and  induced  him,  in  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  **  to  set 
forward  the  salvation  of  all  men  "  within  his  sphere  of  influence. 

His  cheerfulness  in  the  social  circle, — ^how  he  loved  and  enjoyed  his 
select  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  evening 
recreations  and  readings  at  his  own  house,  at  theirs,  will  be  remem- 
bered afresh  by  the  yet  living,  who  participated  therein. 

It  waif  observed  by  his  intimate  friends  that  the  labors  and  cares  of 
1833  were  not  sustained  with  quite  his  usual  degree  of  physical  vigor 
and  elasticity.  He  was  advised  to  take  some  relaxation,  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  during  his  residence  in  Lowell. 
The  summer  was  an  inconvenient  time  for  him  to  be  absent-,  and  he 
did  not  get  away  until  the  beginning  of  August.  He  then  took  a 
journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But,  his  strength  did  not 
recruit.  As  he  returned,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  cold  at  times,  and^ 
when  he  alighted  at  his  door,  in  the  chill  of  the  evening,  from  the 
stage  which  had  brought  him  from  Boston,  August  23d,  he  went 
directly  to  his  chamber,  which  he  never  left  again.  A  fever,  insidious 
and  fatal,«had  seized  upon  him,  and  having  run  through  a  course  of 
anxious  fears,  and  trembling  hopes,  and  assiduous  attention,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  terminated  his  valuable  life. 
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The  next  day  there  appeared,  in  a  Lowell  paper,  of  which  the 
editor  was  Mr.  J.  Sleeper,  afterwards  of  Boston,  the  following 
obitnaiy : — 

la  this  town,  last  evening,  Warren  Colbnrn,  Bsq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
xiniaok  Munu&ctaring  Company,  aged  40  years. 

Mr.  Colbum  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1820,  and  Bcmpulously  fulfilled,  through 
life,  all  the  duties  incumbent  ou  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Cbristian;  and,  bis  death 
will  be  severely  felt,  not  only  by  bis  iamilyf  but  by  a  numerous  circle,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  the  tics  of  friendship  and  affection.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
l2iat  hk  mind  was,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  kigJuH  grade.  His  labors 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education  are  well-known  to  the  world ;  and,  his  admira- 
ble treatises  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  acknowledged  as  standard  works,  and 
are  introduced  into  almost  all  our  schools  and  academies.  Many  important  improve- 
ments  in  the  machinerv  of  our  manu&cturing  establishments  are  the  fruits  of  bis 
Boienttfic  resi'arches  ani  ingenuity.  Indeed,  he  was  always  devising  plans  to  im- 
prove his  fellow-citJzens  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  His  heart  was  full  of  philan- 
throphy,'nnd  hia  study,  through  life,  seemed  to  be  to  do  good.  But,  he  is  taken 
away  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness.  His  pilgrimage  is  now  over,  and  he  has 
reaped  the  reward  of  the  blessed. 

Mr.  Colbum  had  been  a  resident  in  Lowell  for  nearly  ten  [about  nine]  years ; 
and,  always  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  The  loss  of 
noh  a  man  makes  a  chasm  in  society ;  and,  years  may  elapse  before  it  will  be 
closed. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  September  16Lh,  the 
day  of  his  interment,  and  is  fVam  the  pen  of  the  late  Elisha  Bwtlett^ 
M.D.,  then  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Lowell: —  * 

"^  Dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,''  is  the  perpetually  impcndhig  sentence  of 
the  Creator  upon  his  creatures.  And,  amid  more  than  common  gloom,  is  that 
sentence  this  day  uttered  over  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Colbubn.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  life,  or  to  indulge  in  anything  like  an 
elaborate  consideration  of  the  character  of  our  departed  townsman  *,  for,  we  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  requisite  to  the  performance  of  this  melancholy, 
but  delightful  duty :  neither,  as  we  well-know,  cart  any  poor  words  of  ours  lighten 
the  sorrow  or  break  up  the  darkness  which  his  death  has  shed  over  a  bereaved 
and  afHicted  family.  But,  in  the  privilege  of  friendship,  we  indirige  the  last  sad 
pleasure  of  leaving  our  simple  memorial  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  we  knew, 
and  loved,  and  have  lost. 

Mr.  Colbum  was,  in  its  best  and  broadest  meaning,  a  great  and  a  good  man.  To  no 
■  other  individual,  either  among  the  dead  or  the  living,  has  the  cause  of  education 
in  New  England  been  more  indebted  tluin  to  him.  His  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  best  of  all  philanthropy,  that  which  labors  to  make  itself  opera* 
tive  and  practical,— which  is  /olt  not  only  by  its  possessor,  but  by  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  inRuenoe.  He  not  only  desired  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
his  species,  but  he  set  himself  to  work  out  that  improvement,  and  to  place  its  con- 
sequent happiness  in  their  reach.  He  did  not  indulge  in  indolent  and  unproduct- 
ive dreams  about  the  perfecUbility  of  man  ;  but,  while  he  yielded  to  none  in  the 
ardor  with  which  he  wished  to  witness  this  consummation,  he  also,  which  is  &r 
better,  yielded  to  none  in  zealous  endeavor  for  its  accomplishment.  To  judge  of 
a  man's  character  with  any  thing  like  fiiirness,  we  must  take  into  the  estimate  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  would  be  probably  influenced.  These,  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  they  can  be  so  under  our  institutions,  were  untoward.  Afr.  Colbom 
was  not  bom  amid  the  shades  of  academic  bowers,  and  neither  the  smiles  of  the 
opulent  nt)r  the  patronage  of  the  great  greeted  his  entrance  into  life :  yet,  he  w<hi 
his  way  honorably  to  the  high  places  of  science,  and  sat  down,  a  peer,  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  He  was  self-made, — the  sole  architect  of  his  ibrtane  and 
fiune. 

From  these  qualities  of  the  head,  we  turn  to  those  better  ones  of  the  heart, 
which,  after  all,  constituted  the  principal  charm,  and  the  crowning  excellence  of 
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Ifr.  Golbiini'8  ohwaeter.  Dke  the  habitnal  mile  on  hk  oonntenaDoe,  be  bad  a 
serenity  of  soul  which  coald  have  been  the  result  only  of  high  honor,  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  genuine  piety.  His  moral  worth,  like  his  mental  power,  was  quiet  and 
unobtmsive,  and  no  inan  ever  bore  his  honors  more  meekly  than  he.  His  religion 
was  the  fruit  both  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  and  it  shed  a  constant  and  celestial 
liglit  over  the  "  daily  beauty  "  of  his  life.  Karely  has  it  been  our  lot  to  wKness 
the  elements  of  all  excellencies  so  harmoniously  miogfed.  He  is  taken 'from  us  in 
the  "  midst  of  his  days,"  m  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  and,  as  in  our  short- 
sightedness we  are  accustomed  to  say,  prematurely.  But,  why  prematurely? 
How  (hlly  and  how  nobly  has  he  aocomplislied  the  highest  purposes  of  our  earthly 
eiistenoe,  and  although,  when  measured  by  the  lapse  of  years,  his  life  has  been 
short;  it  has  been  long,  if  we  estimate  it  as  we  should, by  its  fhiits  and  its  issues. 
He  lived  the  happiest  and  the  most  enviable  of  all  lives,— that  of  the  OftaisTrAN 
PmLOsornaa :  he  died  the  happiest  and  most  enviable  of  all  deatfn,— that  of  the 

RiOBTBOOS.  s.  B. 

The  frienda  of  the  late  Dr.  BartLett  will  recognize,  ia  the  above,  the 
familiar  and  unmistakable  features  of  his  own  mind  and  pen. 

In  a  weekly  religious  paper,  entitled  ihe  Observer,  edited  at  the 
time  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  appeared  the  following,  as  editorial. 

We  are  not  used  to  the  work  of  writing  euloginms  upon  the  dead ;  but,  our 
feeKngs  instinctively  urge  us  to  say  something  respecting  the  man  whose  name  ia 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

^  Warren  Colburn,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  most  wonderful  man.  There  was  in 
hun  a  combination  of  qualities  which  rendered  him  a  friend  to  all,  and  which 
comnuuided  the  love  of  all.  Hia  was  not  a  life  of  Inaction.  He  lived  to  some 
purpose.  With  a  constitution  little  fitted  to  the  rough  and  stormy  scenes  of  life, 
he  set  himself  to  work  in  his  own  appropriate  sphere,  and  no  man  ever  accom- 
plished more.  We  have  understood  that  Blr.  Colbum's  early  life  was  not  spent, 
as  we  should  conjecture,  fi-om  his  attainments,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of  schools 
and  academies ;  but,  that  he  labored  amidst  great  disadvantages  in  these  respects. 
He  was  strictly  a  self  made  man.  His  efforts  were  well  directed  and  efficient  in 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  young.  His  Arithmetic  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  that  science,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  numerous  systems 
which  have  since  been  raiseii  upon  his  superstructure. 

His  series  of  reading  books  have  been  also  extensively  adopted  in  all  our  schools, 
and  are  weU  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  schools. 

He  was  an  agent  of  the  Merrimack  Manu&oturing  Company  in  this  place ; 
which  has  sustained,  in  his  death,  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 

His  attainments  were  great  in  all  the  branches  of  Mathematics  and  general 
science,  and  the  cause  of  Vacation  through  the  country  owes  to  his  influence  much 
of  its  present  prosperity. 

His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  his  hand  was  extended  to  all,  without  distinc- 
tion, who  claimed  his  friendship.  He  always  appeared  smilins  and  cheerful,  and 
we  are  assured  that  he  scarce^  ever  seemed  less  cheerful  at  his  own  fireside  than 
in  publk). 

Such  was  Warren  CkJbum,  in  his  teietUifie  and  tocial  qualities ;  but,  f^rom 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard  we  should  presume  that  his  heart  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  deep  and  fervent  piety.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  m  this, 
Mr.  Colburn  presented  a  singular  instance  of  a  mind  bent  upon  literary  attainments, 
and  yet  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  religion.  We  would  that  all  our  men  of 
learning  were  as  sensible  of  their  own  mor^ity,  and  of  the  need  of  a  preparation 
for  the  future  life,  aa  he  was. 

But,  he  is  gone.  His  remains  are  with  us ;  his  immortal  spirit  has,  we  trust, 
gone  to  expand  its  powers,  and  to  make  more  lofty  flights  in  a  purer  and  holier 
atmosphere.  He  has  built  his  own  monument,  and  it  will  stand  longer  than  the 
mementos  which  other  men  can  raise  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  The  breaches 
which  God  thna  makes,  he  alone  can  repair.  Let  ua  look  to  him  in  all  our  afflw- 
tion,  aa  he  posBCsscs  the  sources  of  oonsolationa. 
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These  articles,  occasioned  bj  the  event  of  his  death,  serve  to  g^ve 
expression  of  the  prevalent  feeling  as  pervading  different  portions  of 
the  community  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  He  was  interred  in 
Lowell ;  but,  his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mount  Auburn, 
where  a  modest  and  durable  monument  was  placed  by  his  literary 
friends  over  his  grave,  with  a  simple  inscription. 

There  will  be  added  a  few  general  impressions  from  the  reniniscenoes 

of  surviving  friends,  as  more  recently  expressed. 

"  ITbere  are  few  men,"  aayt  hb  friend,  Mr.  Batehelder,  '*  who,  in  ao  short  and 
quiet  a  life,  have  done  so  mudi  good,  and  rendered  their  name  so  fiuniliar.  I 
remember,  many  yean  a^,  on  visiting,  with  him,  a  school  in  New  Hampshire,  cm 
die  invitation  of  the  instmctors  and  others  mterested  in  the  school,  toat  when  I 
faitrodaoed  him  to  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  lustitntion,  he  manifested  mnch  sur- 
prize at  his  yonthful  appearance,  and  asked,  '  Is  this  Mr.  Cblbum,  the  Mathema- 
tician ? '  remarking  that,  having  heard  so  mnoh  of  him,  and  of  the  good  he  had 
done  in  the  world,  he  expected  to  see  a  man  with  gray  hairs  and  bent  with  8^." 

EDs  friend,  Mr.  Sherwin,  says : — 

Mr.  Golburn  was  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  manners  and  character,  sincerity, 
a  high  regard  for  truth,  and  an  amiableness  which  endeared  him  to  all  lus 
acquaintances. 

James  Hayward,  Esq.,  says : — 

Mr.  Colburn  was  a  modest  unobtrusive  man.  I  was  first  attracted  by  his  scien- 
tific tendencies  and  tastes.  I  then  sought  hb  further  acquaintance.  I  was  stmok 
with  the  strength  and  oleamess  of  his  mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  practical  and  the  useful.  And,  I  was  charmed  with  his  simplicity  and  direoi- 
ness,  his  perfect  truthfnhiefls  and  honesty  of  thought  and  purpose.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  His  simplicity  and  directness  were  seen  in  all  his 
pursuits :  as  well  in  his  business  as  in  his  scientific  inquiries,  and  his  tnteroourfe 
with  society.  In  all,  he  was  a  man  in  earnett  I  remember  that  I  early  got  these 
impressions  of  him,  and  used  to  embrace  every  conxpnient  opp(Mtiinity  of  being  in 
his  society.  His  love  of  science  mado  his  society  both  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive, and  the  simplicity  and  benignity  of  his  character  made  it  absolutely  charming. 
I  reckon  it  among  the  peculiar  blessingB  of  my  life,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  aequaintance  and  friendship  of  such  a  man.  The  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  to  scientific  accuracy ;  and,  he  exercised  41  in  the  higher  subjeets  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  His  attainments  in  analytical  mathematics  were  eminent ;  and,  h 
IS  known  that,  in  his  leisure  from  business,  he  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of 
•ome  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  astronomical  science.  But,  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  practical  m  knowledge.  His  study  was  to 
simplify  science, — ^to  make  it  accessible  to  common  minds;  and,  in  my  opinion,  his 
elementary  books  are  instances  of  great  success  in  this  way ;  especially  the  ^*  Unt 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic."  I  hold  in  great  admiration  Mr.  Colbnm's  character  as  a 
student  in  science,  a  practical  philosopher,  a  man,  and  a  Christian.  These  are 
the  impressions  which  he  made  on  me ;  and,  the  kpse  of  more  than  twenty  yean 
has  not  tended  to  eBBu»  them. 

James  A.  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  says : — 

When  I  left  Cambridge,  1832, 1  went  into  Mr.  Colbum^s  counting-room,  and 
remained  there  until  his  sommons  came.  While  in  bis  coonting-room,  I  became 
better  acquainted.  I  there  began  to  appreciate  the  good  and  noble  qualities  of  hk 
character.  There,  with  others,  I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  love  and  respect  hhn. 
There  I  learned  to  admire  his  uniform  urbanity,  his  pleasant  look,  his  kind  word, 
in  giving  dlreotkxis  or  advwe.  Even  in  giving  admonitkm,  if  neoeanry,  his  kmd- 
ness  was  seen  and  felt. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  now  see  him  at  his  office.    I  can  tee  hia  mild  and 
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placid  oountenance,  at  his  pleasant  home.  I  can  aee  him  at  the  lecture  room  ; 
giring  mstruction, — ^laboring  hard  and  long  for  the  good  of  hts  feUow-citizens.  I 
oan  aee  hia  oveneers,  his  operativea,  hia  olerka,  all  hanog  but  one  aniTersal  love 
and  regard  for  him  whUe  living, — ^having  but  one  univerml  tear  at  hia  departure. 
The  eye  of  faith  can  now  aee  hun  enga^d  in  more  exalted  duties,  and  reaping  a 


In  penonal  appearance,  Mr,  Colbttm  was  decidedly  pleasing.  His 
height  was  five  feet  ten,  and  his  figure  well  proportioned.  His  &oe 
was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  Persons  have  often  been  heard  to  say, 
were  they  artists,  they  could  portray  hia  countenance  correctly.  Dr. 
FumesS)  in  his  college  reminiscence^  says :  '^  We  used  to  adniire  Col- 
bum's  grand  large  eye."  The  distinguishing  features  of  his  face  were 
his  eyes  and  his  mouth ;  both  indicating  the  sweetness  of  hia  disposi- 
tion,  his  benevolence,  intelligence,  and  refinement.  His  manner  was 
often  abstracted,  indicating  intense  thought;  but,  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  persons  and  things  about  him,  it  was  always  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  love  and  benevolence.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Babcock, 
of  Dedham,  gives  the  following  anecdote :  '*I  was  a  guest  at  his  table, 
many  years  since,  and  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  silent,  meditative 
mood,  scarcely  noticing  his  guests  or  his  household.  I  supposed  him 
rather  destitute  of  conversational  powers,  and  contented  myself  with 
lookiog  upon,  without  listening  to,  the  distinguished  mathematician. 
About  mid-dinner  he  suddenly  exclaimed, '  I  see  it  now :  I  think  it  will 
work.'  He  soon  informed  us  he  had  been  inspecting  a  rotary  fire 
engine ;  but,  did  not  quite  understand  the  scientific  principle.  When 
his  mind  was  at  rest,  he  displayed  colloquial  powers  highly  gratifying 
and  instructive." 

Of  his  hesitancy  of  speech,  his  friends  were  not  so  much  aware  as 
a  stranger  might  be.  He  was  not  fluent  in  conversation ;  neither  was 
there  any  physical  impediment  He  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  write 
easily,  and  attributed  it  to  his  want  of  early  practice.  Perhaps  the 
hesitancy,  which  some  observed,  may  have  arisen  from  the  like  cause. 
In  conversation,  he  was  always  d^irous  of  using  the  most  correct  and 
expressive  language,  and  endeavored  to  select  the  best  words.  In 
choosing  his  words,  there  was  sometimes  observable  a  slight 
wavering. 

His  disposition  was  remarkable  for  its  evenness  and  serenity.  Though 
poesessed  of  great  sensibility  and  feeling,  he  was  never  elated  or 
depressed,  but  always  cheerful. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  taken  largely  from  the  number  of  Mr.  Col- 
bum's  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  has  buried  in  oblivion  much 
that  should  have  been  seasonably  recorded.  One  of  the  most  intimate 
of  hb  friends,  James  G.  Carter,  Esq.,  survived  him  about  sixteen 
yean ;  and,  in  June,.  1849,  writing  to  Mrs.  Colbum,  relative  to  some 
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letters,  ^c^  says :  "  Tou  most  find,  or  must  have  found,  in  looking 
over  Mr.  Colbum's  papers,  many  more  letters  of  mine,  if  they  were 
preserved.  They  were  not,  probably,  of  much  value,  except  as  a 
transcript  of  my  heart  at  the  time :  for,  no  man  ever  drew  out  my 
heart  as  did  Warren  Colburn.  No  one  has  ever  filled  the  aching 
void  made  by  his  loss. 

If  I  can  aid  you  about  it,  [a  small  matter  of  busmess,]  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  do  so  when  I  return  from  Michigan,  whither  I  expect 
to  go,  with  Mrs.  Carter  and  Ann  Eliza,  next  week.  [He  went  on  this 
projected  journey,  and  never  returned ;  but,  died  in  Chicago,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  He  goes  on  to  say,]  So  I  cannot 
see  you  till  I  return.  Then,  why  will  you  not  come  up  to  see  us,  and 
bring  your  daughters.  Mary  looks  like  her  father;  and,  when  I 
think  of  the  long,  unbroken  friendship  that  existed  between  Mr.  Col- 
bum  and  myself,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  his  children  grow  up  without 
knowing  them,  Warren  came  to  see  me  once  or  twice  while  he  was 
stationed  at  Shirley,  on  the  Fitchburg  road ;  and,  I  once  went  over 
on  purpose  to  see  him,  but  he  was  off  at  some  other  post  on  his  line 
of  operations,  and  that  closed  my  acquaintance  with  him.  I  have 
o^n  inquired  about  him,  and  always  hear  of  him  as  being  a  good 
character,  and  giving  promise  of  distinction  in  his  profession. 

Our  habits,  pursuits,  and  associations  may  have  led  us  far  asunder; 
but,  I  always  revert  to  my  acquaintance  with  you  and  Mr.  Colburn,  - 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  often  feel  quite  sad  that  such  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  should  fade  away  without  a  stronger  effort  to  revive 
and  perpetuate  them."  ' 

To  revive  and  perpetuate  the  fast  fading  reminiscences  of  one  so 
widely  yet  so  little  known,  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  desultory 
article.  If  its  perusal  should  awaken  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  fur- 
ther recollections  of  one  so  deserving  of  remembrance,  it  is  hoped  they 
too  may  be  put  on  record  for  preservation,  in  order  so  to  increase  the 
stock  of  material  that  some  more  skillful  hand  may  weave  these  gath- 
ered shreds  into  a  Memoir,  worthy  of  the  name  and  character  of 
Wabjuen  Colbubv. 
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[QonOnaed  from  No.  6,  p.  144.] 

MATUKAL  CONNlCnoN  OF  TBK  FKHCEPTITS  AND  TRB  REPLECTITB  FACULTIES. 

To  enable  bis  pupils  to  extend  the  exercise  of  attention  into  that  of 
continued  observation,  is  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher,  who  works  in- 
telligently on  the  material  of  mind,  with  a  view  to  elicit  power  of 
thought  As  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  £Eiculties  extends, 
the  end  of  culture  is  to  create  an  observing  mind ;  from  which,  in  the 
beautifully  perfect  arrangements  of  the  great  Author  of  intelligence, 
spring,  in  succession,  a  reasoning  and  a  reflecting  mind.  The  latter, 
however,  can  never  be  obtained  without  due  obedience  to  the  Creator's 
law  of  succession,  in  the  development  of  intellect.  The  materials  of 
reason  and  reflection  lie,  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
the  field  of  observation ;  and,  a  regard  to  the  law  of  natural  and 
healthy  development,  therefore,  induces  the  teacher  to  look  carefully 
to  the  first  steps  of  his  procedure  in  the  processes  of  cultivation. 
Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  vivify  and  invigorate  the  power  of 
attention,  by  all  appropriate  means  and  appliances,  he  proceeds  to  the 
use  of  every  genial  method  of  confirming  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  maintain  that  faculty  in  habitual  action  ;  to  stamp  on  the  intellect, 
as  a  characteristic  tridt,  an  inquisitive  and  appropriating  spirit,  which 
examines  and  searches  into  all  things  within  its  sphere,  aggregates 
their  riches  to  itself,  and  ever  comes  home  laden  with  results  for  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  faculties  yet  greater  than  itself;  and,  to  which 
it  is  ordained  to  minister.  It  is  thus  that  the  mind  becomes  the 
delighted  and  conscious  agent  in  its  own  advancement 

FROOBBBBa  BT   WBICH  TBI  HABIT  OF  OBSERVATION  IB  BBCVRBO. 

The  frequent  solicitation  of  attention,  by  the  presentation  of  attract- 
ive objects,  would,  of  itself,  as  we  see  in  Nature's  unaided  training  of 
the  savage,  provoke  a  tendency  to  observe  and  to  inquire.  But,  the 
aetion  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  in  aid  of  Nature,  and  in  obedience 
to  her  dictation,  is  founded  on  a  law  of  moral  certainty,  derived  from 
the  study  'of  the  laws  of  mental  action.    Understanding  and  relying 
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on  tbe  sosoeptibility  of  the  mind  to  the  influenoe  of  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  these  objects  to 
that  end ;  and,  aided,  no  less  effectually,  by  that  inward  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  burning  desire  to  observe  and  understand,  which  actu- 
ates the  young  mind  itself,  the  enlightened  teacher  knows  he  has  but 
to  attract  attention  to  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  employ  as  a  ma- 
terial in  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  Attention  gained,  secures  percep* 
ticm  ;  if  the  object  is  properly  selected,  and  skiRfully  handled. 

The  volatility  of  attention  in  the  immature  mind,  which,  if  unguarded, 
tends  to  mental  dissipation  and  superficial  observation,  the  teacher 
counteracts  by  genial  measures,  adapted  to  arrest  and  fix  this  subtle 
element  of  mental  power,  and  carry  it  successfully  forward,  from  step 
to  step  in  observation,  till  the  end  in  view  in  investigation  is  attained. 
The  successive  steps  of  the  mind's  progress,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skillful  instructor,  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  true  per- 
ception, exact  observation,  and  complete  knowledge,  are  suggestively 
indicated  in  the  process  of  investigating  the  structure  of  any  visible 
object,  and  naturally  present  themselves  in  the  following  order:  examr- 
ination,  analysis,  inspection;  aided  by  interroffation,  direction,  and 
information,  and  extended  successively  to  the  more  complex  processes 
of  comparison  and  classification. 

Examination,  as  a  Process  in  Intellectual  Training. — In  the 
absence  of  the  prompting  and  directing  power  of  genial  culture,  it  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  most  of  our  race  are  permitted  to  fill  tiie  measure 
of  their  days  without  one  definite  or  quickening  thought  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  for  a  life-time.  The  peasant  boy,  who, 
of  all  human  beings,  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  the  contempla- 
tion and  intelligent  study  of  nature,  seldom  experiences  the  friendly 
aid  of  a  suggestive  question,  that  might  lead  him  to  appreciate  the 
elements  of  intellectual  wealth,  in  which  the  field  of  his  daily  labor 
abounds.  Education  has  given  him  the  ability  to  compute  his  wages, 
to  read,  or  to  sign  a  receipt ;  and,  thus  to  meet  the  humble  demands 
of  his  animal  subsistence.  It  may  even  have  afforded  him  some 
formal  instruction  in  grammar  or  geography.  But,  it  has  not  even 
hinted  to  him  that,  in  "  herb,"  tree,  fruit,  flower,  glistering  with  dew," 
there  are  wonders  of  skill,  and  beauty,  and  power,  fitted  to  fill  his 
soul  with  delight,  and  to  exalt  him  to  a  higher  intelligence ;  that,  in 
the  bud,  as  it  opens  in  spring,  in  the  expanded  blossom  of  summer,  in 
the  tinted  leaf  of  autumn,  in  the  shell  which  he  picks  up  from  the 
sand  of  the  brook,  in  the  very  pebble  which  he  ^  turns  with  his  share, 
and  treads  upon,"  there  are  offered  to  his  mind  whole  volumes  of  the 
richest  knowledge,  which  the  study  of  a  life-time  cannot  exhaust 
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An  eloquent  American  writer,  8peaking«of  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, says :  ^  The  time  may  come  when  the  teacher  will  take  his 
pupil  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  by  the  running  streams,  and  teach 
him  all  the  principles  of  Science,  &s  she  comes  from  her  Maker  "  The 
teacher  is  here  rightfully  represented  as  fulfilling,  in  his  humble  sphere 
of  duty,  the  highest  offices  of  philanthropy  and  of  religion.  Such  is 
the  teacher's  noble  and  beneficent  function,  in  favoring  circumstances ; 
yet,  not  less  when,  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  he  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  his  school-room,  but  brings  in  Nature's  apparatus 
from  without,  to  give  life,  and  meaning,  and  efficacy  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  win  the  young  mind  to  the  earnest  and  devoted  study  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator. 

IntdUciual  EffecU  Eestdting  from  the  Examination  of  Objects. — 
The  zealous  teadier,  working  with  such  light  shed  upon  his  labors, 
knows  that,  in  presenting  a  product  of  Nature  to  the  eye,  he  is  pre- 
senting a  germ  of  thought  to  the  mind,  which,  under  his  skillful  man- 
agement, shall  duly  unfold,  in  leaf,  and  blossom,  and  ultimate  fruit 
He  knows  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  suggestion,  his  young 
pupil  may  have  looked  a  thousand  times  on  that  leaf,  as  a  thing 
which  did  not  concern  him ;  on  the  shell,  as  only  something  queer ; 
on  the  pebble,  as  an  unintelligible  intruder,  perhaps,  on  his  personal 
comfort ;  on  the  flower,  as  something  pretty,  that  his  sisters  are  fond 
of;  on  the  fruit,  as  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  morsel  for  his  palate ;  and, 
that  thus,  in  the  great  universal  hall  of  learning,  stored  with  library 
and  apparatus,  the  orphaned  mind  may  have  sauntered  away  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  early  life,  without  having  been  induced  to  study  a  single 
lesson,  or  engage  in  a  single  exercise.  All  this  the  teacher  is  well 
aware  of;  but,  he  knows,  too,  the  hidden  life  and  power  that  lie 
wrapped  up  in  the  little  object  with  which,  as  a  specimen  from 
Nature's  cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  magnetize  the  sentient  intellects  before 
him.  He  knows  that,  as  surely  as  these  susceptible  beings  are  brought 
near  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  action,  they  fall  under  the 
spell  of  its  power,  are  charmed  to  rapt  attention,  and  carried  on,  in 
wondering  and  delighted  observation,  till  they  are  finally  arrested 
by  the  grateful  surprise  of  conscious  knowledge,  and  advanced 
intelligence. 

Is  it  a  plant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lesson  he  would  give  ? 
He  has  but,  by  a  striking  question,  to  break  the  crust  of  habituation, 
which  has  blunted  the  perception  of  his  pupils,  and  hinders  their 
mental  vision.  He  has  but  to  ask  them  to  describe  its  parts,  in  detaO, 
as  he  holds  it  up  before  them,  and  he  has  guned  the  grand  prelimi- 
nary condition  of  effective  perception, — attentive  examination.     As 
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the  description  extends  its  rftmifications,  the  weed»  which  had  been  a 
thousand  times  trodden  under  foot,  without  a  thought  of  its  nature  or 
construction,  becomes  an  eloquent  expositor  of  Creative  mechanism 
and  life ;  its  parts  become  organs  and  channeb  of  vitality » — ^a  won- 
drous laboratory  of  chemical  elements  and  action;  the  individual 
object  becomes  a  member  cl  a  family,  each  of  whom  has  his  life  and 
his  history,  his  birth,  growth,  maturity,  and  decay ;  leaving,  as  the 
moral  of  his  story,  the  parting  suggestive  question,  riveted  in  the. 
wondering  mind,  "  Am  I  not  wonderfully  made  ?  " 

One  such  result, — and  the  more  common  the  object  which  secures 
it  the  better, — one  such  result  is  sufficient^'  to  ensure  a  repetition  of 
itself,  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  The  ice  of  indifference  is  broken ; . 
and  the  observer  may  now  see  clearly,  through  the  transparant  water, 
the  many-formed  beautiful  pebbles  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  time  and  trouble  of  examination,  it  is  now  found,  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  conscious  pleasure  of  intelligent  observation ;  and,  they 
are  no  longer  begrudged.  The  mind  has  now  become  desirous  to 
observe,  examine,  and  explore.  It  has  already  set  out  on  a  career 
which,  were  all  educators  intelligent  agents,  would  be  ceaseless  to  all 
to  whose  advancement  it  is  their  part  to  minister. 

Example  of  a  Successful  Teacher, — A  most  striking  exemplification, 
in  this  respect,  of  successful  instruction,  was  oftep  exhibited  in  the 
devoted  labors  of  the  late  Josiah  Holbrook,  who,  although  the  very 
extent  of  some  of  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education 
may  have  rendered  their  execution  difficult  for  the  endeavors  of  an 
individual,  yet  was  uniformly  successful  in  hia  attempts  to  introduce 
the  study  of  natural  objects,  as  a  part  of  early  education  in  all  schools. 
Trusting  to  the  power  of  attraction  and  development  latent  within  a 
stone,  picked  up  by  the  wayside,  he  would  enter  a  school,  with  no 
other  apparatus  of  instruction  provided;  and,  holding  up  the  £smi]iar 
object,  would  succeed,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  but  skillfully-put 
questions,  in  creating  an  earnest  desire  in  his  young  audience  to  be 
permitted  to  look  more  closely  at  the  object  He  would  then  hand  it 
to  them,  and  have  it  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Having  thus  secured  the  preliminary  advantage  of  eameei  attention^ 
his  next  step  would  be,  by  a  few  more  brief  questions,  to  lead  his  litUe 
class  to  a  close  and  careful  examinatioi^  of  the  specimen  submitted  to 
their  notice ;  and,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  the  bit  of  granite  in  their  hands, — although  but  one  stone  to  the 
eye,  at  first  sight, — ^actually  contained  portions  of  three  different  kinds 
of  rock.  He  would  then  give  his  pupils  an  unpretending  but  thor- 
oughly effective  exercise  in  analysie^  by  inducing  them  to  point  out 
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distinetlj  each  component  element,  apart,  and  to  describe,  at  the 
moment  of  doing  so,  its  points  of  difference  from  the  others,  by  which 
the  eye  might  recognize  and  the  mind  distingoish  it. 

Another  stage,  in  the  well-planned  lessons  of  this  true  teacher, 
would  lead  to  a  yet  closer  inspection  of  the  component  elements  in  the 
object  of  observation,  by  the  presentation'  of  separate  specimens  of 
each,  in  companion  with  the  smaller  portions  of  them  perceptible  in 
the  stone.  The  transparency  of  the  mtca,  its  laminated  form,  its 
beauty  to  the  eye,  would  all  come  up  in  turn,  for  due  notice  and 
remark ;  nor  would  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  several  of  the  uses  and 
conveniences  of  life  be  overlooked.  The  quartz  element,  with  its  beau- 
tiful crystalline  aspect  and  forms,  its  value  as  a  gem,  its  wide  diffusion 
in  the  granulAr  condition,  its  presence  and  its  effects  in  the  composi- 
tion of  rocks  and  soils, — all  briefly  exemplified  and  enumerated, — 
would  form  a  copious  subject  of  instruction  and  delight  The  feld- 
spar^ too,  with  its  creamy  tint  and  block-like  configuration,  and  its 
valuable  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  and  the  dentist,  would  oome 
in  fbr  its  share  of  delighted  attention  and  studious  observation. 

Here  was  the  true  office  of  instruction  faithfully  exemplified.  Here 
was  genuine  mental  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and,  here  were 
its  natural  efiects, — \'igorous,  healthy  expansion  and  development, 
together  with  the  pure,  natural,  and  salutary  pleasure  of  intellectual 
exercise, — ^more  dear  to  the  child  than  even  his  favorite  play.  Here, 
too,  were  effectually  secured  the  moral  influences  of  culture,  docility, 
order,  regularity,  voluntary  attention  and  application,  gratitude  to  the 
instructor  for  personal  fevor  and  benefit  consciously  received,  an  earn- 
est desire  implanted  for  the  true  and  enduring  pleasures  which  spring 
from  knowledge,  and  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  life-long  pursuit  of 
science.  The  teacher,  having  put  himself  into  a  true  living  relation 
to  the  mental  constitution  of  his  pupils,  could,  without  delaying  for 
formal  calls  to  order  or  attention,  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  benign  office 
of  his  vocation,  as  the  guide  of  the  young  mind.  By  a  wise  prevent- 
ive method, — not  by  authority,  rule,  or  penalty, — ^he  secured  the 
devoted  attention  and  good  order  of  his  pupils,  and,  not  less,  their 
own  happiness,  their  sympathy  with  him,  at  the  moment,  and  their 
habitual  reverence  for  him,  as  the  living  source  of  knowledge. 

After  one  lesson,  such  as  has  been  described,  the  substantia]  and 
durable  effect  resulting  from  it  was  usually  perceptible  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  dismission  of  the  school,  the  juvenile  members  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook's  audience  would  be  found  resorting  to  whatever  place  they 
thought  likely  to  furnish  them  with  specimens  such  as  he  had  exhib- 
ited in  his  lesson.  This  was  almost  universally  the  case  when  the 
Ko.  6.— [Vol.  H,  No.  .2]— 21. 
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lesson  happened  to  be  given  in  a  rural  region,  where  objects  of  the 
kind  in  question  were  easily  obtained.  But,  not  less  zeal  for  collect- 
ing specimens  for  juvenile  cabinets,  would  sometimes  be  manifested  in 
the  more  confined  sphere  of  city  life,  an  instance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  writer  to  forget. 

An  eager  group  of  little  collectors  were  scrambling  for  specimens 
around  the  temporary  shed  of  the  stone-masons  occupied  in^the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building.  They  were  busily  replenishing  their  pock- 
ets with  such  pieces  as  struck  their  fancy,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  compare  specimens,  or  each  to  examine  his  own  more  closely. 
Drawing  near  to  the  juvenile  company  of  geologists,  as  their  heads 
were  clubbed  together  in  earnest  inspection  of  a  specimen,  the  observer 
heard  one  exclaim,  "  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  kind.  For, 
you  know,  Mr.  Holbrook  said  the  way  to  spell  granite  was  not 
ff-r-a-n-i't-e,  but  *  mtca,  quartz,  and  feldspar,^  Now,  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  mica  in  any  of  these  stones."  The  observer  happened  to  know  of 
Mr.  Holbrookes  visits  to  the  school  to  which  the  boys  belonged ;  and, 
as  he  saw  that  the  little  students  had  just  found  their  way  to  the. 
exact  spot  in  investigation  where  Mr.  H.  would  be  glad  to  meet  them, 
80  as,  by  means  of  a  little  closer  analysis,  to  enable  them  to  detect  the 
difference  between  granite  and  **  sienite  "  he  relieved  their  anxiety  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  better  not  throw  away  the  pieces  they  had 
picked  up,  but  carry  them  to  the  school-room,  next  morning,  and  ask 
Mr.  Holbrook  to  tell  them  why  there  was  no  mica  in  their  specimens, 
and  what  those  black  specks  were.  One  of  the  little  explorers  returned 
to  his  home,  on  the  following  day,  to  tell,  with  a  face  all  radiant  with 
intelligence,  about  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in  Egypt,  the  quarries  of 
Quincy,  and  those  of  the  "  Granite  "  State,  and  even  to  go  into  some 
details,  in  which  neither  of  his  parents  was  sufficiently  versed  in 
science  to  follow  him  satisfactorily. 

Analysis,  in  its  Connection  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties, — ^An  eminent  writer  has  truly  said  that  a  dwarf,  behind  his 
steam-engine,  may  remove  mountains.  Analysis  is  the  correspondent 
power  of  the  intellect  It  is  the  grand  instrument  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  perceptive  faculties.  It  is  observation  working  scientifi- 
cally ;  and,  of  all  the  implements  of  science,  it  is  the  keenest  in  its 
edge,  the  truest  in  its  action,  and  the  surest  in  the  results  which  it 
attains.  It  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  in  all  departments  of  intelligence ; 
and,  perfection  in  its  processes  is  the  crown  of  glory  on  the  head  of 
him  who  stands  foremost  in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  Education, 
as  the  power  which. trains  and  forms  the  mental  habits,  has  no  higher 
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hoon.  wbich  it  can  confer,  as  the  result  of  years  of  practice  and 
discipline. 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  process  is,  education,  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  could  lay  but  slight  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  formed  the 
mental  habits  which  it  implies ;  since  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
analytic  intellection  were  withheld  or  neglected,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  to  provide  the  requisite  objects  and 
exercises  for  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Education, 
while  it  consisted  chiefly  in  arbitrary  forms  of  exercise  on  abstract 
principles,  connected  with  formulas  in  language  and  in  number,  drawn 
from  the  sciences  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  precluded  the  exercise 
of  perception,  by  causing  the  learner  to  assume,  instead  of  investiga- 
ting, the  primary  facts  of  language  and  of  number.  At  the  present 
day,  we  obey  the  law  of  inductive  procedure,  and  substitute  personal 
observation  and  distinct  perception  for  wide  assumption  and  broad 
assertion.  This  is  true  of,  at  least,  the  modes  and  methods  of  all  who 
profess  to  teach  philosophically,  as  not  mere  instructors,  but  educators 
of  the  mind.  Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  early  direction  and  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  proper  materials  on  which 
the  intellect  should  be  exercised  in  the  first  stages  of  its  course  of 
discipline. 

Analysis,  as  a  process  of  observant  mind,  implies  the  presence  of 
objects  which,  by  its  solvent  power,  it  is  to  reduce  to  component  ele- 
ments ;  and,  as  the  real  object,  the  fact,  the  actual  relation,  precede, 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  development,  the  ideal  image,  the  intellec- 
tual abstraction,  the  logical  deduction,  early  education  in  its  primary 
operations,  should  conform  to  this  law  of  order  and  of  progress,  and, 
in  prescribing  its  first  forms  of  exercise  and  discipline,  should  obviously 
draw  its  materials  from  the  external  universe  of  palpable  realities,  and 
not  from  the  internal  world  of  pure  thought,  in  which  the  young 
mind  possesses  so  little  conscious  power.  Nor  is  it  well  for  the  mind 
that  the  habit  of  analytical  observation  and  study,  so  indispensable  to 
its  successful  action,  in  all  forms  of  acquisitive  exercise,  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  later  stages  of  intellectual  culture.  Facility  in  analysis, 
acquired  by  practice  on  the  accessible  forms  and  relations  of  external 
objects,  is  easily  transferred,  by  analogy,  to  the  arithmetical  exercise 
of  resolving  complicated  numbers  into  their  simpler  constituent 
groups ;  or,  the  grammatical  one  of  reducing  a  perplexing  period  to 
its  primary^  elements,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  their  component  parts. 

Progress  in  mathematical  science  and  linguistic  study,  would  be 
much  surer  and  u<oie  rapid,  if,  instead  of  being  demanded  of  the 
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earlier  stages  of  mental  progress,  it  were  postponed  to  a  period  sabse- 
quent  to  that  of  aoalytioal  exercise,  practised,  for  years,  on  oljects 
perceptible  to  tbe  senses. 

Analysis,  as  the  systematic  process  of  examination,  is  one  and  the 
same  thing,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  applied ;  its  power  as  an  instru* 
ment  of  discipline^  is  as  fully  felt  in  investigating  the  structure  of  a 
plant  as  that  of  a  sentence ;  and,  the  intelligent  teacher,  while  super* 
intending  such  a  process,  will  feel  the  same  weight  of  obligation  rest* 
ing  on  him  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  will,  accordingly,  be 
watchful  over  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  that  it  be 
not  superficial,  or  hasty,  or  partial,  bnt  thorough-going,  deliberate,  and 
exhaustive,  as  far  as  it  ought  to  extend ;  and  that  it  be  furnished  with 
faithful  expression,  ox  record,  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  indispensable  broad  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn^ 
which  gives  certainty  to  knowledge,  by  separating  what  has  been 
exiimined  from  what  has  not  been,  and  measures  what  is  known  by 
what  has  been  done. 

IngpecHoHj  as  a  Disciplinary  Process  far  the  Pereepiivs  FaeulHes. 
— When  analysis  has  faithfully  performed  its  peculiar  task,  and 
singled  out  for  observation  the  very  last  component  element  in  the 
object  of  investigation,  there  remains  yet,  to  the  attentive  teacher, 
another  stage  of  perceptive  progress  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
under  the  suggestive  direction  of  a  mind  which  has  already  travded 
the  path  of  knowledge.  The  searching  inspection  of  the  individval 
elements  which  compose  a  complex  whole, — ^an  inspection  so  minute, 
that  each  element  may  be  described  and  defined  in  its  distinctive  unity 
of  constitution  and  character,  and,  in  the  clearly  traced  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  own  chief  characteris- 
tics, or  prominent  features, — ^becomes,  perhapa,  in  turn,  an  element  in 
some  wide-sweeping  induction,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
classification. 

Elementary  botany, — that  which  a  young  child  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  study,  and  which  requires  but  the  seeing  eye  and  the  attentive 
mind,  to  examine  and  describe  the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  or  even 
a  root,  a  stem,  a  bud,  or  a  leal^ — ^abounds  in  the  best  of  materials  for 
exercise  in  dose  and  minute  examination  of  details.  To  render  this 
process  a  tendency  and  a  habit  of  his  pupil's  mind,  is  here  the  office 
of  the  educator.  Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  resources  of 
nature  on  which  he  may  draw  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  traits 
of  intellectual  skill  and  expertness,  as  attributes  of  the  yOiUg  minds, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  train  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mental  power 
to  which  he  can  raise  them. 
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In  the  examination  of*  a  plant,  for  example,  he  does  not  limit  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  mere  analysis  of  the  whole  into  its  parts. 
Every  part,  separately,  he  makes  an  object  of  distinct  inspection  and 
investigation,  in  every  light  in  which  observation  or  science  enables 
him  to  hold  it  up.  Ko  feature  of  hid!vidual  character  is  suffered  to 
escape  notice, — ^no  detail,  h6w  minute  soever  it  may  be,  in  which  it 
differs  from,  or  resembles,  a  correspondent  point  of  form  or  function, 
in  another  specimen  of  kindred  character. 

.  In  lessons  on  animal  life, — ^to  use  another  example, — ^the  juvenile 
student,  under  the  charge  of  the  watchful  teacher,  i&  directed  to  observe 
the  tact,  which  minute  inspection  discloses,  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
he  would  naturally,  at  first  glance,  think  that  he  has  seen  two  feet ; 
he  will  actually  discover,  on  closer  inspection,  two  handa ;  that,  in 
observing  the  figure  of  the  chimpanzee,  he  has  been  contemplating 
neither  biped  nor  quadruped,  but  si  quadrumanous  (four-handed)  ani- 
mal ;  and,  that  this  distinction  is  founded  chiefiy  on  the 'careful  exam- 
ination of  the  member  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a  toe^ 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  thumh^  designed  to  aid  in  the  actions  of  grasp- 
ing and  climbing,  which  are  so  important  to  the  animal's  mode  of  life. 
The  dose  inspection  of  one  member  thus  becomes,  for  the  time,  the 
turning  point  on  which  the  young  student  depends  for  the  recognition 
of  a  grand  distinction  in  nature,  and  for  the  true  understanding  and 
proper  appreciation  of  the  scientific  term  in  which  this  distinction  is 
recorded. 

Interrogation^  as  an  InstrurMnt  of  Intellectual  Diseipline, — In  the 
language  of  general  writers  on  subjects  cc/nnected  with  the  experi- 
mental and  tentative  processes  of  science,  man  is  said  to  interrogate 
nature.  The  figure  is  a  most  suggestive  one  to  the  teacher,  with 
reference  to  his  business  and  duties.  It  presents  man  in  his  appropri- 
ate attitude  of  an  attentive  and  dodle  child  of  Nature,  inquiring  trust- 
fully of  her  concerning  the  causes  which  lie  too  deep  for  mere  intui- 
tion, but  which  her  maternal  spirit'  is  ever  ready  to  reveal  to  earnest 
desire  and  fiutibful  endeavor.  The  human  parent  and  the  teacher 
stand,  to  the  young  mind,  in  the  same  oracular  relation,  as  expound- 
ers and  interpreters  of  the  great  volume  of  creation.  But,  how  sel- 
dom is  the  inquiring  spirit  of  childhood  encouraged  to  avail  itself  of 
its  lawftil  provision  for  the  furnishing  of  that  knowledge  which  it  con- 
sciously craves,  as  the  sustenance  of  its  life !  How  seldom  does  the 
teacher  feel  the  fiill  force  of  the  obligation  which  the  inquisitive  habits 
of  efaildhodd  lay  upon  him,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  curiosity  which 
prompts  tile  many  questions  of  the  child !  How  seldom  does  he  feel 
that  his  business  is  to  incite,  and  stimulate,  and  prompt,  and  enliven, 
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in  every  way  possible  to  bim,  this  primary  instinct,  which  impels  the 
mind  toward  the  goal  of  knowledge  I  How  seldom  does  he  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  wise  suggestion  of  the  poet;  and,  even  when  in  the 
very  act  of  feeding  the  intellectual  appetite*  so  contrive  as  "  by  giving" 
to  "make  it  ask!" 

Book  Questions, — The  teacher  is  not  usually  so  remiss  ia  regard  to 
the  importance  of  interrogation,  as  a  stimulus  to  intelligenoe,  so  far  as 
concerns  his  own  resort  to  that  process.  Far  from  it  1  He  knows  its 
value,  as  a  pointer  or  guide-post,  to  definite  results.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  instructors  so  reliant  on  interrogatory  forms,  and  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  power  to  devise  them,  that  they  conduct  the  whole 
business  of  a  lesson,  following  literally  the  numerous  questions  printed 
on  the  page  of  the  text-book.  Such  questions,  it  is  true,  are  not  to 
be.  despised  and  rejected  in  the  wholesale  style  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  young  and  sanguine  teacher,  who  has 
just  begun  to  see  their  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  and  wants  of  per- 
sonal instruction.  The  printed  question,  even  when  extended  to 
minutiae,  may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  faithful  application  and  close  study,  as  well  as  accurate  recapitula- 
tion ;  if  the  young  student  is  directed  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  t«st,  in 
regard  to  the  exactness  of  his  preparation  for  a  personal  examination 
on  the  subject  of  liis  lesson ;  if  he  is  duly  trained  not  to  regard  the 
printed  question  as  merely  the  teacher's  part  in  a  verbatim  mechani- 
cal dialogue  between  the  master  and  himself,  in  which  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence  of  the  one  speaker  forms  the  literal  '^  cue  '*  to  the  first 
word  in  that  of  the  other,  but,  as  a  criterion  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  as  a  friendly  intimation  that,  if  he  can  not  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  before  him,  be  is  so  far  deficient  in  his  preparation  to 
give  intelligently  an  account  of  the  part  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
question  refers. 

Children's  Questions, — But,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  of 
the  young  teacher's  business,  i( — instead  of  the  printed  aid  offered  to 
him  in  what  should  be  his  own  part  of  a  lesson,  and  which,  if  he 
respects  his  own  mind,  he  will  draw  only  from  his  own  resouzces, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil, — ^the  page  of  the  text-book 
abounded,  rather,  in  the  questions  which  children  would  like  to  ask, 
for  their  personal  information.  The  judicious  instructor  will  always 
make  free  use  of  interrogation,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  aiding 
the  degree  of  his  pupil's  intelligence.  But,  he  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  process,  like  that  of  the  printer,  in  taking  his  proof 
impression,  is  to  certify  a  result, — ^not  to  create  it  The  questiom 
which  the  child  is  permitted  or  encouraged  to  put  to  his  teadier,  are^ 
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4)lteii,  die  sole  memis  by  which  the  former  is  enabled  to  ^^set  up** 
aocuntely  in  his  mind  the  facts  of  the  lesson  required.  The  number 
and  the  closeness  of  these  questions  become,  further,  the  expression 
and  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  pupil  takes  in  the  lesson.  To 
the  teacher  who  possesses  the  patient  and  sympathizing  spirit  of  his 
ofiSce,  these  questionings  come  gratefully  to  his  ear,  even  when  they 
betray  the  **  blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  wandering  in  worlds  not 
realized.'^  It  is  then  that  he  is  most  impressively  reminded  of  the 
true  nature  of  his  work,  as  an  intellectual  guide  and  conductor.  He 
is  ever  careful,  therefore,  to  provoke,  rather  than  repress,  interrogation ; 
and,  even  so  to  frame  his  own  questions  that  they  shall  serve  to  call 
forth  fresh  inquiries  from  his  pupils. 

The  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  depending, 
as  it  does,  on  the  frequent  presentation  of  objects  of  sense,  with  a 
view  to  win  attention,  and  secure  exact  observation,  implies  that  the 
teacher  resorts,  on  all  occasions,  to  close  questioning,  as  the  suggestive 
process  by  which  the  pupil  is  induced  to  use  his  own  perceptive  power, 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  observation,  and  tbus  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  which  is  substantial  and  thorough-going.  But,  it  is  not 
less  true  that,  in  proportion  to  the  pupiPs  interest  in  the  efforts  which 
he  makes,  and  the  progressive  steps  which  he  takes  in  every  process, 
his  very  attainments  will  be  suggesting  and  prompting  further  inqui- 
ries, for  his  future  guidance.  The  spirit  alid  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure,  therefore,  with  which  he  proceeds  in  his  work,  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  working 
in  the  dark. 

Mode  of  Answering  QuesHone, — ^The  answer  to  the  pupil's  questions, 
however,  the  true  teacher  is  well  aware,  is  not  always  to  come  from 
the  lips  of  the  instructor.  It  is  often  left  intentionally  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  learner's  further  efforts  and  closer  examination.  To  withhold 
an  answer  to  the  most  eager  question,  is  sometimes  a  truer  kindness 
than  to  give  it.  The  ripe  and  perfect  fruit  of  knowledge  must  some- 
times, like  that  of  the  tree,  be  patiently  waited  for,  and  wrought  for. 

Leading  Que$iion$. — ^The  wise  teacher,  however,  will  know  as  well 
when  to  put  the  skillful  leading  question,  which  does  not  supersede, 
but  rather  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  pupil's  mind.  The  leading 
question,  though  unlawful  at  the  bar,  is,  under  the  management  of 
the  prudent  teacher,  the  very  turning  point,  in  some  cases,  which 
decides  whether  he  is  ^apt  to  teach,"  as  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
results  of  actual  knowledge  and  true  discipline. 

Direction  and  Information^  as  Didaetic  Processes  Connected  with 
the  Exercise  and  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties. — The  answers 
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giren  bj  a  jodicious  teaober  to  the  que^liom  of  his  paptla  will  often 
consist  in  refereooes  to  the  souroes  of  inferiAatUm,  rather  than  in 
direct  replies.  In  the  study  of  natural  ol>)ecto,  it  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant  that  the  pupil  should  see,  and  think,  and  judge,  and  discover,  (br 
himself.  To  such  training  in  self-reliance  and  setf-help,  the  exetwe 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  details  of  form  in  animal,  plant,  and 
mineral,  is  preemihently  adapted.  The  ombarraasing  complexity  and 
intricacy,  and  the  baffling  abstruseness,  and  the  perpJezing  obseurity, 
which  sometimes  characterize  other  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
which  call  so  loudly  for  the  teacher's  frequent  aid  to  his  pupil,  do  not 
exist  here.  The  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  nature's  products,  invite 
and  attract  attention;  and,  every  sucoessive  stage  of  examination 
leads  unconsciously  to  another.  The  teacher  has  but  to  indicate  and 
to  prompt,  and  thus  leave  the  mind  the  rich  satisfaction  of  adiieving 
its  own  progress.  He  is  not  tempted  to  fail  into  the  besetting  ain  of 
instruction, — that  of  anticipating,  and  assuming,  and  asserting,  and  so 
quenching  the  mind^s  healthful  thirst  by  the  lukevann  distillationa  of 
precept  and  rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  refresh  itself  by  drinking  at 
the  cool,  vivifying  fountain-head  of  original  observation. 

An  eminent  naturalist  once  gave  a  very  impressive  lesson  in  the  art 
of  teacliiug  to  one  who  is  himself,  professionally,  an  instructor.  The 
question  proposed  to  the  savant  was,  *'How  may  we  distinguish 
snakes  which  are  venomous  from  those  wliich  are  not? "  ^Oome  into 
my  study,*'  was  the  answer,  ^  and  I  will  place  before  you  some  of 
each  kind ;  and,  then,  by  examining,  you  can  see  for  yourself.''  It  ia 
thus  the  true  teacher  proceeds  with  his  pupils:  it  is  thus  he  gives 
certainty  to  knowledge,  and  clearnes&and  vigor  to  the  mental  fiusulties. 

As  a  guide  and  director  of  the  mind,  the  intelligent  instructor 
points  his  pupils  to  the  sources  from  which  he  himself  obtained  inform* 
ation,  and  thus  admits  them  to  the  honor  of  partnership  with  him  ia 
investigation  and  accumulation.  Teacher  and  student  thus  become 
allied  by  fnendly  partidpation  in  the  same  pursuits ;  and,  a  high, 
though  unostentatious,  moral  efBsct  is  blended  with  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  of  intellect      ^ 

The  teacher,  however,  who  thus  wisely  throws  his  pupils,  as  &r  as 
practicable  on  their  own  resources,  does  not  thereby  prednde  the 
ample  furnishing  of  all  needed  information,  which  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  successful  application  may  require.  He  will,  on  the  contrary, 
tidce  pleasure  in  discloaing  facts,  in  tracing  analogies,  and  fumiahing 
explanations,  when  these  serve  to  give  additional  value  and  attraction 
to  the  theme  of  his  instructions.  He  will  thus  contrivet  at  once,  to 
satisfy  aud  to  stimulate  the  mind's  natural  craving  for  knowledge^  and 
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make  everj  step  of  progress  tbe  foothold  and  the  imp\dse  to  yet 
another.  He  will  still  he  earefal,  however,  even  when  imparting  direct 
information,  to  confine  it  within  those  limits  which  shall  leave  a  wide 
and  inviting  6eld  ibr  the  pupil's  own  investigationB,  and  secure  his 
p^«onal  interest  in  future  explorations,  which  may  subserve  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  acquisition^  m  connected  with  attainments  in  th^ 
varioua  departments  of  education,  or  with  those  advances  in  science 
which  may  form  a  large  part  of  his  own  conscious  happiness,  and  con- 
tribute, ultimately,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Comparifcn,  as  a  Diseipiinary  Exercise  of  the  Perceptive  Facul- 
it^«/— The  unity  of  the  intellect,  as  a  prindple  in  the  human 
constitution^  forbids  any  attempt  at  literal  or  exhaustive  analysis, 
in  the  study  of  its  diversified  character  and  modes  of  action.  In  edu- 
cational relations^  more  particularly,  all  attempts  at  the  analytic  observ- 
ation of  mental  phenomena^  for  purposes  of  intelligent  and  healthM 
culture,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  merely  analogical  presentations  and 
figurative  expositions.  The  successive  stages  of  mental  development 
and  discipline,  in  like  manner,  are  incapable  of  being  cut  apart  and 
separated  by  any  dividing  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
naturally  blend  into  one  another,  with  a  closeness  of  connection,  and 
a  delicacy  of  shading,  which  does  not  admit  of  precise  distinctions,  or 
marked  discriminations. 

When  we  group,  ^erefore,  the  various  modes  in  which  intellect 
manifests  itself  in  action,  and  designate  one  of  these  groups  by  the 
term  "  perceptive,"  and  another  by  the  term  "  reflective,"  we  recognize 
a  distinction,  with  regard  to  which,  even  a  snperfidial  observer  of  the 
mind's  activity,  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  founded  on  an 
actual  difference.  Still,  we  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  precise  line  of  demarcation,  and  say  with  certainty,  in  every 
instance,  here  terminates  the  perceptive,  and  here  commences  the  re- 
flective action  of  intellect  Thus,  in  assigning  its  place  to  the  master 
fiumlty  of  intelligence,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  ranking  reason 
among  the  reflective  Ikculties.  But,  when  this  noble  power  descends, 
as  has  been  so  happily  expressed,  to  the  humble  office  of  '*  judging 
according  to  sense,''  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
class  of  faculties  with  which  it  mingles  in  action.  It  constitutes,  thus, 
an  element  and  a  condition  in  perteption  itself;  as  is  verified  by  the 
consequences  of  its  absence,  in  the  intellectual  action  of  the  insane 
person,  who  distincUy  enough  perceives  the  form  of  his  friend,  but,  in 
the  inexplicable  aberration  of  reason,  saluted  him  as  a  foreign  ambaa- 
sador,  come  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  visit,  in  consideration  of  his  world* 
renowned  skill  in  disentangling  complicated  questions  in  state  policy. 
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Comparison  combines,  usually,  an  act  of  ^rolition  with  the  process 
of  observation,  directed  to  two  or  more  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  their  unity  or  diversity  of  character;  and, -hence,  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  but  the  preliminary  or  introductory  step  to  the  act 
of  judgment^  which  pronounces  the  case  one  of  analogy  or  anomaly. 
It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  class  comparison  as  purely  an  act  of 
judgment,  or  decisive  reason ;  and,  by  its  office,  a  reflective  faculty. 
As  a  procete  of  intellection,  however,  it  obviously  commences  with  the 
perceptive  act  of  attentive  observaticn ;  and,  as  a  disciplinary  and 
developing  operation  in  mental  culture,  it  falls  under  the  special  care 
of  the  educator,  as  an  exercise  in  the  early  training  and  forming  of 
intellectual  habit 

Proper  Rank  of  Comparison,  as  an  Intellectual  Process. — ^Regarded 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  natural  objects,  the  act  of  comparison, 
is  an  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  which,  in  the  order  of  intel- 
ligence, is  the  immediate  sequel  to  the  processes  of  examination, 
analysis,  and  inspection.  These,  indeed,  are  but  the  legitimate  pre- 
paratory stages  for  its  wider  mode  of  action,  and  higher  offices  in  the 
sphere  of  intelligence.  Yet,  in  its  turn,  it  is  but  the  humble  minis- 
tration of  intellect  to  the  yet  higher  offices  of  classiflcationj  under  the 
guidance  of  the  master  function  of  induction^  which  presides  over  all 
the  varied  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  nature. 

Intellectual  Effects  of  the  Discipline  Resulting  from  the  Exercise 
of  Comparison. — Comparison,  as  a  process  of  intelligence,  commenced 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher,  on  the  objects  of  perception, — 
the  only  sure  and  firm  ground  of  early  mental  development, — gives  a 
certainty  and  a  skill  to  the  perceptive  action  of  the  mind,  which  tell, 
with  sure  effect,  on  all  analogous  operations  of  a  more  purely  intellec- 
tual or  even  an  abstract  character,  in  later  stages  of  education.  The 
influence  of  the  habit  of  careful  and  exact  comparison,  extends,  with 
full  effect,  to  the  highest  efforts  of  mature  mind,  in  the  most  compli- 
cated and  intricate  relations  of  thought,  in  mathematics,  in  logic,  and 
in  language.  Comparison,  as  the  first  step  in  the  higher  progress  of 
the  mind,  when  making  its  transition  from  the  study  of  single  objects 
to  that  of  numbers,  and  grouping  them,  by  their  analogies,  in  classes^ 
brings  the  intellect  under  the  dominion  of  order,  introduces  it  to  the 
discipline  of  method,  and  ultimately  rewards  it  by  the  recognition  of 
law.  Principle  and  rule  then  take  charge  of  the  intelligent  mind; 
and,  as  ^  strong  siding  champions,'^  beat  down  eveiy  barrier  to  its 
progress  toward  consummate  knowledge. 

Natural  Objects  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Comparison^ 
as  a  Disciplinary  Exercise, — ^As  means  of  discipline  for  the  perceptive 
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&cttltie6,  in  various  modes  of  oomparison,  the  materials  for  practice, 
furnished  in  the  different  departments  of  nature,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  great  ends  of  education.  Their  mutual  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts, the  prominent  features  of  their  correspondent. forms,  seem  to 
solicit  comparison  and  classification,  as  destined  results  of  man's  men- 
tal adaptation  to  the  scene  in  which  he  moves,  and  which  so  abounds 
in  objects  of  attractive  interest, — the  germs  of  intelligence,  enveloped 
in  consummate  beauty,  that  they  may  lead  to  the  conscious  delights 
of  knowledge. 

By  the  introductory  discipline  resulting  from  the  humble  exercise 
of  carefully  comparing  objects  and  their  characteristic  parts,  the  young 
mind  receives  its  preparation  for  the  scientific  intelligence  and  the 
conscious  pleasure  with  which  it  subsequently  enters  on  the  wide 
range  of  action  afforded  by  the  inviting  analogies  revealed  in  the 
study  of  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  in  all  investiga- 
tions to  which  science  conducts,  wherever  exact  classification  and  con- 
summate knowledge  are  dependent  on  attentive  and  faithf&l  compari- 
son,— a  condition  equally  indispensable,  whether  in  collating  the 
vestiges  of  past  eras  in  the  physical  history  of  our  globe,  or  those  of 
language  and  of  intellect,  as  revealed  in  the  investigations  of  philology. 

Clamficatiar^  as  an  Exercise  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties, — This  form  of  intellectual  action, — ^which,  in  its  various 
aspects,  may  be  said  to  constitute  and  to  consummate  human  know- 
ledge, in  whatever  department  we  cx>ntemplate, — ^is  the  immediate 
sequel  of  the  preceding  act  of  mind,  in  collating  the  objects  of  obser- 
vation, or  their  peculiar  features  and  characteristics.  The  resemblances 
which  comparison  recognizes  in  objects,  become  the  leading  titles  and 
significant  designations  of  groups  and  classes.  Intellect  is  thus  fireed 
from  the  burden  of  the  endless  and  unsatisfactory  task  of  wandering 
from  object  to  object,  in  detail,  without  any  conscious  thread  of  con- 
nection or  guidance,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  a  definite  end  in 
view,  in  its  wearisome  mode  of  action.  By  the  aid  of  classification, 
the  chaos  of  disconnected  individualities  is  converted  into  an  orderly 
creation,  where  everything,  as  of  old,  is  seen  to  exist  ^  after  his  kind.** 
Knowledge  thus  becomes  a  series  of  aggregated  accumulations, 
arranged  and  labelled  to  the  intellectual  eye;  and, investigation  is 
rendered  a  rational  and  inviting  pursuit, — directed  by  definite  aims, 
and  leading  to  satisfactory  results. 

Benefits  (^Classification^  as  an  Intellectual  Exercise, — By  the 
process  of  classification,  man  is  enabled  to  trace  the  successive  footsteps 
of  the  Creator  in  the  outward  world,  to  recognize  the  grand  law  of 
universal  order,  and  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates  in  his  modes  of 
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mental  action.  The  student  of  natare,  punning  his  investigations  in 
this  spirit,  is  prepared,  by  successive  illustrations  of  &ct,  to  amplify 
his  classifications  into  those  vide  inductions  which  are  the  glory  of 
science,  and  which  aid  the  intellect  in  accomplishing  the  vast  general- 
izations for  which  its  powers  of  comprehension  and  its  ceaseless  aspira- 
tions seem  equally  adapted. 

The  exercise  of  classifksation  tends  to  create  in  the  young  mind  the 
love  of  order  and  method.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  logical  diadpline, 
resulting  in  the  highest  mental  benefits,  and  preparing  the  heart  for 
the  influence  of  the  most  exalted  moral  principle.  It  belongs,  how- 
ever, as  a  process  of  mental  culture,  to  a  very  early  stage  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  begins  appropriately  witli  the  first  conscious 
steps  of  advancement  in  the  observation  and  study  of  nature.  The 
child,  in  Nature's  great  school,  finds  himself  placed  in  a  vast  cabinet 
of  specimens,  which  he  takes  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  examining,  and 
from  which,  even  when  little  aided  by  formal  education,  he  draws, 
with  delight,  stores  of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  pure  pleasure  of 
the  conscious  activity  which  his  spirit  craves. 

The  objects  of  nature,  as  the  results  of  a  designing  Mind,  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end  of  drawing  forth  the  action  of  intellect 
and  building  up  intellectual  character  in  the  human  being.  In  no 
respect  is  this  more  true  than  with  reference  to  the  facilities  furnished 
in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  purely  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  arranging  and  classifying  the  objects  of  observation.  The 
young  mind  here  finds  itself  placed  in  a  sphere  of  order,  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged  for  the  correspondent  action  of  thought ;  in 
which  every  object  invites  to  observation,  and  every  group  solicits  a 
recognition  of  the  priuciple  of  classification. 

Early  Training  in  Clasiification, — Furnished  with  such  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  the  teacher  has  but  to  point  sug- 
gestively to  the  successive  classes  of  objects  most  easily  accessible  to 
the  young  learner  in  the  great  classified  receptacles  of  earth,  air,  and 
water.  He  has  but  to  encourage  his  pupil  to  collect,  compare,  and 
classify  the  various  forms  of  mineral,  plant,  and  animal,  which  lie 
within  the  range  of  his  daily  walks ;  or,  even  to  deposit,  in  any  con- 
venient and  suitable  receptacle,  groups  of  leaves  of  similar  form,  and 
to  define  the  shape  or  the  feature  which,  in  his  distribution  of  them, 
is  made  the  ground  of  classification.  The  learner  thus  obtains  a 
measure  and  a  record  of  his  progress  in  knowledge ;  and,  the  know- 
ledge which  he  acquires,  possesses  a  true  and  substantial  character, 
which,  in  turn,  afiects  that  of  his  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  soUd 
acquirements  and  genuine  pleasures. 
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We  hope  to  make  this  Journal  a  valuable  auziHaTy  of  the  home,  and 
of  parents  as  well  as  of  the  school,  and  of  teachers,  having  been 
long  satisfied  that  the  impoitanee  of  home  culture  both  direct  and 
mdireet,  the  unconsdons  as  well  as  the  designed  tuition  of  parents, 
brothers,,  sisters,  and  companions,  was  strangely  overlooked  in  our 
e&OTtB  to  inaprove  school- houses,  text-books,  and  teachers,  and  the 
oigaidaation,  and  administration  of  schools,  and  that  most  of  the 
tough  and  perplexing  poblems  of  public  instruction  and  discipline 
would  be  solved^  if  not  entirely  anticipated,  by  proper  domestic  train- 
ing. For  the  present  we  can  not  do  more  or  better  than  to  commend 
the  whole  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  friends,  and 
to  ask  the  cordial  codperation  of  the  community  with  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Warren  Burton  in  this  field.  Of  him  and  his  labors,  the  Mass- 
achusetts Teacher  for  June  thus  speaks : 

REV.   MS.    BURTON^I  LABORS. 

^  Among  our  most  valuable  educational  gatherings,  are  those  that 
are  assembled  from  week  to  week,  by  the  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  or 
through  his  infiuence.  Mr.  Burton  must  be  counted  among  the  tru- 
est benefactors  and  most  disinterested  philanthropists  of  our  age  and 
country.  The  time  for  writing  his  biography  has  happily  not  yet 
come,  and  we  hope,  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  and  of  coming  gen- 
erations, that  it  will  be  long  deferred.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  state. 

Mr.  Burton  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  a  small  town,  which  with 
a  population,  even  at  the  last  census,  of  only  1,161,  has  yet  sent  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  of  her  sons  to  College,  and  may  be  proud  of 
not  a  few  of  them  as  nien  of  mark.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1821,  and  afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  but  not  without 
preliminary  experience  as  a  teacher.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his 
ministry,  he  has,  with,  we  think,  only  one  exception,  refused  to  be 
settled,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty,  after  the  example  of  his 
Master,  to  '*  go  about  doing  good.'*  He  labored,  for  some  time,  in 
the  self-denjnng  ofiice  of  a  city  missionary,  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 

Of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burton,  that  which  is  best  known,  and  has 
been  most  widely  influential,  is  "  The  District  School  as  it  was,  by  One 
who  went  to  it"  Though  first  published  twenty  three  years  ago,  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  freshness.    The  old  school-house  on  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  sweet  Marj  Smith,  Tholomon  Icherthon  learning  his  letters, 
Memorus  Wordwell  spelling  Jonas,  the  8now-baIling,  Mr.  Silveraon 
going  out  of  church,  to  mention  no  more  persons  and  scenes,  are  de- 
picted with  such  minute  naturalness,  such  bewitching  humor,  and 
such  good  intent,  that  though  read  and  re-read,  thej  cannot  cease  to 
delight.  For  our  own  part,  however  resolutely  we  may  begin,  we 
can  not  get  through  the  spelling  of  '^A-bom-i-nation,'^  as  syllabified 
by  Jonas'  axe,  and  terminated  by  the  flying  of  the  chip  to  Memorus' 
nose  without  having  our  gravity  completely  upset. 

"  Scenery-showing,  in  Word-Paintings "  is  quite  different  in  its 
character,  but  perhaps  no  less  admirable  in  its  way, — a  charming 
series  of  landscapes  in  words.  Whate^'er  he  delineates,  Mr.  B.,  holds 
a  pencil  of  admirably  graphic  power ;  and  its  movements  seem  to  be 
all  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Pure,  and 
the  Holy. 

Six  years  ago,  he  felt  that  he  must  give  up  even  this  work  for  one 
in  which  he  was  still  more  needed,  and  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  live  still  more  ^  by  faith."  He  saw  that  with  all 
the  revived  educational  zeal  of  the  time,  with  all  the  improvements 
in  schools  and  modes  of  teaching,  the  great  subject  of  home  educa- 
tion was  comparatively  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  was  threat- 
ening to  thwart,  in  no  small  measure,  all  our  other  efforts  for  the 
right  training  of  the  young,  and  to  introduce  consequences  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  rising  generation,  and  through  them  to  our  country  in 
successive  ages.  He  saw  no  laborer  specially  devoted  to  this  field ; 
and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  forth  and  enter  upon  it,  though 
single-handed,  without  property  to  sustain  him,  and  with  no  society 
to  uphold  him.  His  first  going  forth  for  this  great  object  was  from 
Worcester,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  with  credentials  from  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  and  from  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the  city. 
Attestations  to  the  need  and  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  have  since 
been  abundant,  and  from  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  State  and 
Church. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  B.,  has  especially  urged  in  his  lectures  and  cir- 
culars is  the  following :  that  during  the  more  leisure  season  of  the 
year,  meetings  of  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  should  be  held,  firom 
week  to  week,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  appertaining  to  family 
discipline,  to  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school,  and  to  education 
generally ;  that  some  simple  organization  should  be  adopted  to  secure 
regularity  and  efficiency  in  these  meetings ;  and  that  the  discussion 
should  be  chiefly  conversational  in  its  character,  with  occasional  lectures, 
and  the  reading  of  written  communications." 
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We  copy  tbe  following  notice  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barton's  labors  in  New- 
bwrjport  j^rom  the  Newburyport  Herald, 

""  We  alluded,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burton  to 
awaken  a  stronger  interest,  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  the  home  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  For  some  years  past,  his  heart  and  strength 
have  been  given  to  this  subject,  in  other  places,  with  the  happiest 
results.  He  lectured  last  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  Pleasant  street 
church,  before  an  attentive  audience,  upon  the  words,  "  be  thou  pre- 
pared," in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  a  more 
careful  preparation  by  those  who  are  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
training  the  young.  His  lecture  was  earnest,  truthful,  impressive. 
He  spoke  of  the  young  child  in  the  cradle.  Its  capacities  are  unformed ; 
it  may  become  an  obedient  son,  a  well-behaved  pupil,  an  honorable 
boy,  a  high-minded  man,  a  useful  citizen,  or  the  opposite.  Whose 
skillful  hands  will  dare  undertake  such  a  fearful  duty,  on  the  right 
performance  of  which  so  much  depends  ?  He  who  would  learn  a 
trade,  devotes  himself  for  years  to  the  work ;  she  who  would  touch 
the  keys  of  the  piano  with  skill,  devotes  many  long  and  weary  months 
to  practice ;  but,  who  studies,  who  inquires,  who  devotes  a  thought  to 
Hiis  all-important  subject  ?  If  the  child  becomes  a  dishonor  to  the 
parents,  they  lament  their  misfortune,  and  sigh  that  theirs  should  have 
been  so  hard  a  lot ;  but,  never  think  of  their  own  guilty  neglect,  of 
what  they  might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done,  to  develop  the 
good,  and  restrain  the  evil,  in  that  child.  Should  not  the  community 
awake  upon  this  subject, — all  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  is 
in  trust, — ^parents,  teachers,  clergymen,  in  fact,  everybody  ?  Should 
not  all  see  the  importance  of  more  interest  in  this  matter,  that  home 
influence,  and  street  influence,  and  school  influence,  may  all  be  what 
they  should  in  the  education  of  children  ?  This  is  one  great  object 
of  Mr.  Burton,  to  awaken  a  stronger  feeling,  especially  in  home  educa- 
tion^ for  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  education,  and  if  that  is 
what  it  should  be,  we  have  little  fears  for  the  rest  Parents,  who 
train  up  a  family  of  good  sons  and  daughters  for  society,  have  left  a 
treasure  behind  them  to  exert  an  influence  for  good,  long  after  their 
forms  have  mouldered  into  dust  We  knew,  not  long  since,  a  family 
meeting,  when  an  aged  mother  called  around  her  eight  adult  children, 
all  influential,  esteemed,  and  useful,  and  not  abstain  resting  upon  the 
character  of  one.  These  were  her  jewels^  of  which  she  had  reasons  to 
be  proud,  and  for  which  the  world  blessed  her,  for  it  was  to  the  judi- 
cious, firm,  yet  kind  training  of  the  parents  that  these  children  had 
become  what  they  were.  How  much  might  be  do^  were  a  proper 
interest  awakened  in  this  matter !    And,  this  is  Mr.  Burton's  object. 
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to  get  parents  together,  that  they  may  talk  over  the  subject,  and  better 
inform  themselves,  and  better  prepare  to  discharge  the  duty  of  educa- 
tors. Let  a  meeting  be  beld,  and  subjects  proposed  like  theiollowing, 
suggested  by  him.  ^  How  much  should  parents  depend  upon  school 
teachers  to  correct  the  bad  dispositions  of  their  children  ?  "  "•  How 
shall  truthfulness  and  integrity  of  character  best  be  inculcated  and 
established  ? "  "  What  is  the  effect  of  much  of  the  light  reading  of 
the  present  day  upon  children,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  reference 
thereto  ?  "  and  many  others  f  Let  all  speak,  and  tell  their  thoughts 
and  experience ;  let  the  ladies  hand  in  essays,  and  thus  express  their 
\'iews,  and  we  believe  untold  good  would  result. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  "Wlitefield  vestry,  Monday  evening, 
when  Mr.  Burton  further  explained  his  views.  Brief  remarks  were 
also  made  by  others,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen :  Rev.  Messrs.  Vermilye,  Horton,  and  Spald- 
ing, Dea.  Wm.  Thurston,  H.  B.  Femald,  Esq.,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hale,  and 
Dr.  Grosvenor,  to  endeavor  to  carry  out,  at  the  proper  time,  some  of 
the  valuable  thoughts  suggested.  We  understand  Mr.  Burton  pro> 
poses  to  go  elsewhere  in  the  country.  We  can  only  say,  may  he 
receive  the  cordial  support  and  confidence  of  the  community,  for  he  is 
engaged  in  a  noble  work.  We  must  take  care  of  the  young.  Laxity 
of  principle,  unwillingness  to  bear  restraints,  disregard  to  the  authority 
of  elders,  a  wish  prematurely  to  assume  the  airs  of  men,  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  strict  parental  watchfulness,  which  our  fathers  so 
carefully  exercised,  and  to  which  New  England  owes  so  much.  Young 
America,  as  at  present  training,  is  as  little  fit  to  manage  the  destinies 
of  our  country,  as  Phaeton  the  steeds  of  his  &ther.  May  he  be  taught 
wisdom  in  time,  for  he  will  have  a  noble  inheritance." 
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[Tbb  Ibllo^nng  artide  b  translated  for  thk  Jouroal  by  Mibb  K  8. 
GiLMANy  of  New  York,  from  a  work*  on  the  Sebools  of  Northern 
Germanj,  by  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  who  was  sent  oat  by  the  Frencih 
Minister  of  PubHo  Instruction  to  Examine  their  condition,  of  which 
tear  this  yolume  is  the  result  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice 
the  representations  of  M.  Rendu,  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Prussia. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Prussia,  is  charged  with  the 
direction,  not  only  of  Education,  but  of  Worship  and  Medicine.  It  is 
officially  denominated  MirUsUrium  der  Oeistiichmj  Uhterrichti — und 
Mediziwd  AngeUgenhcitm. 

The  budget  of  this  department,  in  1853,  reached  the  sum  of  8,878,- 
313  thialer$^  or  2,714,819  dollars,  which  were  thus  distributed : 

Ordinary  ExpeMet^ 
A.    lONlBIRT. 

Thateni 

Coancilora,t  of  Ihe  oeotral  adminiBtratioii,  salarieB  and  personal  expenaes,  94,092 
Afaf^ie/,  Expensea  of  Administration, 14,660 

108,752 
B«    WORSHIP. 

ETANGKUCAL    WORaBI?. 

Saperior  Eodenaatioal  Coiuioil,^  {Ohw   KireKtwraih^  aalariea  and 

ezpeoaea  of  bareanx, 18,000 

Gonaiatoriea,  (aalariea  and  expenaea  of  iMffeanx,)      -        -        - '^    •101,570 
P^Mtora  and  ohafdhea,  (aalariea  and  aaaialanoe,)    ....      388,583 

403,153 
CATBOUO  woaaHiF. 

Sodowment  of  diooeaea,  and  of  the  eatabliahmenta  pertaining  to  them,  351,056 
Clergy  and  ebvrobea,  (aalariea  and  anbaidlea,)    ....        383,046 

734,102} 

*  DerBdueation  PopuUtire  dan*  VAUemagne  du  Nord.   8v«.  Parity  1855b  ] 

1 1  Direefor,  4000  tbak. ;  1  Cooacllor,  3000  Uials. ;  11  CoaneiloFi,  at  firom  9000  to  8^ 

tbala. ;  2  EceledMlical  CoaneUora,  at  800  UuJa;  3  Medical  CouncUon  at  from  1000  to  1,600 


llPreal<lMit,i600tbaIik;2Meinbcn,at3^tbal8^2at800thaIa;  1  at 400 thala.;  Smem- 
bona  witboat  alarj. 
f  Tbia  iDcqnaHty  of  rerciraea  la  &Tor  of  the  Catliolle  Church  la  eaaUj  explaioed:  the 
Ko.  6.— [Vol.  n.  No.  2.]— 22 
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€•    PfrBIIC  INHIRUCTIOir,  ARTS  AKD  SCIENC1& 
omone  o»  tuk  noTiMon. 

Prorinoial  Seiul-eoUegium*  (Mlaries  and  ezpenaes  of  bureanz,)        48,840 
CSommittees  of  ezaroinatioii,!  {wiMenachaftUchen  PrUfungM  Commi*- 

•toner,) 6^92 

55,433 

UNIYKKfllTlBB  AND  OTlOVAilUMa.  .■ 

SnbBdieB  for  the  TJniyeraities  and  the  Academy  of  Maiiater,t  466,035 

Soholanbipa  of  the  State,         ....  .        .  10,444 

Sukaidiea  tor  Gjmnamxasm  and  the  Real  SchooU,i     ...        292,458 

ranfART  iNaraDcmoN. 

ISarmtl  Sohoolt,  (SehuUehrer  Seminarien,)      ....  118,955 

EleneDtary  Sehoola, 187,267 

EitabUshmenti  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,             -  13,418 

Orphan  Aaylnms  and  other  benevolent  eetabliabmenti,           •        -  75,198 

394,838 

ARTB  AND  BOIBITCn. 

Aoademy  of  arte,  at  Berlin,               32,867 

Aeademies  of  arts  at  Koenigsberg  and  Dnaseldorf,          -        -        -  12,160 

MoBeam  at  Berlin,             49,300 

Aoademy  of  floiencee  at  Berlin,              -        -        -        -        -        -  20,743 

Royal  Library,          • 24,180 

Varions  expenBOB  for  art  and  icience,               46,283 

185,532 

"  endowmeDt "  of  the  Ekate  is  a  debt  cootracted  by  it  after  the  lecalarisationa  effected  at  dif* 
ferent  peripds,  and  Tor  the  last  time  ia  ISIO,  when  the  war  for  independence  took  place.  The 
pajrment  of  this  endowment  was  regulated  in  1881,  by  the  Royal  Order  of  the  26th  of  Augoti, 
and  the  Bull  de  ttUute  animamm,  of  the  16th  of  July. 

This  endowment,  aitboagh  consecrated  by  these  solemn  acts,  is  neTerthaless,  annually  the 
olyect  of  bitter  polemics  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Journals.  The  number  of  Protcslaats 
in  Prussia,  compared  with  that  of  the  Catholics,  is  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  11. 

*  Each  of  the  ten  proTinces  of  Prussfa  is  urtder  the  administration  in  regard  to  worship, 
public  instruction,  and  medical  affkirs,  of  a  proTtncial  cooaistory,  whicta  like  the  aalnisCiy 
itseU;  Is  divided  Into- three  aectioas.  To  one  of  these  sections,  the  srfcW-fwffiyfym,  here 
alluded  to,  are  referred  questions  in  regard  to  secondary  instruction  and  the  administration 
of  the  normal  primary  schools.  The  tckul-ooUegium  inspects  the  gymnasiums  and  iha  rtai 
schools,  makes  out  the  regulations,  Ac. 

t  These  committees,  composed  of  professors  in  the  university  of  the  provinee,  examine  the 
pupils  leaving  the  gymnasium,  previous  to  admitting  them  to  the  univenlty.  (ilMtKrM»fei». 
ttammi.)  They  have  also  to  preside  over  the  examination  required  of  the  Atture  proCnson 
of  gymuasluma. 

X  Hie  Academy  of  Miinster  Is  an  incomplete  university.  Neither  Law  nor  Medlciiie  is 
there  taught  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr.  MuUcr,  has  proposed  to  the  king  to  reOiiBDiaa 
this  Academy  upon  a  liberal  basis,  and  to  make  it  the  Uaiverrity  of  the  Catholic  provlneea 
of  Prussia. 

f  The  Real-Sehoofa,  are  that  cUss  of  establishments  which  are  adapted  to  the  vocation  «( 
young  persons  not  intended  for  classical  pursuits,  but  whose  scientific  studiee  ought  not  to 
W  limited  to  primary  instruction.  They  constitute  the  intermediate  superior  iostrocrioiL 
Almost  every  city  in  Germany  has  its  refi^  school,  or  at  least  its  Bwrgkar  school 
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D.    SXFBNBE8  GOHKOK  TO  W0B8HIF  AKD  INSIBUGnOir. 

For  the  dergy  and  school,  ooimoiUora,  (^ekulr&ths^)  in  the  Depart- 

menUi,*             -        -        -  52,950 

Expenses  for  buildings,  resaltiDg  from  the  right  of  patronage,            -  194,762 

Additions  to  the  salary  of  some  eoclesiastios  and  some  teaohos,  179,45 

Sundry  expenses,              ........  55,967 

483,134 
303,168 


£•    MBDICIKE 
F.    UNF0B8ESN  SZPMSB9. 


19,965 
Total  of  ordinary  expenaes^  ......       3,457,113 

Total  of  Extraordinary  Expen$e9, 421,200 

Smn  total, 3,878,313 

If  we  deduct  the  expenses  of  public  worship,  there  remains  the  sum  of  10,368,- 
961  francs,  (about  2,073,792  doUars,)  devoted  to  public  instruction  in  Prassia,  in 
a  population  of  15,000,000,  while  in  France,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  the 
budget  of  public  instruction,  reaches  the  sum  of  22,333,323  franca. 
Let  us  examine  the  chapters  in  detail : 

I.      BUPCRXOR   INVTRVCTION. 

Hiere  are,  in  Prussia,  seven  universitieB  :^erlin,  Bonn,  Breslan,  Halle,  Koen- 
jigaberg,  Greifswald,  and  Miinster.  Each  of  these  qniversities,  except  the 
Academy  of  Miinster,  is  the  union  of  several  different  faculties.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  comprised  various  subjects,  which  in 
France,  with  good  reason,  are  assigned  to  the  two  Faculties  of  Sciences  and  of 
Letters.  The  word  Philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  about  as  comprehensive  now,  in 
Germany,  as  it  was  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Socrates  or  of  Anaxagoras.  Thus 
for  example,  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  under  the  common  title  of  professors  of, 
philosophy,  are  classed  together  M.  G.  Grimm  and  M.  Diriohlet,  M.  Michelet  et 
M.  L.  Ranke,  M.  Lepaius  et  M.  Raumer,  etc. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  seven  universities  of  Prussia  amounts  to  559,623 
thalera,  (2,233,586  francs,)  of  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  466,035  thalers, 
(or  1,747,631  francs,)  are  paid  by  the  State. 

In  France,  the  entire  sum  stated  in  the  budget,  for  the  eight  faculties  of  theol- 
ogy, nine  faculties  of  law,  three  faculties  of  medicine,  eleven  faculties  of  sciences, 
thirteen  laculties  of  letters,t  and  three  schools  of  pharmacy,  does  not  exceed 
S,786,636  francs. 

*  Each  provioee  is  divided  into  departments,  (regiertmgtbesirkef)  eueh  of  which  haslta 
eoaocil.  This  Board,  correspoDdins  to  the  couocil  of  prefecture  in  France,  Is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  eoonaelora,  iregierungtratthe^)  among  whom  one  special  councilor  is 
cbtffad  with  all  that  relates  to  primary  inatrocilon  throoghoot  the  department;  The  JSekul- 
vaik  reports  to  the  council  all  matters  relative  to  primary  iHstmction.  lie  corresponds  fa 
the  Dame  of  the  council,  with  the  Mckitl-coUegium  and  the  minisirj  of  public  instmation,  In 
regard  to  normal  schools. 

t  Sitjce  the  above  was  written,  the  minister  of  public  instroction  has  endowed,  in  France* 
live  new  fiKuhlea  of  sciences  and  three  faculties  of  letters.  The  total  expenses  of  th«  facul- 
ties, in  the  budget  of  1866,  is  stated  as  3,361/41  ftaoes.  ' 
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IMlticsoftfaaolocar, U9,000 

law, -        -        -  -    770,700 

medieSne,          .......  694,440 

fldtenoei, 468,700 

letters, 470,696 

Superior  eohooli  of  phannae^Ty -    162,000 

Bzpenaea  ooDiffion  to  aD  the  fSMOHiea, 71,100 

2,786,636 
TliB  raoeipta  and  expanditnrea  of  the  Prnawoi  ITiuYenitiea  are  fflitimatad  aa 
fbOowa: 

XKCBim. 


Sour  Ap- 
pRVmt'D.. 

Foanda- 

tkm. 

R«1EM«u. 

E«*.. 

TotkL 

T)ii.l«.. 

TiMtan. 

Tb.     ..     pf. 

Tbatan. 

Tfaalan. 

Berlin, 

151,462 

50 

250.14.5 

5,698 

157,210 

Bonn, 

101,050 

277 

2y453. 

2,186 

105,780 

Brealan, 

80.318 

9,566. 

1,129 

90,890 

Halle, 

53,645 

27,792 

252.22.6 

3,594 

85,165 

Koeoigaberg, 

71,310 

40 

7,099. 

832 

79,200 

Grdfawald, 

1,200 

57 

60,377. 

470 

62,100 

Miinster, 

Plus 

1,250 

12,578 

1,450 

15,278 

460,235 
5,800 

40,794 

79,995.01  lll5,359 

595,623 

— ^ 

'■  ■                        1 

466,035 

136,1 

48  tbalera,  1 

1  8ilb. 

1 

BXPCNDITDRKB. 


aikmieal 
■diniDb* 
tnlkn 

Salarim  of 
ProAnon. 

eipcnae  of 

wSnbip  ia 

Uw  aniver- 

.1.7. 

Scholar- 

Exp«»di- 
turea  lor 
maitiid. 

wppir 
nantan 
expwidi. 

tiuw. 

TotaL 

Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Breslaa, 

Halle, 

Koenigaberg, 

Grei&wald, 

Mfinater, 

9,747 

7,540 
7,354 
6,870 
5,634 
4,030 
310 

80,800 

59,700 
44,049 
40,076 
32,585 
30,755 
9,750 

55,380 
27,116 
24,901 
21,651 
24,881 
17,735 
4,106 

350 

3,300 
4,060 
7,926 
7,565 
3,676 
500 

2,000 

4589 
3,500 
3,460 
3,651 

8,983 
3,535 
7,026 
5,182 
4,884 
3,900 
612 

157,210 
105,780 
90,890 
85,165 
79,200 
62,100 
15,278 

43,489 

297,715 

175,720 

27,377 

17,200 

34,122 

595,623 

It  18  well  known  that  in  all  the  nniveniities  of  Grermanj,  there  are  three  < 
of  profesBors :  the  ordinary,  or  titular  profeaBOTB,  (ardentliehe  ;)  the  extraordinary 
professors,  (austerordentlichey)  nearly  resembling  the  adjunct  professors  of  fVench 
Ihcnlties ;  the  privat-docenteny  whose  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  agregh 
de  mSdicine,  m  France.  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  alone  receive 
a  salary  from  the  State,  and  of  ooorse,  the  salaries  of  the  former  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  latter. 

In  the  nniversity  of  Berlin,  whidi  numbers  fifty-two  ordinary  profiessors  and 
forty-two  extraordinary  professors,  the  rate  for  salaries  of  the  former,  (the  sala- 
ries varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction,)  is  as  Mows :  1,500  tfaa* 
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Ifln  for  the  theolo^oal  profestoni ;  1,460  thalen  for  the  professors  of  law ;  1,180 
fiir  the  profesion  of  medloine ;  1,500  for  the  profeaeors  of  phikwophy.  The  aal^ 
acy  of  the  eztraordmary  profeeaors  is  from  380  to  520  thalers. 

Hieee  6xed  lalarleB,  it  is  well  understood,  do  not  oonstitaie  the  sole  reyeoae  of 
the  profeasors  in  the  German  universities.  These  nlaries  answer  to  the  gratuitous 
instmotion ,  {legere  publieef)  which  the  professors  are  obliged  to  give.  But  besides 
these  lessons,  which  are  less  nomerous  and  less  important,  the  professors  give 
oonrses  {leaen  ein  Collegium)  upon  subjects  chosen  by  themselves.  These 
oooraes  are  called  private  lessons,*  (legere  privathn.) 

Such  an  oigamzati<Mi  seems  to  operate,  in  Germany,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  science,  of  the  profeasors,  and  of  the  pupils.  The  financial  position  of  the  pro- 
fessors may  thus  be  very  advantageous,  withoat  the  State's  exceeding,  in  any  way, 
the  limits  of  credit  allowed  fer  the  fixed  salary— credit  which,  as  we  have  said, 
amounts  to  297,715  thalers. 

n.      BBCONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

Prussia  oontdns  140  public  establishments  fer  secondary  instruction,  among 
which  are  110  gymnasiums ;  that  is  to  say,  110  institutions  where  the  programme 
of  studies  is  completely  developed.t 

Berlin  has  6  gymnasiums  for  570,000  inhabitants ;  Breslau,  4  for  90,000  ^  Mag- 
deburg, 2  for  50,000;  Halle,  2  for  27,000,  &c.  Neither  Paris,  which  with  this 
proportion  ought  to  have  twenty  colleges,  nor  cities  like  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Bordeaux,  can  sustain  a  comparison,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  Lyceums 
with  Berlin  and  the  principal  cities  of  Prussia.  It  is  true  th^t  the  sum  of  pupils 
in  the  French  establishments  is  much  greater  than  in  the  gymnasiums  spoken  of ; 
thus,  while  the  10  gymnasiums  of  the  department  of  Potsdam,  comprising  those  of 
Berlin,  do  not  contain  more  than  3,000  pupils,  the  five  lyceums,  and  the  two  colleges 
of  Paris  have  more  than  5,000  students  ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate that  this  very  distribution  of  pupils,  according  to  the  German  system,  is  in 
every  respect  greatly  preferable  to  the  accumulation  which  imposes,  even  upon 
P^s,  a  too  limited  number  of  lyceums. 

While  the  Bonaparte  lyceum  is  obliged  to  receive  1,124  pupils,  that  of  Louis 
le  Grand  880,  Charlemagne  877,  etc.,  only  one  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  the 
Priedrich  WUkelmt  Gymnanum^  numbers  more  than  500  pupils ;  the  French 
gjrmnasium,  in  that  city,  does  not  admit  more  than  270.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
the  number  of  pupils,  but  by  the  character  of  the  studies,  that  an  institution  of 

*  For  example,  the  programme  of  18SS^  thus  anoooneed  tlie  course  of  the  celebrated  pht 
lokfist  Bopp : 

F.  Bopp,  doctor. 

I.    Publiee  selectos  Rig-Vedac  hymuos  Interpretabitur  d.  est.  b.  Ill— IV. 

n.  Privatim.  I.  Grammaticam  eomparativam  llnguarum  greece,  latinaB  et  germanlea 
d  Ltm.  Mart.  Jov.  h.  Ill— IV  tradet.^^.  Grammaclcam  aanserltam,  dace  libro  suo  minors 
(siL  2, 18M0  docebiti  d.  Lnn.  Mart.  Jov.  Ik  II-^nL 

Now,  these  privaie  leseons  are  paid  for  by  each  studsnt,  at  a  tax  of  about  20  fraoes  for  a 
half  year.  And  since  the  professor  reads  to  two  or  three  eoUi§ea  or  classes,  as  it  oflen  hap* 
pens,  with  100  or  150  papils  in  each,  the  supplement  to  the  salary  is  triple  or  qradruple 
the  prloetpaL 

t  The  Gymoaaiam,  of  Germany,  and  the  Lyeeum,  of  France,  correspond  to  the  PublieOratt- 
mar  Schools  of  England,  and  in  the  chMslcal  course  are  nearly  equal  to  ths  Oolleges  of  this 
country.  There  are  not  a  half  dosen  academies  or  high  schools  in  this  country  which  can 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  one  out  of  ninety  which  might  be  named  of  the  110  Gymnasia 
of  Germany,  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  classical  coarse. 
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public  instniotion  It  to  be  judged.  It  is  &r  from  my  Intention  to  intimate  ihsi 
the  best  students  in  oar  lyceums,  in  each  class  are  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  in 
the  Crerman  gymnasiums.  I  believe  just  the  contrary ;  but  what  it  would  be  eaiy 
to  show  is,  that  in  general,  in  the  secondary  Institutions  of  Germany,  owing  to  a 
smaller  number  of  pupils,  instmction  is  more  generally  and  more  equally  distrib- 
uted than  in  the  French  institutions.* 

We  must  divide  into  two  claases  the  140  public  institutions  which  have  been 
mentioned ;  one  class,  100  in  number,  participate  in  the  grants  of  the  State ;  the 
others,  quite  as  important,  are  dther  entirely  communal,  (ttadtitehe  anstalien^) 
or  else  are  supported  by  private  revenucB  and  special  endowments,  like  the  gym- 
naaiom  of  2ieitz,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  or  the  cloister  of  Magdeburg,  which 
has  a  revenue  of  34,800  thalers,  (130,500  franc&) 

Distributed  among  the  100  institutions  in  question,  the  grants  of  the  Stats 
amount,  as  we  have  said,  to  292,458  thalers.  In  fi«noe,  the  subsidies  of  the 
government,  allotted  to  seoondary  instrnctioD,  subsidies  granted  to  57  lyceums, 
and  in  a  very  small  proportion,  to  66  oommonal  colleges,  amount  to  2,314,307 
franos.t 

According  to  the  statistical  estimates,  one  million  inhabitants  include  93,454 
male  children,  from  the  ages  of  8  to  18.  The  population  of  Prussia  being  given,- 
we  must  suppose  that  in  that  country  are  1,401,810  boys  between  those  agea. 
Admitting  the  supposition  for  a  moment,  that  all  the  young  people  share  equally 
in  the  seoondary  instruction,  the  State,  in  Prussia,  would  contribute  toward  the 
expenses  of  this  instruction,  for  each  one,  a  little  more  than  78  centimes.  In 
France,  with  the  same  hypothesis  and  accordmg  to  the  same  calculation,  the  share 
contributed  by  the  State,  the  sum  of  the  expenditures  being  given,  would  be  only 
a  little  less  than  69  centimes. 

The  sum  of  the  grants  accorded  to  secondary  instruction,  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, is  as  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  total  of  the  Prusnan 
budget,  as  the  first  ought,  in  good  logic,  to  be  greater  in  proportion  than  the  sec- 
ond. In  fact,  the  institutions  of  public  instruction  in  Germany  possess  peculiar 
nsouzoea,  incomparably  more  extensive  than  those  of  our  colleges  and  of  our 
lyoeums. 

The  sum  total  of  the  special  revenues  of  the  F^nch  lyceums  is  815,578  francs, 
while  that  of  the  corresponding  revenues  of  the  Prussian  gymnasiums  is  415,906 
thalers,  or  1,559,847  francs. 

The  difference  is  still  more  striking  when  we  compare  the  sums  total  of  the 
general  reoeipta  of  the  two. 

Total  receipts,  (French  Lyceums,)  -        -        -        8,882,082  fr.  93  c 

^        "  (Prussian  Gymnasiums,)  1,008,335  thalers,  4,081 ,257  francs4 

Only  two  lyceums' in  France  have  important  revenues ;  Louis  le  Grand,  which 
has  63,943  franca,  and  Napoleon,  which  has  93,099  francs.  Next  to  these  two 
lyoeums  come,  in  the  order  of  their  revenues,  those  of  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Ljrott, 
Metx,  Nantes,  Douai,  Rodez,  Toumon,  and  Laval.  The  revenues  of  the  other 
lyoeums  are  more  or  leas  insignificant. 

'  In  the  Gymnssiama,  one  instructor  Is  generally  provided  for  every  20  pupils. 

t  Lyceums,  Ij5a6,831  fr.  87  e.  Seholarsbips  and  redaction  of  tazesi  679,9i4  fr.  40  c.  Asslsl- 
anee  to  communal  coUeges,  M^BSl  fr.  06  c 

tTbis  disproportion  is  easily  ezpbined ;  boarding  schools  being  almost  unknown  la  G«r> 
Baoy.  The  proceeds  from  boarding  schools  alone,  in  the  receipts  of  the  French  lyceums, 
tto4,346;2Mfr.97c. 
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On  tlia  ooantrary,  look  «t  the  PruBian  estebliahments.  Paasing  by  tbe  six 
gymnawuDi  of  Berlin,  whow  total  revenne  is  51,953  tbalen,  let  vm  oonaider  tbe 
gynuMiimnB  of  the  provinces. 

R«VttlM. 

GTmnaainmatPforta*        -       -        •       41,116  thalerS)  134,185  frsnos. 

«  LiegnHs,  -        -        -    25,193      «         94,472      « 

Latin  sehool  at  Halle,  -        -       -         5,291      ^         19,832      <" 

Gynmadnm  at  Manster,  -        -        -      8,172      «         30,445      '< 

"  Duisburg,  -        -         5,621      "  "         " 

"  Coesfeia,  .        -        -      4,995      «         18,761      " 

"  Bonn,         -        -        -  7,170      "         26,887      «* 

"  Oppeln,  -        -        -      5,376      "  5,376      " 

"  Gleiwita,      -        -        -  5,719      "  5,719      " 

£tc.,  ete. 

The  finanoial  sitoation  of  the  gymnasiums  is,  therefore,  generally  very  good.  The 
advantage  which  the  1 10  Pmsuan  gymnasia  possess  over  the  57,  (now  66,)  lyoenms 
of  France,  m  regard  to  their  special  rerennes,  is  very  greatt  The  average  of  these 
revennes,  for  the  latter,  is  5,536  fr.  40  c, — ^for  the  former  it  is  12,579  ft*.  65  0. 

The  Prossian  gymnasinm  admitting,  almost  without  exception,  only  day  scholars, 
their  genersl  expenses  are  not  very  complicated.  We  may  divide  these  expenses 
into  two  divisions :  salaries  of  profeawrs^-and  materiel  and  eipenses  of  adminis- 
tration. The  som  total  of  the  saUries  is  719,479  tbalers.  The  expenditores  of 
this  nature,  in  the  gymnashims  of  Berlin,  are  thus  fixed : 

Verder  gymnasinm, 15,624  tbalers. 

Cologne  « 12,212       " 

Frederic  William" 35,925       " 

French  " 8,700       " 

Joachlmstal  ** 17,289       " 

BerUn  " 15,878       " 

Hie  aahoies  of  the  directors  of  these  six  gymnasinms  are  from  1,500  to  2,500 
thalera. 

In  the  provinces,  the  sslarlca  of  officers,  even  of  the  same  mnk,  vines  from 
600  thaleis,  (ss  at  MiUisterfield,)  to  1,500  tbalers,  (as  at  Koenigsberg.) 

Hie  salaries  of  the  profeswrs  are  hi  proportion  to  those  of  which  we  have  Just 
spoken.     In  Berlin,  these  salaries  vary  from  1,400  to  1,600  ihalers.    In  tbe  prov- 
inces they  are  as  small,  even  for  the  higher  professors,  as  900, 700,  500,  and  400, 
thalera. 
Hie  expenditures  of  the  second  class,  (expenses  of   administntion,)  are  sol 

tBosnUogflcbooL 

t  Ttie  aonual  Income  of  tbe  Esdowments  for  GlasBical  or  Grammar  Schools  la  Eng Isnd,  io 
1861«  as  estimated  by  the  Charltj  CommiBsloners,  was  jSlS2,M7.  Aceordhig  to  a  writer  In 
tbe  North  Britieb  Review,  (Feb.,  1866,)  there  were  118  Grammar  flohools  which  leverally 
e^io7  HD  annoal  Income,  Independently  of  fees  from  paplla,  of  more  than  X300»  (tl^fiOO.) 
Abom  67  of  these  are  retorncd  at  jB600 ;  33,  at  or  above  iSlOOO,  and  at  least  16  at  or  above 
JBaooa  Tbe  foOowInf  are  given  as  epecimens  of  tbe  latter  class : 
Bedford  Grammar  School  has  an  annual  Income  of         -         •  ...  jB8^ 

Shrewabury, 3,100 

Manchester, C400 

Bbiniiigham, 10,000 

Wincbestsr, 14^ 

SL  Pnnl,  (LondonJ 6,900 

BsU»a,  (Windsor,) 7^ 
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reiy  great  in  the  Genoan  gyvaamwxm.  In  Uie  fint  plaoe,  the  nryatem  ef  htard- 
ixig  Bohooli  is  almost  nnknewn.  MoreoTer,  eyeo  in  Uie  ertabliahraento  wJwre 
boarders  are  admitted,  the  administration  is  very  simple ;  the  offioe  of  a  oenaor 
does  not  exist ;  the  directs  governs  the  gymnasinm,  having  under  his  direction  a 
person  having  charge  of  the  mat6riely  &o,,  whose  duties  correspond  to  those  of 
the  steward  in  our  lyoeoms :  but  though  having  the  general  government,  he  is  still 
a  professor  and  has  olasses  liie  his  ooUeagaes,  though  not  quite  so  many.  Hie 
expenses  of  administration  do  not  exceed  954  thalers  at  Znliohan,  and  1,042 
thalers  at  Putbos. 

in.  miiART  oivnucnoN. 

Hie  sum  devoted  by  the  State  of  Pmssia,  (out  of  a  total  ezpenditore  of  14|- 
800,000  firanos,)  to  primary  instruction,*  is,  as  we  have  said,  594,838  thalers,  or 
1,489,942  francs,  beades  about  200,000  thalers,  750,000  francs,  employed  for  addi- 
tions to  salaries  and  the  expense  of  buildings,  resulting  ftt>m  the  right  of  patron- 
age, the  population  being  15,000,000.  The  sum  in  the  French  budg^  thus 
employed  for  35,000,000  inhabitants  is  4,970,000  francs,  besides  748,000  francs 
devoted  to  the  expenses  of  inspection ;  thus,  in  Prussia,  the  State,  to  each  million 
of  inhabitants,  devotes  149,996  francs  to  primary  instructiou,  while  France  devotes 
to  it  158,833  ftvncs. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  by  virtue  of  a  principle,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  difficult  in  France,  the  State,  in  Prussia,  only  by  &vor,  (out  gnade^ 
interposes  in  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction.  Thus,  as  in  Bngland,  a  great 
number  of  schools  are  supported  by  special  funds,  arising  from  endowments.  Oth- 
ers are  supported  by  subsidtes  paid  by  the  communes,  the  school  societies  in  the 
oonntry,  {Letudtchvlverein^)  or  the  deportments,  (Regierungs  Bearke.) 

A  Bchool  weiety  is  composed  of  all  the  landed  proprietors,  without  distinction, 
and  the  fiithers  of  families  in  the  circumscription  of  the  commune,  or,  in  oertain 
oases,  of  several  communes.  The  ordinary  communal  resources,  united  with  tiie 
academic  remuneration  or  with  the  revenues  of  deeds  of  gift,  not  being  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  founding  or  of  reconstructing  schools,  the  necessary 
expenditures  are  met  by  a  special  tax,  of  which  the  quota  is  essentially  variable, 
charged  to  the  fiithers  of  families,  (Hatuvater,) 

This  last  word  here  presents  a  meaning  analogous  to  that  which  the  Roman 
law  gave  to  it.  It  includes  every  inhabitant  of  the  commune  ntijwrU.  Except 
the  clergy,  school  teachers,  soldiers,  and  hired  persons,  no  one  is  freed  ttom  the 
contribution,  whether  he  has  children  at  schod  or  not  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
interest  to  which  neither  the  law  nor  custom  allows  any  to  remm  a  stranger. 

The  contribution  is  ordered  by  the  council,  and  the  assessments  are  regulated 
by  the  communal  authorities,  in  concert  with  the  representatives  of  the  school 
societies. 

lliiaooDtribntion  is  proportioned  to  the  revenue  derived  from  lands,  industry, 
and  property  of  all  kinds.  It  is, 'in  truth,  an  income  tax,  a  kind  of  impost  whioh 
ii  well  .known  to  be  nothing  new  for  the  legislation  nor  formidable  for  the  oostoms 
of  Germany. 

Hie  tax  has  one  remarkable  featnre ;  that  it  rests  npon  lands  as  a  real  charge. 
Should  the  property  to  which  it  is  attached  be  divided,  each  part  remains  encum- 
bered with  its  quota  of  the  contribution.  And  it  is  thus  that  the  oare  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  is  promoted,  beyond  the  Rhine,  Id 
^e  highest  rank  of  public  duties. 
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It  is  Qtif  in  owe  of  thew  ytriow  retooroei  provhig  immffioient  thai  an  appeal 
can  be  made  Id  the  aid  of  the  department  or  the  libendity  of  the  State, 

Weeaanow  grve  an  aooomit  of  the  disfwoportion  in  the  expemea  eharged  to 
the  State,  for  aervioegef  the  aame  nature,  in  the  French  and  the  lYoanan  bndgeti. 

niNOH  BUDGET. 

GrantB  to  the  oommmiee  for  the  ordinarjr  expenses  of  their  oom- 


mnnal  schools, 


A]so/>grant8  lor  the  oonstmotion,  repairs  and  looations  of  school- 
hooses,         -        •        -        -        -        -- 


3,560,000  franoi. 


900,000  franea. 


4,460/)00 

nUBSIAN  BUDOBT. 

For  the  oorreeponding  expenses, 1,418,760 

It  is  also  neoessary  to  understand  that  in  this  sun  of  1,418,760  franoa  are 
inohided  expenditures,  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  Franoe,  are  charged  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior }  L  e., 

Bstablishmenta  for  blind  youths  and  for  the  deaf  mutes,     -    15,418  thalexa. 
**  for  orphans  and  for  benevdenoe,     -        -        75,198      " 

For  expenses  specially  applicable  to  primary  schools,  properly  so  oalled,  (aid 
tovrard  sohool-honses  and  toward  the  salary  of  teachers,)  we  can  only  state  the 
sum  as  187,267  thalers. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  to  notice  the  division  of  this  sum  among  the  26  or- 
eUs  or  de^tmenU,  This  corresponds  to  that  mentioned  in  the  French  budget  aa 
'*  Grants  to  the  communes  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  public  schools,"  a  aom 
amounting  to  5,179,966  francs ;  and  as  a  German  circle  of  counciUj  {Rfgi«rutig9 
hezirh^  corresponda  to  a  French  department^  a  comparison  between  them  may  be 
interesting. 

pBUssiAif  narARTMBim. 


Marienwerder . 

Poaen 

Bromberg 

Stettin 

Coalin 

Strakond 


Thulm. 
15,991 

4,516 

8,942 

12,935 

27,638 

4,514 

4,284 

2,845 

294 


Breslan  . . . . 
liegnitx . . . , 

Oppern 

Btirlin 

Potsdam... , 
Frankfort. . . 
Magdeburg  , 
Meyebouig.. 
Brftirt.. .  •  •  I 


Thalcn. 

4,764 
1,425 
3,667 
2,658 
17,586 
12,000 
8,102 
3,730 


Mllnster 

Minden  

Aviisbirg ...... 

Coblenta 

Dflsseldorf 

Cologne ....... 

Trdvea. 

Aix-la  GhapeDe. 


13,676 
8,135 
4,231 
2,682 
7,194 
1,599 
2,755 
1,5S7 


FBBNCR  DBPARTmeirrs. 


Aim  .....wr. 

77,746 
96,609 

Aiane 

Allies 

15,552 

Alpe.   (Basses) 

125,315 

Al|K»(Hautes) 

93,896 

Axd&ohe 

69,961 

Ardennes 

31,863 

Andge 

91,515 

Anbe 

37,997 

Ande 

Aveyron 

Cantal 

Charente 

"  Infiftrioure.. 

Cher 

Correze 

Corse 

CotaiduNord. 


79,183 

165,792 

41,606 

39,543 

8,327 

7,195 

93,478 

139,711 

6,902 


CreiM 

Dordogne  .... 

Doubs 

Drdme 

Gard 

Garrona  (Haute 

Gers 

Lozere 

Etc. 


65,718 
52,560 
21,583 
78,014 
8,000 
70,136 
98,981 
101,598 


The  average  of  the  grants  for  each  department,  (Regierungs  Bexirk,)  is  27,- 
009  flrancs ;  for  each  French  department  it  is  56,976  francs.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  sum  of  3,179,966  francs,  corresponding  to  the  702,251 
francs,  25  c  of  the  Prussian  budget^  are  only  comprised  the  grants  for  the  ordi- 
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nary  ezpenses  of  the  poblio  lohools ;  bendes  this  ram,  the  extraordinary  and 
q>eoial  ezpensea  defrayed  by  the  State,  amount  to  1,855,715  franos,  29  o. 

The  average  salary  of  imitnioton  teaching  in  the  towna,  in  Plrawa,  is  about  800 
franos ;  that  of  a  village  master  does  not  ezoeed  350  franos. 

8noh  a  sahiry  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  expenses  whioh  a  toaoher,  who 
has  a  ftmily,  most  inonr.  This  insoffioienoy  has  given  rise  to  a  eastern  whieh 
assaredly  is  not  quoted  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  bnt  as  an  indioation  of  the 
seal  of  the  rnral  population  of  Grermany,  in  rapplying  the  wants  of  the  l^nmble 
teaohers  to  whom  are  committed  the  interests  of  education.  In  many  villages  the 
ittstmctor  possesses  what  is  termed  the  right  of  the  tabU  ;  he  dines  from  house  to 
house,  and  his  place  is,  in  turn,  at  the  taUea  of  all  the  fathtrt  of  famUUOj 
(Uauovater^)  in  the  commune.* 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  hamlets  of  some  departments,  especially  those  of 
Oppeln  and  of  Coblentz,  families,  who  rather  than  dispense  with  an  instructor  for 
whom  they  are  not  even  able  to  build  a  school-house,  ftonish  him,  each  fai  twn, 
with  lodging  and  fire :  the  instructor  becomes,  socceasively,  the  nocturnal  guest 
of  ail  the  inhabitants. 

In  spite  of  these  expedients,  we  can  understand  how  the  lot  of  village  instruc- 
tors has  been  the  rabjeet  of  many  complaints.  In  a  neighboring  country  to 
Prussia,  in  Saxony,  the  law,  in  imitation  of  the  French  law,  has  fixed  the  minimum 
for  the  salary  of  school-teachers  at  450  francs.  And,  at  this  very  time,  the  rape- 
rior  administration  in  Prussia,  is  engaged  in  considering  the  vneans  of  placbg  the 
compensation  of  teaohers  more  on  a  level  with  their  true  aoctal  position. 

If,  however,  the  principle  of  a  minimum  of  salary  seems  needful  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Prusnan  administralJon,  it  is  not  desirable  to  abolish  the  custom  according 
to  whioh  young  teachers,  acting,  at  first,  in  virtue  of  a  simply  provisory  title,  only 
receive  a  normal  and  complete  salary  after  a  final  nomination. 

Only  those  candidates  who,  at  the  time  of  their  examination,  have  received  a 
certificate  of  capacity,  (Wahlfahi^^eit-Zeugniss,)  of  the  highest  order,  can  be 
nominated,  with  a  definite  title,  at  their  entrance  into  the  career  of  instructors.'* 

Tlie  others  must  practice,  at  least  two  years,  in  a  public  or  private  school,  by 
▼irtae  of  a  provisory  permissbn.  These  two  years  are  a  time  of  probation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  testimony  of  the  academic  aathoritieB,  as  to  aptitude,  moral  dis- 
position, and  capacity,  can  alone  insure  to  the  candidate,  a  definite  ^>pointment. 
Till  such  a  time  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  the  entire  salaiy  belonging  to  the  post 
occupied  by  hun. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  relative  to  primary  schools,  in  Pn— is, 
is  defrayed  by  the  communes,  on  the  contrary,  the  State  aasumea  almost  the  entire 
CKpenees  of  the  n<mnal  schools. 

There  are  in  Prussia,  48  normal  schools,  for  the  rapport  of  which  the  State, 
every  year,  makes  a  grant  of>1 18,955  thalers,  (446,081  francs.)  The  correspond- 
ing sum  in  the  French  budget  does  not  amount  to  200,000  fttmcs.  The  special 
incomes  and  revenuea  of  the  Prussian  eatablishments  are,  in  all,  58,103  thalers  or 
217,282  franos.  Those  of  the  French  schools  amount  to  401,988  fhmcs.  The 
average  of  expenses  in  the  former  is  3,667  thalers,  13,741  franos. 

*  This  praetice  resembles  that  which  etiU  prevails  in  certain  French  departments,  espe* 
dallj  in  that  of  Haate  lx>ire,  where  the  poor  school-mistrewes  bdongfnf ,  under  the  name  of 
Bootee,  to  a  kind  of  order,  do  not  recelye  any  compensation  from  the  municipalities.  These 
deroted  women  carry  to  the  utmost  degree,  ttie  spirit  of  abnefation  which  is  produced  sod 
sustained  by  religious  thoughts:  they  seek  from  door  to  door  what  is  necessary  for  their 
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It  may  not  be  iiBetess  to  present  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenoitores  of 
of  the  normal  sohools,  showing  the  part  contributed  by  the  State. 


Normal  school  of  Brannsberg, 
Bylan, 
Angerbnrg, 
Kamlane, 
(Preparatory  school  at)  Margrabowa, 
Marienbnrg, 
Grandenz, 
Breelaa, 
Steinaa, 
Benzlan, 
Berlin, 
Copnick, 
MOnster, 
Menrs, 
Kempen, 
Etc.,  etc. Bridil, 


fldaikacf 

Thatan. 

Tbidoa. 

4,470 

1,505 

4,573 

2,120 

4,260 

2,100 

5,838 

2,542 

100 

4,215 

2,629 

5,058 

2,410 

4,915 

2,470 

4,442 

2,470 

4,050 

2,275 

8,386 

5,955 

9,604 

4,555 

2,846 

1,820 

4,170 

2,200 

6,480 

2,670 

6,680 

2,960 

4,166 
4,009 
4,223 
5,817 
100 
4,215 
1,500 
1,526 
4,309 

3,800 
5,630 
1,080 
3,670 

6,480 
6,600 


Hie  expenses  of  the  inapeotion  of  primary  schools  amoant,  in  France,  to  about 
750,000  frttics ;  in  Prussia  they  do  not  exceed  70,000  francs.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is  very  simple :  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  inspectors  do  not  doostitnte 
a  corps  of  special  officers ;  they  are  all  taken  from  among  the  clergy,  and  invested 
with  a  scholastic  mission,  whidi  is  considered  as  the  natural  oonsequenoe  of  their 
duties ;  they  reoeiye  no  salary  but  merely  an  indemnity  for  moving  about,  which 
for  each  one,  is  not  more  than  200  or  250  francs. 

One  inspector  has  the  school  direction  of  a  circle,  {krei9,)  This  circle  includes 
from  25  to  40  schools ;  charged  with  such  a  small  number  of  institutions,  the 
kreU  9ekul  itupector  visits  them  often.  People  in  Gennany  can  not  understand 
how  300  and  400  schools  can  be  given  in  charge  to  one  man  alone. 

In  order  that  the  application  of  such  a  system  may  be  practicable,  one  condition 
aiiie  quA  turn  is,  that  the  clergy  should  furnish  a  connderable  number  of  men 
capable  of  showing  in  the  school,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor,  that  they 
are  acquainted  with  school  matters.  To  this  end  it  is  required  of  the  theological 
eandidates  in  Germany,  that  they  should  pursue,  at  the  same  time  with  (heir 
other  studies,  a  special  course  of  pedagogy.  Moreover,  the  protestant  candidates 
are  obliged,  before  undergoing  an  examination  pro  MvtUterio,  to  pass  six  weeks 
in  s  Donnal  schod.  In  regard  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  government  could  not 
lay  down  this  injunction,  but  it  has  been  carried  by  the  voice  of  the  council ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne,  MOnster,  Breslau,  Fulda,  (in 
Hesae,)  those  young  ecclesiastics  whom  a  special  calling  seems  to  point  out  as 
deaigned,  in  future,  for  the  functions  of  kreitsekulimpeciarj  also  follow,  for  two 
months,  the  courses  of  the  normal  aohools,  for  which  an  excellent  moral  superinc 
tcmdwwe  has  gained  the  confidence  of  all  the  bishops. 

Thus,  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  for  primary  inatruotion  are,  in  Pmnia, 
rather  len,  in  proportton,  than  in  France. 
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Ths  forgoing  oomparative  view  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Prus- 
uan  and  French  Governments  on  account  of  public  instruction  is  in- 
complete, because  in  both  countries  there  are  large  sums  appropriated 
for  educational  pnrposes  introduced  in  the  budget  of  the  Department, 
or  Minister  of  War,  of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  A;c.  And  in  neither 
case  do  we  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  public  schools  of  different  grades, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  amount  realiased  from  endowments,  from 
municipal  taxation,  or  from  fees  paid  by  parents. 

We  give  below  the  appropriations,  by  the  British  Government  for 
Education,  Science  and  Art,  for  1856. 

1.  Public  Sdnoatioii,  (Primvy  Sohools,)  Gr«Bt  Britain,  -        -  £451,213 
Science  and  Art  Department,        ......  64,675 

2.  Public  Education,  Ireland, 227,641 

3.  CommiasioneFB  of  Edncation,  Ireland,  (extra  office  ezpenaee,)  605 

4.  Univepwty  of  London,       ..--.--.         3^379 
6.  University  of  Scotland,  -        -       -    »    -       -       -       -  7,570 

6.  Qneen's  tJnivenity  in  Ireland,  -       - 2,415 

7.  Queen's  CoUege,  Ireland, 4,800 

8.  Boyal  Irish  Academy,       ----.-..  533 

9.  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy,    .......  300 

10.  Belfast  Theological  Professors,  &q., 2,975 

11.  British  Museum, 85,643 

12.  National  Gallery, 17,639 

13.  Scientific  Workshops  and  Experiments,           ....  4,609 

14.  Royal  Greographioal  Society, 500 

15.  Royal  Society, 2,000 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  the  appropriations  of  the  British 

goyernment  for  Primary  Schools  [including  elementary  instraction  in 
Drawing,  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,]  exceeds  18,000,000 
fiwios,  and  in  proportion  to  the  popoiation  is  larger  than  that  of  France 
or  Prassia. 
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SiDlnua  Piofraior  of  Natnial  History  in  Yile  Oollegv. 


An  addrsM  before  the  Alumni  of  Tale  CoBstg^  at  the  Gommenoemeiit 
Amurenary,  Augast  1856. 

These  annual  pOgrimages  over  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  the 
groves  of  our  Alma  Mater  have  deep  meaning.  No  duties  <rf 
penance,  nor  hopes  of  ghostly  reward,  turn  hither  our  steps* 
Thoughts  of  the  past  possess  the  soul,  rather  than  care  for  the 
future:  the  familiar  faces,  the  old  red  buildings,  the  sheltering 
trees,  and  the  scenes  of  mirth,  of  friendship,  or  of  serious  effort, 
here  enacted.  Still  more  stirring  is  the  consciousness  with  each 
of  us,  that  amid  these  groves  the  mind  first  rose  into  manhood, 
and  collected  strength  for  the  conflicts  of  life: — the  mind's  birth- 
place,— should  not  the  spot  be  honored? 

Besides  these  reflections,  there  is  the  pride,  the  just  pride,  that 
the  nation  has  within  these  halls  one  of  its  best  and  most  abundant 
sources  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; — ^wisdom  that  takes  hold  on  heav- 
enly things  while  striking  deep  into  the  things  of  earth ;  virtue, 
that  has  its  sure  foundation  in  universal  right  and  universal  free- 
dom. 

It  is  natural  on  meeting  friends,  long  absent,  to  sedc  out  the 
marks  of  progress,  to  recount  together  the  joys  and  trials  along 
the  way  of  life, — ^the  new  fields  the  affections  have  explored,  the 
new  conquests  in  the  career  of  study  or  duty,  or,  perchance,  the  in- 
effectual labors  and  blighted  hopes  that  have  demanded  still  higher 
conquests.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  this  or  that  one  has  ful- 
filled the  promises  of  youth ;  whether  he  has  become  wiser  with  his 
years,  and  has  expanded  in  spirit  as  well  as  intellect  with  every 
new  movement  of  mankind ;  or,  whether  the  dead  languages  still 
lie  dead  in  his  soul,  himself  a  thing  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the 
living  world.  With  the  varied  responses  to  these  and  other 
ihoaghts,  we  find  some  occasion  for  sadness;  much  for  delight  and 
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gratulation;  and,  however  it  be,  there  is  always  happiness  and 
inTigorating  influence  from  interchanged  words  and  sympathies. 

But  with  many,  the  inquiries  will  not  stop  here.  How  is  it,  they 
add,  with  our  Alma  Mater?  Does  the  honored  institution  show 
signs  of  growth  in  these  growing  times  ?  or  is  she  linked  with  the 
past  rather  than  the  future,  resisting  progress  as  if  it  led  only  to- 
ward evil?  All  life  in  nature  involves  change ;  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  humanity  except  in  the  same  universal  principle :  but, 
with  perverted  view,  is  change  here  looked  upon  as  only  a  step 
toward  destruction  ? 

Sounds  have  gone  forth  from  these  groves,  which  have  told  that 
Yale  is  awake  to  all  that  stirs  the  world  around,  declaring  that  she 
recognizes  in  man,  yea,  in  all  men,  the  divine  image,  and  seeks  to 
promote  the  full  expression  of  that  image  as  the  highest  exaltation 
of  humanity. 

Again,  in  her  literary  course,  there  is  progress,  as  regards  the 
range  of  studies,  the  character  of  examinations,  the  slyle  of  thought, 
and  grade  of  scholarship. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  world's 
progress.  The  researches  of  the  past  one  hundred  years  have 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  new  revelations  of  profound  truths 
direct  from  God's  works,^nd  the  world,  through  the  energies  thus 
derived,  is  pressing  onward  with  accelerating  speed.  Through  the 
darkness,  black  as  night,  that  seemed  to  be  a  bound  to  past  time 
but  6,000  years  off,  geology  has  opened  a  vista  in  which  she  has 
traced  the  Divine  Word,  in  glorious  thoughts,  all  along  the  Ages. 
How  does  the  College  treat  these  new  notions,  and  science  genera 
ally?  as  modern  inventions  of  Satan  ?  Does  she  turn  her  back, 
and  cry  ^ProculP  Does  she  adopt  the  half-stereotyped  phrase, 
"The  infidelity  of  modem  science,"  and  shed  bitter  tears  because 
*  she  can  not  help  it  ?  Does  she  regard  the  Arts  as  only  so  many 
ministers  to  luxury  and  debasement? 

There  still  stands  among  us  one  whose  eloquent  words  have  for 
fifty  years  made  the  truth  resound  through  these  consecrated  halls, 
and  whose  far-reaching  tones  have  been  reechoed  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  land.  And  thus  Yale  College  has  ever  been  in  the  ran, 
never  afraid  of  the  progress  of  truth. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  still  look  with  distrustful  eyes  on  sci- 
ence: (under  this  term  science  you  will  understand  me,  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  referring  to  the  science  of  nature.)  They  seem  to 
see  a  monster  swelling  up  before  them  which  they  can  not  define. 
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and  hope  may  yet  fSule  away  as  a  dissolving  mist  They  depre- 
cate its  influence  upon  our  literary  institutions,  and  the  great  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  word  nature,  though  another  expression  for 
God's  works,  appears  to  them  to  smack  of  Atheism,  and  ail  educa- 
tion that  touches  on  the  useful,  to  he  tainted  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  almost  all  works  on 
science  in  our  language,  endeavor  to  uphold  the  sacred  Word,  those 
opposing  it  heing  exceedingly  few ;  and  that  infidelity  proceeds  not 
from  science,  but  from  that  one  fatal  and  prolific  source,  man's  de- 
pravity. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  that  may  come  from  such 
unbelievers  in  God's  revelations  through  nature  and  his  plan  for 
human  progress,  Yale  College  is  ready  to  encourage  science  on  a 
scale  conmiensurate  with  its  importance.  For  some  years,  the 
scheme  has  been  recognized  in  her  catalogue,  under  the  title  of 
^The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts ;"  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  realize  this  scheme,  at  least  in  some  of  its  branches.  She 
would  not,  however,  commit  the  folly  of  sacrificing  herself  in  defer- 
ence to  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Yale  will  stand  as  she  is, 
abating  not  her  terms  of  admission,  nor  her  grade  oi  scholarship, 
and  aiming  stiU  to  give  that  thorough  classical  training,  and  that 
broad  foundation  of  principles  in  the  departments  of  nature,  mind, 
and  moral  truth,  which  tend  to  the  complete  cultivation  of  the  man. 
The  system  she  has  hitherto  followed,  though  admitting  of  some 
improvement,  afibrds  in  fact  the  true  basis  for  the  student  that 
would'  ascend  the  highest  paths,  whether  of  literature  or  science. 
But  she  also  recognizes  that  Grod  has  purposes  of  love  in  opening 
to  man  these  other  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  she  would  offer  a 
place  along  side  of  the  Academic  Department  for  "Philosophy  and 
the  Arts,"  in  their  fullest  display,  where  mutual  benefits  may  be 
derived,  and  the  ripening  man  find  development,  whatever  his 
tastes  or  pursuits. 

My  object  at  this  time  will  be  mainly  to  give  some  account  of 
the  university  feature  in  education  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
with  the  existing  college  system.  But  the  claims  of  science  are 
not  so  generally  admitted  or  understood  as  to  need  no  advocate; 
and  I  ask  your  attention  first  to  some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

When  man,  at  the  word  of  his  Maker,  stood  up  to  receive  his 
birthright,   God  pronounced  a  benediction,  and  gave  him  this 
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DOHINION  bVEH  ET^Bt  ilVlKa  THiNa.'* 

"SuBDUB  AiTD  HAVE  dominiok/*  thcW  Wefe  tlie  fir^  re- 
corded Words  that  fell  on  the  hnms^  car;  fln'd  Heaven's  hlessfaig 
was  in  them.        •    •        -  (  v        ■     .    .  . 

Man  has  long  obeyed  the  niandate  iii  blidling  the  brute  races.' 
Bat  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  "^hich  he  has  been  slow  to  di6c<)ver. 
In  utterance^  not  to  be  mistaken,  they  d^lar^  to  him:— ^** AH  the 
powers  of  nature,  both  animatiiB  and'lhaidmate,  are  your  heritage. 
The  air,  the  waters,  the  earth,  the  light  and  the  fierce  lightning,  as 
well  as  the  productions  of  sea  and  land,— ^1  are  at  your  bid.  Sub- 
due; and  they  shall  be  your  obedient  aid,  ministering  to  your  neces^ 
sities,  your  joys,  and  your  highest  progress.**  *Even  as  the  Being 
above  us  holds  the  universe  in  his  hand,  so  man  was' to  show  forth 
the  divine  nature  within  him,  by  bringing  under  his  ken  and  power, 
the  world  in  which  he  was  placed,  and*  wielding  its  forces  at  his 
pleasure. 

Such  a  Divine  command  was  a  lolfy  exhibition  of  the  majesty  of 
man.  The  earth,  in  its  progressive  preparation  iPor  him,  had  been 
receiving  one  perfection  and  adornment  after  another.  The  stars 
and  earth  had  been  bound  together  in  system,  and  messages  of  light 
passed  in  mutual  recognition  of  their  one  Author.  The  founda^ 
tions  of  the  earth  had  been  laid  in  enactments  inscribed  on  every 
crystal  and  grain  of  sand  or  drop  of  water.  The  kingdoms  of  life 
had  appeared  as  still  nobler  expressions  of  his  wisdom.  And  Grod, 
fix>m  the  height  of  his  jglory,  had  pronounced  all  his  work  good. 
Thus  the  earth  had  been  the  pliace  of  Divine  regard  and  favor:  the 
Infinite  Author  had  written  it  over  with  declarations  of  himself,  and 
filled  it  with  messages  of  his  love. 

But  this  volume  of  eternal  wisdom  l^mained  yet  a  sealed  book. 
What  an  unspeakable  exaltation  of  Man,  that  to  him  were  given 
the  keys !  the  power  to  open,  and  read,  and  apprehend,  although 
its  words  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Infinite  Author !  to  ap- 
preciate beauty  which  to  Him  was  beauty !  to  decipher  and  under- 
stand the  profound  system  of  the  universe!  to  venture  on  almost 
bonndless  excursions  through  space,  and  as  profound  searchings 
into  the  past !  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  life,  and  turn  the  cur- 
rents of  nature's  forces  into  his  own  channels!  to  rise  from  the  dust 
of  earth  to  the  throne  of  power,  and  say  to  nature,  "Go:" — and  it 
goeth !  Surely  there  was  a  declaration  of  man's  dignity  we  can 
not  yet  apprehend  in  those  words, "  subdite  it.** 
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But  what  is  this  subduing  of  the  earth?    How  is  nature  brought 
under  subjection  ?    Man's  highest  glory  consists  in  obedience  to 
the  Eternal  Will ;  and  in  this  case,  is  he  actually  taking  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands  ?    Far  from  it.    He  is  but  yielding  submission. 
He  is  learning  that  will,  and  placing  himself,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
said,  in  direct  subserviency  to  divine  laws.    When  he  sets  his 
sails,  and  drives  over  the  waves  before  the  blast,  feeling  the  pride 
of  power  in  that  the  gale  has  been  broken  into  a  willing  steed,  he 
still  looks  up  reverently,  and  acknowledges  that  God  in  nature  has 
been  his  teacher,  and  is  his  strength.     When  he  strikes  the  rock, 
and  out  flows  the  brilliant  metal,  he  admits  that  it  is  in  obedience 
to  a  higher  will  than  his  own,  and  a  reward  of  careful  searching 
for  truth,  in  complete  subjection  to  that  will.     When  he  yokes  to- 
gether a  plate  of  copper  and  zinc,  and '  urges  them  to  action  by  a 
cup  of  acid — and  then  despatches  burdens  of  thought  on  errands  of 
thousands  of  miles,  man  may  indeed  claim  that  he  has  nature  at  his 
bid,  subdued,  a  willing  messenger;  and  yet  it  is  so,  because  man 
himself  acts  in  perfect  obedience  to  law.     He  may  well  feel  exalted: 
but  his  exaltation  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  he  has  drawn  from  a 
higher  source  of  strength  than  himself,  and  a  mind  not  morally  per- 
verted, will  give  the  glory  where  it  is  due. 

These  are  the  rewards  of  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit,  kneel- 
ing at  \he  shrine  of  nature:  and  if  there  is  indeed  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  and  unalloyed  love  of  truth  which  alone  can  ensure  the 
highest  success  in  research,  this  shrine  will  be  viewed  as  only  the 
portal  to  a  holier  temple,  where  God  reigns  in  his  purity  and  love. 
The  command,  ^  subdue,  and  have  dominion,"  is,  then,  both  a 
mark  of  man's  power,  and  of  God's  power.  It  requires  man  to 
study  his  Maker's  works,  that  he  may  adapt  himself  to  his  laws, 
and  use  them  to  his  advantage; — to  become  wise,  that  he  may  be 
strong; — to  elevate  and  ennoble  mind,  that  matter  may  take  its 
true  place  of  subjection.  It  involves  not  merely  a  study  of  nature 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words,  but  also  a  study  of  man  him- 
self, and  the  utmost  exaltation  of  the  moral  and  mental  qualities ; 
for  man  is  a  part  of  nature ;  and  moreover,  to  understand  the  teach- 
ings of  Infinite  Wisdom,  the  largest  expansion  of  intellect,  and  lofti 
est  elevation  of  soul  are  requisite. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  man's  obedience  to  this  injunction. 
Solomon  says,  that  in  his  day,  "  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."    What  is,  is  what  Ijas  be^n,  and  what  shall  be.    The 
No.  6.— [Vol,  IL,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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sentiment  was  not  prompted  by  any  modem  scientific  spirit,- 
patience  of  so  little  progress ;  for  it  \^a3  immediately  connected 
with  sighings  for  the  good  old  times.  Mnch  the  same  spirit  is  often 
shown  in  these  days,  and  elaborate  addresses  are  sometimes  written 
to  prove  that  after  all  our  boasted  progress,  Egypt  and  Greece 
were  the  actual  sources  of  existing  knowledge.  They  point  to  tlie 
massy  stones  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  sublime  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  old  empires ;  the  occasional  utensils  of  half-transparent  glass, 
and  implements  of  bronze  or  iron  found  among  their  buried  ruins ; 
the  fine  fabrics  and  costly  Tyrian  dye ; — they  descant  upon  the 
wonderful  perfection  attained  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry  and  rheto- 
ric, and  the  profound  thought  of  the  ajicient  philosophers: — and 
then  are  almost  ready  to  echo,  "  There  is  noting  new  under  the 
sun."     "What  is,  is  what  has  been.     Those  good  old  times  I 

But  what  had  those  old  philosophers,  or  the  whole  ancient  world 
done  toward  bringing  nature  under  subjection,  in  obedience  to  the 
command,  "  subdue  it  ?" 

They  had,  it  is  true,  built  magnificent  temples.  But  the  taste 
of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  statuary  or  poet,  is  simply  an 
emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within  man,  and  is  cultivated  by 
contemplation,  and  only  surface  contact  with  nature. 

They  piled  up  Cyclopean  rocks  into  walls  and  pyramids.  But 
the  use  of  the  lever  and  pulley  comes  also  from  the  workfhgs  of 
inind,  and  but  shallow  views  of  the  world.  And  adding  man  to 
man  till  thousands  work  together  as  in  one  harness,  has  been  a 
common  feat  of  despots  firom  the  time  of  the  Phai*aohs  onward. 

They  educed  profound  systems  of  philosophy,  showing  a  depth  of 
thought  since  unsurpassed.  But  these  again  were  the  results  of 
cogitating  mind,  acting  in  its  own  might, — glancing,  it  may  be,  at 
the  landscape  and  the  stars  in  admiration,  but  centering  on  man 
and  mind  ;  and  often  proving  to  be  as  erroneous  as  profound. 

They  cultivated  the  intellect,  and  made  progress  in  political 
knowledge.  But  in  their  attempts  to  control  nature,  they  brought 
to  bear  little  beyond  mere  'physical  force. 

Although  ancient  wisdom  treats  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water, 
not  one  of  these  so-called  elements  was,  in  any  proper  sense, 
brought  under  subjection. 

The  Air: — Was  it  subdued,  when  the  old  Roman  still  preferred 
his  banks  of  oars,  and  on  the  land,  the  wind  was  trained  only  to 
turn  a  windmill,  carry  off  chaff,  or  work  in  a  bellows? 

Was  the  Earth  subdued,  when  instead  of  being  forced  to  pour 
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out  in  .streams  iU  wealth  of  various  ores,  bat  half  a  4ozen  metals 
were  known?  .and  instead  of  being  explored  and  found  to  be  mar* 
ahalled  for  man's  command,  under  sixtj  or  more  elements,  each 
with  its  laws  of  combination  and  all  bound  to  serve  the  arts,  the 
wisest  minds  saw  only  a  mess  of  earth,  something  to  tread  upon, 
and  grow  grain  and  grass? 

Was  Fir€  subdued,  when  almost  its  only  uses  were  to  warm, 
and  cook,  and  to  bake  clay,  and  few  of  its  other  powers  were 
known,  besides  those  of  destruction  ?  or  Light,  when  not  even  its 
component  colors  were  recognised,  and  it  served  simply  as  a  means 
of  sight,  in  which  man  shared  its  use  with  brutes  ? 

Was  Water  subdued,  when  it  was  left  to  run  wild  along  the 
water-courses,  and  its  ocean-waves  were  a  terror  to  all  the  sailors 
of  the  age?  when  steam  was  only  the  ephemeral  vapor  of  a  boiling 
kettle,  yet  unknown  in  its  might,  and  unharnessed?  when  the 
clouds  sent  their  shafts  where  they  willed  ?  when  the  constituents 
of  water, — the  hfe-^lement  ooeygen,  and  the  inflammable  hydrogen^ 
bad  not  yet  yielded  themselves  to  man  as  his  vassals  ? 

Hardly  the  initial  step  had  been  taken,  through  the  thousands  ot 
years  of  the  earth's  existence,  to  acquire  that  control  of  nature 
which  mind  should  have,  and  God  had  ordered.  The  sciences  of 
observation  and  experiment  had  not  emerged  from  the  mists  or 
empificism  and  superstition.  There  were  few  ascertained  princi- 
ples beyond  those  that  flow  from  mathematical  law,  or  from  cogit- 
ations of  mind  after  surface  surveys  of  the  world. 

No  wonder  that  nature  unsubdued  should  have  proved  herself  a 
tyrant  She  it  powerfuL  Vast  might  is  embodied  in  her  forces, 
that  may  well  strike  terror  into  the  uninstructed :  and  man  has 
shown  his  greatness  in  that  he  has  at  last  dared  to  claim  obedience. 
The  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  had  become  filled  with  fiuicied  fiends, 
which  any  priest  or  priestess  could  evoke ;  and  even  the  harmless 
moon,  or  two  approaching  or  receding  planets,  or  the  accidental 
flight  of  a  thoughtless  bird,  caused  fearful  forebodings;  and  a  long- 
tailed  comet  made  the  whole  world  to  shake  with  terror, 

Christianity,  although  radiant  with  hope,  could  not  wholly  break 
the  spell.  The  Christian's  trust,  Heaven's  best  gift  to  man,  makes 
the  soul  calm  and  strong  mid  dangers,  real  or  unreal ;  yet  it  leaves 
the  sources  of  terror  in  nature  untouched,  to  be  assailed  by  that 
power  which  comes  from  knowledge. 

Man  thus  sufiered  for  his  disobedience.  He  was  the  slave, — 
nature,  the  feared  master,  to  many  even  the  evil  demon  himself. 
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Is  this  now  true  of  nature  ?  We  know  that  to  a  large  extent, 
nature  is  yet  unsearched  and  unsubdii^.  SHI,  irai*  pfogtesS'Mi 
been  made  toward  gaining  control  of  her  ten  thousand  agencies. 

In  gathejping  thift  knowledge,  ^e  have  not  ikyught  for  it  ambng 
the  faded  monuments  and  rolls' of  the  andMit,  as  we  caB  iSH^^^ 
habitants  of  the  earth's  dhildJiood;  bufhalVe  ?0<ace*  tb  r^l*<rf 
vaster  antiquity— the  writings  of  the  infinite  Gdd  in  creation,  which 
are  now  as  fresh  with  beauty  and  wisdom  as  when  Hm  finger  first 
mapped  out  the  heavens;  or  traced'  the  flowei^  and  ciyifttals  iof  thfe 
earth.  This  is  the  fountain  whence  we  have  drawn:  Arid^^Sit  fe 
the  result  ? "  ' 

How  is  h  with  wcUer  hi  these  lafet  times?  Ihsftead  of  Wasting  its 
powers  in  gambols  down  vdleys,  or  in  ahiggish  qhfel  ribout  « sleepy 
hollows,"  it  is  trained  to  toil.  With  a^  much'  glee  as  it'  ever  dis- 
played running  and  leaping  in  its  free  channel,  a  single  stream  6ow 
turns  over  a  million  of  spindles  in  this  New  Bngland. 

Changed  to  steam,  there  is  terror  in  its  strengtli  even  tiotr. 
Yet  the  laws  of  steam,  of  its  production,  condensation,-  and  elasdd- 
ty,  have  been  so  careftilly  studied,  and  also  the  strength  and  other 
qualities  of  the  metal  Used  U>  confine  it,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
effects  of  fuel;  that  if  we  are  careful  not  to  defy  established  princi- 
ples, steam  is  our  most  willing  worker,-«-turmng  saw-niills,  printing- 
presses,  cotton-gins, — speeding  over  our  roads  with  indefinite  Vralns 
of  carriages  and  freight, — ^bearing  away  fioating  mansions,  ag^nst 
wind  and  tide,  across  the  oceans, — cooking,  heating,  searching  out 
dyes  from  coarse  logwood,  and  the  like, — and  applying  Itself  to 
useful  purposes,  one  way  or  another,  in  almost  aH  the  arts.  Agaitf, 
if  we  will  it,  and  follow  nature's  laws,  water  gives  up  its  oxyg^ 
and  hydrogen,  and  thus  the  chemist  secures  the  means  of  burning 
even  the  diamond ;  the  aeronaut  makes  wings  for  his  adventurous, 
flight,  and  the  light-house  derives  the  famous  Drummond  light  fot 
its  work  of  mercy.  And  when  he  chooses,  man  may  unite  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  again,  and  re-form  the  original  water. 

light  is  no  longer  a  mere  colorless  medium  of  Bight.  We  may 
evoke  from  it  any  color  we  please,  either  for  use  br  pleasure.  We 
<  may  also  take  its  chemical  rays  from  the  rest,  or  its  light  rays,  or 
its  lieat  rays,  and  employ  them  separately  or  together;  for  we  have 
found  out  where  its  strength  lies  in  these  particulars,  so  that,  at 
will,  light  may  pass  from  our  manipulations,  shorn  of  its  heating 
power,  or  of  its  power  of  promoting  growth  or  chemica!  change. 
Aye,  the  subtle  agent  will  now  use  its  pencil  in  taking  sketches 
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fyyax.  jiuitur«^  or,  poi!tvaits,  if.  wad^^i^  it:*-fuid  the  work  is  well 
done.: . ,  . .  • 

The  uncient  wise  wen,  discoursing  <m  the  power,  which  holds 
m&tJm  togetib^r.^  some^JPaes  .^tributed  to  the  particles  convenient 
l^ooks  for.  clinging  ^  Q^e  axM)thec  Lititle.  was  it  dreanaed  that  the 
fi)rce  of  combination  in  mati^r^-r-now  called  at{traction,-^included 
thelightmng  on^pg  its  effects^  .mid  would  be  made  to  run  errands, 
ai^d  do  bard  wpri^  for  man.  Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism, 
9fe  modem  names  for  som^  of  the.diiB^ent  moods  under  which 
this  agent  appears;  and  none  of  nature's  powers  now  do  better 
service*.  Jt  is  kept  on  oonsta^t  rua  with  messages  oyer  the  cpnti- 
nenta,  scaliiig  mgountams,  or  traversing  seas,  with  ^ual  facilitj. 
It  does  onr  gildipg  and  silver-plating.  Give  it  an  engraved  plate 
as  a  oopy,  and  it  will  make  a  hundred  such  in  a  short  time.  If 
taken  into  employ^  it  will,  in  ease  of  fire^  set  all  the  bells  of  a  city 
ringing  at  once;  or  it  .will  strike  a  common  beat  for  all  the  clocks 
c^a  country;  or  be.  the  astronomer's  best  and  surest  aid  in  observ- 
ing phases  in  the  heavens,  or  measuring  longitude  on  the  earth. 
All  this  and  more  it  accomplishes  for  us,  or  can  if  we  wish,  besides 
openii^  to  our  inquiring  eyes  the  profound  philosophy  which  God 
has  inscribed  in  his  works* 

Nature  is  no  longer  full  of  gloom  and  terror.  Her  fancied  fiends 
have  turned  out  friends.  Although  God  still  holds  supreme  con- 
trol, and  often  makes  man  remember  whence  his  strength,  yet  every 
agent,  however  mighty  in  itself,  is  becoming  a  gentle  and  ready 
assistant,  both  in  our  work  and  play, — in  the  material  progress  of 
nationsi  as  well  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement.  Art 
is  thenoe  receiving  daily  contributions,  and  already  realizes  that  no 
knowledge  for  service,  compares  with  that  which  comes  direct  from 
oature. 

It  is  apparent  also,  that  only  the  most  profound  and  scrutinizing 
research,  with  an  earnest  and  docile  spirit,  can  discover  the  unseen 
wealth  of  nature;  for  the  great  trutlis  which  have  proved  so  fertile 
in  results,  have  been  sought  out  by  those  only  who  have  given 
themselves,  with  all  their  might,  to  the  deep  study  of  God*s  laws  in 
his  works. 

Thus  it  is  that  fact  has  been  added  to  fact,  until  facts  have  be- 
come  principles,  and  principles  have  expanded  until  they  finally 
blossomed  and  spread  their  fragrance  and  fruit  over  the  land,  while 
the  many  receiving  the  blessing  were  ignorant  whence  it  came. 
A  farther  reference  to  the  history  of  science  will  exhibit  more 
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clearly  the  dependence  of  the  arts  on  scientific  progress;  andl 
must  ask  your  indulgence,  if  I  refer  to  familiar  facts  for  the  sake 
of  illustration. 

Some  knowledge  of  electricity,  that  is,  the  power  evolved  on 
rubbing  glass,  amber,  resin,  or  sealing-wax,  and  other  substances, 
was  afloat  in  the  ancient  world;  But  until  near  fifty-six  hundred 
years  had  passed,  there  was  not  an  established  principle  even  in 
prospect.  A  little  mpre  than  a  century  since,  the  power  was  at 
last  collected  in  quantities  and  imprisoned  by  means  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  Its  shocks  and  sparks  and  other  feats  were  among  the  won- 
ders  of  science;  but  art  had  yet  reaped  nothing. 

At  this  time,  Franklin  commenced  experimenting  on  electricity; 
for  the  bruit  of  the  Leyden  jar  had  crossed  the  waters.     He  at 
once  thought  he  saw  miniature  lightning  in  the  sparks;  and  soon 
after,  by  means  of  his  kite,  as  you  well  know,  proved  his  induction 
right.    After  thus  tapping  the  clouds  for  his  experiments,  he  asked. 
Why  not  disarm  the  clouds,  by  planting  perpetual  conductors  about 
our  dwellings?    It  was  done:  and  electricity  shed  its  first  fruits 
over  the  world- 
Near  forty  years  later,  t<en  before  the  last  century  closed,  a  fro^s 
leg  freshly  prepared  for  cooking,  lying  on  a  table  in  Galvani's 
house,  on  which  was  a  charged  electric  battery,  was  observed  to 
twitch  convulsively  when  touched  by  a  knife.     Gal  van!  took  the 
hint,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments,  thought  he  saw  evidence  of 
a  new  power  in  animal  life,  passing  between  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles.    Volta  soon  disputed  Gulvani's  theory  of  animal  electricity, 
and  set  to  work  examining  the  conditions  of  the  leg,  its  metallic 
connections  and  other  circumstances.     In*  pursuit  of  tlie  simple 
truth,  thinking  that  perhaps  mere  moisture  might  be  an  agent  in 
the  phenomenon,  he  placed  a  plate  of  silver  on  the  back  of  a  living 
frog,  and  another  of  zinc  below,  and  on  pressing  gently,  and  bring- 
ing the  plates  into  contact  at  one  edge,  the  frog  twitched  all  over, 
though  no  nerves  were  exposed.     He  next  put  the  same  metals 
together  with  only  a  moist  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  between,  and, 
on  connecting  the  two  metals  by  a  wire,  observed  at  the  moment 
of  connection,  an  effect  on  an  electrometer  precisely  like  that  caused 
by  electricity.     AH  that  he  required  to  produce  the  result,  was  a 
com  or  disc  of  silver,  (or  copper,)  a  similar  disk  of  zinc,  and  be- 
tween the  two,  a  disc  of  cloth,  nearly  as  large,  wet  with  salt  water. 
He  then  added  to  the  little  triplet  of  silver,  wet  cloth  and  zinc, 
another  triplet  of  silver,  wet  cloth  and  zinc,  and  another,  and  so  on, 
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makuig  a  pfle-  With  three  or  four  such  triplets  in  the  pile,  on 
touching  one  extremity  of  the  series  with  a  moistened  finger  of  one 
hand,  and  the  other  extremity  with  a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  he 
felt  a  slight  shock  in  his  fingers,  apparently  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  in  the  frog's  leg:  and  as  the  pile  increased  in  height,  the 
ehock  increased ;  and  moreover,  he  finally  obtained  a  spark  like 
that  from  the  Leyden  jar.  It  was  light  to  the  mind  as  well  as  eye. 
The  movement  of  the  frog  was  explained,  while  something  very 
like  electricity  was  evolved  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

In  this  little  pOe — the  voltaic  pile,  as  it  has  been  called — the 
first  step  was  taken  on  a  road  leading  deep  into  nature's  arcana. 
Yet  neither  the  world  nor  Volta  then  knew  its  future.  Many,  no 
doubt,  were  the  contemptuous  inquiries,  "cm  honoV^  following  a 
shrug  at  the  shock  felt  at  the  finger-joints  and  elbows. 

Others  immediately  after  took  up  the  line  of  investigation.  The 
pile  was  changed  into  a  trough  containing  a  series  of  couplets  of 
zinc  and  copper,  alternating  with  narrow  chambers  filled  with  acid, 
in  the  order,  zinc,  moisture,  copper,  as  used  by  Yolta;  and  a  bril- 
liant series  of  developments  commenced.  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  recent  growth  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  wliich  had 
made  rapid  progress  since  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  by  Priestley, 
in  1774. 

In  experimenting  with  the  battery,  on  bringing  wires  from  the 
two  ends  into  contact,  intense  heat  as  well  as  light  was  observed, 
melting  or  burning  the  wires : — one  new  principle^  that  this  force 
will  produce  great  heat. 

Upon  dipping  the  ends  of  these  wires  into  a  glass  of  water,  bub- 
bles of  gas  escaped  from  each,  proved  afterward  to  be  the  elements 
of  water:  hence,  another  new  principle ,  that  galvanism  has  the 
power  of  sundering  the  elements  of  a  compound,  or  decomposing 
it  It  was  strange  to  most  eyes,  and  nothing  more;  and  to  the 
question  what  is  the  use,  there  was  little  yet  to  show.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  pursuing  this  thought,  obtained  from  potash,  a  metal 
afterward  called  potassiuniy  that  would  fioat  and  bum  on  water; 
and  from  soda,  another,  sodium^  almost  as  infiammable.  But  the 
quantities  produced  were  very  small,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
the  arts.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  on  using  in  the  battery  the 
salt  called  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  the  metallic  copper 
of  the  salt  was  abimdantly  deposited  on  the  zinc,  illustrating  far- 
ther, this  power  in  galvanism  of  decomposing  compounds ;  but  the 
fact  was  unproductive,  except  of  iuconvenience. 
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As  yean  passed  on  Bad-  investigatwn  cantimed^  ik;  Tfaa  *diBodi$- 
ered  that  galvflpiism  could  make  inagne^  oiit  of  iiny'iiaietel^.lluit 
magnets  eould  produce  the  effects  of  ^vmoism^g^v^  fihoaks-  amd 
Bparks,  and  decompose  water;  that  eketrickjal^iebuid  be  misik 
t0  decompose  water,  Vke  galvanism^  In  ikct,  It  be<iim»  apparaHl 
that  the^e  tkree  ageneies  w«ire  akiiiy  and'  probabty  one  in  origi& 
But  there  was  still  beard  the  sneering  ^^c«i  >6mi(»/'  wkiohsaxviiiia 
good  in  studying*  trutir  Ibor  itft  orwn  Mfce^  aM  had  no  meduaweofita 
vaJere  biit  the  moneyed  return*  ' 

Dt  is  the  glory  at  the  a^mtigefitf^iitfl  in  tbe  physical  worlds  tbat 
beauty  and  ntilifty  mostly  go  together.  The  fofmer,  ia  Hast  an^ 
always  reached,  and  is  the  boon  to  tenopt  the  mind  onward' ioT^ 
gieareh.  By  and  by  the  practical  oomea  forth  in  abandance,  ind 
flien  mind  has  its  double  reward.  We  haVe  fiAli  that  the  slotw 
growing  tree,  which  (br  years  is  expanding  in  leaiy  beatity,  wiii 
yet  afford  a  ridr  retttm  .*  at  last  the  bod^  aipfiear ;  th(^  the  fiowera 
open  out  in  their  splendor;  and  fihally, both  beanty  and  u^ty  ofb* 
times  reach  their  climax  together,  in  the  ripened  ^ndii,  one  heigiit^ 
ening  the  effect  of  the  other.  Sodi  should  be  our  fiuth  in  the 
study  of  nature;  for  however  dry  the  work  of  him  who  delveis,  aut^ 
ture  has  ti*easures  in  proteion  to  reward  ike  labon. 

About  forty-five  years  after  the  twitcihittg  of  Golvani's  frog,  the 
time  of  blossom  and  fruit  came ;  and  such  a  ^racoession  of  benefits 
from  nature  never  before  descended  on  the  globe  in  any  one  ten 
years* 

In  1837,  Pro^sor  Morse,  one  of  our  own  number,  was  already 
setting  up  hie  tel^raph,  bringing  i&to  its  constmction  the  well* 
known  principles  of  the  electro^magnet  and  galvimio  battery ;  «id 
now  telegraphic  threads,  aloMg  which  thought  travels  with  almost 
the  speed  of  li^ht,  are  enveloping  a  large  part  of  the  globe. 

About  the  same  time,  the  fket  of  the  depo^tion  of  copper  fpom  a 
copper  salt,  became  a  productive  principle.  It  was  found  that 
oopper  could  thus  be  deposited  over  an  eograred  plate,  and  a  pen* 
feet  copy  made  at  every  line  or  dot.  The  happy  tlK>ught  soon 
developed  into  a  new  art — ^that  of  electi'otyping.  A  single  en- 
graved plate  eoold  thus  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  the  original 
retained  unhurt. 

But  the  art  was  not  confined  to  this  purpose  alone.  Books,  tiO 
then,  had  been  stereotyped' by  making  a  plaster  ^ast  of  a  surfiice 
of  )BL  page  set  in  type^  and  Iheh  taking  casts  of  lead  in  the  plaster. 
Now  they  take  the  first  cast  in  wax,  cover  its  sur&ce  with  powder^ 
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bkck  lead)  andottriTidt  taitfce  ^vanictifaBfctMy^  >  Tbenee,  it-  Aoon- 
comes  outyA  eaBt;ofi:lh&pftg9.Hi  €dppei\.&r  n«iP6fteffect  thAotthe 
»ild  stereotypes,  nrar6ictspejiitiou8l7.made^aad.mi>re  tumble.  The 
B&le  Hotwe  ib  New  York,  is  now  fiiU.'of  •eleeteof jrpes;  they  scamoefj 
•  frntfirom  iu»7  thing  elae.  i  Th^  AM^fvit^dNeKigiffMrifigs,^  pcofii^ely 
adorning  some  of  ihe  Tract  Hdiiae  pttblieationa^iAiid  many  of  the 
ittuatnted  worku  awl  BBsgasmes  of-  the  cUj,  ate:  pnnted  from  etea- 
tmtypes.aloDe.  Xhnsiibe  gnsait  .art  of  booksmaUiig^  and  therefin^ 
the  whole  world  of  mind,  and  all  th^;ia«a^red.aaf]V^eU  ABseoiAl^Fy 
anl*  reaping.  reBulla  fooln.a  mitum^  ttotgeirmlnaM  first  in  t^at 
iineer  liAtle  pile  of  Yidta^  Vh^h  m  the^  opiaMW  of:  the  economist^ 
ef-itB  time,  waa  of  no  eartUir  uso'to  angr  body.,,  . 
.  'But  if  typeand  engraved  plates,  and  w4)od-cti(8,may:  be  oopi^d^ 
why  not  copy  ctiMT  tUbqgs  iki  the  same  way?  In  fa^  the  prooe^^ 
ii^  used  for  the  .nepvodueliett  (]f  worka  of  ^it;  and  thva  immense 
estabUthmeQlanQW  aqaonfaetore  anedahi^  bnenve  Matues  or  statur 
eftes,  and  baa^reliefii,  in  a  dtyle  of  gfeeoi  be8«4y  and  perfectipn,.and. 
atmoderaie  eoet  . 

ShorUy  after the<fifafceloctiolype8  wera  made,  it.w«»  observed 
lint  the  deposition  ofsiLrer  orgold^ thraugh  galVankmv on  copj>ev, 
and  some  other  metals,  mkrted  as  a  ooovenient  mode  of  pladng ;  and 
ftiNday nearly  allthe wkerimg  and  gildiaig  oft  metal  requited  in  the 
avis,  is  doMe  by  eleotzor^faiftiBg^  Minntefl  now  stand  for  the  hours 
of  ^e  old  regime* 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  if  electro-magnetism  coiild 
move  the  machinery  of  the  telegraph,  and  ttavk  dowik  or  print  off 
the  poascDg  thought  on  paper,  it  wcMild  also  register  the  beata  of  a 
pendulum.  Ory  if  ao  ^nolled,  it  would^  rc|peati  the  beats  of  any  ^ofM 
ckiek  all  over  the  land,  wherever  it  waa  eeni  Akmg  wires  for  the 
purpose.  And  lOready,  In  some  citiesy  they  ane  beginnii^  to  dis* 
tiibttte  and  sell  time  as .  tbcjy  do  90$^  one  sifigile.  time  piece  itminff 
the  town,  as  one  gas  estabUshmeBt  liglu$.  it,  M  Marseiiles,  they 
are,  this  very  year,  potting  timerpieces,  thns^fbd,  into  all  the  hunpa 
oC  the  lamp-posts  aloi^  the  public  streets^  which  jniQr  be  read  at- 
ni^t  aa  well  as  by  day. 

To  our  own  countiy  beloiigq  the  honor  of  this  application  oS  9ei<^, 
oice.     At  this  moment,  the  astronomical  clock  at  Cambridge  bes^ 
time  in  aS  the  railroad  depots  ai, Boston;  and  but  a  few  weeM 
since,  the  Dudley  Observatory;  at  Alba^yi  proposed  to  supply  the 
dty  of  New  York  with  time,  the  observpUxny. drawing  upon  (he. 
stars  for  its  supply.  , 
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•  The  astronomer  has  other  higher  uses  for  the  subtle  agent,  fot 
he  makes  it  his  private  secretary,  requiring  it  to  register  on  paper, 
the  time  of  his  obserrations,  and  help  map  off  the  heavens.  If  a 
strip  of  paper  have  a  straight,  uniform  motion,  and  as  it  moves  on, 
just  touches  the  point  of  a  stationary  pen  or  pencil,  a  mark  is  made 
on  the  paper,  which  obviously  would  be  twice  as  long  for  two  sec- 
(Hids  as  for  one ;  and  so  on.  If  then,  for  every  second,  a  murk  an 
inch  long  were  made,  every  inch  would  represent  a  second.  Thus 
seconds  may  actually  be  converted  into  feet,  and  time  may  be 
measured  by  the  yard-stick;  or  with  a  delicate  scale,  a  second 
may  be  subdivided  into  tenths  and  hundhxlths  of  a  second.  This 
simple  and  ingenious  idea,  the  astronomer  applies  to  his  purposes 
by  means  (^  a  clock  and  a  telegraphic  apparatus ;  and  now  instead 
of  counting  the  ticks  of  his  clock,  he  touches  a  key  at  the  moment 
of  a  transit,  or  other  event  in  the  heavens ;  this  makes  a  check  on 
the  paper,  and  so  marks  the  precise  time,  even  to  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  second.  The  observations  thus  made,  are  not  only  vastly 
more  accurate  than  those  on  the  old  plan,  but  mskj  follow  one 
another  with  incredible  rapidity ;  so  that  in  one  nighty  more  woiic 
can  be  done  than  before  in  a  month. 

This  invention,  the  work  mainly  of  American  mind,  by  which 
electro«magnetism  has  become  the  astronomer's  most  faithful 
assistant,  is  now  introduced  into  some  of  the  best  observatories  of 
Europe. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  points  over  this  continent, 
and  between  Greenwich  and  the  observatories  of  Europe,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  same  means,  and  with  like  accuracy.  This,  too» 
was  an  American  su^estion.  And  when  the  telegraph  wires  now 
in  progress  are  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Washington  and  Greenwich  will  be  as  exactly  known. 
Who  imagined  fifty  years  since,  that  the  galvanic  iluid  would  help 
us  measure  distance  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  geographer  would 
have  cause  to  bless  the  lightning  as  well  as  stars! 

With  equal  facility,  this  agent  has  been  adapted,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  fire  alarm  bells  of  a  city.  Where  employed,  one  man  may 
strike  every  bell  in  the  city,  though  miles  apfurt,  at  the  same  in- 
stant; and  a  slight  movement  of  the  finger  is  all  the  power  he 
exerts ;  at  one  tap,  the  ringing  begins,  and  it  continues  without 
further  efibrt  At  the  same  time,  too,  instantaneous  notice  of  the 
place  of  the  fire  may  be  sent  to  every  engine  house. 

The  same  agent  is  playing  errand-boy  in  hotels,  displacing  the 
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brazen-tongned  messenger^  that  were  regularly  kept  on  file  in  the 
office. 

All  thede,*^and  martj  more  results  might  be  added, — are  devel- 
opments from  that  unseen  force  which  €ralvani  and  Volta  were  the 
first  to  recognize,  after  the  World  was  ahnost  Jtfly-eight  hundred 
year 9  old/ 

In  this  review  of  the  useful  in  science,  I  have  left  wholly  unno- 
ticed the  beantifal  results  of  photography,  ^d  other  uncounted 
g^s  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  ike  contributions  also  from  the 
departments  of  light,  heat,  and  natural  history^  that  are  variously 
enriching  the  world.  But  I  must  stop  her^,  my  illustrations,  for 
want  of  time.  I  think  X  have  abundantly  shown  that  this  modem 
age  far  transcends  the  ancient  world,  through  its  obedience  to  the 
injunction.  Subdue^  and  have  dominion;  that  man  has  thereby 
grown  in  wisdom  and  power,;  that  progress  in  science  is  hence 
demanded  as  our  bounden  duty.  Every  principle  of  our  being 
prompts  to  its  study:  our  love  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
truth ;  our  eagerness  for  startling  de^etopments  or  novelties  ;  our 
ambition  as  a  nation  to  rise  in  w^th  and  honor;  our  very  avarice: 
all  urge  us  to  search  out  nature's  laws.  And  those  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  will  also  appreciate  the  still  nobler  sentiment, 
that  God  is  ^ere  making  displays  of  his  glory,  and  giving  lessons 
to  man  on  a  subject  loftier  than  art,  even  his  own  transcendent 
wisdom  in  the  great  plan  of  creation. 

Science  is  an  unfailing  source  of  good.  And  as  the  laws  of  God 
are  universal,  even  more  so  than  air  and  water,  so  every  new  de- 
velopment is  destined  to  bestow  some  universal  blessing  on  man- 
kind. Complain  not,  if  the  reward  be  long  delayed.  Man  has  not 
the  prescience  that  entitles  him  to  declare  any  truth  in  nature  use- 
less, however  barren  to  present  view.  The  tree  and  fruit  come 
from  the  germ ;  and  no  one  will  denounce  the  seed  because  the 
blossoms  are  not  yet  visible. 

If  evil  appears  mixed  with  the  good,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
so  mixed  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  this  is  its  only  source.  The 
face  of  nature  is  as  pure  as  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  if,  in 
our  looking,  we  see  aught  that  is  bad,  it  is  a  graft  ftx>m  tainted 
humanity. 

The  working  of  self-reliant  mind,  not  the  study  of  nature,  has 
been  the  prolific  source  of  error  in  philosophy  and  reKgion.  Proud 
man,  trusting  to  himself,  lodging  within  for  knowledge,  and  hoping 
by  simple,  unaided  thought,  to  &thom  the  depths  of  nature  as  well 
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as^mind,  has  reached  one  ei^ior  after  another;  and  thus  pantheism 
and  other  false  systems  of  belief  hare  been  engendered. 

Mind,  through  its  intuitive  principles,  and  its  capacity  of  culti- 
Tadon  and  development,  is  made  for  the  contemplation  of  God's 
works  and  word ;  and  it  is  our  exalted  privilege  thus  to  he  pupils,— y 
pupils  dthe  infinite  God,  himself  our  teacher  and  our  study.  For 
hiB  works  and  his  word  are  two  revelations  of  himself  which  Jie 
has  adapted  to  our  finite  natures: — the  Jirsty  a  manifesiatioaof 
God  the  Creator,  displaying  his  wisdom,  power  and  beneficence; 
the  ieeond,  a  manifestation  of  God  the  Supreme  lluler,  exhibiting 
his  holiness  and  love,  and  having  its  consummation  in  the  advent 
of  Christ,  who  is  "  God  with  us,**  the  light  and  life  of  the  soul.  In 
apprehending  spiritual  things,  we  thus  are  not  left  to  ourselves;  we 
even  have  besides  this  revelation,  the  aid  of  tlie  ever-present  Diyine 
Spirit  And  with  regard  to  God's  works,  we  search  our  own  minds 
in  vain  fbr  truth:  but  looking  to  the  works  themselves,  we  fijid 
wisdom  welling  up  even  at  our  feet  This  wisdom  is  that  we  call 
science,  the  science  of  nature. 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  dread  of  'this  science  that  is  so  often 
displayed,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  real  origin  of  mischief,  as  faj^ 
as  it  is  intellectual,  is  in  that  old  method  of  philosophy  which  ma^ef 
systems  of  nature  out  of  baseless  cogitations. 

Geology,  of  all  the  sciences,  has  been  most  denounced  for  alleged- 
infidelity :  and  yet  it  is  the  very  one  among  them,  that  has  come 
most  valiantly  and  successfully  to  the  combat  against  error.  It  is 
proving,  what  none  other  could  prove,  that  God's  hand,  omnipotent 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  bounties,,  has  again  and  again  been  out- 
stretched over  the  earth ;  that  no  senseless  develqpmfei^  principle 
evolved  the  beasts  of  the  field  out  of  monads^  and  men  out  of  mcop 
keys,  but  that  all  caiu  ^e  clain^  parentage  in  the  Infinite  Author^ 
that  the  earth  has  been  ordered  through  a  long  hisU>i7>  in  its  plant- 
and  animal  life^  its  accumulating  rocM  and  miners,  its  rising 
mountains,  shaping  continents,  and  deepening  seas^  with  reference 
to  man,  his  whole  intellectual  and  religious  development  Xm^t 
fold  power  beyond  that  from  any  other  source,  is  thus  given  to  the 
evidence  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose  in  creation ;  and  this 
established,  we  have  the  highest  proof  nature  can  afiSbrd  of  a  per> 
sonal  God  over  creation. 

Science  should  not  be  feared*  Her  progress  is  upward  as  weH 
as  onward,  to  qlearer  and  dearer  visicms  of  infinite  beaefioenoe. 
Her  platfornd  is.not  a  shifting  one.    She  stands  en  truth,  looAoag 
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wistfully  to  brighter  realms  aboye.  And  itf  yflvle  m  eager  gaze^ 
her  conceptions  respecting  regions  jet  unreached  are  vague>  9t  m 
anj  waj  erroneous,  each  step  forward  is  to  a  higher  levels  wh^re 
she  may  resolve  what  before  was  dimly  seen.  Thus  siie.  rifles  from 
truth  to  loftier  truth,  dispelling  the  error  that  may  be  mangled  with 
her,  deductions.  Press  her  forwai^d,  then,  with  aH  your  laight ;  for 
in  her  progress,  the  finite  is  taking  proffered  strength  from  the  la* 
finite.    It  is  cowardly,  it  is  wrong  to  "God  and  ourselves,  to  doubt*^ 

The  Atheism  whijch  has  long  possessed  much  of  the  intellectual 
philosophy  of  man,  may  and  will  strive  to  use  the  developments  of 
^ence  for  its  ends ;  and  in  this  evil  world,  a  bli^ting  infiuenee 
from  such  a  source  will  long  be  felt.  But  the  course  of  research  m 
(ending  to  ward  off  the  evil,  and  make  science  what  by  divine  ajH 
pointment  she  must  be,  the  faithful  handmaid  of  sacred  truth. 

A  pestilential  cloud  has  recently  passed  over  the  country,  which 
has  marked  its  track  every  where  with  infidelity.  It  was  not  a 
natural  emanation  from  God's  works,  but  the  same  ija  origin  with 
the  vapors  that  shrouded  the  world  in  the  ages  of  superstition^ 
when  mind  was  oppressed  by  its  own  imaginings.  Scientific  men 
have  often  been  blamed  for  a  want  of  interest  in  the  phenomena. 
But  it  was  mainly  power  drawn  from  nature  by  faithful  research^ 
that  annihilated  those  spirits,  black,  white,  and  grizzled,  of  olden 
time;  and  surely  there  cian  be  no  less  hostility  to  the  breed  now. 
The  height  of  the  pestilence  has  passed;  and  the  best  preventive 
of  another  return  we  can  offer,  is  a  strong  infusion  of  inductive 
science. 

We  have  reason  fbr  gratalation,  that  our  conntry  Is  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  scientific  culture.  A  general 
mOFvement  in  its  favor,  is  in  progress  over  the  land.  From  the 
east  to  the  far  west,  from  the  noith  to  the  south,  there  is  a  rising 
voice  calling  for  this  knowledge  that  makes  nature  our  helpmeet 
in  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  our  instructor  in  lofty  truth.  Uni- 
versities are  planned  in  various  States :  more  than  one  has  been 
pfojected  in  New  York  State  akme,  and  in  her  great  city,  a  mag- 
nificent temple  consecrated  to  industrial  science  now  stands  nearly 
conplete.  Endowments  are  made  to  Hds  and  that  institution,  to 
meet  the  urgent  want  Six  years  since,  the  half  century  closed,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  semi-centennial  sermons  then  preached,  were  main- 
ly on  the  triumphs  of  science  in  the  fifty  years  just  passed;  and  al- 
though not  so  recognized,  it  was  in  hct  a  scientific  jubilee.  It  wa£f  fbl- 
lowed  soon  by  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  at  London,  and  then 
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another  in  New  York,  and  others  since  in  Europey-<-all  tending 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  true  basis  of  national 
greatness,  the  harmonious  blending,  under  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  of  Art,  Science,  and  Heligion; — Science  bestowing  her 
profusion  of  gifts  on  genial  and  pliant  Art,  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  her  first  fruits  to  jl^ligion;  while  Beligion  is  pointing  both 
Science  and  ^rt  upward  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  guidr 
ing  Uicm  in  the  way  of  truth'  and  righteousness. 

But  while  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  nature-truth  is  appre- 
ciated throughout  the  land,  it  is  not  clear  to  all,  what  b  the  beat 
mode  of  supplying  the  need,  or,  in  other  words,  what  kind  of 
schools  of  science  and  art,  the  country  demands. 

It  is  plain  that  they  must  be  of  various  grades.  There  may  be 
the  trade  school  for  the  child,  especially  such  children  as  are  ob- 
jects of  charity.  There  should  be  other  schools  for  youth  fre- 
quenting our  institutes,  and  for  journeymen  in  all  the  various  trade9 
of  the  country ;  and  then  still  higher  schools,  where  teachers  shall 
be  taught,  which  shall  be  head  fountains  of  knowledge  supplying 
the  land  with  its  engineers,  its  architects,  its  agriculturists,  ita 
thoroughly  grounded  mechanics,  as  weU  as  its  chemists  and  pro* 
ficients  in  theoretical  science. 

In  most  of  the  schemes  for  these  higher  institutions  which  are 
brought  forward,  there  are  two  prominent  errors  demanding  brief 
consideration. 

First,  what  is  thought  to  be  needed  is  the  practical  mainly. 
None  of  your  theories,  they  say,  but  the  practical,  unaware  that 
the  practical  rests  upon  the  true  scientific  as  its  basis,  and  that  the 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  as  they  are  one  in  their  aim,  and  parts 
of  the  same  system  of  truth. 

But,  secondly,  where  science  seems  to  be  appreciated,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  be  content  with  a  meager  allowance;  or,  with  careful 
regard  to  economy  to  get  out  of  one  man  the  duty  of  half  a  dozen. 

In  a  small  village,  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  only  a  little  of  each, 
are  necessarily  gathei*ed  into  a  single  shop.  In  striking  contrast 
with  this  appear  the  multiplication  of  warehouses  and  profusion  of 
each  kind  of  product  found  in  a  large  city.  America  has  always 
been  to  Europe,  as  regards  its  means  of  scientific  instruction,  like 
the  country  to  the  city.  But  are  we  always  to  remain  a  country 
village  along  side  of  Europe?  With  twenty-eight  millions  of  pop- 
ulation may  we  not  yet  have  city  privileges? 

Even  little  Saxony,  with  a  population  less  than  two  millions — 
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about  the  size  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,-— 
has  a  Minmg  School  with  thirteeb  professor^,  delivering  lectures 
on  PkjBicB,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Descriptive  and 
Practical  Geometry,  Mining  Machinery,  Metallurgy,  the  Blowpipe, 
Assaying,  Mining  Jurisprudence,  Drawing,  and  the  French  Lanr 
guage,  while  fhe  greatest  number  of  Professors  that  in  the  Amer* 
ican  mind  was  ever  dreamed  to  be  necessary  in  such  an  institution 
is  two:  a  professor  of  mining,  who  «honld  also  be  a  geologist  and 
a  mineralogist,  and  a  metallurgical  professor.  Indeed  these  two 
distinct  branches  many  would  think  might  be  in  the  hands  of  one, 
although  no  mining  company  would  trust  its  furnaces  to  the  min- 
ing engineer,  or  the  sinking  of  shafts  to  the  reducer  of  ores. 

But  Saxony,  although  so  limited  in  teritory,  has,  besides  this 
mining  school,  a  University  of  one  hundred  and  nine  professors 
and  instructors ;  also  five  schools  of  arts  and  design,  with  thirty 
instructors;  and  seventeen  trade  schools  of  the  first  grade,  with 
ninety-three,  in  the  country  towns,  of  lower  grades. 

Saxony  is  a  fair  example  of  most  European  states.  There  is 
no  counting  of  dollars  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  educating  boys  per 
head,  as  if  raising  cattle,  but  a  wise  determination  to  have  the  best 
of  educational  institutions  at  any  expense. 

Bulssia,  thought  of  by  many  as  a  land  of  semi-barbarism,  has  at 
St  Petersburg  a  school  of  mines  with  forty-three  professors,  which 
is  furnished  with  splendid  cabinets  of  minerals,  ores,  and  models ; 
and  among  the  models,  there  are  great  subterranean  rooms,  show- 
ing the  whole  inner  structure  of  mines,  into  which  you  may  de- 
scend and  examine  the  underground  works. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  forestry,  having  in  view  the  culture 
of  trees,  which  has  its  immense  gardens  or  forests  of  both  indi- 
genous trees  and  species  brought  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  besides  cabinets  of  all  kinds  of  woods;  and  it  controls  a 
corps  of  emissaries,  which  it  dispatches  over  the  land  for  the  care 
of  the  trees  of  the  empire. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  seventy-five  subordinate  mining 
establishments  with  two  hundred  and  forty  teachers  and  near  seven 
thousand  scholars ;  also,  an  extensive  central  school  of  agriculture, 
with  various  subordinate  establishments;  also  another  central 
school  of  industrial  mechanics,  and  chemistry;  another  of  engineer- 
ing; and  so  on. 

There  are  certainly  some  things  in  which  we  are  not  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  shall  we  not  look  abroad  and  learn 
wisdom?    It  is  well  known  that  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age, 
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and  secure  success,  broad  plans  and  large  capital  are  required. 
So  in  educational  institutians,  like  those  of  which  we  speak,  two 
or  three  associated  professors  may  do  something:  but  a  small 
school  will  only  creep  along,  and  may  be  crushed  by  ambitious 
rivals.  We  shall  find,  however,  a  different  result,  if  the  school  ex- 
pand to  an  efficient  size : — if  it  become  a  place,  Where  the  ag- 
riculturist can  obtain  a  complete  agricultural  education,  from 
chemistry,  geology  and  the  nature  of  soils,  to  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  animals;  where  the  mechanic  may  learn 
nil  that  pertains  to  the  metals  and  other  material  in  machinery,  all 
the  applications  of  chemistry  he  requires,  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
methods  of  applying  power,  and  whate^ser  is  novel  or  instructiTB 
in  the  most  recent  patents;  where  those  following  the  chemical 
ai*ts,  shall  be  equally  well  supplied  with  a  good  foundation,  and 
principles  as  exemplified  in  different  branches  of  manufacture; 
where  the  architect  and  engineer  shall  find  instruction  on  build- 
ing material  and  cements,  in  the  nmthematics  of  arches,  bridges 
and  structures  generally,  in  physics,  the  use  of  instruments,  prac- 
tical engineering  and  drawing,  in  the  principles  of  taste  and  the 
history  of  works  of  this  and  past  times ;  where,  too,  those  who  would 
pursue  science  for  its  own  sake  shall  be  aided  in  acquiring  all  that 
science  can  teach,  that  they  may  go  yet  deeper  in  research,  and 
bring  to  light  other  facts  and  principles  to  increase  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  toiling  man. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  should  go  together  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  sufficient  to  produce  results  of  value.  Let  each  one 
whose  pursuits  bear  on  the  arts  or  sciences  compute  what  his  spe- 
cial department  requires,  and  then  let  all  the  results  be  combined, 
the  decision  will  assuredly  be  that  we  need  for  efficiency  a  great 
institution,  something  corresponding  to  the  country  in  its  extent  and 
enterprise. 

Why  is  it  that  France,  without  mines  and  with  few  re£k>urces,  is 
yet  one  of  the  wealthiest  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  advance  of 
others  in  the  quality  of  many  of  her  manufactures.  France  knows 
that  there  is  inexhaustible  wealth  in  nature's  laws,  and  encourages 
science  among  all  grades  in  society.  She  has  her  many  schools  of 
science  in  which  the  practical  and  theoretical  are  conjoined,  and 
all  under  thorough  organization. 

At  Paris  there  is  the  great  Central  School  (L'Fcole  Centrale,) 
the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  School  of  Mines,  the  Polytechnic  School,  besides  the 
famous  Garden  of  Plants,  an  institution  with  vast  museums  and 
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these,  thei'e'  are  schools  &r  special'  departments  distributed  over 
t!ie  empire,  meeting  Ifhe  maifs  of  every  particular  manufacture  in 
kllfts<!fetifils.   ' 

•^  The'  FreilcH  govelmmeht  diri^ts  fepecial  attention  to  the  art  of 
^iissign  and  'improvement  of  aHistic  'skill  and  taste  amdng  the  pe6- 
Tple;  having  'tWa  Wit  tb  6iec  that  taste  expefiided  on  iron  or  copper 
Way  multiply  maiiyibH' its  prime  f  altte,  t^le  mere  laboi^  adds 
hat  a  smi&ll  jil^rbentage.'  The  nation  eibfCourages  espedally  chemv 
4ca!  mvestigition,  and  reaps  one  of  its  rewards  in  hiiving  dyes  that 
'CiSaim  universal  admiration',  throwing  into  bad  repute  our  Merrf- 
tiia^^'imftations ;  md  having  colors  for  pcrrcelain,  that  also  reproskih 
tis.  These  are  two  out  of  many  examples  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

'Prises  also  are  antiually  offered  for  new  discoveries  or  investi- 
gbtione,  and  every  'incentivB  thrown  doit  to  ^entific  activity. 
'Prom'thiST  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  proceeds  very 
much  of  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  French  nation. 
'  England  saw  the  eohth-a»t  to  her  disadvantage  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhsbl^ott  in  Londbn,  and  has  since  organized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  aimong  the  departments  of  the  govem- 
Ment)  designed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  scientific  and  polytechnic 
instruction  over  the  land;  and  to  this  end  £60,000  ($400,000) 
were  appropriated  for  the  last  year. 

A  momenfs  consideration  wiR  help  us  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ing of  such  a  system  of  education.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
pianwe  ^icmtemplate^  would  include  mathematics  to  its  highest 
departments  and  through  its  various  applications;  the  different 
branches  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  geol<^  in  its  grandeur  as 
a  record  of  the  past,  and  also  its  developments  respecting  mmes, 
building  materials  and  soils;  astronomy;  mineralogy,  zo^JlOgy, 
botany;  the  logic  and  |)hiloi&ophy  of  the  inductive  sciences; 
modem  languages,  and  th^  connection  and  origin ;  geography  in 
its  relations  to  climate,  history,  commerce  and  the  progress  of 
liations;  drawing  and  the  history  and  criticism  of  art;  all  these, 
besides  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  in  their  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  institution  in  view  would  open  a  wide 
range  of  university  education  to  those  who  have  not  the  requisite 
liatin  and  Greek  to  pursue  the  ordinary  college  course.  The  plan 
60  blends  the  departments  of  knowledge  taught,  that  the  student,  if 
he  remains  long  enough  to  take  the'  benefits  offered,  will  come  forth, 
No.  6.— [Vol.  n.,  No.  2.]— 2^ 
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not  shaped  only  for  a  single  narrow  channel  of  life,  but  with  culti- 
vated intellect  and  broad  views  of  the  world* 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  make  proficients  in  special  depart- 
ments fitted  for  stations  of  responsibility,  men,  who  have  acquired 
that  wide  range  of  principles  and  fiuniliarity  with  their  operations, 
which  will  render  science  a  tool  in  the  hand  for  farther  progress. 
You  now  rarely  find  one  among  our  common  mechanics  who  knows 
the  various  qualities  of  the  metals  he  is  working  with,  or  the  laws 
of  motion  connected  with  machinery,  or  what  is  new  or  old,  ex- 
ploded or  accepted,  among  inventions.  And  one  ocmsequence  is, 
that  the  man,  although  of  much  general  intelligence,  is  confined  to 
his  single  thread,  year  after  year :  another ^  that  his  talents,  if  he 
have  ingenuity,  will. often  be  wasted  on  worthless  inventions,  or 
efforts  to  work  out  what  was  long  since  known,  or  perhaps  in  labo- 
rious pursuit  after  that  mechanical  ign%9  fahiut^  perpetual  motion. 
Instead  of  starting  with  existing  knowledge  to  work  successfully  to 
a  higher  level,  he  is  groping  in  the  daikness  that  was  long  since 
dispelled  ftx)m  the  walks  of  true  science  and  art. 

There  has  recently  been  a  ^^  perpetual  motion"  machine  in  this 
region.  The  inventor  knew  the  deception  he  was  practising. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  mechanics  that  saw  it  were  more  than  half 
satisfied  that  the  great  problem  had  been  here  solved,  and  incredu- 
lous science  proved  at  fault.  But  should  the  secret  be  divulged, 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  they  were  deceived.  All  the 
arts  afford  similar  illustrations  of  wasted  means  and  misspent 
powers. 

Again,  such  an  institution  would  furnish  men  able  to  teach  and 
spread  sound  knowledge  around  them,  and  so  raise  the  standard  of 
art  education,  besides  protecting  multitudes  from  follies  and  foolish 
expenditure. 

Again,  it  would  call  into  play  the  latent  talent  of  thousands  that 
now  tread  only  in  beaten  paths,  and  open  numberless  channels  of 
labor  almost  unoccupied.  It  would  cultivate  general  taste,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  all  our  manufactures.  It 
would  tend  to  render  the  laws  of  nature  universal  in  their  benefits, 
by  placing  them  at  the  command  of  the  many  over  the  land.  With 
such  results,  the  institution  would  assuredly  become  a  chief  source 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  illustrating  our  poverty  as  an  industrial 
people,  that  Mr.  Goodyear,  now  in  Paris,  could  not  find  the  taste 
or  artists  here,  able  to  design  or  make  the  articles  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  development   of  the   India  rubber  manufacture. 
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There  is,  too,  the  still  wider  fact,  that  very  manj  of  the  arts  are 
pursued  in  this  country  only  through  artists  imported  from  Europe. 

We  should  have  our  own  centers  of  strength  and  vitality;  and 
this  we  aim  to  secure.  With  a  plan  of  education  of  the  kind  ex- 
plained fully  carried  out,  the  country  may  hope  to  take  a  stand  on 
terms  of  equality  with  other  dviHzed  nations. 

Here  is  a  system  of  internal  improvements  that  looks  deeper 
than  to  the  welfare  of  harbors  and  rivers*  It  strikes  at  the  work- 
ing mind  of  the  nation.  It  takes  its  station  above  the  common  and 
high  schools,  to  receive  the  youths  there  prepared  with  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  fit  them  for  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in 
the  sciences,  commerce,  manu&ctures,  agriculture,  and  other  walks 
oflife. 

The  results  looked  for,  will  not  be  the  outflow  of  the  University 
in  itself  alone.  For  such  University  schools  produce,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  subordinate  schools.  The  lower  trade  schools,  where 
the  details  of  each  trade  shall  be  taught,  will  multiply  over  the 
land  in  every  town  or  county,  as  part  of  the  fruits  of,  the  system. 
The  university  must  first  exist  to  afibrd  the  teachers  for  such 
schools.  Once  in  full  action,  a  flow  of  benefits  will  proceed  from 
it  that  will  cover  the  continent. 

I  have  said  that  the  age  was  calling  for  schools  of  science,  and 
that  many  attempts  are  making  through  the  land  to  meet  the  call. 

The  question  with  us  is,  shall  this  be  the  great  seat  of  learning 
for  the  country  ?  Shall  the  institution  which  took  root  with  almost 
the  first  germs  of  civilization  on  the  continent,  and  which  has 
spread  its  branches  widely,  so  as  to  be  second  to  none  in  its  com- 
pass and  influence,  still  continue  to  expand  with  the  expanding 
mind  of  the  world  ?  Or,  shall  we  be  content  with  the  past,  and  see 
others  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  through  the  new  vigor 
derived,  rise  beyond  us,  till  like  other  shaded  plants,  Yale  shall 
begin  to  dwindle,  her  laurels  fade  ? 

Ten  years  since,  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts 
was  projected  (and  the  following  year  instituted,)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Yale  College,  to  cover  special  instruction  in  general  and 
practical  science  and  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  At  that 
time,  in  1846,  the  Yale  School  of  Science,  embracing  chemistry 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  was  commenced,  under  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  Professor  John  Pitkin  Norton, 
the  latter,  to  our  grief  and  great  loss,  since  deceased.  They  worked 
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zealously,  and  for  naught  but  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge ;  for  the  inocnne  of  the  year  neyer 
exceeded  its  expenditures.  This  school  has  continued  its  exist- 
ence, and  in  it,  many  of  the  best  young  chemists  of  the  land  have 
taken  their  first  steps  in  science.  A  professor  of  engineering  has 
since  been  added;  and  already  ove^  300  pupils  have  been  here 
under  instruction.  As  the  school  now  stands,  it  has  a  professor  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  a  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
one  of  metallurgy,  one  of  engineering,  and  through  its  connecti<Mi 
with  Yale  College,  one  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  general  zo5logy ; 
in  other  words,  as  is  seen,  one  professor  corresponds  to  a  whcde 
school  of  professors  abroad.  Moreover  the  school  is  without  en- 
dowment. Still,  there  is  here  an  organization,  embracing  nearly 
all  that  is  required  in  theoretical  science,  with  a  part  of  the  practi- 
cal ;  and  though  incomplete,  it  has  had  a  good  measure  of  success. 

The  present  organization  only  needs  expansion,  and  adaptation 
to  broader  purposes;  that  is,  a  full  corps  of  professors,  so  that  the 
several  sciences  and  arts  shall  all  be  subjects  profoundly,  and  not 
one-sidedly  taught;  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  in- 
cluded that  thorough  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  geography, 
history,  language,  taste,  and  inductive  reasoning,  which  will  make 
the  graduate  an  educated  man,  and  an  honor  to  the  university. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  Collie  faculty,  and  others  on  the  ground, 
are  ready  to  cooperate  toward  this  great  end. 

As  the  different  departments  contemplated  in  the  plan  are  all 
embraced  in  one  school,  each  does  not  require  an  independent 
corps  of  teachers;  for  a  professor  may  instruct  in  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent sections,  without  much  increased  labor.  A  full  organization, 
therefore,  could  be  accomplished  with  only  a  moderate  number  of 
men,  not  much  exceeding  the  corps  of  a  school  for  a  single  depart- 
ment abroad. 

The  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  requires  also  a  building, 
containing  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and  a  museum  of  specimens 
and  models ;  it  needs,  too,  a  farm  for  the  agricultural  department. 

The  museum,  moreover,  should  be  a  spacious  one,  cont^ning 
collections  connected  with  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school: 
specimens  in  natural  history;  seeds,  soils,  implements  and  plans 
for  the  section  of  agriculture;  models  of  bridges,  arches,  buildings, 
roads,  aqueducts,  samples  of  materials  for  construction,  and  a  cab- 
inet of  physical  apparatus,  for  the  sections  of  engineering  and 
architecture ;  collections  of  machines,  models  of  new  inventions, 
involving  important  principles,  and  collections  of  materials  and  im- 
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plements  for  the  sectioii  of  induBtrial  meclmnics,  collections  of  art* 
prodacts  in  all  their  stages  of  perfection,  and  their  manj  varieties; 
collections  of  ores,  and  metallargical  products,  models  of  mines 
and  furnaces  for  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  In 
&ct,  the  museum  should  lecture  to  the  eye,  and  thoroughly  in  all 
the  sections  represented,  so  that  no  one  could  walk  through  the  halls 
without  profit.  It  should  be  a  place  where  the  public  passing  in 
and  out,  should  gather  something  of  the  spirit^  and  much  of  the 
knowledge,  of  the  institution. 

Already,  through  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  a  fine  lot  has  been  set  apart  conditionally  for  the  school, — 
one  more  beautiful  or  more  convenient  could  not  be  found  in  or 
about  the  city.  The  condition  is  simply  that  of  occupation  and  our 
having  the  means  of  success.  No  city  in  the  land  is  a  more  favor^ 
able  place  for  such  an  institution.  The  presence  of  the  College, 
her  large  libraries  and  mineral  collections,  her  professors  and 
means  of  instruction,  give  it  a  vast  advantage,  being  a  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  school  greater  than  we  can  estimate. 

There  is  another  need,  which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  as  it  re- 
quires its  own  liberal  foundation.  I  refer  to  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. Yale,  to  this  time,  has  none.  The  temporary  arrange- 
ment on  College  grounds,  where  the  Clarke  telescope  stands,  merits 
many  honorable  words  for  directing  early  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  for  its  able  contributions  to  astronomical  science.  But  it  is  not 
an  observatory,  and  has  not  been  so  regarded ;  and  one  fine  in- 
strument, the  gift  to  the  College  of  William  Hillhouse,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  is  stored  away  for  want  of  a  place  to  mount  it,  while  an 
astronomical  dock,  from  the  same  generous  donor,  is  wasting  time 
in  the  Library.  May  Yale,  which  had  an  early  start  in  this  de- 
partment, be  unsurpassed  in  her  equipments,  whenever  the  time  for 
action  comes.  The  regions  of  space  to  their  farthest  penetrable 
limits,  will  then  be  within  her  range  of  vision  and  study. 

The  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  here  instituted  to 
embrace  these  various  subjects,  stands  on  the  same  independent 
basis  with  that  of  theology,  law  or  medicine.  While  each  is  alike 
independent  of  the  College  proper,  or  academic  department,  one 
mantle  covers  all,  and  the  same  seal  and  the  same  honored  name 
are  affixed  to  all  the  diplomas. 

My  remarks  thus  &r  have  had  special  reference  to  scientific 
courses  of  study,  since  these  are  less  generally  understood,  and  are 
more  neglected  among  us,  than  those  of  any  other  branch  of  educa- 
tion.   But  the  plan  does  not  stop  here :  only  a  little  wider  expan- 
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sion  of  the  scheme, — such  as  is  contemplated,  in  fact, — and  it  will 
cover  the  highest  branches  of  literary  as  well  as  scientific  educa- 
tion, adapted  to  carry  forward  the  graduate  of  the  College,  through 
a  full  university  system  of  classical  or  other  studies.  Let  there  be 
a  one  or  two  years  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  arranged, 
which  shall  include  general  history,  philology,  ethnology,  belles 
lettres,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  other  intellectual  studies,  and 
the  number  of  resident  graduates  would  greatly  increase,  and  a 
new  era  dawn  upon  American  learning.  Not  till  this  is  accom- 
plished, will  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  projected, 
.  become  a  realized  fact  Not  till  then,  can  we  hope  to  prevent  our 
youth  from  seeking  in  the  atmosphere  of  Crcrmany  the  knowledge 
for  which  they  yearn.  The  tide  in  that  direction  is  on  the  con- 
stant increase.  In  one  year,  out  of  a  dozen  students  in  the  Yale 
scientific  school,  half  of  them  left  for  Europe ;  and  the  walks  of 
literature  illustrate  the  same  fact  It  is  surely  time  for  earnest 
and  determined  action. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni: — 
The  plan  is  before  you.  It  bears  its  own  evidence  that  in  the 
will  of  her  men  and  the  breadth  of  her  aims,  Yale  is  determined  to 
be  up  to  the  times.  The  desire  is  manifest  that  the  College,  as  it 
now  stands,  shall  not  longer  mark  the  limit  of  American  training 
in  literature  or  science,  but  that  higher  paths  be  laid  out,  and 
broader  fields  surveyed  and  occupied. 

Notwithstanding  the  clouds  about  our  political  horizon,  we  believe 
that  America,  free  America,  is  to  be  the  hope  of  the  world;  that 
she  will  yet  take  the  lead  among  the  nations,  in  population,  wealth, 
education,  benevolence,  and  all  that  adorns  humanity.  And  in  this 
,  growing  nation,  we  see  our  revered  Alma  Mater,  great  also, — un- 
excelled j  in  the  number  of  her  students,  beyond  every  other;  in 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  youths — but  we  would  not 
boast  The  first  university  in  the  leading  nation  of  the  globe,-^ 
dare  we  hope  it?  Why  not  let  it  so  be?  Why  not  have  here, 
in  this  land  of  genial  infiuences,  beneath  these  noble  elms,  that 
seem  like  a  realization  of  the  classic  shades  of  Greece, — but  where 
a  higher  philosophy  than  that  of  Socrates,  the  philosophy  that  cen- 
ters in  Christ  our  chiefest  glory,  is  the  pervading  spirit, — why  not 
have  here.  The  American  University, — where  nature's  laws 
shall  be  taught  in  all  their  fullness,  and  intellectual  culture  reach 
its  highest  limit !  The  afiluei^  ft  nature  should  be  our  model]: 
and  if  so,  the  greater  th^^oiy  t*  this  seat  of  learning,  and  the 
vaster  the  blessing  to  cur  country  and  the  world. 
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I  HAVE  the  honor  to  address  the  members  of  that  profession, 
vhicb,  above  any  other  vocation,  must  form  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  control  its  destiny.  It  is  impossible  to  unduly  magnify 
your  office :  every  day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
Upon  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  you  discharge  its  sol- 
emn functions,  depends  the  successful  issue  of  those  great  social 
problems  which  are  committed  to  the  American  people  for  a  prac- 
tical solution ;  and  if  it  shall  be  the  iate  of  what  have  been  tech- 
nically called  the  learned  professions  to  lose  their  relative  influence 
in  society,  it  will  be  because  you  have  educated  the  popular  mind 
up  to  their  level;  and  then,  of  eourse,  your  profession  takes  the 
ascendency. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  becomes  you  to  cherish  a  sound  and 
.  wholesome  enthusiasm  in  respect  of  that  great  work  to  which  you 
have  devoted  yourselves.  Above  most  other  employments,  it  is  a 
work  which  needs  this  stimulus.  In  some  departments  of  Ufe,  men 
may  work  simply  for  wages,  and  still  do  their  work  well.  Not  so 
with  you.  Considering  the  solid  amount  of  labor  that  is  required 
of  you,  and  the  immense  importance  of  your  i^ork — so  far  as  money 
IS  concerned — ^you  are  more  poorly  paid  than  any  class  of  persons 
in  Christendom.  If  gold  and  silver  are  what  yon  want,  you  will  do 
&r  better  to  study  French  cookery  for  a  month,  and  then  practice 
as  artisU  in  the  matter  of  bodily,  rather  than  mental  feeding.  But 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are  actuated  by  higher  motives.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  you  can  engage  in  so  arduous  and  re- 
i^nsible  a  business  as  that  which  you  have  chosen,  without  a  nat- 
ural love  of  the  profession.  And  this  very  taste  is,  in  itself,  of  an 
elevated  and  unselfish  character — the  best  possible  assurance  of 
ftithfulness  and  success  in  your  work. 

The  thought  of  universal  education  is  comparatively  modem. 
Among  our  ancestors,  it  was  never  dreamed  of  that  the  stores  of 
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knowledge  were  intended  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  mankind :  a  few 
of  Heaven's  fitvorites  might  be  aUowed  to  read  and  write,  and  exer- 
dae  their  mental  facnlties  within  certain  defined  limits ;  while  the 
rest  of  mankind  toughened  their  mnscles  bj  phjsoal  labor,  or  re- 
laxed their  weary  frame  in  animal  enjoyments. 

And  there  are  men  among  us  who  are  still  haunted  with  the  fear 
tbat  we  are  carrying  this  matter  of  education  too  fur,  and  who  think 
it  a  somewhat  perilous  experiment  to  train  all  classes  of  men  to  think 
and  investigate.  There  may  be  somewhat  of  a  selfish  pride  con- 
nected with  this  fear.  Those  who  have  a  funded  interest  in  any 
great  monopoly,  are  generally  rather  shy  of  ambidous  rivals.  But 
the  great  quesiiQii  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  the  community  to  have 
a  few  learned  men  to  give  direction  to  public  sentiment,  with  a  great 
substratum  of  brute  and  stolid  ignorance,  or  to  let  in  light  and 
warmth  upon  that  dead  material,  and  thus  quicken  it  into  fhiitful- 
ness  and  life. 

In  that  favored  portion  of  the  globe  where  our  lot  is  cast^  this 
point  has  fortunately  been  determined  already,  and  is  now  beyond 
reach  of  re-consideration.  And  yet,  we  labor  under  a  gross  delu- 
sion if  we  imagine  that  the  standard  of  general  education  has 
reached  its  proper  elevation.  The  time  will  come  when  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  education  now  given  to  the  mass  of  our  children, 
will  be  looked  back  upon  as  very  crude  and  imperfect  It  is  supreme 
fdlly  to  sappese  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  perpetuate 
and  keep  alive  the  style  of  education  which  satisfied  our  forefe- 
thers.  In  the  process  of  reform,  we  may  expect  that  occasional 
failures  will  be  Inade :  as  a  man,  in  perfecting  a  machine,  will  fell 
into  many  errors,  and  be  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  cast  aside  por- 
tions of  his  machinery  as  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  this  feet 
should  not  discourage  us ;  we  learn  wisdom  by  our  blunders. 

At  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  our  system  of  common-school  edu- 
cation there  must  lie  a  more  general  interest  on  the  part  of  our  cit- 
iiens  in  this  subject,  and  a  more  profound  conviction  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  whole  welfere  of  the  country ;  an  interest  and  a  con- 
viction that  shall  be  praetieally  manifested  by  pecuniary  appropria- 
tions far  more  liberal  than  have  heretofore  been  made.  It  will  be 
onpossible  long  to  retain  the  talent  and  intelligence  which  are 
needed  to  elevate  our  schools  to  their  proper  condition,  at  the  rate 
of  compensation  which  is  now  paid  to  teadiers ;  and  the  very  high- 
est order  of  ability  ought  to  be  found  among  the  educators  of  the 
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oatioii.  It  should  be  made  for  the  interest  of  men  carefolly  to  train 
themselves  for.  this  special  vooation,  with  the  direct  Tiew  of  making 
it  the  business  of  their  lives. 

If  appropriations  which  are  made  to  public  education  were  in* 
creased  four-fold  it  would  be  in  the  end  a  positive  saving  to  the  com- 
munity. I  will  take  two  villages^  with  the  same  amount  of  population 
and  similar  resources  of  wealth.  In  the  one  we  find  a  substantial 
tJkd  tasteful  edifice,  with  trees  shading  its  ornamented  porch,  attract- 
ive to  the  eye  an<i9ugge6tive  of  pleasant  associations ;  made  comfort- 
able and  cheerful  within ;  furnished  with  the  needed  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate and  enliven  study ;  and  all  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent^ 
well-educated  teacher,  who  is  so  liberally  paid  that  he  can  afford  to 
become  permanent,  and  identify  himself  with  the  interesta  of  the  com* 
munity  in  which  he  discbarges  his  important  functions.  In  the 
other  village  there  stands  an  unpainted,  dreary,  rickety  old  struct- 
ure, placed  where  it  is  hottest  in  summer  and  coldest  in  winter ;  the 
interior  as  repulsive  as  a  jail-cell;  the  walls  begrimed  with  the 
smoke  and  smut  of  many  generations ;  the  ridged  floor  undulating 
as  you  walk  over  it,  and  the  narrow  benches  requiring  a  constant 
efibrt  for  the  children  to  retain  their  seats ;  the  school-books  such 
as  have  been  handed  down  firom  a  former  day,  with  the  inky  im« 
print  on  the  covers  and  the  uncotith  pictures  on  the  leaf  testifying 
to  the  children  of  their  fathers'  skill  and  indolence ;  and  the  whole 
concern  presided  over  by  a  rotation  of  teachers,  kept  on  starvation 
wages,  the  lowest  bidder  being  considered  the  best  instructor. 

Now  look  at  these  two  villages  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  see  how  much  poorer  the  former  has  become  thn>u^ 
its  liberal  expenditure  in  education ;  and  how  much  has  been  gained 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  latter.  Intelligence  and  virtue  have  filled 
the  one  with  wealth  and  comfort ;  ignorance  and  vice  luive  reduced 
the  other  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  every  dollar  judiciously  expended  upon 
education  is  a  dollar  saved.  Far  in  advance  of  most  countries  as  w« 
are,  as  it  respects  this  great  subject,  we  are  still  stammering  through 
our  alphabet.  More  especially  in  our  smaller  towns^  and  in  our  ru* 
ral  districts,  the  progress  we  are  making  in  general  education  is  very 
alow — in  some  regions  almost  imperceptible ;  and  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  people  at  large  can  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  rising  gener^ion,  and  the  obligation  which  they  ai^ 
under  to  provide  for  their  children  a  style  of  education  in  advance 
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of  their  own,  ixnleBS  it  be  by  the  patient  efforts  of  teachers  them- 
selves. Let  them  thoroughly  understand  just  what  is  needed ;  let 
them  feel  in  their  hearts  the  tremendous  interests  that  are  at  stake ; 
let  them  become  fired  with  sacred  enthusiasm,  and  they  may  en- 
kindle lig^t  in  regions  which  are  now  sitting  in  darkneto.  It  is 
hard  work  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  not  only  the  children,  but  the 
fathers ;  to  go  round  from  house  to  house  and  break  up  the  crust  of 
prejudice ;  and  oppose  the  suggestions  of  avarice,  and  listen  pa- 
tiently to  the  croakings  of  stupid  ignorance ;  and  lead  the  father  to 
provide  for  his  child  a  benefit,  the  value  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
competent to  appreciate.  If  this  be  too  much  to  ask  of  them,  they 
can  at  least  endeavor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  with  such 
material  as  they  find  provided  for  them,  trusting  to  the  impression 
which  may  be  thus  produced  upon  the  community  as  tiie  means  of 
liberalizing  their  opinions  and  exciting  their  interest  The  child 
himself  may  become  the  instrument  of  leading  his  father  on  to 
higher  views  of  the  value  of  knowledge.  He  may  carry  home  from 
the  school-room  an  enlightening  and  invigorating  influence  which 
will  break  the  dull  torpor  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  awaken  there 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  shall  gradually  react  upon  the  school-room 
itself  and  lead  to  more  ample  provision  for  its  necessities. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  speak  of  that  which  I  intended  to  make 
the  chief  tofMo  of  remark  this  evening ;  I  wish  now  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  few  particulars,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  important 
that  we  should  seek  to  improve  upon  the  past 

1.  And,  first)  we  must  learn  to  appreciate,  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  physical  conditions  of  a  sound  education.  It  is  to  be 
considered  that,  in  dealing  with  the  child,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
material  organism,  and  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  machine 
should  be  in  good  working  order.  There  is  no  subject,  at  all 
commensurate  in  importance,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected,  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  as  physiology.  Among  what  are  called 
"good  people,^  the  subject  itself  is  regarded  with  a  degree  of  aver- 
sion, as  savoring  of  materialism,  and  as  irreligious  in  its  tendency : 
its  principles  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  if 
the  heart  can  be  set  right,  the  brain  may  be  left  to  itself,  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a  diseased  body  is  rather  conducive  to  spiritual 
health.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  blind  prejudice  that  originally  resist- 
ed the  introduction  of  lightning-rods,  and  the  insurance  of  property, 
aad  vaccination,  and  efforts  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  as  an  unwar- 
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rantable  interference  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  But  let 
any  person  recall  the  experiences  of  his  own  childhood  and  youth, 
and  say,  wheUier,  if  he  had  been  trained  upon  sound  physiolo- 
gical principles,  he  would  not  have  been  intellectually  and  morally 
advanced  far  beyond  his  present  point  of  culture.  Are  not  the  in- 
dolence, the  inertia,  the  want  of  mental  concentration,  laxity  of 
memory,  restiveness  under  discipline,  weariness  of  study,  as  well  as 
numberless  moral  evils,  traceable  to  physical  causes,  which  are,  to 
some  extent,  capable  of  remedy  ?  Why  is  it  that,  sometimes  in  a 
single  hour,  that  task  is  easily  and  cheerfully  accomplished,  over 
which  the  child  had  before  been  hopelessly  groaning  for  a  whole 
day  9  Why  is  it  that  the  school-room,  at  certain  periods,  seems  to 
be  pervaded  witii  the  malaria  of  inattention  and  disorder— every  eye 
roving  listlessly,  mouths  yawning,  legs  and  arms  moving  convul- 
sively, the  teacher  himself  catching  the  infection,  and  beginning  to 
feel  his  vocation  the  most  dreary  and  hopeless  and  unthankful  of  all 
mortal  avocations,  and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  when  he  may 
dismiss  the  school,  and  breathe  the  free  air  again  ?  It  is  precisely 
the  same  reason  which  makes  the  polar  bear  droop  in  a  hot,  stifled 
menagerie.  The  difficulty  is  atmospheric;  and  that  instinctive 
desire  of  the  teacher  for  freedom,  ought  to  suggest  the  remedy. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  great  improvement 
in  the  outward  arrangements  of  education,  in  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  in  their  furniture  and  fixtures,  in  warming  and  ven- 
tilation ;  there  is  also  more  of  variety  in  the  eitercises  of  the  school, 
and,  I  believe,  some  abbreviation  in  the  time  devoted  to  study.  Re- 
membering the  sad  experiences  of  the  school-room  thirty  years  ago, 
I  am  satisfied  of  the  need  of  such  improvement.  Let  us  revive  some 
of  those  early  reminiscences. 

It  ia  a  winter  morning,  and  the  thermometer  stands  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  zero.  Clambering  toilfully  through  the 
drifted  snow,  with  aching  feet  and  tinging  face — ^for  those  were  days 
when  overshoes  and  frir-oaps  for  boys  were  unknown — we  arrive  at 
the  school-room  somewhat  before  the  hour,  in  order  to  be  certain 
to  be  punctual ;  and  there,  in  the  little  entry,  some  ten  feet  square, 
crowded  together  like  bees,  we  wait  the  advent  of  ''the  Master;** 
for  it  ia  not  thought  safe  to  give  us  the  range  of  the  school-room  in 
his  abeenee.  As  the  dodc  strikes  nine,  he  arrives,  and  we  enter. 
Half  an  hour  before,  the  boy,  whose  turn  it  is  to  make  the  fire,  has 
enmded  the  six-pkte  stove,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  with  a  pia^ 
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tfaotic  quantity  of  uDseaaoned  wood,  which  in  some  remote  comer 
is  banning  slowly  to  ignite,  mid  the  smoke  is  oozing  from  the  crev- 
kes,  mocking  the  senses  with  the  smell  of  fire,  that  has  thus  fiur 
affected  the  atmosphere  in  no  other  way.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, we  begin  to  see  the  red  spot  on  the  iron,  which  betokens  ap- 
proaching relief^  the  smoke  somehow  becomes  gradually  absorbed, 
and  distant  objects  are  visible  again.  The  grateful  moment  at  length 
comee,  when  we  are  allowed  in  squads  to  thaw  ourselves  by  drawing 
aronnd  the  iron  altar,  and  extract  the  frost  from  our  slates,  which 
were  very  often  stratified  by  the  operation.  Having  in  a  few  mo- 
ments become  as  red  as  lobsters  by  close  proximity  to  the  red-hot 
stove,  we  are  sent  back  to  our  seats  to  commence  in  earnest  the  la- 
bors of  the  day.  There  is  something  truly  grateful  in  the  warm 
slate,  which  be&re  this  was  so  cold  that  the  moist  hand  clave  to  its 
icy  surface,  and  with  joyous  hearts  we  address  ourselves  to  solve  the 
arithmetical  mysteries  of  Daboll.  But  as  the  morning  wears  away, 
and  the  thermometer  has  mounted  firom  freezing  to  summer  heat,  or 
would  have  done  so  if  there  had  been  such  an  instrument  in  the 
room,  and  we  have  continued  hour  by  hour  to  breathe  over  the 
same  atmosphere,  until  all  its  vitality  is  gone,  a  strange  lassitude 
comes  over  us,  and  the  sums,  which  we  began  so  vigorously,  some- 
how will  not  come  out  right,  and  the  mind  wanders  off,  from  calcu- 
lating the  profits  of  a  cargo  of  molasses,  to  dreaming  in  a  sort  of 
waking  vision  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  our  school-days 
over,  and  to  go  to  sea,  and  travel  in  strange  countries,  and  visit  Bag- 
dad, which  we  imagine  must  be  to  this  day  a  great  centre  of  com- 
merce;  and  while  we  are  in  all  the  glow  of  oriental  splendor,  and 
shaking  hands  with.  Muftis,  and  hearing  the  tinkling  of  camels' 
bells,  and  listening  to  the  Muezzin's  call,  the  vision  is  suddenly 
broken  by  another  call  to  ^  come  up  and  recite."  It  is  like  being 
awaked  out  of  a  sweet  sleep,  and  told  to  get  up  and  be  hanged.  The 
fact  is,  we  were,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  psychologized  by  the  nar- 
cotic influence  of  a  deoxygenized  atmosphere,  and  were  no  more 
competent  to  study  or  to  recite,  than  we  would  be  to  solve  a  logical 
problem  under  the  effects  of  chloroform.  The  ten-minutes*  reoesa^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  was  indeed  a  blessing,  or  would  have 
been,  if  there  had  been  any  suitable  place  for  winter  recreation ; 
but,  as  we  should  be  irosen  out  of  doors,  and  there  was  no  great 
dnduoement  to  remain  in  the  unventilated  school-room,  the  only  re- 
-■OQise  was  the  eellac,  whieh,wit|i  ail  its  cobwebs,  and  chips,  and  doi^ 
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and  gloom,  was  better  than  nothing.  In  the  afternoon,  except  that 
the  studies  might  be  a  little  lighter,  and  relieved  by  a  few  declanuir 
tions  from  that  storehooae  of  eloquence,  the  Columbian  Orator^  the! 
atmospheric  difficulties  made  the  case  still  worse.  It  is  true  that 
we  escaped  the  primary  freezing  process,  unless  by  accident  the  firs 
went  out,  when  the  frost-king  resumed  his  sway  almost  instttitly* 
What  painful  efforts  have  we  made,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
grapple  with  our  lesson,  and  find  some  crevice  for  it  in  our  mind  I 
And  how  the  letters  on  the  page  would  seem  to  swim,  and  one  sen- 
tence run  into  another,  and  the  definitions  in  the  grammar  look  like 
a  jargon  of  words — which  indeed  they  sometimes  were — ^and  then 
how  pleasant  we  thought  it  would  be  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  hear  the  minister  preach  a  sermon,  with  some  of  his  most 
startling  words  put  into  it,  firom  the  text,  ^  Much  study  is  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh  !^' 

In  the  summer  season  the  case  was  not  much  better,  for  then  we 
had  our  eight  or  nine  hours  in  school,  instead  of  six,  besides  the 
hard  lesson  to  be  learned  between  schools.  This,  too,  was  the  time 
when  we  were  to  be  crammed  for  the  annual  fall-examination,  a  pro- 
cess conducted  very  much  upon  the  same  principle  that  cattle  are 
&ttened  for  the  market :  the  object  being,  not  to  make  them  ser- 
.viceable  for  future  labor,  but  to  look  well  at  the  sale. 

Now  I  believe  that  if,  instead  of  forcing  the  child  to  spend  so 
many  long  hours  in  the  school-room,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
nature  calls  us  to  be  out  of  doors,  listening  to  her  music  and  study- 
ing her  beauties,  he  were  told  that,  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
complete  his  allotted  tasks  in  half  the  time,  he  may  then  go  forth 
into  the  green  woods,  or  wherever  else  his  feelings  lead  him,  those 
tasks  would  be  more  thoroughly  mastered,  and  his  whole  physical 
and  mental  being  left  in  a  better  and  healthier  condition. 

There  are  other  particulars  bearing  upon  this  portion  of  my  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  speak,  but  there  are  so  many 
topics,  which  I  (desire  to  notice,  that  I  must  be  content  with  merely 
throwing  out  a  hint  or  two  upon  each  as  I  pass,  leaving  it  witii  you 
to  complete  the  outline. 

2.  The  second  point  of  which  I  would  speak,  is  the  importance 
of  carefully  distinguishing  and  recogniasing  the  pecttUarities  of  indi* 
vidual  temperament^  in  our  modes  of  education.  In  large  schools, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  great  method,  and  a  uni- 
form routine  of  discipline  and  study,  there  is  considerable  difficalty 
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in  the  practical  application  of  this  principle.  In  seekiog  to  deal 
out  eqnal  justice  to  all,  there  maj  lie  injastice  done  to  some.  There 
is,  among  the  pupils^  every  yarieiy  of  capacity  and  of  susceptibility, 
and  yet  one  law  mnst  govern  the  -whole.  Bat  the  blow  that  is 
needed  to  bring  out  the  faintest  sound  from  one  instrument,  would 
shatter  another,  of  a  more  delicate  texture,  in  pieces.  If,  however, 
the  teacher  have  in  himself  a  true  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  *child- 
hood,  he  will  instinctively  conform  his  treatment  to  the  idiosyncracy 
of  his  pupil.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  handle  with  roughness  the 
frail  vessel,  which  one  mde  touch  may  shiver.  There  is  an  agony, 
sometimes  endured  by  the  child  endowed  with  a  refined  susceptibil- 
ity, which  deserves  our  profonndest  pity,  under  a  discipline  that  his 
roi;^her  companion  would  only  laugh  at 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher's  discriminating  attention  should 
be  expended  only  upon  such  as  are  likely  best  to  reward  his  efforts : 
so  fiur  from  this,  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken  with  those  who  need 
it  most,  whether  it  be  because  of  the  refinement  or  the  defects  of 
their  natural  organization.  I  can  recall  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  my  boyhood  who,  by  judicious  and  discriminative  treat- 
ment, might  have  been  trained  to  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  conspicuous  for  certain  repulsive 
and  disagreeable  traits  of  character,  joined  with  a  kind  of  dogge(l 
dulness,  they  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  be  given  over  as  pre- 
destined fools  and  hopeless  reprobates.  Now  let  a  child  once  under- 
stand that  this  is  his  accredited  reputation,  and  he  iis  very  certain  to 
make  it  good ;  only  take  it  for  granted  in  your  dealings  with  such 
a  boy,  or  with  almost  any  other  sort  of  boy,  that  you  expect  him 
to  lie,  that  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear  him  tell  the  truth,  and 
he  will  soon  learn  to  lie  fast  enough.  Meet  him  uniformly  with  a 
frown  of  displeasure,  and  he  will  meet  you  with  the  scowl  of  hatred ; 
show  him  that  you  have  no  faith  in  his  sincerity,  and  he  will  lose 
all  &ith  in  you.  How  many  an  honest  though  feeble  effort  to  re- 
form has  been  effectually  checked  for  want  of  a  word  of  kind  en- 
couragement !  There  is  some  chord  in  every  child^s  heart  which  can 
be  made  to  vibrate  under  the  touch  of  sympathy.  If  we  will  only 
be  at  the  pains  to  find  out  where  that  chord  lies,  we  may  be  able  to 
draw  from  it  a  soft  note  which  shall  gradually  overpower  the  harsh 
discords  of  the  soul,  and  bring  the  whole  nature  into  harmony.  To 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  society  from  the  blight  of  a  corrupt  ex- 
ample, is  certainly  worth  a  vigorous  effort 
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One  of  the  most  importAnt  lessons  for  a  teacher  of  youth  to  learn 
is  to  make  due  allowance  for  natural  infelicities  of  temperament  and 
a  defective  organization.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  being  is 
responsible  for  his  nature,  and  that  it  requires  a  &r  greater  stru^ 
gle  for  some  to  do  right  than  it  does  for  others.  It  is  hard  for  a 
child  to  be  given  over  to  negkct  and  contempt  because  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  misshapen  organiza- 
tion. He  certainly  could  not  help  it^  and  therefoie  he  would  seem 
to  be  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  censure.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
so  agreeable  to  expend  our  labor  upon  a  gnarled  and  knotted  block, 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  ever  to  shape  into  decent  sym- 
metry, as  it  is  to  carve  the  soft  and  smooth-grained  wood  into  forms 
of  grace  and  beauty ;  but  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
toughest  timber  is,  for  certain  purposes,  the  most  valuable,  if  it  can 
be  only  hewed  into  shape.  The  sturdiest  men  are  often  such  as  have 
become  so  by  vigorous  resistance  of  evil  tendencies ;  they  have  been 
made  strong  through  bloody  battles  with  the  demon  within  them. 

I  think  that,  in  dealing  with  children,  we  should  assume  that 
every  human  being  is  good  for  something,  and  is  leelaimable,  how- 
ever bad  the  material  may  aj^ar  to  be,  if  he  is  only  taken  in  hand 
early  enough.  When  we  see  what  has  been  done  for  the  intellectu- 
al elevation  of  idiots ;  how,  by  patient  and  philosophical  culture, 
the  minutest  germ  of  thought  has  been  so  developed,  that  the  child 
who  would  once  have  been  considered  as  beneath  the  companion- 
ship of  a  respectable  dog,  becomea  actually  useful  to  society,  we 
ought  not  to  despair  of  reformation  in  the  case  of  the  most  de- 
praved. If  the  same  sound  philosophy  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  moral  culture  of  the  race,  the  results  would  be  not  less  aston- 
ishing and  cheering. 

3.  Passing  now  to  the  more  direct  consideration  of  education,  as 
a  process  of  intelleGtual  discipline,  I  would  remark,  in  general,  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  a  becoming  reverence  for  the 
usages  and  opinions  of  the  past  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
a  positive  and  radical  improvement  is  needed  in  our  modes  of 
teaching. 

Certain  great  questions  here  suggest  theiAselves  (which  I  suppose 
it  to  be  one  design  of  your  Conventions  to  consider),  which  demand 
the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  discussion.  The  narrow  limits  to 
which  I  am  confined  will  allow  me  simply  to.  allude  to  9ome  of  theee 
topics,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  general  observadons. 
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(1.)  Andf  fi»t,  is  it  desirable,  aa  far  aa  it  can  be  done,  to  render 
all  branches  of  study  attractive ;  to  carpet  the  pathway  of  knowl- 
edge with  flowers,  and  make  the  landscape  fair  and  beautiful !  Is 
it  well  that  our  teztrbooks  should  be  enlivened  with  pleasing  illus- 
trations^ with  pictures,  diagrams,  and  anecdotes^  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  aid  the  memory,  and  enkindle  the  imagination  I  Or,  does  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  child  require  that  he  should  be  led  along  a 
dry  and  dusty  road,  and  be  forced  to  clamber  over  ragged  rocks, 
and  painfully  climb  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  discipline  the  mind  and  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual Acuities,  and  inasmuch  as  this  can  be  done  only  by  taMng 
the  powei?9  and  toughening  them  by  stem  exercise,  any  thing  which 
tends  to  lighten  the  toil  is  just  so  much  lost :  it  relaxes  the  muscles 
instead  of  hardening  them.  Work  and  play  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  should  be  kept  separate. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this ;  but,  if  the  devices  adopted  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  study  are  such  as  excite  the  mind  to  spontane- 
ous and  real  activity,  instead  of  providing  something  else  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  labor ;  if  the  benefit  of  mental  exercise  may  be  had  with- 
out the  pain  ;  and  if  the  study  which  interests  the  child,  and  which 
he  pursues  with  a  relish,  is  that  which  does  him  the  most  good,  dis- 
ciplines him  most  thoroughly,  and  fixes  itself  most  permanently  in 
his  memory,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  make 
every  department  of  education  as  attractive  as  its  nature  will  ad- 
mit. I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  desirable  or  possible  to  convert  all 
fitudy  into  an  amusement ;  but  it  is  well  that  every  subject  should 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  that  the  definitions  which  he 
IB  called  to  learn  should  be  given  in  language  which  conveys  some 
meaning  to  his  mind,  instead  of  making  the  obscure  still  darker 
than  before ;  that  the  modes  of  thought  which  are  peculiar  to  child- 
liood  should  be  regarded  in  the  presentation  of  principles  and 
truths,  and  the  imagina^on,  which  is  the  faculty  that  is  first  devel- 
oped, should  be  used  in  every  possible  way  to  stimulate  the  memoiy 
!  and  give  life  and  reality  to  the  abstract    Now  I  would  ask  whether 

I  the  rules  in  our  old-fashioned  arithmetics  and  grammars  were  gen- 

I  erally  so  expressed  that,  without  other  help,  the  child  could  attain 

an  intelligible  idea  of  the  process  or  the  thing  they  were  intended 
to  illustrate  ?  Take  one  of  the  simplest — ^the  definition  of  a  verb, 
as  **a  word  signifying  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer" — what  idea  did  that 
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convey  to  our  minds,  except  the  vague  thought  of  suffering  as  some- 
how pertaining  to  a  process  which  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
^  decline''  in  some  other  than  the  grammatical  way  ?  Who  of  us 
ever  worked  out  our  sums  upon  the  basis  of  the  terms  given  in  the 
rule  ?  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic  was 
a  thing  unknown  in  schools ;  we  used  to  commit  the  rule  to  mem- 
ory, and  then  work  out  the  examples  mechanically  upon  the  basis 
of  the  formula  which  followed  it ;  the  principle  involved,  if  we  de- 
tected it  at  all,  was  an  inference  drawn  by  our  own  minds  from  the 
examples,  and  not  from  the  rules.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  neces- 
sary to.  charge  the  memory  with  words,  which,  for  a  time,  must  re- 
main unintelligible ;  but  sentences  which  carry  a  meaning  with  them 
are  so  much  more  easily  retained,  and  act  upon  the  mind  with  so 
much  more  of  vigor,  that  it  is  desirable,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
brush  away  the  fog  and  lead  the  child  along  the  road  of  knowledge 
in  clear  daylight. 

(2.)  And  this  suggests  another  important  consideration.  Have 
we  not  given,  in  our  former  modes  of  education,  undue  prominence 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  arbitrary  memory  9  By  this  I  mean  the 
ability  to  repeat  a  string  of  names,  or  dates,  or  words,  which  are  to 
be  recalled  by  no  law  of  natural  association,  but  simply  because 
they  have  been,  one  by  one,  indented  into  the  mind  by  interminable 
repetition.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
recite  the  names  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  with  no 
other  knowledge  of  English  history ;  but  if  these  names  are  so  linked 
to  the  events  of  their  respective  periods,  that  they  are  naturally  re- 
called by  any  allusion  to  those  events,  it  is  then  an  acquisition  not 
likely  to  be  lost,  and  of  real  service.  Nearly  all  the  verbal  knowl- 
edge that  we  acquire  at  school  is  soon  forgotten,  unless  it  be  at- 
tached in  a  natural  way  to  some  general  outline  or  system  of  truth 
which  we  carry  over  with  us  into  actual  life,  and  there  find  to  be  of 
real  profit.  The  time  was,  for  instance,  when  we  could  repeat  like 
a  green  parrot,  our  young  heart  swelling  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
achievement,  the  name  of  every  town  in  every  county  of  our  native 
State ;  but,  it  not  being  our  business  to  collect  the  returns  of  votes 
from  the  interior,  or  to  take  the  State  census,  or  to  call  the  roll  in 
the  legislature,  the  acquisition  has  proved  to  be  of  no  special  use, 
and  so  the  mind  quickly  clears  itself  of  the  lumber. 

Geography,  or  any  other  study  taught  in  this  artificial  way,  is 
very  soon  forgotten,  and  it  disciplines  but  one  faculty  while  we  are^ 

No.  6.— [Vol.  XL,  Na  2.]— 26. 
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leamiDg  it ;  but  let  the  name  be  associated  with  a  thought  or  a 
jhct,  aud  it  daguerreotypes  itself  upon  the  mind.  Any  child  can 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  island  where  Napoleon  died,  or  of  the  re- 
gions where  oranges  grow ;  but  the  names  of  places  that  have  no 
history,  and  which  produce  nothing  that  children  are  fond  o(  soon 
fade  from  the  memory. 

And  may  it  not  be  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  most  effectually 
cultivated  when  it  is  not  made  the  prominent  and  direct  oliject  of 
education  ?  We  remember  best  that  which  interests  us  mosty  be- 
cause we  give  it  our  closest  attention ;  whatever  study,  then,  is  made 
attractive  to  the  child,  he  will  remember  without  a  oonsciQus  effort, 

(3.)  Another  general  observation  here  suggests  itsel£  Our  pop- 
ular education  needs  to  be  made  more  practical,  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  pupils  should  be  more  generally  taught  how  the  loxowledge 
which  they  acquire  at  school  is  ^o  ^  used  in  after  life.  Many  chil- 
dren have  the  impression  that  education  pertains  exclusively  to  early 
life  and  the  school-room  ;  that  when  the  hour  of  their  emancipation 
from  this  thraldom  comes^  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter — 
dictionaries,  and  grammars,  and  geographies  may  then  be  given  to 
the  flames.  There  is  a  current  phrase  which  tells  the  whole  story: 
we  often  hear  of  youth  who  have  received  a  "finished  education." 

Now  it  would  aid  very  much  in  giving  the  child  an  idea  of  the 
real  and  permanent  value  of  what  he  learns,  i^  all  along  the  course 
oi  study,  he  were  shown  its  actual  bearing  upon  the  emergencies  of 
his  future  life,  and  thus  made  to  feel  that^  at  school,  he  is  only  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  hereafter.  Show 
liim  that,  ^vhatever  vocation  he  may  follow,  every  branch  of  study 
which  he  pursues  at  school  will  be  to  him  of  some  practical  service. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  this  hard  study  ?"  the  boy  often  murmurs  wo- 
fully  to  himself  as,  with  squared  elbows  and  drooping  eyelid,  he 
bends  listlessly  over  his  task,  and  wonders  at  the  cruelty  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  awful  book  which  he  is  doomed  to  study.  You  may 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  love  learning  for  its  own  sake,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  study  whether  he  can  see  the  use  of  it  or  not,  and  that, 
finally,  if  he  does  not  study,  he  shall  be  flogged.  This  last  argu- 
ment he  can  appreciate,  and  to  save  his  shoulders  he  is  willing  to 
task  his  brain ;  but  the  effort  is  not  as  wholesome  as  it  might  be  if 
he  were  stimulated  to  labor  by  some  nobler  consideration. 

(4.)  In  the  next  place,  I  would  remark,  that  there  is  among  us 
a  too  general  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
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knowledge,  the  primary  principles  of  science.  There  is  a  national 
tendency  to  get  on,  or  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  ^to  go  ahead,'* 
which  infects  oar  schools  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  all  solid  acquisition.  Children  will  talk  to  you  oif  j 
oxides,  and  latent  forces,  and  synecdoches,  and  the  Gallic  war,  and  / 
Anglo-Saxon  idiosyncrasies,  and  geological  stratifications,  and  Hin- 
doo cosmogonies,  till  your  head  aches,  when  they  would  spell  char- 
acter with  a  it,  and  locate  the  Black  Sea  in  Japan. 

Now  if  the  pupil  really  desires  to  learn,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  dispiriting  than  for  him  to  find  himself  hopelessly  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  advanced  principles  of  a  science,  the  rudiments  of 
which  he  has  never  mastered.  I  think  that  some  of  us  can  here 
speak  out  of  a  bftter  experience.  I  well  remember  those  dism'al 
hours,  when,  thirteen  summers  of  lifb  hardly  completed,  the  brain 
reeled  over  fifty  lines  of  Homer,  allotted  as  the  daily  task,  while  the 
grammar  of  the  language  was  itself  almost  a  sealed  book.  I  remem- 
ber how  every  Greek  idiom  would  prove  a  quicksand  on  which  the 
blindly-guided  bark  of  the  mind  would  founder,  and  every  irregular 
terb  a  snag  on  which  it  would  be  impaled.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  emitted  from  the  page  a  faint  phosphorescent  light  to 
steer  by,  and  some  dim  notion  of  the  author^s  meaning  would  find 
its  smoky  way  into  the  crevices  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  Trojan 
campaign  was  to  us  a  myth  indeed. 

But  never  shall  we  forget  the  cloudy  season  of  dismay  when,  in 
our  college  days,  we  were  closeted  in  the  professor's  chamber,  and 
put  to  the  work  of  **  calculating  an  eclipse,"  while  we  were  still  in 
doleful  ignorance  of  almost  every  mathematical  principle  which  the 
process  involved.  The  eclipse  was  permanent,  so  far  as  any  help  of 
ours  was  concerned. 

Now  these  afflictions  it  will  do  to  smile  at  after  they  are  over, 
and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  candid ;  but,  at  the  time,  they  are 
real  enough.  And  it  is  not  only  the  temporary  misery  which  is 
thus  occasioned  that  we  have  to  deplore,  but  the  permanent  mis- 
chief that  is  done  to  the  mind.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  irreparable. 
It  interferes  with  the  early  and  healthy  discipline  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  injury  which  is  thus  wrought  can  never  be  fully  remedied. 
The  technical  knowledge  which  we  fail  to  acquire  in  our  school- 
days we  may  afterwards  make  up ;  but  the  loss  of  sound  mental 
training  and  strict  discipline  cannot  be  afterwards  supplied.  TTiere 
18  an  injury  done  to  the  very  texture  of  the  mind — it  becomes  ine- 
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lastic,  flaccid,  inert.  It  always  requires  an  effort  to  get  it  into 
working  order,  and  then  it  works  spasmodieallj,  fltfdlly,  like  au 
engine  whose  valves  are  ont  of  joint  I  think  that  we  have  here 
oome  upon  the  greatest  defect  in  American  education.  It  is  a  rad- 
ical evil ;  it  goes  right  down  to  the  foundation.  See  to  it  that  the 
children  committed  to  your  care  understand  the  road  over  which 
they  profess  to  have  travelled,  before  you  allow  them  to  take  an- 
other forward  step. 

So  far  as  positive  knowledge  is  concerned,  all  that  can  be  done  at 
school  is  simply  to  put  the  child  upon  the  right  track,  so  that  hb 
may  perceive  the  general  direction  in  which  he  shall  afterwards 
pursue  his  inquiries.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  koto  far  he  goes 
while  at  school,  as  Aoto  he  goes ;  for  i^  he  wanders  out  of  the  true 
path  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  the  road  again. 

(5.)  Closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said  is  the  next 
suggestion  that  we  would  offer,  and  that  relates  to  the  importance 
of  training  the  children  in  our  schools  to  habits  of  real,  discrimina- 
tive thought 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  are  coming  into  the  arena 
of  life  at  a  period  when  this  habit  will  be  indispensable,  in  order  to 
their  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the  times, 
and  also  in  order  to  their  own  personal  safety.  The  next  fifty  years 
will  probably  be  as  e^^entfiil  in  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  opinion, 
as  the  last  half  century  has  been  in  the  region  of  practical  science. 
A  mere  mechanical  training,  a  perfunctory  education  in  words  and 
dogmas,  will  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  approaching  future^ 
The  time  is  hastening  when  men  at  lai^  will  think ;  and  whenever 
they  think  at  all,  they  will,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  think  for  them- 
selves. This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  all  our  ancient,  ac- 
credited opinions  must  be  submitted  to  a  new  and  a  severe  ordeal ; 
and  men  will  then  be  needed,  so  trained  from  childhood  that  they 
can  stand  firm  in  the  storm  and  hold  the  helm.  It  is  of  tremendous 
moment,  that  here  in  New  England,  more  than  aujrwhere  else  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  we  should  educate  the  coming  generation  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  be  able  calmly  and  candidly  to  balance  the 
tendencies  of  thought  and  action ;  to  weigh  the  laws  of  evidence ; 
to  analyae  and  separate  the  evil  from  the  good;  to  see  what  is 
worth  retaining  in  the  past,  and  what  must  be  given  up  in  order  to 
retain  the  good ;  to  hit  the  golden  mean  between  sound  conserva- 
tism and  inevitable  progress,  and  thus  to  steer  the  State  and  the 
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dmrdi  over  tho  moet  perilous  sea  which  either  has  erer  yet  trav- 
ersed. All  the  conditions  of  a  sound  education  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  reeuik 

To  meet  the  emeigencies  of  the  future,  we  shall  need  a  strongs 
bodied  race,  with  brains  of  a  firm  texture,  idth  weU«totoed  nerves, 
with  tight^corded  muscles,  men  that  can  g^ve  and  take  a  blow  with- 
out staggering;  therefore  it  is  that  we  would  insist  so  much  upon 
the  judicious  physical  training  of  our  children. 

We  want  also  to  develop  the  peculiar  powers  of  every  individual, 
that  society  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  the  department 
for  which  nature  has  fitted  him ;  therefore  we  advise  teachers  to 
study  and  to  recognize,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  individual  ten^erament — always  remembering  that 
every  human  being  may  be  made  good  for  something* 

And  then  we  want  to  cultivate  robust  minds,  symmetrical,  ^ell- 
poised,  free  from  all  morbid,  excessive,  and  one-sided  protuberances, 
capable  of  strong,  self-moved,  and  independent  action ;  competent 
to  stand  alone  and  defy  the  world,  if  God  and  the  right  demand  it, 
and  yet  so  docile  that  a  little  child  may  lead  theniy  if  he  only  hold 
them  by  the  bands  of  truth. 

In  the  great  contest  which  the  world  is  nearing,  it  is  mind  which 
will  be  in  demand;  it  is  the  power  that  comes  from  within  which 
18  to  rule  the  nations,  and  this  power  it  is  your  business  to  culti- 
vate. I  do  not  mean,  exclusively  or  primarily,  political  power,  as 
destined  to  control  the  world ;  just  in  proportion  as  the  world  ad- 
Tancea  this  becomes  one  of  the  subordinate  powers — it  is  fiwst  be- 
coroing  so  among  us ;  but  it  is  the  influence  of  genercU  thought, 
developed  in  the  operations  of  trade,  in  the  inventions  of  the  work- 
shop, in  labor-saving  contrivances,  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  in 
all  the  myriad  processes  which  form  the  staple  of  ordinary  life — ^it 
IB  this  which  is  shaping  our  national  destiny.  And  this  is  a  power 
which  starts  from  the  school-room,  and  keeps  exact  pace  with  the 
pvogresA  of  general  education. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  established  the  syiftem  of  common  schools, 
as  the  statute  tells  us,  in  order  that  they  might  foil  the  devices  of 
that  old  deceiver  Satan,  whose  art  it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  igno- 
rance. It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Satan  must  have  quaked  to 
the  centre,  on  the  day  when  that  bill  paased  to  the  third  reading. 
For,  I  take  it,  there  is  little  danger,  here  in  New  England,  that  our 
popular  education  will  ever  become  of  that  sort  which  only  increases 
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the  power  of  evil.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  mere  secular  kno^- 
edge  has  anj  natural  tendency  to  deprave  the  public  mind.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  more  the  world  knows,  the  safer  it  is :  I  do  not  believe 
that  man  can  know  too  much  of  any  thing,  unless  indeed  he  learn 
it  through  some  sinful  experience :  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
forbidden  ground  which  the  human  mind  may  not  lawfuUy  and 
beneficially  explore :  I  believe  that  the  more  thorough,  comprehen- 
&ive,^nalytical,  and  scientific  the  grasp  which  we  can  take  of  any 
subject,  the  better ;  and  yet  I  know  that  an  education  which  is 
only  secular  and  scientific,  is  most  lamentably  defective.  There  are 
parts  of  man,  besides  his  mental  faculties,  which  need  a  firm  and 
vigorous  culture  ;  there  are  responsibilities,  attaching  themselves  to 
man,  which  draw  upon  other  resources  in  his  nature ;  and  there  is 
an  immortality  before  him,  for  which  the  whole  of  mortal  life  is 
only  a  school  of  preparation. 

It  is  not  your  special  business  to  teach  religious  truth,  and  your 
position  forbids  you  to  meddle  with  the  dogmas  which  divide  the 
Christian  world  :  I,  for  one,  am  not  sorry  that  it  does ;  but  it  does 
come  within  your  province  to  infuse  into  all  your  teachings  those 
wholesome,  elevating,  Christ-like  influences,  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  our  holy  religion.  What  these  are,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  applied,  we  all  practioally  agree,  as  soon  as  we  get  earnestly  to 
work,  however  we  may  diverge  in  our  theories.  If  it  is  in  your 
heart  to  do  your  pupils  good,  as  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  be- 
ings, you  will  find  some  way  to  do  it  Every  child  will  feel,  at  least, 
the  reflex  influence  of  your  own  elevated  character.  And  you  will, 
insensibly,  make  all  knowledge  fragrant  of  divinity.  You  will  create 
around  you  a  sphere  of  holiness,  within  which  your  children  will  be 
attracted.  It  is  the  moral  atmosphere  which  a  child  breathes  that 
mainly  affects  the  healthiness  of  his  soul.  It  is  what  he  sees  and 
feels,  rather  than  what  he  hears,  which  impresses  him.  It  is  not 
the  old  precept,  but  the  living  magnetism  of  sympathy  which  makes 
the  chords  of  his  soul  vibrate. 

And  what  a  thought  it  is,  that  the  notes  you  are  the  fiorst  to  draw 
forth  from  these  young  hearts,  are  destined  to  sound  on,  ages  after 
you  are  dead,  joining  their  melody  or  their  discords  with  the  soleum 
music  of  eternity  1 
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Late  Madpal  9t  Chumey-Ball  Sehool,  Boiton. 


Tjeaghbbs,  like  men  of  all  other  vooatioiiB,  are  subject  to  human 
infirmities;  although,  in  judgbg  them,  this  consideration  is  often 
overlooked.  Hence,  the  increased  importance  of  that  self-coutrol 
which  has  already  been  urged  on  your  attention.  In  our  own  days, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Ooldsmith,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  teacher  enters  his  school-room,  and  begins 
the  duties  of  the  day,  is  but  too  often  the  foretokening  of  the  day's 
occurrences ; 

"At  eoming  eyents  out  their  shadowB  before." 

O,  Aumish  no  just  cause  to  have  it  said  of  yon, 

"  Well  had  the  beding  tremblert  lewned  tQ  tmoe 
The  da/'a  duwtert  in  his  mortnag  fiMek" 

Let  your  habits  be  regular.  I  mean  as  to  your  diet,  amount  of 
sleep,  exercise,  &o.  Your  temper  of  mmd^your  feelings,  your  nerTOus 
system,  will  depend  essentially  on  this ;  and  these  will  affect  your 
school-room  operations.  Some  persons,  with  iron  constitutions,  are 
able,  for  a  time,  to  liye  recklessly,  and  yet  escape  the  immediate 
infliction  of  the  legitimate  penalties.  They  are,  however,  in  their 
cases,  only  postponed :  their  sin  vnU  find  them  cut.  But,  with  few 
exceptions,  school-teachers  have,  not  the  bodily  vigor  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  irregularities  of  living.  They  either  enter  on  the  profession 
before  the  muscular  system  is  hardened  into  maturity,  or,  under  a 
confinement  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  they  usually 
impair  the  strength  they  brought  to  it,  and  thus  quicken  into  life  those 
infirmities  so  fatal  to  success.  I  am  not  speaking  of  habits  of  a 
eriminal  nature ;  but  of  those  to  which  worthy,  moral  young  men, 
£rom  inconsideration,  are  very  apt  to  become  addicted — and  this,  as 
they  think,  in  a  good  cause.  For  example :  they  feel  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  some  science  they  are  required  to  teach,  or  they  ?rish 
to  pursue  their  investigations  in  some  favorite  study ;  and,  aware  that 
the  quiet  hours  of  night  are  most  favorable  to  their  purpose,  they 
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draw  on  those  houra  to  aaoh  an  unreasonable  amooot,  as  to  leaye  bat 
a  very  inadequate  portkm  to  meet  Hm  claims  of  the  droiwsy  god; 
whiefa  claims  oan  never  be  met  but  in  kind-— no  snbstitate  being;  bj 
Natnre^ft  unjieiding  laws,  ever  admitted.  This,  then,  is  tiie  fint 
and  great  reqnimtion*-^  liberal  amount  of  sleep,  and  taken  asregu- 
larlj  as  praoticable.  Any  degree  of  knowledge,  prooured  at  the 
lacrifiee  of  needftil  sleep,  is  too  dearly  purchased;  especially  by  him 
whose  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruoUon  and  training  of  ike 
yoong. 

Many  persons  have  tried  the  experiment  of  liviog  wiihouit  sleep, 
or  of  showing  with  how  small  a  portion  they  could  live ;  but^  if  they 
have  not  died  under  the  trial,  they  have  so  impaired  their  physical 
powers  as  to  have  made  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  a  burden — ^foU 
of  ails  and  of  nervous  annoy  ancesT 

It  is  tme,  that  Napoleon,  while  in  his  career  of  conquest,  dashrag 
like  a  meteor  over  half  of  vanquished  Europe,  lived  for  months 
together  with  but  a  very  few  hoars  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four ;  and, 
daring  a  large  part  of  his  time,  in  the  saddle.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  vigor  of  body  aa  well  as  of  mind ;  possessed  an  indomi- 
table will,  and  a  fixeduess  of  purpose  that  knew  no  aspect  but  success. 
Beared  in  the  camp,  proof  against  exposure  to  the  elements  and  to 
hardship,  he  was  a  model  that  few  could  successfully  emulate;  and, 
by  no  means,  a  suitable  one  for  your  fraternity. 

Next  to  sleep,  I  would  speak  of  food ;  a  liberal  supply  of  which, 
and  that  of  a  nutri^oua  character,  I  deem  indispensable  to  health  and 
usefulness.  I  am  aware  that  opinions  differ  on  this  point ;  but  expe- 
rience and  observation  prove  the  affirmative  of  it.  The  well-considered 
laws  of  health,  founded  upon  the  structure  and  natural  desires  of 
a  human  bdng,  testify  to  it  I  say  a  liberal  supply ;  I  do  not  mean 
a  quantity  unreasonable  in  amount  or  variety.  I  repudiate  the  idea 
of  excess.  Gluttony  may  claim  as  many  victims  as  Intemperance. 
There  is  a  rational  course,  which  every  one  who  carefully  considers , 
the  subject  may  easily  ascertain.  Let  it  but  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  secure  attention  to  it,  and  the  evil  will  be  avoided. 

On  diis  point,  I  speak  from  feeling  as  well  as  from  conviction.  I  had, 
associated  with  me  in  school,  for  eight  years,  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
most  successful  teachers,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know.  It 
was  CtBMXNT  DuRGiN ;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  placing 
his  name  on  record,  where  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  his  many  friends, 
in  connection  with  a  slight  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  worth.  It 
should  have  been  done  long  ago,  by  an  abler  pen :  it  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  a  warmer  friend. 
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Mr.  Pargin  WfMi  a  self-ednoatod  man,  and  he  did  fthe  servioe  well. 
He  fkt  more  nearlj  Yerified  the  eommoo  reniMrk  of  schooI-bojBy  "  He 
knova  eyerythiag,"  than  siaQy  of  thoee  wl¥>  aie  dbtinguished  by 
eollege  honocs  of  the  first,  seeond,  or  eyea  third  deigree^  He  was  a 
ttiuTei»2il  atudent ;  not  of  printed  books  nerely,  but  of  the  great  book  of 
Natore^^aot  sealed  to  him»  bat  oyer  <)f)en»  and  read  with  anderstaiuliiig 
and.pecpetnal. delight  Xfae>  pebUe^  the  tioj  wild-flower,  the  boning 
ioseet,  the  downy  moss,  the  magnificent  tree,  the  singing  bird, — ^all 
created  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  sabjects  of  his  oontem- 
l^ation,  and  famished  him  yntk  lessons  which  enriched  his  school 
instructions,  while  they  attuned  his  mind  to  harmony  and  loye. 
Always  equable  and  self-possessed,  he  seemed  to  haye  imbibed  the 
influence  of  the  Source  of  kindness,  the  6it«r  of  all  wisdom.  He 
was  deyoted  to  Natural  Science,  and  to  all  ecience,  not  only  from  their 
itttrinsio  attraction,  but  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  something,  and 
to  do  something,  in  the  world.  His  lectures  and  addresses^  orations  and 
poems,-^fbr  he  was  no  mean  poetr--«yinced  knowledge,  judgment, 
patriotism,  and  taste,  of  which  many  young  men  would  haye  been 
proud.  Patient  of  labor*  and  willing  to  oblige,  he  was  called  on  to 
deyote  many  an  hour,  after  his  day's  school-toil  was  oyer,  to  the 
pr^aration  of  literary  perlbrmaaces  for  lyoeums,  anniyersary  occa- 
aions,  temperance  societies,  national  holidays,  &c.,  to  which  he 
always  cordially  responded,  and  which  he  successfully  per&rmed. 

These  preyed  a  &tal  temptation  to  him.  Unwillbg  to  present  any- 
thing not  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  or  thati  should  Ml  below 
the  anticipations  of  his  friends,  he  bestowed  much  care  and  time  upon 
them,  and  these  at  the  ezpeoae  of  needfrd  rest  and  bodily  exercise, 
erowning  his  error  with  abstinence  from  suitable  food.  Haying  an 
idea  that  his  intelleot  was  clearer  when  but  little  food  was  in  the 
stomach,  he  indulged  sparingly  in  eating,  and  abandoned  the  use  of 
solid  animal  food  altogether— taking,  instead,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
pantryv  with  a  little  milk.  For  a  short  time,  he  fiwind  he  could  write 
with  more  facility  and  readings ;  but  nature  soon  reyolted,  demand- 
ing a  supply  of  nourishment  which  his  newly-^ssumed  diet  did  not 
famish,  and  which  was  needed  all  the  more  from  his  accumulated 
mental  labors.  This  demand  was  not  complied  with,  or  acceded  to 
too  late ;  and  he  fell  into  a  decline,  from  which  no  curatiye  treatment 
eoold  restore  him,  and  died  of  rapid  consumption,  a  few  months  after, 
mi  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years — a  yiotim  to  too  rigid  a  system 
of  dietetics,  and  too  small  an  allowance  of  sleep  and  bodily  ezercise. 
And  yet,  so  fiir  as  man  could  judge,  with  the  capacity  of  fulfilling  tJ&e 
three-score  and  ten  years  assigned  as  the  lifetime  of  a  human  being. 
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ffis  ashes  repose  amH  the  quiet  shades  of  Moant  Auburn,  tihe 
trustees  having  accorded  a  small  triangular  lot  fi>r  the  purpose ;  and 
dn  the  tablet  of  his  monument  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph : 

'^Clement  Durgin,  associate  principal  of  Chauncy-Hall  Sdiool, 
Boston.  Born,  Sept.  29, 1802;  died,  Sept.  aO,  1888 :  a  student  and 
loyer  of  nature,  in  her  wonders,  he  saw  and  acknowledged,  Ind  through 
tiiem  adored  her  beneficent  Author.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion  of  his  philosophy;  his  death,  of  the  triumph  of  his  &?th. 

<'  His  pupils  haire  reared  this  monument,  as  an  imperfbct  memottal 
of  their  grateful  affection  and  respect." 

The  loss  of  a  life  so  valuable  to  myself,  to  the  profession,  and  to 
the  conimunity,  I  have  uaceasiogly  mourned ;  and  cannot  but  cherish 
the  hope,  that  others,  infiueneed  by  similar  tendencies  to  his,  will  take 
warning  fWnn  this  nftelaneholy  example,  and  be  jtist  to  the  claims  of 
4hMr  physical  nature,  as  .well  as  to  the  aspirations  of  the  nobler  part ; 
reiaembering  t^at  man  is  a  oomplex:  being,  and  that  to  neglect  the 
wants  of  either  of  the  two  prineipal  ekments  is  oertain  evebtually  to 
destroy  or  impair  the  power  of  both. 

I  have  here,  ineldontaHy,  itttroduoed  Hie  subject  of  exercise;  but 
widi  to  say  a  wovd  more  upon  it,  and  particularly  on  the  mode  of  taking 
it  Exercise  derived  from  swinging  dumb«b^)s  in  yonr  chamber,  or 
ftom  splitting  wood  io  a  oeliar,  is  of  but  little  use.  It  will  quicken 
die  .flow  ef  the  bbod,  and,  consequently,  wann  the  system ;  bat  inoi>e 
(ban  this  should  be  aimed  at,  that  tiie  mind  may  also  have  a  share 
in  the  benefit  sought  fer.  Oboose  a  place,  then,  if  you  can,  where  the 
scenery  is  attractive,  aad  the  objects  are  sudi  as  to  make  you  forget 
yomaelf,  and  the  reason  of  your  being  abroad.  If  you  are  favored 
with  a  locality  that  furnishes  a  water  view,  siedk.  that,  and  you  will 
not  want  fer  incidents  of  interest.  If,  instead,  you  have  hills,  or 
moontai&s,  or  fevests,  tiiey  will  ftirnish  you  with  agreeable  subjects  fi>r 
reflection)  and  tend  to  call  yoa  out  of  yourself,  and  away  from  the 
petty  cares  of  the  sohool^room,  or  the  gossip  of  the  viilage--a  matter 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  That  sleep  is  sweetest  and  most 
refireshii^t  which  is  taken  with  the  mind  in  a  quiet  statCi  destitute  of 
cares  or  disturbing  thoughts,  which  generate  unquiet  dreams:  so 
exercise,  enjoyed  without  the  intrusion  of  distracting  thoughts,  or  of 
objects  foreign  te»  th^  scene  around,  is  not  only  most  agreeable  and 
recuperative,  but  that  alone  which  is  worth  the  having. 

Exercise  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  the  daytime,  in  the  brostd 
sunlight  Everything  that  grows  needs  this.  The  esculent  that 
q^oats  in  your  oeUar  has  no  vigor,  no  greenness,  no  flavor;  it  needs 
tho  Air  and  the  wnshine  to  give  it  these.   Fishes  that  are  found  in  the 
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f%oh  of  ttTQS,  where  the  hewi»  of  the  8im  jiesrer  smile,  are  deetHnite 
of  eyesight.  It  is  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sou  that  oheer,  embel- 
lish, aad  bless.  Jifalo  ii  a.  poiBt*  tberefora,  that  your  exercise  maj 
be  truly  uatful  to  yoa,  to  take  it,  as  here  indicated,  under  ciroum- 
stancf^  as  a^yaiitageo^?.  as  possible;  but  ba  sore, at  all  events,  to 
aeoore  dally  a  needful  amo^nt  of  it 

Attention  to  these  suggestions  will  do  more  than  anythbg  else 
within  your  ability  to  present  ypu,  each  day,  to  your  ziesponsibie 
charge  with  that  preparation  so  indispensaUe  to  complete  soooeps. 

In  the  Qpeoing  chapter  o£  Em€»t  Linwood,  the  last  work  of  my 
lamented  and  highly-gif^d  friend,  Mb#.  Caboun*  Lkb  Hjdctz,  a 
description  of  a  school  soane,  in  the  early  days  of  ike  heroine  of  the 
hook,  is  given,  so  true  to  life,  and  to  the  practices  in  the  schools  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  back,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  transcribing  a 
portion  of  it.  If  it  be  objected  thai  this  is  a  work  of  fiction,  my  seply 
is,  that  such  scenes  were  fower^y  common  in  our  schools ;  and»  I 
grieve  to  say,  are  not  wholly  obsolete  at  the  pireseat  day. 

<'  With  an  incident  of  my  childhood,*'  begins  the  book,  '<  I  will 
commence  the  record  of  mj  life.  It  stands  out  in  bold  prominence, 
rugged  and  bleak,  throogh  the  base  of  memory. 

'*  I  wafl  only  twelve  yeajrs  oM.  He  might  haye  Bp<^a  loss  harshly. 
Be  might  have  remembered  and  pitied  my  youth  and  senntLveness, 
that  tall,  powerful,  hitherto  kind  many-^my  preceptor,  and,  as  I 
believed,  my  friend.  Listen  to  what  be  did  say,  in  ike  presence  of 
the  whole  school  of  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  assembled  on  that  day  to 
hear  the  weekly  esercises  read,  wiitteii  on  subjects  which  the  master 
had  given  us  the  previous  week. 

<*  One  by  one,  we  were  called  up  to  the  pktform,  where  he  sat 
enthroned  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  Eang*god.  One  by  one, 
the  manusmpts  were  read  by  thmr  youthful  authors;  the  criticisms 
uttered,  which  marked  them  with,  honor  or  shame;  glidbg  figures 
passed  each  other,  goii^  and  returning,  while  a  hasty  ezdmnge  of 
glances  betrayed  the  flash  of  triumph,  or  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

*<  *  Oabriella  Lyun ! '  The  same  sounded  ^e  thunder  in  my  can. 
I  rose,  trembling,  blushing,  feeling  as  if  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  hall 
were  burning  like  red-hot  balls  on  my  fhce.  I  tried  to  move,  but  my 
ftet  were  glued  to  the  floor. 

"  *  Gabriella  Lynn ! ' 

<^  The  tone  was  louder,  more  commaBding,  and  I  dared  not  reisst  Urn 
mandate.    The  greater  fear  conquered  the  less.    Witb^  a  desperate 
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effort  I  wtlked,  or  raAer  rushed,  up  the  stepfi*  the  paper  fluttering  in 
my  hand,  as  if  blown  upon  hy  a  strong  wind. 

"  *  A  little  less  haste  would  be  more  deoorous,  miss.' 

"  The  shadow  of  a  pair  of  beetling  brows  rolled  darkly  orer  ±.e. 
Had  I  stood  beneath  an  overhanging  cliff,  with  the  ooean  wares  dasbing 
at  my  feet,  I  could  not  hi^ve  felt  more  awe  or  dread.  A  mist  settled 
on  my  eyes. 

« <  Kead !  *  cried  the  master,  waving  his  ferula  with  a  oommanding 
gesture, — *  our  time  is  precious,' 

<*  I  opened  my  lips^  but  no  sound  issued  from  my  paralyzed  tongae. 
With  a  feeling  of  horror,  which  the  intensely  diffident  can  ultadeistaiid, 
and  only. they,  I  turned,  and  was  about  to  fly  to  my  seat,  when  a 
large,  strong  hand  pressed  its  weight  up^n  my  shoulder,  and  arrested 
my  flight. 

*<  *  Stay  where  you  are ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Regulus.  *  Have  I  not 
lectured  you  a  hundred  times  on  this  preposterous  shamefacedness  of 
yours?  Am  I  a  Draco  with  laws  written  in  blood,  a  tycant  scourg- 
ing with  an  iron  rod,  that  you  thus  shrink  and  tremble  before  me? 
Bead,  or  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  disobedienoe  and  waywardness.' 

<*Thus  threatened,  I  did  read, — one  stania.  I  could  not  go  on, 
though  the  scaffold  were  the  doom  of  mj  eilenoe. 

"  *  What  foolery  is  this  ?    Give  it  to  me ! ' 

<<The  paper  was  pulled  from  my  clinging  flngers.  Clearing  his 
throat  with  a  loud  and  prolonged  hem,  then  giving  a  flourish  of  his 
ruler  on  the  desk,  he  read,  in  a  tone  of  witheriog  derision,  the  warm 
breathing?  of  a  child's  heart  and  soul,  struggling  after  immortality,-— 
the  spirit  and  trembling  utterance  of  long-cherished,  long-imprisoned 
yearnings. 

**  Now,  when,  afber  years  of  reflection,  I  look  bade  on  thatnever-to^be* 
fi)rgotten  moment,  I  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  poem  subjected 
to  that  fiery  ordeal,  I  wonder  the  paper  did  not  scorch  and  shriyel  up 
like  a  burning  scroll.  It  did  not  deserve  ridicule.  The  thoughts 
were  fresh  and  glowing,  the  measure  correct,  the  veisification  melo- 
dious.  It  was  the  genuine  oflbpring  of  a  young  imagination,  urged  by 
the  *  strong  necessity '  of  giving  utterance  to  its  bright  idealities— the 
sighings  of  a  heart  looking  beyond  its  lowly  and  lonely  destmy.  Ah ! 
Mr.  Begulus,  you  were  cruel  then. 

**  Methinks  I  see  him,  hear  him  now,  weighing  in  the  iron  scales 
of  criticism  every  springing,  winged  idea,  cutting  and  slashing  the 
words  till  it  seemed  to  me  they  dropped  blood,  then  glancing  from 
me  to  the  living  rows  of  benches,  with  such  a  oold,  sarcastic  smile ! 
•  *  a  *  «  «  «  • 
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<<  Had  I  reoenred  enooixragement  instead  of  rebuke,  prdse  instead 
of  ridicule, — had  he  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  spoken  some  such 
kmdly  words  as  these : 

«« » This  is  very  well  for  a  litUe  girl  like  yon.  Lift  np  that  down- 
cast fiiee,  nor  bliish  and  tremble  as  if  detected  in  a  guilty  act.  You 
nrast  not  spend  too  much  time  in  the  reveries  of  imagination,  for  this 
is  a  working-day  world,  my  ohild.  Even  the  birds  haye  to  bmld  their 
nests,  and  the  ooral  insect  is  a  mighty  laborer.  The  gift  of  song  is 
sweet,  and  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  Creator's  glory.  The 
first  notes  of  the  lark  are  feieble,  compared  to  his  heaten-high  strains. 
The  fainter  dawn  precedes  the  risen  day.' 

«  O  !  had  he  addressed  me  in  indulgent  words  as  these,  who  knows 
but  that,  like  burning  Sappho,  I  might  have  sung  as  well  as  loved  1 
*«  <»  ••  #  »  • 

**  I  remember  very  well  what  the  master  said,  instead  of  the  imag- 
ined words  I  have  written. 

<««  Poetry,  is  it? — or  something  you  meant  to  be  called  by  that 
name?  Nonsense,  child! — ^folty,  moonbeam  hallucination!  Child, 
do  you  know  that  this  is  an  unpardonable  waste  of  time  ?  Do  you 
remember  that  opportunities  of  improvement  are  given  you  to  enable 
you  hereafter  to  secure  an  honorable  independence  7  This  accounts 
fbr  your  reveries  over  the  blaek-board,  your  indifference  to  mathe- 
matics, that  grand  and  glorious  science !  Poetry ! — ^ha !  ha !  I  began 
to  think  you  did  not  understand  the  use  of  capitals, — ha  !  ha !  * 

**  Did  yon  ever  imagine  how  a  tender  loaf  of  bread  must  feel  when 
oat  into  slices  by  the  sharpened  knife  ? — ^how  the  young  bark  feels 
when  the  iron  wedge  is  driven  through  it  with  cleaving  force  7  I  think 
I  can,  by  the  experience  of  that  hour.  I  stood  with  quivering  lip, 
burning  oheek,  and  panting  breast,  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  paper, 
whieh  he  flourished  in  his  left  hand,  pointing  at  it  with  the  fore-finger 
ofhiarigiit. 

^  ^  He  shall  not  go  on ! '  said  I  to  myself,  exasperation  giving  me 
boldness;  *  he  shall  not  read  what  I  have  written  of  my  mother!  I 
will  die  sooner !  He  may  insult  my  poverty,  but  hers  shall  be  sacred, 
and  her  sorrows  too ! ' 

"  I  sprang  forward,  fergetting  eveiyihing  in  the  fear  of  hearing  her 
name  assodated  with  derision,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
maausoript.  A  fly  might  as  well  attempt  to  wring  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant 

<«  <  Really,  little  poetess,  you  are  getting  bold !  I  (Aiould  like  to  soe 
you  try  that  again !    You  had  better  keep  quiet?  * 

*'  A  resolute  glance  of  the  keen,  black  eye, — ^resolute,  yet  twinkling 
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with  secret  merriment, — and  he  was  about  to  oommenoe  anotiier 
stanza. 

**  I  jumped  up  with  the  leap  of  the  panther.  I  oould  not  loosen  his 
strong  grasp,  but  I  tore  the  paper  from  round  his  fingers,  ran  down 
the  steps  through  tho  rows  of  desks  and  benobes,  wit^ut  looking  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  flew,  without  bonnet  or  oovering,  out  into  the 
broad  sunlight  and  open  air. 

"  *  Gome  back,  this  moment ! ' 

"  The  thundeHog  voice  of  the  master  rolled  after  me  like  a  heavy 
stone,  threatening  to  crash  me  as  it  rolled.  I  bounded  on  before  it, 
with  constantly  aooelerated  speed. 

<« Go  back — never! 

"  I  said  this  to  myself.  I  repeated  it  aloud  to  the  breeze  that  came 
coolly  and  soothingly  through-  the  green  boughs,  to  fiui  the  burning 
cheeks  of  the  fugitive.  At  length,  the  dread  of  puisuit  subsidbig,  I 
slackened  my  steps,  and  oast  a  furtive  glance  behind  me.  The  eiqpola 
of  the  academy  gleamed  white  through  the  oak  trees  that  surromided 
it,  and  above  them  the  glittering  vane,  fiishioned  in  the  fimn  of  a  giant 
pen,  seemed  writing  on  the  azure  page  of  heaven. 

'<  I  oast  myself,  panting,  on  the  tori^  and,  turning  my  &ee  down- 
ward instead  of  upward,  dasped  my  hands  over  it,  and  the  hot  teaa 
gushed  in  scalding  streams  through  my  fingers,  till  the  pillow  of  earth 
was  all  wet  as  with  a  shower.'* 

In  ihe  sequel  of  this  story,  die  child  is  fergiven,  and  the  teaoher 
confesses  ^t  he  had  been  unkind,  pleading  that  he  *<  had  been  previ- 
ously much  chafed,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  irritatioii  caused 
by  the  offences  of  many,'*  as  he  said,  <'  burst  forth  on  one,  perhaps  the 
most  innocent  of  all." 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  this  letter.  Strive  to  adopt  sueh  a 
course  of  life  as  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  feelings  and  paaaions 
under  control.  Avoid  all  occasions  of  angry  excitement ;  and  endeavoc, 
on  entering  your  school-room,  to  leave  spleen  behind,  lest  it  be  vented 
on  the  innocent,  and  you  yourself  suffer  the  mortification  and  regret 
of  being  unjust  to  those  you  are  bound  to  protect,  to  guide,  and  love. 
.  The  illustrations  I  have  given,  both  from  iaet  and  fiction,  unite  in 
en&reing  the  same  idea.  They  both  show  the  sad  consequenoee  of  a 
mistaken  course,  on  the  actor  and  on  those  interested  in  or  oonaeoted 
with  him. 

Other  lives  are  yet  to  be  sacrifioed  under  similar  impulses,  and 
other  teachers  to  lose  their  character  and  their  dignity,  whcD  iliej 
yie)4  the  reins  to  impatient  emotion. 
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[Tb«  following  commnnication  was  addressed  by  MIrs  C.  E.  Beccher  to  the 
AittniCAit  Association  f^r  tbb  ADVANCCMSirr  op  Eadcation,  and  read  befbre 
that  body,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  at  Detroit,  on  the  iStli  of  August.  The 
■abject  is  of  the  highest  practical  importanoe,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  diaonssed 
thoroogUy  in  the  pages  of  this  Joumal,  firom  time  to  time. — ^Ed.j 

Hftving  reootved  the  kind  assnnuices  of  your  late  President  that 
an  artide  from  mj  pen  should  be  communicated  to  jon,  allow  me  fiifit 
to  express  my  regret  that  for  years  I  have  been  precluded  by  the  9tate 
cf  mtf  health  from  personal  attendance  at  your  annual  meetings,  and 
chiefly  because  they  are  eo  interesting  that  the  excitement  would  prove 
injurious. 

This  very  statement  introdnees  the  subject  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  Health  of  Teachers  and  Pwpilw  in  our 
eountry. 

In  the  statements  that  follow,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  what  i 
offer.  All  I  shall  do  will  be  to  ask  your  attention^  with  the  hope  that 
what  is  offered  will  at  least  indnce  inquiries  on  your  part,  and  that 
the  proseovtion  of  such  inquiries  will  result  in  future  efficient  action. 
Permit  me  first  to  state  some  results  of  my  owb  investigations  on  the 
anbject  of  national  health,  which,  if  not  to  others,  at  least  to  my  own 
mind,  tkte  facts. 

The  Anglo-American  race  in  the  United  States,  when  developed 
ander  die  most  fisivorable  circumstances,  are  the  model  raee^ — ^the  high- 
est specimen  of  humanity  yet  known.  The  facts  from  which  this  is 
deduced  have  been  accumulating  for  years  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
gentleman,  and,  in  due  time,  will  be  published.  As  a  specimen,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain  distncts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,-^ 
where  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  pure  air,  both  night  and  day, 
eat  simple  food,  and  exercise  abuhdantly,^-grow  up  to  a  stature  and 
strength  which  seem  prodigious.  When  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky, 
and  two  or  three  others,  thus  bom  and  reared,  went  to  England  and 
France,  as  medical  students,  they  were  annoyed  in  the  streets  by 
admiring  crowds,  who  deemed  their  well-developed  and  towering 
forms  as  specimen  giants.     But,  their  native  states  could  show  multt- 
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tudes  of  such.  Now,  history  shows  us  that  it  is  the  best  physically 
developed  races  that  are  the  conquering  races,  and  that  degenerated 
and  enfeebled  races  become  the  conquered.  It  was  the  athletic  train- 
ing of  the  Greeks  that,  under  Alexander,  enabled  them  to  bear  such 
protracted  and  astonishing  &tigue  and  exertions, — ^and  thus  they  con- 
quered the  world. 

It  was  when  the  Roman  armies  were  at  the  height  of  their  physi- 
cal development  that  their  sturdy  cohorts  conquered  the  world.  And, 
when  that  nation  sunk  to  an  effeminate  race,  though  highly  cultivated 
in  mind,  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  sturdy,  well-de?eloped,  though 
ignorant  barbarians. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  home-reared  Englishman,  like  hie  cattle,  has 
been  constantly  an  improving  stock,  so  that  the  armors  preserved,  and 
once  worn  by  the  Norman  conquerors,  are  too  small  for  their  improved 
descendents. 

But,  in  our  own  land,  the  reverse  is  becoming  true,  (reneral 
Washington  and  his  staff  were  not  men  picked  for  size  or  strength, 
and  their  average  weight  was  two  hundred,  and  their  physical  develop- 
ments were  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  at  this  day. 

Instead  of  the  physical  advance  witnessed  in  our  father  land,  there 
is  evidence  of  such  degeneration, — and  mainly  too  within  the  last 
century, — that,  should  the  ratio  continue,  a  few  more  generations 
would  show  the  result  in  a  race  of  sickly  and  deformed  pipmies. 

As  evidence  of  this  deterioration,  may  be  mentioned  the  universal 
impression  made  upon  foreigners  when  they  first  arrive  here,  and 
observe  the  proportion  of  sallow,  thin,  and  unhealthful  countenances, 
and  the  directly  opposite  impression  when  our  countrymen  first 
encounter  the  ruddy,  healthful  countenances  to  be  met  in  England. 

Returned  missionaries,  who  compare  the  present  generation  with 
the  one  they  left  thirty  years  ago,  testify  to  a  great  change  in  respect 
to  the  unhealthful  appearance  of  this  generation,  when  compared  with 
the  one  they  left. 

Physicians  all  o?er  the  land  testify  to  the  inccease  of  physical 
debility  and  nervous  diseases,  that  all  show  the  deterioration  of  the 
whole  physical  organism.  And,  our  blood,  that  vital  current  which 
nourishes  all  parts,  has  become  so  corrupt  that  medical  men  declare 
that  nearly  half  our  population  have  a  scrofulous  taint. 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  perfectly  apparent  Tliere  has  been  an 
entire  change  in  the  habits  of  this  nation  within  thirty  years.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  changed  from  open  fire-places,  that  secured  a  con- 
stant fiow  of  pure  and  cool  air,  to  close  stoves,  that  allow  neither. 
Even   furnace  heating  is  so  managed  as  to  give  lungs  and  sldn 
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overheated  air,  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  thus  the  system  is 
debilitated.  Beside  this,  our  houses  are  made  tighter  than  they  used 
to  be,  so  as  to  exclude  the  pure  air,  both  by  day  and  night. 

Then  the  abundance  of  our  prosperity,  extending  to  all  classes,  has 
resulted  in  pernicious  habits  of  diet.  We  not  only  eat,  ourselves,  but 
we  give  to  children  such  quantities  of  candies,  condiments,  and  confec- 
tionery, as  never  were  heard  of  in  former  generations.  The  amount 
of  sugar,  molasses,  and  sweet  cooking  given  to  children  in  this  coun- 
try, is  such  as  is  never  seen  in  any  other. 

Then  we  eat  hot  food,  and  greasy  food,  and  high-seasoned  food,  and 
indigestible  food,  and  food  hastily  masticated,  and  food  at  irregular 
hours^ — as  was  n^ver  done  by  our  ancestors.  Thus,  the  air  and  the 
food,  by  which  the  body  is  built  up,  both  become  causes  of  debility 
and  disease. 

Next  comes  the  increased  stimulation  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  all 
possible  ways.  First,  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  per- 
nicious medical  drugs,  have  increased  at  a  prodigious  rate  in  fifty 
years.  Men,  women,  and  children  drink  tea  and  coffee  with  a  fre- 
quency and  a  degree  of  strength  never  known  among  our  ancestors. 
Then  the  men  and  boys  are  stimulating  the  brain  and  nerves  with  the 
poisonous  tobacco  as  was  never  done  before,  while  alcohol,  though 
somewhat  restrained,  still  exerts  its  debilitating  influence  over  multi- 
tudes that  never  pass  for  hard  drinkers. 

A  meat  diet,  too,  is  more  stimulating  than  any  other,  and  no  other 
nation  devours  such  quantities  as  ours. 

To  all  this  physical  stimulation  is  added  an  amount  of  intellectual 
and  business  excitement  for  adults,  such  as  was  never  imagined  in 
former  days,  while  the  mental  taxation  to  children  in  schools  is  fifty- 
fold  what  it  was  in  a  former  generation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  was  about  all  that  was 
expected  of  the  masses,  and  all  that  was  taught  to  those  not  going  to 
college.  No  daily  drilling  in  crowded  and  hot  school-rooms,  in  all 
manner  of  sciences,  with  evening  lessons  at  home.  No  Sunday  les- 
sons, no  books  for  children  at  every  turn.  Such  intellectual  stimulus 
for  children  was  never  known  in  a  former  generation,  while  the  cares, 
business,  and  excitement  of  all  kinds  for  men  and  women  have 
increased  at  an  equal  ratio.  Every  thing  is  going  on  at  high  steam 
pressure.  Now,  the  more  the  brain  is  exercised,  the  greater  the  need 
there  is  for  pure  air  and  exercise.  This  presents  another  great  change 
in  our  habits  from  those  of  our  ancestors. 

In  former  days,  children  worked  with  their  parents,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  growth  almost  universally.    But,  in  these  days, 
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th^  greater  p«rtioQ  of  parents,  when  they  send  tbeir  children  to  school, 
require  little  or  uo  labor  from  them. 

,  Now,  to  balance  this  great  increase  of  intellectual  stimulation,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  physical  exercise.  The  nerves 
of  motion  are  the  balanc$  power  to  the  system,  so  that  exercise  must 
always  increase  as  mental  excitement  increases.  But,  this  law  of  our 
nature  has  been  exactly  reversed.  Just  as  all  kinds  of  stimulation 
have  increased,  the  habits  of  physical  exercise  have  decreased. 

To  this  has  been  added  frightful  abuses  in  the  fashions  of  female 
dress,  that  lead  to  debility,  distortion,  and  diseases,  by  which  the 
mothers  of  the  present  and  coming  generation  are  entailing  debility 
on  their  of&pring. 

These  are  the  changes  in  our  habits  and  customs  that  are  deterio- 
rating the  noblest  physical  race  the  sun  ever  looked  upon,  and  which 
are  scattering  debility,  decay,  misery,  and  sickness  all  over  the  land. 

These  are  the  practices  that  are  debilitating  the  constitutions  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  all  over  the  nations. 

Is  there  any  remedy? 

It  IS  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  there  is  a  remedy ;  that 
it  is  a  sure  and  speedy  one ;  and,  that  this  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  teaches  of  this  nation,  more  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  make  the  teachers^ 
the  children^  and  the  parents  understand  the  case.  They  need  not 
merely  to  learn  the  construction  and  physiology  of  the  human  fran^e. 
They  need  this  only  so  far  as  is  needful,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  health  ;  but,  for  the  end  aimed  at,  they  need  no  more. 

For  this  purpose,  they  need  a  short,  simple  course  of  practical  in* 
struction  on  the  laws  of  health,  as  the  laws  of  Ood^  which  they  commit 
sin  in  violating  as  really  as  when  they  steal  or  lie.  And  they  need 
to  have  the  consequences  of  violating  these  laws  urged  on  their  atten- 
tion as  oflen  and  as  earnestly  as  are  their  reliyious  duties,  and  the 
penalties  of  another  world. 

A  school-book  that  is  so  simple  that  children,  with  a  tittle  help 
from  teachers,  can  understand  it,  and  so  popular  in  form  that  parents 
will  read  it  at  home,  this  is  the  first  desideratum. 

Could  this  be  secured,  then  the  teacher,  and  parents,  and  pupils 
would  have  a  constant  monitor  of  their  danger  and  duties.  A  weekly 
or  tri-weekly  lesson  in  such  a  book  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
teachers  and  pupils  in  leading  to  a  consideration  of  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  health,  as  is  secured  by  Sunday  and  weekly  sermons  and 
lectures  in  keeping  up  an  attention  to  strictly  religious  duties. 

With  this  should  be  combined  a  daily  course  of  physical  training 
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in  school,  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  should  unite.  This  should  be 
scientific,  designed  to  exercise  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  intellectual  excitement  connected  with 
schools.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  both  the  teachers  and  the 
(JiiTdren  of  this  nation  can  be  led  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  exercise. 

Any  such  system  never  will  be  practised  by  individuals  alone.  The 
assembling  of  pupils  and  scholars  gives  a  daily  opportunity  to  unite 
social  excitement,  rythm,  and  harmony  of  motion,  and  a  regular  and 
efiective  course  of  physical  training. 

This  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  such  wonderful 
|ucceas  as  made  them  at  once  the  strongest,  wisest,  and  most  beauti- 
ful nation  on  earth.  This  is  the  course  which  is  extensively  adopted 
in  European  schools,  with  like  beneficial  results. 

Could  such  a  system  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  such 
a  coarse  of  physical  training,  be  instantly  enforced  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  nation,  th^re  would  be  an  immediate  remedy  for  the  evils  and 
dangers,  so  &r  as  the  rising  generation  and  their  teachers  are 
concerned. 

But,  this  speedy  action  can  not  be  effected .  For  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  all  the  energies  of  parents,  children,  teachers,  school-com- 
mittees, philanthropists,  and  legislatures,  has  been  directed  to  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  children.  All  this  pressure  has  been  put 
on  the  brain  and  nerves,  while  the  body  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
and  has  staggered  and  fainted  under  the  pressure. 

The  American  people  never  do  any  thing  moderately.  They  go  by 
steam  pressure  in  every  thing.  They  have  been  working  on  the  brain 
and  nerves  of  childhood  for  thirty  years  or  more,  till  the  whole  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  nation  is  felling  to  decay. 

Now,  if  we  can  only  start  them  as  energetically  in  the  direction  of 
a  healthy  and  thorough  physical  training,  they  will  be  as  speedy  and 
efficient  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else. 

But,  how  can  they  be  thus  moved  ?  The  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  physical 
training  in  our  schools.  We  need  to  have  investigations  made,  as  to 
the  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  all  over  the  land,  and  then  to 
have  the  results  scattered  all  over  the  nation.  That  such  investiga- 
tions are  practicable,  if  teachers  can  be  induced  to  lend  their  aid  for 
the  purpose,  a  few  experiments  of  the  writer  have  proved. 

In  order  to  do  this,  teachers  need  first  to  learn  to  understand  the 
signs  and  causes  of  debility  and  deformity. 

For  example,  when  there  is  a  debility  of  constitution,  owing  to  all 
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tbe./(»ui9e«  t))»t  We  bc^n  s^t.  foith,  08[p^i^j.v]f«pj9  (lie^  tHMA 
little  pure  a,ir  and  eiaereise  tQ  ipirisQKate  U»  tlu^  iQl  d^  mn^d^^  did 
^>odj  become  flabby  and  w«ak.  ;  >,, 

The  Qiost  dangerous  result  of  thia  is  on  the  abdavmal  mt^s^f^^hy 
which  the  whole  interior  of  the  body  is  held  up  in  its  pKoper  form/ 
gnd  firm  pacldng,  . 

When  these  inusoles  become, debilitated,  thd  who^e  pigaoism  9ink9 
downward^  enlaiiging  the  lower  part,  while  the  eheet  becomes  flaUenedi 
and  the  shoulders  consequently  bent  forwwrd.^ 

Thus,  also,  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  (which  is  secured^  to  a. 
great  extent,  by  the  close  and  tig^  packing  of  tbe  iaU^ttnes^and  ans- 
tsined  mainly  by  these  abdominal  muscles,^  begma  to  Ssul.  T£e  falln 
ing  of  tbe  lower  portion  makes  a  hollow  imd  vf^si^  feeling  A  tb^ 
center  pf  the  body,  and  gradually  it  bends  forward.  Thus  com^  ^ 
many  flat  cbests,  and  crook^  backs^  and  projecUqg  neDks, 

Again,  by  neglect  of  ex^roise,  bad  food^  and  bad  «tf,  the  wbd^ 
body  is  debilitated.  Then,  in  y^ung  gjirls,  the.  tight  diesses,  sb4 
monstrous  weight  and  heat  of  ttve  clothing  aiipand^.the  lower  part  of. 
the  body,  with  unhe^lthful  positions  in  bed.  and  in  sehoeJ,  produce 
anojtber  de£brmi^  called  laUruL  aurmtwr^  qf  ths  ^pia^  Thia  is  indi- 
cated by  one  shoulder,  or  one  hip,  or  both,  being  higher  than  the  otber* 
or  by  the  projection  of  one  shouldar- blade  ^mora  thaa  the  ^er. 

Again,  wban  children  btiq^he  the oofitamic^tedair oC  citcwded 4Xf. 
ill-ventilated  pjclvool^rooms,  pr  bed-room^  apd  wbtm^  too,  tJbek  brldn^^ 
are  overtaxed  wixh  too  much  intellectual  ^fttft,  indhoul;,  counterhel-( 
ancjqg  exerci^  a  headach$.  »  the  ordinary  T^ndcix  (^  fipprpqehii^ 
greater  evils.  '.'...  •• 

,  Thiise  three  items  furnish  data  for  ona,6pecie6:Of  ioveatigalioe^iA 
which  teachers  can  lend  the^r  aid*  As  aspedrngn,  the  writeir  visitfii 
one  city  school  for  young  ladiesi  fprthia  purpose,  and  fowd  that  of 
148  ,p«pils,  who  were  examined,  thre^<mrt)t9  had  more  or  less  bead- 
ache;  sAd,  thirty-fivey  or  nearly  one:quarter  of  the  143,  ba4  l^tevali 
curvature  of  the  spine  in  different  stages. 

In  another  large  country  boardiE^^school,  wh^re  the  pupils  wfira. 
chiefly  from  the  industrial  classes,  of  109  examined,  >^ify  or  nearly 
^ne-halfh^d  more  or  less  curvature  of  the  spine.  Of  the  flat  chesta, 
round  shoukiers,  and  bent  bodies,  produced  by  debility,  no  account;[ 
was  at  that  time  taken,  but  they  abounded  on  every  sid^.i 

Kow,  may  it  not  be  practicable,  by  influences  and  roidasures  tha^ 
sha)^  eminate  from  your  hot^orable  body,  to  engage  the  teachers,  of 
this  country  in  investigations  of  this  sort,  whjch  eventually  shall  b^ 
published  to  the  nation  at  large?    Would  not  Buch  measures  tepd, 
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mtm  ^m%ifif^iA6/g^]96to\A4i  do,  ta  dhrect  tfa^  itttention  of  {mt^iASs,' 
teftclbew,  Biidi^ti]^8  to  the  etils  and  dungerd*  that  threaten  iifi,  aft  Well 
as  to  induce  measures  for  the  remedy  ?  AAd,  Wh^  othei'  body  conld 
so  appropHaMy'#(igg«fit  and  promote  this  iilt^igation  ais  the  oiie  I 
baw*  now  artdi^ssM?' 

This,  then  is  the  first  practical  point,  to  which  I  heg  leave  to  direct 
ycnt  aHlentftOD,  vl)».  i  the  itattiuiion  of  tMme  method  far  ascertaitiinj^ 
th0  9Ua$<f  AimM  if  the  teaehefa  and  ehUdreh  ef  \Mn  nation,  teitk 
reference  tointroduemg  a  eystem  cffkyeked  ttawwng  in  cM  the  sekooU 
if  the  land. 

The  seeond  point  to  which  I  -wodld  aftk  attentiotij  is  the  course  of 
ii^0traetions  contaaned  in  a  work  entitled,  fikysiology  and  Calistheniee 
f4r  FamiUee  and  Sehooie,  the  copy-right  ititer^t  of  &e  author  lleinj^ 
wholly  given  to  the  danse  of  education.  In  thift  work;  tire  desideratum 
in  most  schooMKA)ks  in  Physiology  is  aimed  at '  No  tnore  of  the 
eoienee  anid  teachertf  of  physiology  are  introduced  than  is  needftl'  to 
fiaake  the  laws  of  health  appear  intellygible  and  reasonable,  while  the 
great  aim  is  to  make  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  feel  that  the  lam 
ef  healths  are  the  latte  of  God,  and  to  had  them  to  understand  and 
obey  them.    With  this  is  connected  a  course  of  sdentifie  calistbtbiaic 

The  ^offjM^  of  this  work  is  given  to  a  benevolent  edtkcadcfnid 
flsaodation,  and  th^  agents,  in  five  of  our  chief  cities,  offer  it  for  skle, 
so  ihait)  when  pun^hased  of  them,  neither  publishers  or  author  shall 
ha^e  one  cent  ef  %hQ  profit;  but,  the  whole  g6es  to  prombte  the  inter- 
6«l*  of  physical  edttcAtion,  by  the  endoivin<»nt  of  institutions  where 
a  teacher  shall  be  sustained  by  these  funds'  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Mending  to  thto  keidth  of  the  pupils.  It  is  this  fat$t  which  makes  it 
^per  to  adc  yiMir'atteatidn'  to'this  woik  ^en  all  other  authors  and 
publisher  must  b^  etchided  from  your  att^iftibn. ' 

Another  W(A%,  ^tMled  Lett&if  to  the  People  on  Hbalth  and  Skppi- 
nesB,  is  ako  gf^  to  the  tamci  benevolent  association.  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  work  is  very  simHar  to  flie  other,  but  th6' latter  portion 
eotttttins  atatMties  in  rdgatd  to  the  de^tmction  of  feniafd  health  and  of 
dangers'  to  the-  bestir  a^  morals  of  youn^  childrto  at  school,  to 
wMch  also  your  attention  is  sought  The  changes  in  the  healthfiil 
labitB  of  thifl  na^n ;  and,  especially  tho  great  increase  of  intellectual 
stimulation  id  the  Mncation  of  girl^,  have  produced  results  in  regard 
lo  the  Wmnoii  of  this  nation  that  are  destructive  alike  to  health  and 
td  domestie  happtaess,  while  young  children  lire  exposed  to  sufibringis 
and  temptiatiens  thut  'were  never  known  in  fcrmer  days.'' 

There  Is  no  dassyif  women  who  are  io  great  suffisrers  from  want  of 
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pure  air  and  ex^ms^  and  over^zcitemeni  of  IhA'  Imam^  as  finmle 
Uachcrs,  Tbei:e  9X^  statistics  of  teoale.  health  in  lihe  LHUr^  to4ke 
People,  which  every  teacher  and  every  parent  should  obtain  and  deeplf 
ponder.  It  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the  wjriter  Ifaiit  fimr  oiU  4jf\fi9e 
of  the  female  teachers  of  this  country  ItM  their  hioltl^  in  moal  oaias, 
in  1^^  than  five,  yeaxs  service.  The  destrnotioA  of  female  health  in 
the  chief  and  only  liberal  profession  open  to  woosao^  ia  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  developments  of  the  day% 

As  before  mentioned,  both  these  wo«ks  «ve  aiikiilar  i»  piesenting  a 
short  and  popular  account  of  the  construction  of  the  human  body  attd 
the  Jaws  of  heftltb  in  the  first  part^  It  is  the  laH  portion  that^  in  the 
,one^  contains  a  systems  of  physical  trainings  adapted  to  oommon  schooii^ 
4kQd«  in  the  other,  the  statistics  of  healthi  and  Uie  dangers  to  the  young 
above  referred  to. 

.  Pi^rmit  me  again  to  csll  yojur  attentipQ  to  a  thirdpoint,  with  which 
.the  preceding  is  intimatsly  connected,  vi&;  the  he^avoient  astooiatieB 
relerred  to. 

It  is  now  thirty  yeare  since  I  first  entered  your  honorable  prafesaon. 
In  my  earliesit  published  work,  in  182^  was  fiisi  pnesented  to  tiie 
public  the- main  idea  on  which  that  association  rests;  and  that  ia^  diat 
woman  has  a  prx^eswUy  embracing  the  three  departments  of  Isoia&JiM^ 
healthy  and  domestic  economy,  and  thet  socsety  haw  done  her  a  wrong 
in  withholding  fcom  her  such  advantages  inprepariagrfor  it,  and  snch 
Iwnorable  and  remunerative  employ ment  in  it  aa  manrsecura  for  his 
miost  important  .professions. 

Eyery  .person  must  allow  that  woman's  calling  ia  to  educate  ehUdna^ 
to  be  the  nurse  of  in&ncy  and  of  the  Bwk^  and  to  superintsnd  the 
dom/^tic  economy  of  the  ftmily  state.  Tb^ae  are  die  thiae  depart- 
ments of  woqi^'s  profession,  aa  distinct  and  as  important  aa  those  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology  for  man. 

.To  sustain  e(^. render  honorable  thmr  three  professionsf  men  invest 
htrge  sums  in  buildingSi  libraries^  and  appaiatusy  aad' then  sujqpjj 
f^omnents  to  .^pportr  the  highest  class  of  teacheia.  Thia  secures  to 
men  the  highest  style  of  education  for  theit  profesaioDB,  while  it  supv. 
ports  a  large  class^  of  educators  of  the  mmU  ses^  in  honor,  and  h^tenrj 
ease  and  success, 

Now,  it  is  in(eU-]^n)CKwn  that,  the  wpong^  of  iMfaen  have  been  urged 
on.  the  attention  >of  the  public  by  an  organiaaftion  of  talented  and 
energetic  men  and  women,  who  command  a  wide  and  ineveasing  sym- 
pathy. To  remedy  the  wrongs  set  fordiy  they  uiigps^  ^Qivs  us  the  pro* 
fessions  of  mm^;.jand  aecei$  to  his  imtitutums /or  pnparatiomJ* 

The  American  Woman^s  JSducatiwwl  As^ociatumy  oft  the  oontiisry. 
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AMrge^-'^iv^  iM  iMtitutioM  that  fthail  prepauB  tia  hrcut  own  disirnd' 
liveprqfunonj'  and  pivi  its  henoraMe  and  remwiteraHve  enq)loymefnt 
in  it. 

In  carrying  out  the  aim  of  this  AssociatioD,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
nenre  endowed  iastitirtioiM  for  women^  in  which  the  tihree  departiiients 
of  woman V  prolbflBioa  shall  have  teachem  sustained  to  give  their  whole 
attentioD  to  these  departmenta,-^i»t  as  tiie  other  sex  support  teachers 
to  train  young  men  for  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  ^ 

.  The  Managers  of  thk  Association  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
educatore  and  authoresses  in  the  nation,  while  gentlemen  of  high 
oharacter  are  incorporated  to  hold  and  administer  funds  under  the 
direction  of  these  ladies,  and  for  the  purposes  above  specified.  It  is 
this  Association  which  will  receive  all  the  profits  that  may  be  made  on 
the  works  o£fered  to  your  attention. 

Should  the  work  on  Phyuology  prove  to  be  such  a  wort  on  health 
as  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  in  pfeference  to  those  thai  are 
more  scientific  and  less  practical,  and  should  the  system  of  OalistfasF- 
files,  appended  to  tliis  Physiology,  be  generally  adopted,  two  objtets 
would  be  acoomplisbed.-  The  knowledge  and  practice  that  are  essen*- 
tial  to  national  health  would  be  extended,  and  the  Income  thus  raised 
would  be  secured  to, those  interests  of  woman  and  her  profeteion 
which  have  been  most  neglected. 

It  ia  to  the  tQOst  liber^li  cultivated,  and  enlightened  portion  of 'the 
community  that  wemusfc  look  for  sod  in  thn*  effort  to  advance  the  true 
and  best  interests  of  woman,  by  methods  that  even  the  most  consent 
ative  approve^  Andy  where  can  we  hope  to  find  higher  spedmens'of 
them  than  in  your  honorable  body. 

And  now^  aathe  period  i4>proaelies  in  trhich  I  am  to  forsake  aH 
active  efibrts  in  the  prolession  which  I  'k>rd,  and  wihicfa  I*  have  served 
so  long,  and  as  those  forebodingeoC  a  final  parting,  thiat  stlways  attelbd 
the  first  crossing'of  tJbe  xMsean  and  an  absence,  it  may  be  of  yeirs, 
gather  around^  I. seem  t*  be  addressing  words  of  paiting  and  bequest 
to  my  biethren  and  sisters,  who  have  labored  yAth  me  in  the  dame 
noble  and  as  yet  miiqypreciated  prbfossion. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  lesign  to  your  sympaiifay  and  care  thkt  depart- 
ment  of  the  great  field  for  which  I  have  toiled  so  long,  and  now  can: 
toii  no  nsoee.  It  w  the  pftofsestOKAL  interests  of  my  own  sex ;  that 
department  of  womaa&'s  training  that  prepares  her  for  her  special 
duties  as  educatoTj  nttrw^  and  h4%Meheeper^  and  aims  to  provide  lier 
honorable  and  remunerative  employment  in  those  dudes.  ' 

My  nfo's  history,  embracing  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
intellectual  training  to  fit  women  ta  Uath^  the  preparation  of  Works 
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OD  Physiology  and  Healthy  to  fit  her  to  be  a  nurse  of  infancy  and  the 
side,  and  of  works  on  Domestic  Economy^  to  train  her  to  be  a  good 

.  housekeeper ;  the  enterprise  to  provide  honorable  employment  for  her 
in  her  profession,  so  suooessfuUy  conducted  by  Gov.  SUde;  and, 
fina%,  the  American  WomarCs  Sducatitm&l  Assoeiadony  which  em- 
braces all  these  objects, — has  been  one  systematic  and  comprehensive 
effort,  that  have  absorbed  i^  mjr  tht>ughts,  my  time,  and  my  income, 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  that  career,  I  was  among  the  earliest  pio- 
neers in  advancing  woman's  claim  to  higher  intellectual  culture,  80 
far  as  I  knew  then,  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn^  under  my  care, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  several  other 
branches,  never  before  studied  by  woman.  And,  I  stimulated  my  own 
brain,  and  the  brains  of  my  pupils,  without  fear  or  stint,  as  thousands 
are  now  doing ;  when,  suddenly  and  unwarned,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  my  whole  nervous  fountain  gave  out,  and  my  physical  system 
•was  irretrievably  ruined.  And,  doubtless,  many  of  my  pupils  were 
equal  sufferers  from  my  ignorance.  The  last  twenty  years  has  been 
one  of  incessant  debility  and  prostration,  while,  as  I  journeyed  or  visited 
health  establishments  all  over  the  land,  I  discovered  the  dreadful  havoc 
that  a  similar  course  is  effecting  among  teachers  and  pupils  all  over 
the  land. 

Permit  me^  then  to  dose,  by  oonunitting  to  your  sympathy  and 
benediction  the  great  interests  which  liave  absorbed  my  life,  and  will 
hold  my  deepest  regards  to  life's  final  hour.  Permit  xne  to  lemind 
you,  too,  that  this  cause  which  we  are  reviving,  is  the  noblest  that  can 

.  engage  the  thoughts  and  efiSorts  of  man. 

All  efforts  and  plaqs  that  terminate  m  earthly  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment will  fade  and  pass  away  as  eternal  years  pass  by.  But,  tlM^ 
wbo  on  earth  educate  even  one  child  to  become  the  parent  of  a  family, 
educate  a  race.  The  children,  the  children's  children^  and  so  on  for 
generations,  will  reproduce  your  labors.  And,  every  one  of  these 
educated  minds  will  live  forevety  and  will  turn  back  to  you  as  that 
benefactor  whose  labors  have  thus  brpught  forth,  not  an  hundred,  but 
a  thousand,  thousand  fold. 

[The  foregoing  communicati(»  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  to  be  assigned  by  them  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  at  Albany.}    , 
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Tbb  great  advance  that  lias  taken  place  in  tbe  standard  of  know- 
ledge in  onr  country  ^a  regarded  by  all  interested  in  the  siitJject  of 
education  as  marling  an  important  era.  In  our  common  scfrooTs, 
especially  in  large  cities,  the  standard  of  intellectual  training  *  in  all 
studies  pursued,  is  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  to  complete  the  systeni, 
so  weW  approved,  one  branch  more,  one  too  long  neglected,  mtist  be 
included  in  the  list  of  studies,  and  rank  in  importance  with  the  rest*; 
^at  is,  the  art  of  drawing.  On  many  occasions,  when  urging  the 
importance  of  the  study,  the  response  has  been,  *•  Of  what  use  is  itY*' 
By  way  of  anhwering  the  question,  let  us  go  back  to  the  earlies^t 
period  of  which  We  have  any  record  and  (Consider  the  beginning  of 
things,  when  we  find,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  art,  that  all  nations  have  practised  it  in  some  form,  that  ft 
arose  with  the  wants  of  a  people  and  kept  pace  with  their  national 
progress  and  citltivatSon,-^the  usefUl  arts  giving  rise  to  the  ornamental, 
and  the  ornamental  in  turn  perfecting  the  useful,— until  the  skitf  of 
the  artist  contributed  materially  to  their  wealth,  both  individually  and 
Nationally.  '       ^ 

Take,  for  instance,  the  art  of  coining  money.  The  earliest  mon(?y 
transaction  on  record  is  that  in  which  it  is  related  that  Abr&ham 
weighed  to  Ephron  **four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  taerchamt,*'  in  payment  for  the  field  of  Machpelah.  This 
payment,  doubtless,  consisted  of  tnere  pieces  of  silver,  without  any 
impress  or  mark,  which  passed  by  weight  only,  as  the  term  shekel, 
which  eventually  became  the  name  of  positive  coins  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, fh)m  ^kdkal,  to  weigh,  fully  implies.  The  denomination  fcjr 
money  used  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  not,  however,  ihekei,  but  hesitah^h 
Iamb ;  as  some  have  thought,  firom  the  image  of  that  animal  having 
been  stamped  on  the  pieces  of  the  weight  of  a  shekel,  as  the  image 
of  an  ox  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  lioman  pound  weight  of  copper; 
the  shekel,  though  at  first  without  mark,  being  afterward  stamped 
with  the  symbol  of  that  barter  in  cattle  for  which  it  was  the  first 

•  Tb«  principal  aatboriti«i  quoted  are  Mnller*!  **  ▲nel«nt  Art,  and  lu  Bamaina,"  and  Hon- 
pliraj'a  works  on  eolna. 
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mote  convenient  enbstitote.  There  is  also  a  hypothesis  that  kesilah, 
&ongh  translated  "  a  piece  of  money,"  in  onr  version,  may  possibly 
have  been  actually  a  lamb ;  it  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
terra  kemtah,  or  lamb,  refers  to  the  form  of  the  weight  by  which  the 
shekel  of  silver  is  veighedj-^the  shekel  being,  probably,  the  quantity 
of  silver  for  which  a  lamb  was  exdiangeable,  and  the  weight  by 
which  it  was  weighed  being  made  in  the  form  of  that  animal,  to  re- 
present the  kind  of  cattle  and  the  number,  a  single  lamb, — which  that 
weight  of  silver  represented,  when  it  superseded  direct  barter.  Both 
the  weight  and  its  value  in  reference  to  cattle  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  as,  in  Egyptian  p^ntings,  we  find  public  function- 
aries,— for,  in  Egjpty  the  state  superintended  all  transactions  of  the 
kind, — ^represented  in  the  act  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver  in  the  form 
of  ring  money,  with  a  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  and  noting  down 
the  amount  on  a  tablet  In  the  same  painting  is  a  weight  in  the 
ibrm  of  half  a  lamb,  the  hind  quarters  evidently  representing  half  the 
full  weight  Similar  weights  have  been  discovered  in  Assyria  by  La- 
yard,  and  the  Jewish  half  shekel  may  have  been  represented  in  the 
same  way.  The  shekel^  when  long  afterward  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  coin,*  was  of  the  weight  of  two  Greek  drachmaiy  and  equal, 
therefore,  to  about  two  shillings  and  three  pence,  English, — ^probably 
the  value  of  a  Iamb  at  that  period. 

The  shekel  of  the  age  of  Jacob  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
ihe  shekel  ha-kodesh,  of  the  sanctuaiy,  of  which  the  standard  remaina 
in  the  custody  of  the  priests.  It  would  appear  that,  as  commerce 
increased  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Micah,  who  lived, 
according  to  the  ordinary  computations,  about  1600  years  B.  C,  that 
Commercial  wants  had  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  pieces  of  silver 
used  in  trade  had  augmented  in  number,  and  dimini^ed  in  size ;  for,. 
a  transaction  of  Micah  with  his  mother  has  reference  to  a  sum  of  okb 
THOUSAND  pieces  of  silver ;  and,  similar  sums  of  one  thousand  pieces 
of  silver  are  mentiofl^  three  centuries  later,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines  and  Delilah ;  that  they  were  veiy  small 
pieces  is  proved  by  tiie  statement  that  the  lords  brought  the  money 
in  their  hands,  probably  in  seated  bags,  each  containing  a  certain 
weight,  as  represented  in  Egyptian  painting    Such  was  the  nature 

of  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 

'■  f  ■ ■ I   ..  ■  ■„-  -. ■        — . —  -  •* 

'  The  types  of  this  coin  are,  on  the  obTene,  the  sacred  cap  of  manna,  whieb  Mose*  was 
ordsrsd  to  preserve,  in  ooininenoratton  of  the  manna  mhraculoasljr  flirnlshed  in  the  wilder- 
ne«i ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  on  which  three  flowers  are  shown.  The  ln»rip« 
tions  are  in  the  ancient  Samaritan  character.  And  the  most  common  haTe«  on  the  ohvstas, 
tlM  Ittscriptioa  "  Shtkd  ^  UroA^*  and,  on  the  reverie,  **  Jeruaatem  the  Hbfy."  Some  have 
aoBh  iascriptioasas,  **jSkr»<e»r,  PHmet  «f  brmlj"  **Tke'ftr$t  jwr  ^  tht  MHvertmce  ^ 
Jtrad^"  etc.,  etc. 
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iikej  did  noi  adopt  the  use  of  poeUive  coins  tiU  long  after  ihm  intio- 
duction  into  other  countries.  From  the  time  of  Abraham,  howeyefc, 
to  that  of  Maccabees,  about  144  years  B.  C^  they  probably  had,  like 
other  oriental  nations,  in  addition  to  their  more  common  moaey, 
formed  of  small  pieces  of  silver,  which  passed  by  weight,  a  kind  of 
^jewel-money,"  consisting  of  ear-rings  and  other  personal  ornaments, 
adjusted  to  a  certain  weight,  which  mighty  on  occasion,  be  used  as 
money.  Such  are  the  jeweb  mentioned  in  Genesis,  xxiv.,  22,  as  givea 
by  Abraham's  servant  to  Bebekah,  *'  The  man  took  a  golden  ear-ring, 
of.  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  the  hand,  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold.''  They  had  a  kind  of  rii^-money,  no  doubt  similar 
to  that  used  afterward  by  the  Celtic  nations  of  the  West  The  gold 
and  silver  ring-money  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  formed  of 
wire,  bent  into  a  circle,  but  not  fastened,  so  that  it  could  with  ease 
be  made  into  a  chain,  fro'm  which  portions  eould  be  detached  at 
pleasure.  "  We  have,"  says  Mr.  Bonomi,  in  au  interesting  memoir, 
^  the  actual  representation  of  this  currency  among  the  ancient  Ethiqpi* 
ans  and  Egyptians  in  hieroglyphic  sculptures,  in  which  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  men  weighing  rings,  ^nd  a  scribe  taking  note  of  thejx 
number  and  value,  the  gold  rings  being  painted  yellow,  and  the  silveri 
white,  accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  those  metals,  engraved  oc 
punted  near  them.  The  hieroglyphic  representative  of  gold  being  the 
crucible,  and  the  crucible  crossed  by  a  leek,  the  symbol  of  white,  r^re- 
senting  silver.**  Similar  rings  are  still  current  in  Nubia,  and  Mf* 
Bonomi  was  enabled  to  procure  some  specimens  from  a  Jclabf  or  slave 
merchant,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Numismatio  Society.  They 
varied  from  a  sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thicknessi 
and,  in  diameter,  the  longest  way,  from  two  and  e  half  to  three 
inches ;  the  rings  of  silver  were  larger^  and  some  of  them,  which  had 
been  worn  as  bracelets,  were  ing^iously  ornamented  with  engraved 
work.  The  paintings  above  alluded  to  also  represent  sealed  bag|9y 
containing  possibly  a  number  of  rings,.  eq[eal  tp  a  certain  weight, 
probably  a  talent,  as  would  appear  by  the  history  of  the  bags  of  siU 
ver  given  by  Naaman  to  Oehazi,  (2  Kings,  v.,  23,)  each  of  which 
contained  a  talent ;  being,  together  with  a  change  of  raiment,  enough 
for  one  man  to  carry.  Other  kinds  of  money,  of  naore  primitive 
character,  also  existed, — such  as  engraved  stones,  like  the  E^ptiaa 
scarabaei ;  pieces  of  cloth,  or  slices  of  salt,  of  a  certain  estimated  value^ 
which  still  form  the  current  money  of  some  parts  of  Northern  A&iea, 
doubtless  the  remnant  of  patriarchal  times  and  customs. 

The  ring-money  of  the  fiast  found  its  way  to  the  West  and  North 
at  a  very  early  period,  where  it  was  still  retained  )ong  after  regular 
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^09  were  known  ftud  used.  ThsLt  ring-moTiey  Wak'  stall  carculatod  ih 
Britain  in  the  last  centary  before  the  Christian  era,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Otesar ;  And,  that  it  was  in  use  in  Ireland  still  more 
reeently,  is  proved  by  (he  c<ihtintial  discovery  of  rings  of  that  ies* 
eriptlon.  In  8weden  and  Norway,  the  use  of  ring^money  continQ<id 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Sea- 
King  of  Norway,"  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  Harold  Hardrada 
is  spoken  of  as, — 

<^lie  wliom  the  mrem  Wftt<Ai  with  eare, 
He  wbo  the  gM  ringt  doM  tool  vpsre;  ^ 

and,  in  another  place,  the  king,  Olaf  Haroldson,  pays  the  Skald  Thor- 
mod  for  his  song  with  a  gold  ring,  weighing  half  a  mark.  It  appears 
that  there  were  also  rings  of  a  mark,  and  two  marks,  and  some  of 
mdch  greater  dimensions.  The  difference  between  this  ring-money 
and  that  which  the  Egyptian  officials  are  seen  weighing  is,  that  the 
Egyptian  rings  were  not  separately  adjusted  to  any  special  weighty 
and,  therefore,  belong  to  weighed'  money,  an  earlier  phase  of  monetary 
progress.  iTie  ring-money  of  Britain,  and  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  %yptian  stage  as  to  have  each  ring  ad- 
justed to  a  special  weight,  for  which  it  might  pass  without  weighing; 
the  ring-money  becoming  thus  closely  analogous  to  true  coinage. 
From  the  abundance  of  specimens  found,  this  money  appears  to  have 
been  more  in  use  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  earliest  ring- 
money  found  in  Ireland  appears  to  belong  to  a  period  when  each  ring 
might  pass  by  tale  instead  of  weight,  in  a  manner  analagous  to  that 
of  true  coitis.  The  smallest  rings  were  found  to  weigh  exactly  one- 
half  pentiy#eight,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  unit  by  which  the 
larger  sizes  were  graduated,  up  to  twelve  ounces,  forming  a  system  of 
ring-money,  nearly  as  perfect  as  thai  of  the  stamped  coins.  A  group 
of  brass  rings,  looped  one  within  the  other,  exhibits,  perhaps,  the 
method  of  carrying  money  of  thfe  kind. 

The  large  iotquH,  and  al*i>  armlets  worn  by  the  Gauls  and  other 
nations,  were  a  kind  xii  ^  jewel-tkoney^  being  adjusted  to  a  certain 
wdght,  to  ^ass  as  money,  if  required.  Csesar  tells  us  that  the  Gau'K 
•*  use  for  money  gold  and  \ton  rings  of  certain  weight,^  and  makes  a 
dAiilar  statement  in  t^liition  to  Britain.  The  latter  (the  iron)  have 
ril  fMrished  by  oxidl^n,  but  thie  former  are  still  found  in  great  num- 
bers. To  these  may  be  added  rings  Of  silver  and  also  of  brass,  each 
of  a  graduated  weight  The  earlfest  ring-money  appears  to  have  been 
always^  open  on  one  side,  being,  in  fact,  pieces  of  wire  of  a  certain 
length,  betit  round.  The  two  ends,  which  were  at  first  plain,  t^ere,in 
ifter  periods  iieguiariy  flattened  iindbmatnented, — ^the  transition  from 
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tba  awpl^pi^OQ^of  »rir$.  tQ  th^  Jitter  djecoralive  ftM^^m^  bei|)g  perfectly 
cm^ibited  io  a  good  series  of  Irish  j-iog^^iooQcy. 

..Soiqeof  the  }arg^  specimens, of  .this  ringiinoii^y  are  vei^  ourious 
egxd  beautiful,  iuvi  -^ight  have  be^p  most  oopyeqieutlj  o«rried  ov«f 
09^  shoulder,  aod  under  the  ether*  The>  Ictr^ve^  worn  around  the 
oed^  by  the  Gallic  warriors,  mo^t  frequently  of  pare  gol4«  and  weigh- 
ing, sometimes  a^ve  lour  pounds,  was  of  this  kind,  and  was  always 
adjusted  to  a  certain  weight  as  money,  in  addition  to  being  a  personal 
ornament.  One  found  at  Pattiugham,  in  ^fiiprdshire,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundredi  was  of  fine  gold,  and  weighed'  three  pounds  and 
two  ounce^^  It  was  four  feet  Ipng,  very  bright  and  flexible,  and  could 
be  bent  round  the  arm,  the  middle,  or.  the  neck,  and  extended  agnjn 
to  its  former  shs^pe,,  with  comparative  ease^  When  worPi  it  was  &st' 
ened  by  a  simple  hook,  forming  each  extremity.  Similar  ornaments, 
as  br^elets  and  anklets,  are  still  worn  in  several  parts  of  British  India, 
which  are  also  of  equally  fine  gold,  and,  from  their  extreme  ductility, 
can  be  wri^pped  ^ound  the  wrist,  and  will  retain  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  without  any  fastening.  Very  magnificei^  specimens 
were  discovered  neaj  St  Quentin,  in  1832-;  t)iey  were  beautifully 
wrought,  and  some  weighed  over  four  pounds..  They  were  all  without 
the  small  hooks  at  the  extremities^  their  ductility  beix^g  sufiScient  l6 
enable  the  wearer  to  close  them  without  a  fastenings  One  of  thes^ 
qmaments  was  foif nd  thus  closed ;  but|  some  antiquarians  have  thoiight 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  worn  round  the  neck)  remaining  ope^ 
in  which  they  differ  from  the  torque^  which  was,  in  fact,  as  its  nam^ 
imports,  a  twisted  annula  of  two  or  more  bars  intertwined. 

^  That  such  ornaments  were  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  naarks  of  diist- 
iinclion,  insigna  of  office,  et  cetera^  is  prov^  by  many .  allusions  of 
ancient  authors,  and  by  passages  in  the  Sacred  writings,  where  on^ 
kind  is  designated  Baheedy  which  literally  signifies  a  twisted  chain  »r 
wreath,  and  the  Chaldean  term  fnanak  is  used  to  express  anothef 
similar  ornament  A£ter  the  weU-known  N-ictory  of  Manlius  over  the 
Gaulish  chie^  and  the  capture  of  his  ^orq^t,  which  he  was  allowed  ti^ 
wear,  the  permission  to  use  such  ornaments  became  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  "  torquati  '*  were  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
Roman  army, — forming  a  kind  of  kgion  of  hono^.  The  great  weigbi 
of  these  torques  and  fnanaksy  worn  as  ornaments,  appears  exti^uH-di- 
nary ;  but,  the  examples  cited  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  hon* 
orary,  or  rather  tributary,  torques  sent  to  Augustus  by. the  Gauk^ 
whicli  weighed  one  hundred  pounds.  Great  numbers  of  these  orna* 
n^ents  are  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  among  barkara  i^/io^  aAef 
their  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  other  nations.    AccordiG^  to  Livy,  ota 
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tbousand  ibor  baodfed  and  seventy-one  irere  tiikan  from  tiie  BoUj  hy 
Cornelina  Scipio,  and  carried  to  Rome. 

The  step  from  simple  barter  to  that  of  an  inconveniest  metellic  eur- 
rency,  passing  by  weigbt,  was  an  enormous  one  in  tbe  oa«trcb  of  ctnl« 
ization ;  bnt,  the  transition  from  a  weighed  currency  to  one  formed  of 
positive  coins,  which  were  received  at  once  as  of  a  certain  vahie^ 
guaranteed,  not  by  an  individual,  but  by  a  state,  witb  the  national 
signet  stamped  upon  it  to  establish  and  denote  that  valoa,  was  *  yet 
greater  step,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  entire  after  development  of 
the  commercial  system. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  first  coined  gold,  and  the 
"Parian  Chronicle '**  records  that  Phidon,  of  Argos,  first  caused  silver 
to  be  coined,  in  the  island  of  .^^na.  The  earliest  known  gold  coins 
were,  doubtless,  adjusted  to  some  well-known  standard,  and,  therefore, 
received  the  name  off  stater,  a  Greek  word  signifying  standard.  TUa 
standard  appears  to  have  been  of  a  weight  corresponding  to  two 
drachmae  of  silver,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty.  Thus  the  Greelas, 
when  they  first  established  the  use  of  coins  as  a  circulating  medimn^ 
perhaps  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  forms,  sizes,  and  divisions  still  found  in  all  the  currencies  of  Europe^ 
Some  antiquarians  attribute  an  earlier  date  to  the  Persian  darics  of 
gold  and  silver ;  but,  the  Greek  coins  alone  furnish  a  gradual  develop* 
ment  of  the  art  of  coining,  from  the  simple  stamping  of  the  lump  or 
button  of  metal  on  one  side  only,  through  all  its  phases,  to  that  of 
the  perfect  coin,  exhibiting  the  full  though  gradual  progress  of 
tlie  art. 

The  first  species  of  money  that  was  circulated  l^  tale  and  not  by 
w^ght,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  consisted  of  spikes,  or  small 
dbelisks  of  brass  or  iron ;  b\x  of  these  being  as  many  as  the  hand 
could  grasp.  From  the  names  of  this  rude  money,  were  derived  the 
words  obolus  and  drachmce,  signifying  **  spike  **  and  "  handful,"  which 
continued,  long  after  the  invention  of  positive  coins,  to  be  the  namw 
of  two  well-known  pieces  of  Greek  money,  one  of  which  was  worth 
six  of  the  other. 

The  date  of  the  transition  of  Greek  monetary  affairs  from  pieces 
that  passed  by  weight,  or  by  the  bulk  to  positive  coins  of  guaranteed 
individual  value,  can  not  be  accurately  defined ;  but,  as  Homer  expressly 
states  that  an  ox  was  exchanged  for  a  "  bar  of  brass "  of  certain 
dimensions,  and  a  woman,  who  understood  several  useful  arts,  was 
considered  of  the  value  of  ''four  oxen,"  it  is  clear  tiiat  a  positive 

*  A  series  of  ancient  inscriptions  on  marble,  now  at  Oxford,  probablj  inscribed  in  the  see* 
eiMl6entiir7B.C. 
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ooini^  cKd  not  teifll  ia  Greftoe  in  his  tioie ;  while  the  allusioii  in  the 
kw8  of  Lycargus  to  both  gold  and  silver  coins,  proves  that  they  were 
then  in  use ;  and,  it  ie^  therefore,  between  these  epochs  that  we  must 
place  the  invention  of  eoined  money. 

The  earliest  symbols  placed  on  coins  referred  to  the  foundation  of 
a  state;  as,  lor  e Ample,  ih^phoke,  or  seal  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Phocians,  in  reference  to  the  shoal  of  these  little  animafe,  accepted  as 
a  good  omen,  as  they  followed  the  fleet  daring  the  emigration  of  that 
people  to  Asia  Minor.  On  a  Lydian  coin,  the  fore-parts  of  a  bull  and 
lion,  form  the  subject  of  the  seal  or  signet,  by  which  its  weight  and 
worth  were  guaranteed.  This  type  was  probably  received  from  Assy- 
ria or  Persia,  where  the  triumph  of  the  lion  over  the  bull  symbolised 
the  triumph  of  regal  power  over  domestic  enemies.  The  lion  also 
represented  heat,  or  the  sun,  and  the  bull,  water,  or  general  humidity, 
an  image  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks  to  symbolize  a  river* 
Homer  describes  the  river  Scamander  as  rotuing  like  a  bulL  Em- 
blems of  Ihe  tutelary  deities  are  next  found  forming  the  national 
type. 

Coins,  from  their  earliest  commencement,  not  only  furnish  represen- 
tations of  the  emblems  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  people,  but  also 
eontemporaiy  evidence  of  the  state  and  progress  of  art  from  period 
to  p^od.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gold  coin  of  the  Phocians,  fre* 
quently  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  evidently  of  the  earliest 
period,  probably  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  On  one  side  Is  the  rude  image  of  the  seal  exhibited  in  bold 
relief,  while  the  other  bears  merely  a  rough  indent,  the  mark  of  the 
punch,  by  means  of  which  the  lump  of  gold  was  driven  into  the  die. 
The  first  advance  shown  in  taste  and  skill  is  in  the  form  of  the  punch 
mark,  which  is  made  more  regular.  The  coins  of  some  of  the  states 
were  impressed  with  symbols  of  their  deities,  or  some  object  sacred 
to  them ;  as,  Geres,  by  the  ear  of  barley ;  Bacchus,  by  the  bunch  of 
grapes ;  Diana,  by  the  stag.  As  art  progressed,  these  objects  were 
formed  with  more  accuracy ;  and,  when  represented  on  the  obverse 
of  a  coin,  in  a  raised  form,  they  appeared  on  the  reverse  as  the 
indented  punch  mark.  As  the  artist's  skill  increased,  heads  of  deities 
were  substituted  for  the  rude  stones,  or  aerolites,  which  were  first 
worshipped  as  symbols  of  the  gods.  The  heads  of  deities,  with  fea- 
tures expressive  of  their  character,  were  then  impressed  on  coins, 
while,  on  the  reverse,  the  emblems  take  the  place  of  the  punch  marL 
Advancing  slill  farther  in  art,  the  full  figure  of  the  deity  was  repre- 
sented, and  on  coins  are  found  the  full  length  figures  of  the  demi- 
gods.   The  next  transition  was,  adopting  the  portraits  of  a  sovereign 
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or  ptjneei  with  tfa*  attribotes  of  aobqq  iakfi  A^t  tot  iofliMio«,> Alex- 
aoder  tho  G^reat,  urilh  ike  atlributei  of  Heieidei,  or  of  J«f>it6r  Am? 
mon;  Lysimaohiis^  repreaentodjB  a  homed  Baccl^mfticikrai  FidaUj, 
toDMft  and  titles  supereeded  attributes.  Ptc4einjr,  of  %y{>t,  afisumed 
die  title  of  Setor  (Savioar).*  Aa  tibia  diatom  becw^  moie  comniQi^ 
th^iitle,  gods,  -waa  added  to  a  eoiii  of  Ftokmj  -and  Beiemoe,  which 
^  waa  atmck  by  their  ao»,  Pbiladelphua.  From  thia  epithet  ia  traced 
th«  oi^in  of  the  eacpiesaioDy  ^  kiog  by  divine  right." 

The  Fhoeniciacui)  who  were  the  gmateat  commercial  people  of  anti* 
qwtjff  had  a  variety  of  coina,  oeariy  all  of  which  bore  a  i^reaeata* 
tioD  of  their  chief  goddeaa,  Aatarte,  on  the  j^veney  while  the  obverae 
pKeaented  the  name  of.  the  reignkig  ryler,  the  date»  et  cetera.  Aatarte, 
or  Astaroth,  waa  the  moon  worahipped  in  the  htunan  form,  and  waa 
fta  the  Tynans,  SIdoniaoa,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  the  Eaa(| 
what  Diana  and  Juno  were  to  the  Greeks.  Her  sacrifk»al  rite^  were 
Bot  bloody,  but  o^uaial^  in  offarings  of  winei,  breads^  and  perfiunea. 
%e  was  styled  *'  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and  hence  we  see  the  force  of 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when,  lamenting  over  the 
idoltatry  of  the  Hebrews,  he  charged  them  with  making  cakes  for  the 
qtteen  of  Heaven. 

The  type  first  adopted  on  coins,  was  the  one  constantly  adhered  to 
aa  the  most  saitable*  The  so-called  ideal  repreaentations  of  the  Grsek 
goda  are  not  typea,  and  do  not  preclude  the  freedom  of  the  artist,  but 
rather  furnish  the  strongest  impulse  to  new  and  genial,  as  well  aa  ever 
raoarring  inventions. 

The  Boman  aeries  of  coins,  which  rose  as  it  were,  oa  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Greece^  from  the  number  and  variety  of  undoubted  portraits 
recorded  oa  it,  ia  considered  of  the  higheat  historical  importance  and 
interest  Addison  calls  the  Roman  ooini^  a  6ort  of  "  State  Gazette," 
Ml  which  ail  the  truly  great  events  of  the  empire  were  periodically 
published  ;  and  when  we  find  such  announcements  aa  Egypia  Capta^ 
on  coins  of  Angustiv^,  struck  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Judea  Capta 
on  those  of  Vespasian,  issued  when  Judea  was  finally  subjected  to  the 
Koman  yoke ;  or,  ^^  JRex  parthia  daiu$^  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  when 
tfao  Roman  Empeeor  gave  a  king  to  the  Parthians,  we  must  allow  the 
aptness  of  the  term*  In  addition  to  the  vivid  illustrations  of  histoiy 
and  general  civilization  which  they  convey,  the  coina  of  Greece  and 
Rome  form  in  themselves  a  complete  history  of  art  Some  coins  of 
the  greatest  age  of  Grecian  splendor,  present  works  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  sculpture  on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  Roman  series  may  be 
tfMcd  the  gradual  decline  of  art  with  the  decay  of  the  empire. 

•  tAM^rdloc  10  Ulcero,  1Mb  void  toM  sifuiacttm. that  koaniiol  b«  •xprcflNd  in  om I«tta 
word,  and  should  be  read,  Saviour  God. 
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*tie  gr^tX  A&d^aried  iiiteirefttr  mid  the^gentrAl  attraotiroQesa  «f  ihe 
studj  of  imfeidiit  cohiB  be^n  to  be  pe«ceiv«d  with  tiie  revival  d 
l^uwnidg  in  tbe  fifteeotbrceDtofy,  iiiid  email  oollcBtioii8''w«re  xaade  «! 
tbriBearfy  period;  the  fi¥6t  on  record  beiag  that  of  the  celebvated 
Petrattih,  who*  eventvally  prresented  it,  wflh  im  memorable  letter,  to 
tb»  Binperor  o^  G^rmanj*.  We  next  find  Alphonso,  king  of  NapleB, 
eoltooftifig  bmnent  coins  fK>m  all  pariB  of  Italj,  which  he  conatantly 
carried  about  with  hbn  in  a  rkhiy  carved  casket  of  ivory.  The  great 
Ck>dmo  de  Medici  perceived  the  interest  of  these  beaMtifol  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  commenceed  a  cabinet  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
th^  present  magniBcetrt  Florentine  eollection.  Mathias  Corvinus,  king 
df  Hungary,  also  fepmed  a  cabinet  of  medals  about  that  period* 
Frtincis  the  First,  of  France,  among  bis  other  acts  of  munsficence  in 
the  patromige  of  art,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  French  eolleo^ 
tibn,  now  the  finest  in  Europe.  ♦ 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  coins  in  a  national  point  of  view 
is  now  fully  understood.  The  Russian  colIeetioQ,  though  of  com- 
para^vely  modern  fbrmatibn,  already  contains  some  thousands  of  in- 
teresting coins.  The  Madrid  colieetioti,  contains  2,672  eoins  of  gold, 
30,692  of  silver,  and  51,186  of  copper.  That  of  Vienna  is  mueh 
more  eirtensive,  containing  24,112  Greek  coins  of  all  metals^  90,902 
Roman,  and  38,000  of  the  middle  ages.  But  that  of  Paris  surpasses 
1^  others  in  numbers,  and  in  more  than  one  daee ;  both  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  its  specimens  are  unrivalled. 

Ancient  medals  were  in  the  form  of  coins,  and  were  struck,  either 
to  transmit  the  portrait  of  some  distinguished  person,  or  to  com- 
tnemorate  some  great  event.  The  reverses  of  medals  present  full- 
length  figures  of  deities  with  their  attributes^  also  games,  pubiie 
buTldings,  and  ceremonies  of  various  kinds.  8ome  reverses  bear  ^ 
portrait  of  the  queen,  and  again,  that  of  the  «oo  or  daughter  of-  the 
prince  who  appears  on  the  obverse. 

Medallions  were  of  a  larger  size,  and  are  supposed  to  have  beett 
struck  by  different  Empelrors  for  their  friends^-  or  for  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors.  The  Romans  generally  etanaped  the  subjcidb  of 
them  upon  their  ordinaiy  coins.  To  tiie  figures  ^of  the  deities  wilb 
thefr  attributes  they  «dded  the  name.  The  Greek  medaUistB,  with 
purer  taste,  gave  the  symbols  only. 

'  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  engraving  of  ooin'^eB,  oftea  in  dia*> 
tricts  and  towns  not  Othervrise  kndwn  as  the  seats  of  schook  of  art  \ 
yet  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  ^Cfiod,  from-  the  80th  Olyi&plad 
to  the  111th,  the  designs  of  derices  on  coins,  although  often  grandly 
conceived,  and  full  of  charaoter,  still  retained,  for  the  most  part^  a 
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oertaiQ  hardness.  la  the  second  haM,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
point  that  has  ever  been  reached  in  beauty  of  expression  was  then 
attained,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Sicily.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  great  awkwardness  in  the  mechanical  process  of  stamping.  The 
art,  however,  was  much  advanced  by  the  prevalent  custom  of  multi- 
p!)ihg1,bealr«itdy  extremely  numerous  types  of  corns,  by  th^  com- 
memoration of  victories  in  the  sacred  games,  deliverance  from  dangers 
by  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  other  events  that  admitted  of  mytholo- 
gical representation,  and  thus  we  often  find  in  the  smallest  compass, 
a  plastic  scene  replete  with  ingenious  designs  and  allusions. 

The  degeneracy  of  art  in  the  Macedonian  dominions,  is  manifested 
more  clearly  in  the  coins  than  in  any  thing  else,  and  at  the  aane 
time  in  the  most  certaia  and  authentic  manner.  In  the  first,  half  <€ 
th»  third  period,  they  display,  geaeraliy,  excellent  design  and  execn- 
tion,  snch  as  those  of  Alexander  himself  and  others,  especially  those 
struck  in  Sicily  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  handling,  and  yet  are 
iar  inferior  to  other  works  in  power  and  grandeur.  The  Macedonian 
cobs  from  AnUgomes  Gonatus,  and  the  Syrian  coins  from  Antiochus 
II.,  downward  are  of  much  less  value.  Even  the  Sicilian  coins  of 
Hiero  XL,  and  his  family  are  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones.  In  like 
manner,  among  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  are  not  generally 
of  high  excellence,  the  oldest  ooins  are  disUngmshed  as  the  best 
Among  the  coins  of  the  Grecian  States,  ailer  the  time  of  Alexander, 
many  will  be  found  remarkable  for  easy  -and  powerfi:!!  handling,  yet 
none  to  which  can  be  awarded  the  praise  of  genuine  perfection  in 
aft. 

The  art  of  cutting  dies  notwithstanding  the  limited  fame  which  these 
artists  enjoyed,  even  in  the  chief  places  where  the  art  was  cultivated, 
was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  the  highest  perfection,  so  that  nothing 
remained  to  the  Romans  but  to  improve  the  process  of  stamping. 
Although  the  casting  of  coins  was  not  confined  to  ancient  Italy, 
stamping  was  the  usual  process  in  Greece  and  later  Rome,  and  yet 
the  blanks,  that  is  the  pieces  of  metal  destined  for  impression,  were 
dmt  in  molds,  commonly  of  a  lenticular  form,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  the  stamp,  which  was  often  very  deeply  engraved. 
The  dies  were  made  of  hardened  brass,  down  to  the  time  of  Gonstan- 
tine,  when  the  use  of  steel  was  adopted.  Medals,  properly  so  called, 
wMch  did  not  circulate  as  money,  were  not  continued  from  the  Gre^ 
period  of  art ;  but  the  large  gold  pieces  of  the  Constantian  period 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class. 
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XII.    INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS  OP  ART  AND  DEMON. 

ftcroET  QF  A  rzKHca  oomiistioN. 


The  following  article  was  translated  for  the  Dublin  Jonmal  of  Indostrtal 
ProgreflB  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societi  d*  Eneouragement  pour  P  Induttrie 
NationaU.  (2d  Sec.  No.  5.)  It  is  part  of  a  Report,  addressed  to  the  Minirtef  of 
Pnblio  Instrnction  in  France,  by  a  Commiasion  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fcux  Rav- 
AiBsoN,  (Inspector  QeoAral  of  Superior  InotnietioA,)  BaoHcufiaaT,  iMaftM^  PiiMNr, 
SiNURT,  Bsuoo,  EuoiNK  Dklaceoix,  Hipfolttb  FLAMDam,  Meissonikk,  Jo9r- 
raoT,  Duo,  and  Pillet  :    The  Reporter  was  M.  Ravaisson. 

All  the  Arts  are  learned,  more  or  less,  by  practice.  Fahrieando  fit  JahtTy  it 
has  been  said,  and  we  may  likewise  say  that  Drawing  Is  learned  by  Drawing. 

Bnt  if  it  is  certain  that  like  all  the  arts  that  of  Drawioff  cannot  be  learned 
without  practice,  does  practice  alone  suffice^  without  any  order  or  any  kind  of 
rule  ?  It  has  bc«n  so  pretended  in  our  times,  and  so  also  even  in  the  time  of  Lb> 
oNARDo  Vinci  :  "  Some  believe/'  says  he,  **  that  withoat  other  science,  tb«  pnn- 
tice  of  copying  natural  objects  alone  suffices.'*'  But  he  adds  :  ^*  Tliere  is  nothing 
which  deceives  us  more  than  trusting  in  our  own  judgment  without  other  reason, 
as  experience  ever  proves,  the  enelny  of  ak)hynaistfl,  neuromancers,  and  other  sim- 
ple (self-confident)  spirita.'' 

And  in  foct,  how  many  mistakes  of  every  kind  does  not  practice  without  any 
ralo,  or  blind  routine,  produce,  which  one  must  afterwards  lose  much  time  to  set 
right  7  When  we  walk  without  guide  through  an  unknown  country,  on  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  a  judgment  yet  unformed,  and  directed  by  nothing,  how  many  chances 
are  there  of  our  losing  our  way  !  and,  what  is  worse,  having  had  fi>r  a  k>ng  time 
no  means  of  perceiving  in  what  we  are  mistaken,  how  many  chances  of  our  con- 
tracting, from  a  false  manner  of  seeing  and  judging,  some  irremediable  habit! 
I^  then,  it  is  true  that  Art  cannot  be  learned  without  practice,  it  is  also  true  Ibat 
some  Theory  is  necessary  to  Practice  to  direct  it 

•*  Those  who  are  captivated  by  mere  practice  without  any  science,  are  like  nav- 
igators who  go  to  sea  without  rodder  or  compass,  aod  who  never  know  with  oer- 
tainty  where  they  are  going.  Practice  ought  ever  to  be  built  on  sound  theory  ; 
without  this,  nothing  is  well  done,  no  more  in  painting  than  in  any  other  pro^ 
fbasioD.'' 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  among  all  the  objects  which  can  be  studied, 
there  are  some  the  study  of  which  is  more  profitable  ;  at  least,  one  of  the  first 
rule*  by  which  practice  ought  to  be  governed,  is  that  whkih  will  teach  it  to  what 
objects  it  should  by  preference  address  itsolf. 

Of  all  that  Nature  produces  or  Art  has  ever  inventc^d,  the  human  figure  is  that 
which  it  is  most  important  to  understand  well  and  to  know  how  best  to  represent, 
because  in  Art  as  in  Nature  it  is  to  man  that  the  first  and  principal  place  apper- 
tains. Miide,  among  all  boJies,  to  serve  for  the  habitation  and  instrument  of  the 
Smi],  to  obey  its  will  and  to  expn^ss  its  aflfeetions,  the  Human  Body  is  of  all  that 
which,  in  its  movements,  in  its  forms,  in  all  their  proportions,  presents  at  once 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  unity ;  it  is  that  whose  dififerent  types  are  the 
most  fltrong^y  marked  with  a  special  eharaoter,  a  diatiiMt  individuality  that,  in 
fine,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  Beauty.  From  this  it  results  that  enxnrs 
m  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  are  more  sensible  than  in  that  of  any 
other  figure,  and  that  he  that  commits  them  recognises  them  himself  more  easily. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  to  teach  how  in  all  things  to  judge  of  their  proportions 
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atodnitelf ,  tiitl  Ik  to  my,  *  w«faaive  said,  to  Dmw^  tb«r(»  ii  nodiint  Ml^  Omb 
to  fnpotn^  M  «be  fint  object  oT  tttoAy  aaA  imitatioiiy  the  JbaiMQi%Hn»j  It  ift  tt. 
potet  npou  whieh  aoaroely  ttiy  differeiKiB  of  apinion  ontte. 

But  beoaiue  the  human  figure  is  the  most  oooBpUotttitd  hoih  in  it«  iMvcnieote 
oiAin  tto  fonna,  a  foUoonalao  «hiift  Jiia«f  all  fignraa  tiM  Aoat  difllattlt  to  siw  vtell 
and  to  represent  well.  In  living  nature,  where  to  the  variety  oC  ibrma  ia  added  tluit 
of  daiora',  and  th»  mobility  inseparable  bom  li&y  the  eomplexity  ia  aooh  tfaat  it 
JarmsBtfaatlyimpoiBiUe'  for  a.  bagiuMr  noi  to^lo^a  hiiaatflf  in  it«  ,Hi»poe  tfid 
neccBBlty  upon  whioh  all  the  world,or  all  bat  aU,  is  again mtianimona^ of  a  aimplt* 
fioaftloo  at  fint,  of  tbat  which  oonsiata  in  giving  as  a  model  not  natui^a  itaelf|  bot 
alt  itnage  <rf  natnre,  without  motion  and  withonC  octo ;  thai  is  what  ia  i>rdinavil|y 
Cfdled  a  h^tsi  [a  «tatoe»  east,.oriig«re  in  fall  z^efj 

Bot  doea  notaai^  a  figara^  if  it  be  an  entire  figure,  offer  alifl  a  whole  ooqaycaed 
of  toe  many  difieveali  elements,  whoae  relationa  it  i»  inpotsible  for  ao  ioexpeci* 
anaod  eye  to  aeka aitd  fepredaee?  Upcn  tbia  point  again,  upon  the  impow* 
bi^oC'giiiDg  to  the  beginnstf  am  entire  fignte  te  ]nodel,.no  differentoof 
opinion.  .    .   ' 

Now,  thetfe  m  one  part  of  the  hnmaa  figure  in  whieh  more  even  than  in. the 
femainder,  the  profiortioits  are  skiUfiil  aittd  delioate,  whioh  more  than  ail  the  rest 
poisatocaiMdividnalityof  obainNtory  whiahviii  flne,  is  euaoeptiUe  of  a  beauty  mora 
exquisite  than  all  the  rest,  and  whieh  beside  forms  in  itself  in  aoineiBQit  a  wboliv 
atready  saiB(fientiy  eompicated  €md  diffioult  to  undcntatid.  '  Thia  part  iatbe 
Head. 

!%«  least  aimplifiootiefn  whieb  ii  woold  be  neoeasary  to  moke,  the  least  restrio- 
tioo'to  the  luoardous  essays  of  a  blind  routioe,  would  be  to  gjve  at  firat  aa  modela 
obiyToaiid  casta  (6s»sB«,>Bnd  among  these  only  tlMwe  of  airople  Heads. 

Most  wo  not  go  yet  drthef  ?  M«st  we  not  give  beginners  for  th/sir  first  modela^ 
instead  df  round  oasts,  printo,  drawings,  or  photographs,  where  the  visible  appeais 
anoea  ate  more  easfly  distmgmshed  firaoi  the  real  proportions  which  they  express, 
#fa«re  the  ligbto  and  idiadea  arb  more  aimpie  and  more  easily  undbcatood ;  muA 
WO' not  nlso,  instead  of  entire  heads,  make  them  imitate  at  first  only  Uie  parts  of 
wfiioh  the  hcnd  is  composed }  It  i*'  this  ofnnion  whieh  iti  all  times  has  obtained 
greatest  oredit^  it  ia  this  whioh  ia  all  timea  has  been  geaeraUy  pmctieei,  aa 
witnefls  the  writings  of  Cbnnino  CcwNiMt,*  hwoHkKD6  Ha  V]M€i,t  Bxmvbmutii 
Csiuwi,*'  ViMLuis^  LoMCaxzo.f  AMiBMmi,^  Da  Pn«s«*  Ac,  as  prove  the  eol- 
)««tk)Rs  of  the  PrimeifUa  of  Drawing  which  hnve  been  published  at  difiei^ebt 
e|[Mich».H  In  fine,  it  is  this  whieh  is  practiced  sUH  in  oar  own  times  in  the  greater, 
pen  of  the  sohodb,  one  may  even  say  in  almoat  all. 

fVom  all  time  then  thia  principle  has  been  gffierally  held  as  true^  that  it  ia 
only  after  having  learned  what  is  easy  and  simple  that  what  ia  difiicujt  and  oop>r 
frtex  riioeld  be  attempted.  On  this  principle  the  student  imitates  drawn  oc 
engtaved  figurea  before  thooe  in'  relief ;  the  parts  of  a  figure  before  the  entire^ 
Moreover,  he  applien  himself  to  imitate  exactly  the  form  S[  whatever  subject  he 
stcidiee,  ttttA  consequently  tc  represent  with  oare  the  lights  and  shades  vvhloh 
f«nder  itTistble,  «nd  which  detaiffnine  the  relative  Jneliualions,  the  meltiqg  away 
of  <he  reKef  of  the  eerfiiees, 

•  It  (s  complained  tet  by  this  method,  ptooeeding  step  by  atop  from  the  vnitatkn 
<^lbe  setvrdi  parts  of  the  head,  after  prints,  toe  mnoh  time  is  required  to  eome  to  the 
tmitation  of  heada  and  entire  figorai  from  the  round  \  it  is  also  complained  that  top 
intiish  time  again  is  spent  inmalunffeach  drawing  in  the  imitation  of  the  lights^ 
«f  the  shadows,  of  the  half'tinfes^  that  amidst  the  minoti»  of  this  labor  a  vicioQa 
habit  is  CDHtraotBd  of  pre>oocapymg  one^s-self  to  excess  with  detail8,--^a  habit 
\rhich  no  longer  allows  one  to  compr^end  the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  has  beep 
sAld,  in  short,  tbat  the  reonlt  whioh  we  cught  to  propoic  to  oorselves  is  that  of. 

*,7VaiMo4«tiapHtura,  (JBU>JM,IB810  ^o.  CrB. 
.  t  I>tilla  PUtura^o.  57. 

tDi'styno  aopraiprit^pi  e^t  modo  d'tmpan^are  Parte  del  d*tegn9  (opsre,  Milane,  iSkU  8vo»' 
VorutDd  HI  >       -  '  ' 

. ,  §■  introdutime  aUe  tre  arti  di  diat^no,  c  15.     Vita  di  Mieholafndh  Btiandrtitti.  p.  1!29. 

Ii  Traftiito  deUa  PiUura.  ^ 

'  *«  Pmeltidettn  PUtura.  t.  3. 

•  •  Blemena  de  peinfure  prafi^fue.  P  ! .  c.  1 . 

ttSe^TsptcUU^  thMie«n|rraT«d«tter  itiedtsignsof  PMsneths  yonnieri  of  PrsipcreFon- 
tana,  of  Aooibal  Carracci,  of  Guercino,  Ac  ^ 
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and  file  gmeml  mptat  oT  Uiingk/aDd  tiMit  ^Aor  tfevtml-  yeHv  oitH'cqiplogFai  ia 
this  patieot  «tady,  begdmiDg'  with  tho  elwnentli  of  Aho  lninuH>'ii|^aref  «aa«H| 
ttiii%iil3^li«|>6to*rMehittdh8rimitt.  ' 

Heiide  ttyb^diOoiteM  •yntewiK^rhiiob'dmwiiiyte  «oauMiieed  by  thtt  >iButtiiM 
of  hesdBialullrelidr. 

'  Iwthd'boMafet'M  ihstm  •ytttniM  ■noh'  modsb  are  ^eii'tD<the  atadeni  for  imitAp 
tkM  from  ithe  very  firat,  and  without  aaaiatanoe.'  Thia  ia  ^whafe  Jioavwr,  thai 
author  of  what  la  oaHad  tha  "^  Uoivmval "  ayatain^/pvopoaed  aa  an  afpUaatian  af: 
hia  general  vlawa  toward  th»  almplificatioii  nf  inMmotiao.'  Sz|»eriaoaa  lua 
provifd,  aa  it  War«aay  to  foraoe,  that  n  head  in  foil  relief ^~«4hat  of  tbt  ApatioB^ 
▼edere,  for  example, —  proposed  am  a  first  moM  to  all  begiMiani,  ofiua^itaf  fay 
itvni«Mpliad  propoflioD%tempUoated  hyaotmnby  myilerioaa-eftaia'of  parapeatfire, 


nai  Ugte  atod-ahflde,  abaototely  inannnoantaUa  diflioattiea;  Ifoev  eitherr|oae«aui»^ 
ag«  entirely^  or  alae  pflaring  on  to'  another  work^  is  apite  ol  tba  graveat  enraiaiy 
whi«li  they  an»  utterly  nnrtle  to  oorreet^  they  tahviip  forevar  tho  rainoiia  habit 
of  doing  bad  work  and  remaining  content  with  it. 

Id  tho  ayatam  pfopos«d  by  M.  Aiattim>aa  Dwuia,  marotthoa  twwity  ychra 
ago, a  ttygbtm  wfaioh  haa gained 'oouaideraUd auppert, antb  whieli even noW haaita 
partlxafM,  thefiMtmodd  prapoaed  for  intefion  iaatitta  haadinftiU  raHcf,  biil^it.ia 
ahead  iirapKfied. 

By  thia  meaiia  M.  ■  Dtfana  hia  hoped  to  prdberre  the  adTaotogaBfwihstth  Jintovatr 
promised  himself  by  his  plan,  and  to  get  rid  of  its  inoonvenienoes.   .  >     i^ 

Aooortiingly,  M.  Dvauis  givea  hegteneia  for  theUr'  fint  mioMa  boat  wMoh 
preseuts  only  v^ry  general  maawa  or'  foatbra*  iJter  this  hnit, anaCher,  which 
offers  some  additional  indioatkna  of  tho-  head^  tinn*  a>thicd  ni\  whiah  «he  deliili 
wife  aliD  more  nvtnerona'and  more  dooided;  aad  laatly^ «  feurthv  whidi>«omph(tea 
the  aefiea,  and  which  akme  hi  all  but  aoooniing  to  'nataro.  These  four  tMials>(af 
whioh  eeoh  is,  beaidea,  pfawed  in  three  difihrettt  poaitiona!  tiie  head  ael  atraighl  in 
tfia  llnt^  ralaed  in  the  aeoond,  but  dawn  m  thatUrd,)  Aeaa  foar  haatti4b«a  piwatftt 
foor  aooeeniva  aiat«8  of  the  same  flgarev  ftoin.tho  rooghest  aketah  ap  tolhaaonw 
plelion  of  it ;  they  are  the  degrece  by  whioh  the  aathar -of  the  systhmpropoaetrte 
eondnct  the  student,  Itom  the  g«»eral  m^atioQ  of  the  whole  to  ootnplete.mpia^ 
amtatien,  oompriahig  all  the  detail  of  the  parts. 
>  80  that,  says  M.  Dabifia,  while  oomMeBohig'  Brawmur  by  the  eatira  fiead^rby  • 
whole,  as  in  M,  Jaoototls  method,  and  hi  alitMei  metfaoda  by 'tAioh  ivhaahean 
fonght  to  abridfio  the  study  of -I>rswing,  we<ooniiMiMo^  howarer^by  «  simplaaBd 
easy  obiect,  and  only  pass  in  suoo^aaion,  as  in  the  onlniary  method,  thaogh  <fo]r 
lowlilg  ind^  aa  faiverse  path,<  from  the  simple  tt>  thei  coasplex  and  ftom  the  aiay 
to  the  difficnit.  BesideB,  thinks  he  again^  to  praoead  thna  irto  praadbd  in  aOa- 
formity  with  the  great  prinoipla,  that  general' eflfcet  shonid  ooannaildi  tho'^etaila^ 
and  that,  aeootditagly,  ever^  work  of  art  thoold  'ooaraience  foy  the  genetal  effaal 
of  the  waole.* 

In  tmth,  if  tl«e  different  parti  may  be  catted  aanple  in  rslatioB  to  a  qwalit^^  a^d 
it  la  in  this  sense  that  tfie  Itmbe  are  aimplein  rahrtion  to  Ihe  body^  We  nay  9wm 
another  point  of  view  consider  aa  simple,  m  relation  to  an  obyeot  CDiaplrtWiy  daieff»« 
mined,  a  less  determined  state  or  oondltion  of  that  same  ofajcoi^  and-  00a  whioh 
consequently  presents  less  eompkocity ;  and  it '  la-  in  ^a  lensa  -  thai  the  P0«gib 
aketeh  of  a  flgare,  in  whksh  aa  yet  the  individnal  featnaca  find  ao  phtaa^MaaaM 
ahnple  than  Uie  finished  figure.  New  this  pvevions  and  aimpler  aiale  Is  Mlem 
called,  elllptieally,  the  whole ;  elKptically,  for  it  is  not  the  whale  with  aii  the  parte 
composing  it  once  realised,  and  which  themaelvea  in  reality  forni>*  whole ;  U  ia 
the  whoh)  without  Hs  parts,  the  general  effbot  abstracted  firom  tho  details,  ^^  if 
you  pleaae,  the  general  alfoot  comprefaendnig  th«-  detaUa  n  a  nmtaer  ptvely  vir* 
tnal  and  ideal. 

But  the  character  of  this  whole  abstracted  fWmi  )ta  parts  is :  to  be  in  relMion'to 
tho  real  whole  of  whieh  it  isthe  sketch,  still  vndetenniiied,  indefinite.  Hence  it 
follows  thnt,  for  him  who  does  not  know  the  details  which  the  abstract  whcde  m 
its  general  efibct  comprehends  but  virtoally,  this  whole  has  but  an  tmdetermhied 
meaning ;  and  an  undetermined  meaning  is  not  one  at  all.    To  give  a  beginner 

%  ■        ■'  .1  ■■  ■     ■  ,...1    ■    .t      ■■'    .- ■.-.-,„        I    .  r  .. 

*  Dt  tmi^ifgntmuft  du  Dtnin  smm  Ib  point  tie  «im  indutriel^  par  Dupuis  (PBriS|6a6,8n>,) 
p.». 
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4^  l^i«]»ucTlall  w  »ai\waMit 

HMoh  a. whole  U  tbea  W  propoie  to  %m  a  maid  .^vhicb  ior  kUn  i^jawKUij^eBB. 
Suoh  a  mcxlel  baa,  ooDacqoently,  aothing  iu  it  proper  to  teach  tho  imitaU>r  «f  U 
enjoofcopw  and  preowoD,  Aud^^^thu  habit  odc^  eoguodered  at  starting  of  doii^g 
^ptfaiog  save  roughly,  and  then  only  almost  dojaa  it — when  the  sUidcot  gradaa% 
armes  at  details  he  will  be  able  but  roughly  and^only  almost  to  oompn^hend  aad 
lepresent  them.  ,      <     , 

Doubtless  whatever  one  desires  to  do  it  iathe  geueral  efl^sct,  it  ia  the  wliole, 
M»e  whole  witbottt  the  details  of  the  parts,  which  must  first  be  establish^  \.  fer  it 
is  4his.  whole,  in  which  the  parts  will  soocessively  take  their  proper  plaoes,  whi«I^ 
must  first  be  oorreot,  and  the  happiest  details  cannot  compensate  for  errors  in 
it{  this  is  what  LBQNAaDo  a4  Vjmgi  incewantly  advjaes  Art^not  to  lose 
sight  of. 

It  is,  in  fina,  a  truth  with  which  the  Greeks  particularly  showed  themselfes 
profoundly  penetrated ;  iur  if  there  is  one  quality  above  all  by  which  their  wodbi 
most  surpass  those  of  the  moderns,  it  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  general  el£wt^ 
But  it  is  not  Jess  true  that  thin  general  effect  of  the  whole  without  partly  by  whieU 
everything  to  bo  done  must  necessarily  be  commenced,  has  no.  meaning,  saye  l^jr 
relation  to  the  complete  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  pi-epapition  and  first  stage.  F«r 
tho  artist  who  indicates  it  and  who  knows  wluit  he  must  add  to  it,  this  fimt 
girneral  effeet  {ettumbU)  has  then  a  definite  sense,  and  from  this  it  £>llowii  inevi^ 
ably  that  the  sketches  of  a  master,  even  the  most  summary,  instead  of  being  coi^ 
fined  to  A  gouerali^  ^stematacal^  shapeless,  always  here  and  there  iet  out  the 
determinate,  preoise,  and  well  defined  ideas  o£  which  tiiey  are  the  design.  Bm 
those  indications  themselves,  to  an  inezperienoed  eye,  are  but  enigmas.  Tk^ 
sketeh,  in  &ot,  ha««  meaning  only  for  its  author,  and  for  those  whom  ezperieneo 
and  science  have  p«t  into  a  condition  to  share  his  tbought»  and  to  anticipate  wilb 
him  its  realimtiun.  For  a  b^lnner  it  has  no  meaning,  .ov  only  a  'Wgne  and  oom* 
fused  oue.  To  propose^  it  to  him  tar  imitation  at  starting  is  than,  once  mofo,  %o 
givA  liim  for  bis  fiiet  lesson  to  content  himself  with  an  ill-defined  meaning.:  it  is  10 
make  him  contract  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  it  is  to  .deprive  him,  by  aoch  a  babityflC 
th«  desire,  and  aeon  ewn  of  tlie  power,  to  reach  as  to  any  object  whatever  (he 
dMinite  and  determined,  tba;^  is,  the  reality.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
while>:in  everything  it  is  by  a  aketoh  that  what  is  desired  to  be  done  must  be  oom^ 
menoed,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  M,  Dubnis  ha«  thonght,  that  the  first  modohi 
sbenki  be  sketches.  Far  froin  this,  to  habituate  one^s-self  from  the  start  to  imi- 
tate,objects  systematioaiiy  undecided  and  shapeless  is  to  render  oneVself  iiMAt» 
poble  of  ever  undeiiatandjng  the  r^  forms,  and  therefore  of  ever  being  able  tm 
inftke  a  simple  sketch,  eauh  at  least  as  theae  whieh  ooma  from  the  hand  of  «  mas- 
ter^  and  in  which,  little  as  there  may  be,  or  be  neeo  in  tbem^  at  feast  what  ooght 
to  be  is  'already  distingnishiible. 

However,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  models  proposed  by  M.  Dnbuis  de  not  pre« 
Bsnl-thMl  appearance  oC  vagHsnces,  which  is  in  general  the  oharioler  of  mere 
sfcetebM ;  this  arises  from  their  being  fiishioned  out  by  planes  aB<i  by  angka  The 
first  of  these  aoodete  presents  but  the  great  mawofl  thus  indioated^  theesooo^ 
onlydifl^rs  from  the  fir^tyimd  the  third  from.the  seoond,  by  the  planes  and  anglee 
being  more  numerous;  and  even  the  last,  which' approaches  nearert  to  the  forme 
of  nnfture^  still  retains  mnoh  of-  this  same  oharacter.  In  thia  above  all,  these  mod- 
eh  dif&r  essentially  from  Ike  works  of  a  master's  hand^  and  thegp  reseraye  mere 
c!«eely  the  successive  stages  by  which  tho  workman  or  stoneeutter  meohanioslly 
nears  by  little  and  llttlo  the  abape  of  the  marble  or  the  model,  which  the  artiot 
hMiefaiu^Bied  Urn  to  ri*prod«6e. 

■  The  object. of  theoenstant  reflection  of  the  Masters,  the  end  to  whieh  tiief 
evuF  lookk  being,  mi  ve  h4ve  said,  the  eapressioii  of  the  eharaoter  or  sonl  of  formsy 
their  eenstant  pnaotjce  hie  been  to  indicate  it  from  the  very  first,  even  in  the 
liglitestand  most .  fiigitivc  sketch,  and  accordingly,  in  eketching  the  figure  of  • 
living  being,  and  above  aH,  the  human  figure,  from  the  very  first  to  make  Seh  the 
natnre  of  those  simloQS  eerves  or  serpeiasnef ,  <as  Leonardo  and  Miehsl  Angela 
cdUed  them,)  whiek  ere  its  peonttar  oharacteristics»  and  whieh  reveal  its  s^pirit. 
This  ie  what  we  see  in  the  drsfwii^  of  Titian,  and  of  Oorrtogio,  as  wdl  as  Aose 
of.  BafiwUe,  of  Leonardo^da  Vinoi^  of  Fra  Bartdommeo,  and  of  Micfa»l  Angeto, 
as  well  as  in  the  sketchee  ift  was^  and  in  clay,  and  even  in  marUe,  which  remnia 
tons  of  this  great  art'wt. 
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All  entltfely  tffflfertnit  manned  hjwb^gtiti  to  reign  -in  Oiertam  tiAools  fn  tb«  fTtfj 
•tad  ]8lh:  deiitttries,  according  ttstfae  t^ue  sentlmout  of  Ihd  spirit  of  fbrm*  beoiih)'« 
teore  wehk;  it  is  that  which  cbn^ists  in  r^pladng  cnired  ItnM  anld  BuHhc^es  Vy 
straight  lines  and  phinM ;  confuted  at  fitst  to  the  detail  of  figirrea,  to  tho  ania91e8< 
parts  compteing  them,  this  process  hm  been  more  and  more  appRed  t<>' the  larger 
parts,  and  finally,  in  our  own  time,  among  many  draughtsmen  and  peiiitet^,  it  has 
^extended' itself  to  every  branrfi  df  I>rawing.  * 

'  The  models  proposed  by  M.  Bubnis  present  a  systematie  srppKeation  oP'tM 
proe^,  one  of  wh  eh  beginners  who  copy  from  them  must  necessnHly  contratllhe' 
ImWt.  .... 

Kow,  in  the  iinit  place,  habituated  to  see  everything  under  oneeoTe  aspect,'  th^ 
eye  must  by  little  and  little  become  incapable  of  understanding  the  infinite  tfttf*' 
'ety  which  nature  oifbn  da;  rt  must  become  incapable,  above  alt,  of  vindentaAd- 
htSTj  And  of  representing  tfaos^  sufti'^lo  and  winding  ibrms- which  are  the  distin** 
guishing  charaeteristles  of  httman  nature,  those  Ibrms  whidi  Michel  Aiifgelo  oom^ 
^ared  to  the  wating  motion  cf  a  ilame.  In  the  second  place,  the  particdlar  efftM 
<ftf  this  process  which  consists  in  expressing  every  thmg,  or  almost  etery*tlirln^ 
by 'planes,  is  to  disguise  tmder  'the  precision  of  snrfoces  so  rt^lar,  the  actual' 
Indetermination  of  forms,  and  te  to  give  to  the  nnskillfUlnvss  of  hrm  who  does  ne^ 
know  how  to  diatingtrish,  and  i»  reprodoce  the  trne  character,  a  felae  air  of- 
Imowledge.    Thus  the  boon veiiienctes  of  this  method  are -aggravated. 

If  >by  adopUng  the'  habit  of  eopying  simple  eicetches,  mtdh  as  (onee  morey  the* 
sketchesof  the  Masters,  we  can  express  nothing  but  In  the- rough,  and  only  half 
•xpreaB  it  even  so,  ff  hi  coneeqaence  we  do  not  reach  the  truth  at  all,' we  are*  i A' 
this  properly  speaking,  engaged  in  the  false,  and' the  vei^y^ndeterrnhMtiemiit  #Mefr 
we  stop  shorty  might  warn  ns  thtrt  to  te9ch  otnr  ^d,  a  port  cf  ithe*  road  rcMaHitf 
tai4>e  tmversed.  Bat  if  we  adopt  in  addition,  a  tnanner  ^work  whidi' gh^ea  tO' 
«vgry  thing  we  do  a  semblance  of  preemion  ^d-  perf^t  definiteriess,  we^eoncifd' 
fttofn  ourselves  oor  weakness  or  oar  ignorance,  and  we  set«  bound  to  cor  own 
piogresa  almost  impossible ib  pass  over.  "^   ' 

M.  Dttbuis^  method- Was <}oncei If ed  for  fhC'pvrpose  of  teaching  the  aM  of  Drair^- 
itog  to  ^e  working  elaascs ;  to  &ose  classes  "Who  have  -  taeed  of  mi  etomentarf 
knowledgia  of  Dmwing,  in  the  exercise  of  a  inuliitade-of  proKMsionB,  Tneroorlcw 
neahaniealf  and  who  can  deveter-  but  HttlO'  tune  tO'  acquire- it*  and  it  seema  suffix ' 
otantly  appropriate fbr  this  "pul'pose.  If,  in  fact,  \V>Ml^^  frem'what  "Wehm^- 
said,  that  this  method  eon  not  lead  very  fhr,  on  the  other  hand,  it- ir  undeniable^ 
that  in  nuridng  the  student  t>eghi  by  tho  imitaiien  of  simple  wholes;,>1t  4s,  p^4iaps,  > 
fitted  more  n^ly  than  any  other,  to  put  him  in  a'Oondi«k>n  to  seize  the  g«n«rat 
eObots  ef  propj^nSoas^  and'  to  p«t  liie  principal  maasee  almost  in  tlieit  ^Mper'pla^ 
COS ;  and  if  it  is  not  enough  for  Art,  it  is  enough  for  whatof'knowledge  ofDrat^*- 
ingtnost  trades  require.  ' 

Tht&metbod^  onee  taore^  nwy^  then  answer  saffieiently  well  iot  the  InstrwdtkMi' 
of  the  urtiaoB  for  whom  it  htt  been  designed,  bat  that  fs'no  teasoift  why  H -should' 
baintrodueed^  aa  some  have  desfred'  it;  should,  from  tiMse  pdpidar  0Sliooia"wber4il 
iasaid  to  luve  done  goed  servloe,  into  the  eeluMs  of  » superior  dass,'  andf<abcrv«' 
ail  into  the  Ziyeeas  [Colleges,  or  Oollegiat»8oboiols.}  .  .     i  .      .     .1 

However,  if  it  be  a  method  by  whidi  we  can  indeed  ao^uire  more  rapidiy  Hum 
by  another,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Drawing,  however  limited^  perh«pswesh(inld 
b^  tempted  to  belieico^that  it  ought  to-be  adopted  in  pratbMnoe'by  a)l4mr  sehniiltfy 
except  those  especially  destined  for  th«  ibrmation  of  Artists,    fiveiy  Whek-e,<  some 
will  perhaps  say,  it  is  for  the  greatest  number,  and  espeoiaMy  fbr  them^that  w««houid-' 
chiefly  bo  eonoerned  ;  now  the  greatest  number  has  need  of  knowledge  of  Dm#< 
ing  only  of  a  very  elemcalary  kind,  so  iiMf  as  it  is  repaired,  not  iWr  the  praatiee  <if' 
the  Act,  bat  for  the  difiUrant  industrial  pnrauiti  with  which  Dnmringhnasoive* 
thing  to  do.     What  is  of  the  grsstest  importaaoe  ia  this,  that  those  very  fersana  • 
who  can  devote  bat  ikw  years  to  general  study,  and  to  that  •  of  Dt«wing<  in  par- 
tiotilarr  shoaSd  be  able  in  those  few  yearn  -  to  hmm  -aa  aiaoh  of  itas-is  neoeasary  - 
for  n^reaenting  with  aome  aoeoraey  the  situatioiia  and  dimcasiona-o^  tbinga ;  taia 
if  it  he «a  method  by  whose  emfiloynieot  audi  a  f esnit  can  be  rsached^  even-if  it  < 
o^not  serve^  nay,  even  if  toa..ieeFtaia  point  It  interpoaes  am  ohstadle  to  ftnlker 
pi«)gfess,  this  imfMrfieat  but  capeditbua  method  most  atill  he  preforraL  ■  •  - 

We  cannot  share  in  such  a  view.  :  ' .  u. 
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434  iMRKfOflonoif  ift)fm«wtii«. 

•  Bivn  adroittiiig  ^vintk  i$r4b4»tk  b«i0g  iMc}Dt«iUb^,ih«k  for  4b9cpriK)lH»  oC 
Ihefdi&renti  bfilDCh««  <iC  iadiiflify,  Uk««  wm^vtir  <uiy  mcnI  fiC-  di«wipg  w«ih  iIm 
flMBe.preeHiiDik,  and  tho  «mii*  dislkiMy,  witii  whi^utmlMmugikafiiw  how  to  wock, 
il  ift  atitt  one  of  tho  fimt  inlereitA  of  indviitry,  «ndi  oono^MnneiHJy  of  the  grert 
wmtbeir  wiioare  eiiga9«d  in  it,  tbnt  «n  tbouU  n^  doeline  in  tbe  banda  qf  iho«o 
at  least  who  praetioe  Art.  It  in  from,  Art.|<iat  all  the  teanohmi  of  Xttdluitiy  vhieh 
4iave  any  relatiutM  with  it,  roeeive  tbeic  inapinttiona.  It  ia  Art  vKhioh  eopplies 
thctti-witb  the  typea.  which  they  multiply,  tii«ooon»m«dntuig  them  to  oardiffisf^ 
waalay  or  to  our  difittroBt  faneiea.  All  aM  «Mi«tantly  oooupied  in  appiopriatis^ 
lo  every  thing  that  aamwada  na,  the  foraia  with  which  the  itnt^ination  ia  capti^ 
vMtod,  Mid  of  which  thaV  Avit  wi^h  reigns  4Mt  «adb  epooh  ia  the  aouroe  i  all  prefit 
hy  thtr  power  of  aednetNin  which  Art  ejcepeiaea^  and  by  the  lavof  which  attoehea 
jlaalf  to  every  thing  that  besraita  mark. 

When  a  g^reaC  master  appeara,  and  <;osieu  to  show  aU  thinga  under  an  aspect 
till  then  unknown,  for  suoh  is  tlie  privilege  of  genius;  all  that  ia  anfaject  to  the 
|Mir«re6  man,  aauft  pntxm  those  pireportiQna,ith«se  nevr  har«ionies  whlehhe  ia 
4N«Mi  to  reveaU  Thus  to  spread  and  t»  apply  its  tbimght  in  every  farm,  the 
Anaient  art*  are  transfornied  and.  regenerated^  and  n»¥r  arfto.  take  birtL  And  to 
lihia  immense  work  ^oeme  isgiether,  yet  from  afiir  off). to  Airnish  ita  materials,  even 
the  very  brauchea  of  industry,  nrb^'Seem  the.moefc  foreign  10  the  Art  of  ihtkw* 
imgk  Who  oan  say  what(«vttn;the  moat  meehanJca^pcofOBsicus  owe  to  the  genua 
Mm  RaffiMlle;  ooft  only  the  nrA.^of  Mms  AnlamiA,  na|  atone  that  of  the  poUara 
«f  Faen»s  of  Gobhio,  of  F«s0ru«  and  af  UrhiA»,  n«l  alone  the  frbiics  of  the 
tapestry  works  of  Flandere,  and  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  which  have  reprodooed 
hia  creations  unAet  so. .  many  lbcpn<,  but  ^IV  tbe*  industries  of  bja  age,  and  of  the 
ii0fs  which  .ftiUowed  Ina^  how  ntany  men  have  lived  on  the  fruitn  of  his  thonghts^ 
Mid  of  what  r^es  of  «v«iry  ki«d  it  has  beentba^  souroo-?  Who  can  calculato 
what  for  thnee  thonsaad  year8,one  half  the  noivarva  owes  to  that  Greek  Art 
ipoBo  whioh  even  still,  thengh  modified  by  so  many  different  influenoea,  not  only 
Ifea  IbnuB  of  all  our  public  works,  bdt  those  ev«ai  of  o«r-ve«sel3  and  oommoneBt 
atettsils  are  derived  ?       > 

i  And  as  for  the  indnstry  of  Fmnooiin  .pairti€tuktf,if  it  be  by  so  many  titles  ia 
the  tottJ:nnfc  ttmang  the.industrkaof  Earopa,  to  what  is  this  duo,  if  not  to  this, 
thai  thtf  first  rank  ^neady  for  a  long  tinie  belongs  ito  our  painters  and  our  sonlp- 
tom,  and  that  in  Art,,  no  mom  than  in  I^tersiuve,  no  nation  can  dispute  it  with 
har? 

.  What  worse  aervMa  thani  would  it  be  powible  to  rimder  to  the  greater  oiiunber 
in  every  country,  bnt  nbskve  all  in  onm  of  Frsnoi^  than  to  put  every  where  in 
iBwce  methoda^ef  ittstniotien xatlonlaibed  to  set  bounds^  even  to  the  measure^  of  me- 
dawrity,  to  the  der^pmentof  talent,, «nd  by  an  ignoraot  scaI  for  the  crowd,  to 
arrest  the  flight  o(  those  men  of  rare  genius,  igHM4  d^tUU)  which  it  ever  con? 
•ante  in  its  kMiaom,  and  -^xhoin  Prwtridenoe  destined  to  be  its  hene&otors  ?    . 

Will  it  bo  said,  that  rare  Gienins  knows  hecw  to  borst  its  way,  whatever  dift- 
«ul^  it  enooontorsyraiMl  that-  it  is  uaeteas  to  t^e  spooial  care  of  it  7  Bxamples 
nboniftd  in  history,  jaad  m  the  history  of  «rt  in  particahu*,.  of  men  of  genius 
happily  endowed,  whose  career  has  boen  falsified,  vSd  destiny  destroyed  by  a  had 


In  the  seonnd  pi%Bi^ahd  snpfMMing  even  that  one  should  not  occupy  one'a-sdl 
with  this  smnH  nnmbe«,  with  this  sMs  which  wih  praoUoe  Art  with  suocess,  and 
.apraad  its  beniNito  ovor.  the  crowd*- nor  eiren  with  tboae  already  more  numerouBi 
to:wiiom  it>w<onld  bo  vaefol,  in  the  carecR  which  they  have  to  pam  throug]i,to 
pomess  the  knowlodgo  of  Drnwing  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree,  it  is  certainhr 
important  that  amqng  the  greatest  possible  number  taato  ah^ld  be  healthy  and 
gaod^  >  And  so^  it  tha  state  of  Art,  and  cansequently  of  all  the  industries  which 
/4npand  on  Art,  dependi*  upan  the  genius  and  ^oation  of  artists,  it  depends  also, 
m  tei^  graatpartfonthe  judgment  of  the  public,  which,  by  its  approbation  or 
di^appffobatiQn^  may  austski  th^  aritistn  in  snob- and  such  a  course,  or  turn  them 
from  it.  Kow,  as  Paul  Veronbsk  said,  ''*■  those  alone  can  form  a  gDod  judgment 
npon  matters  of . Art,  who  . hare  bc«n  wellinstrncted  in  Art'-  Accordingly, 
•inoe  tasto  ia  the  juat  appreciaftion  of  the  beautiful,  since  between  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  there  ia  a  nloce  connection,  and  ao  to  speak,  an  intiroato 
solidarity,  wliat  interest  is  more  general,  than  that  to  direct  instruction  in  Drawing, 
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H^  A  jttM  WId'4«liotle!ttMle^  A'capd  dlfloenwn^lit  of  bismt^  ?  -It  thid  ift  tni«  OmmII 
.th«  Behooltt,  l^r  ho«^  ni«ch^«i;Niig«r  a  rMtfoi^  W  it  Hot  tnie  Ibr  «b«  achoofeiQCan* 
4tt<ltty  <><dueatioli,  <nd  -wfaer^  ihoM  ard  ^tacstod^  who  by  their  Kgbto,  aiweU  M 
bjrihe  plMe^-wltten  they  will  occupy  In- out* M«f*iy^ are  dealiusd- to  exert  tkenMat 
^^ierfol'lBfiaebee  upon' «be  spirit  «f  i(^e4r  timel  '..^i:- 

Fortiieee  difibrtat  reneoiie,  we  ^bnM  Hpoomneiid  tW  «stabli«hineBtiiiivoar 
LycHt  of  Any  of  thoM  ^xpedMow  «)«thoda  whtchleadv  hmnvfx'  ingeiikiaBitli*^ 
tMy  be,  but' to  an  iiKxaot  and  ervMieeiie  appreoiatiini  bffavnia,  and  their  «^iMa*^ 
ter.  The  only  laethod  Mi^hiob  ^e  con  propoee  for  the  ApprebaiM  of  tlie  MiaBtei^ 
must  be  that  ivKAbod  whieh  will  Mid,  thovgh  at  the  prfoe  of  a  kittle  mmto  titm 
and  thoiible;  to  the  «nd  of  JhstrQCtioii  hi  Drawinff,  eueb  «a'i»«  hahre  been  abte^# 
de&no  it,  after  the  great  Masten  of  Art ;  tlM  pdeaoaetoD  of  that' good  jndgaMslt 
ef  Ifae  eye,  by  ivM&h  men  appi^eoiAte  inroponloiia  oomottyy-ttad  wderaUM  iheir 
flpSrir  aod  beauty.  ^  -v.  .\.\ 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  head  ia  an  object  tboootnpler  1o  aerve  lbrii^#Ml 
mbdet  for  the  atodeot,  Ifaiit  Id  itee^bg  from  the  stMt  \»  imiiaie  ita'£)nn8^  theiw^ 
ginfier  can  bat  oonCraet  a  habit  ef  error ;  we  have  teen  idao,  that  to  propoie  te« 
first  model,  a  wfaole^ln  m  abMraet  fiHTn«  and  wUhMt  pM,  la  agiMi  io4eMil^ 
though  in  another  faeblon,  but  error  and  ooHfosion.  i       -  .   »>.• 'uu 

Hence,  vre  are  of  neceMfity  brought  bach  to  the  method  whleh  hai'  almpat 
always  prevailed,  and  whMi  ooniirMB  thfo  autfaArMy  cif  all  thetnaateira  of  Art^ 
that  which  only  allowa  the  whole  to  be  Mudied,  after  a  •  profound  stodycl  fti 
parta.  .       .•  )-n<u 

<'The  alghi,''  says  LnoMAatoo  da  ViNdf,  <* ha« am  aotbn  t>f  ^e  <jni«iMatpai4 
embraoea  in  one  morn^m  an  isfintty  of  forms',  n«rerthele«i^  ft  only  oomprehawli 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  tm  soppoaoj  reader,  tiMt  yon  beMow  one  itepid  glMM 
on  aR  this  written  page,  yon  will  judge  in  an  inatattt,  thai  it  fa  fuH  Of  dtffMnC 
letters ;  but  you  will  not  know  m  ao  short  a  apaeeof  time*,  What  lettem'the^^vn^ 
nor  what  they  mean  f  yon  ^AWL  boobUged  then  to|^  erverihem  word  by  woi4^ 
line  by  line,  in  order  to  oomprehcnd  those  letters.  Or  again,  if  yon  wiali«-li 
reach  the  top  of  a  btdfding,  yon  must  mount  up  step  by -step ;  without  wU  A  it 
is  impOBsible  for  you  to  i^aeh  the  (op.-  And  ao  it  b,  I  <aay  to  yon^  that  NaMM  n» 
gatrds  this  Art  of  Drawing.  If  yen  wish  to  have  the  true  knowMgo  of  the  tcmbk 
of  thhigs,  yon  wHt  oomraenoe  by- their  parte,  and  yen  will  nOC^naa  on  to  the  atnt> 
ond,  before  you  have  the  first  well  in  your  memory  and  in  your  practice.  AmI 
if  you  do  othorwiso,  you  will  lose  your  time,  er  at-  leaat^  you  "wiH- prolong  your 
study.  I  repeat  to  yon  cnce  again,  learn  aocnraey  befora-mpldity.'* 
'  Bdt  it  is  raid,  on  the  other  hand.  If  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Whole,  why  nA 
descend  to  details  sttH  smaller  than  those  by  whieh  onb  genon^y  corameticea,- why 
not  descend  to  the  fitigers,  to  lihe  nails  themselves. 

It  is,  because,  m  reeommendiag  not' to  beghi  with  tho-entire-of  a  fisible  ttatwnl 
object,  nor  eren  by  a  whole,  auch  as  the  homan  hei^,  t06  oompUcated 'still, 
although  this  too  18  but  a  fragment  of  a  whole,  nevetth^lcsa  for  an  ineapericii«ed 
eye,  m  order  to  sat'isff  the  two  prtodplea  equally  certain  as  they  are  i^mH  t«a 
can  not  commence  with  a  ^refy  ooaipuoated  whole,  and  that  only  a  whole-  oah 
make  itself  understood,  reaaon  requires  that  we  should  commence  vMi  pivta^ 
#hich,  though  parts,  yet  fbrm  Wholea  in  a  aenso  in  tbemaeliwa,  and  are  in  Con- 
sequence intelligible  objects.  We  will  atop  then,  aa  men  harre'  alwaya  donin,'  Mt 
ftose  fragments  wliich  hatn  to  a  certain  extent  a  speoial  destination,  a  SMCW 
character,  a  distinct  faidividnality,  such  are  the  eye^  tho  eitr,  the  month,  the  head, 
&Q,  Sufficiently  simple  not  to  surpaaathe  comprehensiDtt  of  a  beginner,  ev^ry  aaoh 
part  is  already  a  whole  hi  ilSelf,  fn  right  of  this  quality,  and  like  a  whole,  naah 
auch  part  may  be  nndoratood-  by  Itoelf  alone.  As  parta  of  a  Whole  more«oiaK 
plicated,  thcv  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  underatood  without  that  whole.  It  is  tbea  by 
arriving  at  that  Whole  in  which  they  act  one  with  another j'and'Where  they*hav- 
monizc  together,  that*«-after  having  studied  each  part  neparately-<4hey  caw^frbe 
understood. 

After  having  taken  aa  a  base  of  operations,  ae  we  do  in'  every  atfeneerl^ 
which  ia  less  intelligible  In  itadf  hot  more  acoesatble,  it  itohi  Ibe  hwt  phfte,  aoaoi^- 
falg  to  the  order  which  befits  oor  weakness,  and  which  hi  r^eommendid  by 
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wiidotn,  that  we  raise  oonelvefl  to  tho  culmtnathiff  point  of  complete  scieno^l 
which  is  like  aa  elevated  pioacle,  whence  we  can  embrace  all^  and  anderstand  aII. 

Laatly,  to  leave  from  the  very  start,  only  so  much  obscurity  around  the  mean, 
ing  of  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  human  figure,  as  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  clear 
iway,  we  should  not  neglect  to  make  be^nners  see  from  the  6rst  in  a  general  way^ 
the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  the  position  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  also  thus,  that  in  every  science  a  general  and  preliminary  exposition  precedes 
itistruction  in  detail,  and  prepares  the  way  for  that  last  and  philosophical  exposi- 
tioD,  in  which  the  details  reunited  and  arranged  in  the  whole,  will  receive  their 
lint  and  full  explanation. 

Such  is  then  the  order  which  theory  prescribes  to  the  practical  study  of  Draw- 
ifig.  But  the  determination  of  this  order,  is  this  the  only  share  which  theory 
should  have  in  instruction  7  And  accordingly,  the  order  of  practical  study  oooe 
determined,  is  it  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  elements  of  Drawing,  that  thia 
study  should  consist  in  commencing  with  the  imitation  of  the  parts  of  the  head, 
and  finishing  with  that  of  the  entire  figure  T 

•  f  After  having  demonstrated,  (continues  the  fiditor  of  the  Bulletin^  by  th« 
refuK)ning  and  by  the  authority  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  the 
iirtists  of  antiquity,  &c.,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  and  that  of  the  proportions,  M.  K.  Rataisson  proceeds  as  UA- 
lows : — ) 

In  fine  we  have  seen  above  that  Drawing  Is  properly  speaking  the  representa- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  We  have  also  seen^ 
ihat  rf  we  can  hardly  well  judge  of  the  reality  by  the  visible  appearance,  which 
i$  for  US  its  sign,  we  can  hardly  i»ee  the  appearance  either  as  it  is.  Hence,  constant 
dHBcolties,  as  well  when  we  invent,  to  give  to  the  things  we  imagine  the  forms 
ibey  ought  to  have,  as  when  we  imitate,  to  Judge  accurately  of  the  appearances  of 
^ings  and  to  reproduce  them  faithfully.  Ilence  an  uncertainty  from  wliich  we 
can  scarcely  escape  without  many  errors. 

Kow  the  relation  between  visible  appearances  and  actual  proportions,  for  any 
point  of  view  and  any  distance,  is  regulated  by  geometrical  laws  )  by  these  law«^ 
which  arc  those  of  perspective,  we  can  with  certainty  anticipate  experience,  ana 
without  error,  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  reality,  or  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance. Who  then  can  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  most  useful  to  as^ 
sore  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  from  error  7  And  so,  at  the  era, 
at  which  the  art  of  Drawing  among  the  moderns  has  attained  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  we  see  perspective  held  in  honor. 

After  Bronelleschi,  Paolo,  Ucello,  Lorenxo  Ghiberti,  who  were  the  first  to  un- 
derstand well  its  rules ;  after  Pietro  della  Franoesca.  who  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  to  give  the  theory  of  it,  the  masters  whose  works  adorn  the  middle  aodf 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  Massaccio,  Filippino  Lippi,  Pisanello,  BignorelU, 
the  precursor  of  Michoel  Angelo,  Melaz7.o  de  Forli,  whose  n-esooes  probably  taught 
Gorregio  the  art  of  backgrounds,  {mUo  in  tu)  Vinoenzo  Foppa,  the  two  BelUni^ 
Mantegna,  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino,  showed  themselves  consummate  in  the  new 
sctencQ ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  it  the  subject  of  a  book,  now  lost,  which  be- 
came the  source  of  the  principal  works  in  which  it  was  treated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  ftaflaclle,  in  fine,  to  whom  Perugino  had  taught  it,  knew  it  so  well  as  to 
Sive  lessons  to  the  great  Florentine  painter,  Fra  Bartolommeo.  And  we  cannot 
oubt,  that  the  knowledge  and  habitual  practice  of  perspective,  efiectually  con- 
trfbuted  to  give  to  the  art  of  Drawing,  among  the  painters  of  the  golden  age  of 
Art,  much  of  that  exquisite  accuracy,  and  accordingly,  that  finished  elegance, 
firtmi  which  men  subsequently  receded  more  and  more,  according  as  counting 
more  for  the  concealment  of  mistakes  on  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  efl^t 
cf  aerial  perspective,  men  trusted  more  and  more  to  the  unassisted  judgment  of 
the  eye. 

It  is  not  that  when  we  learn  to  draw,  we  must  frequently  put  in  practice  the 
rules  of  perspective,  to  find  the  place  and  dimensions  of  outlines  and  shadows. 
We  have  already  said,  that  to  construct  forms  by  geometrical  rule,  is  no  loi^jer  to 
dMw,  but  to  trace  them,  and  consequently  it  can  not  teach  us  to  draw.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  exact  means  of  geometrical  construc- 
tion and  verification,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective,  united  to  the 
habit  of  applying  them,  must  necessarily,  in  making  us  attentive  to  the  perspec- 
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tive  diminntions  of  proportions,  and  (l)e  laws  which  they  follow,  lecd  U9  to  ohaj^rr^ 
them  better,  to  appreciate  them,  and  to  represent  them  more  justly. 

Now  if  the  knowledge  of  perspective  Kervea  to  make  us  judge  well  of  all  visi- 
ble forms,  of  those  of  we  bones  and  mvsoles,  as  well,  as  those  of  the  exterloc  buje* 
ftu3e,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  with  perspective  that,  instruction  in  Drawing 
ought  to  commence  ?  Practice  should  be  founded  on  good  theory,  of  which  pet* 
spective  is  the  entrance  and  the  guide. 

Willit  be  objected  that  it  prolongs  too  much  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  to  join 
with  it  that  of  perspectiYe,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  1  Very  far  iVom  this,  these  are  ideas  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
must  throw  light  on  praotiee,  and  so  render  its  progress  more  rapid  as  well  as 
more  sure,  may  bo  acquired  in  a  time  relatively  very  short.  These  princlplea, 
says  Leonardo  da  VincIi  who  continually  recommends  to  begin  with  the  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  Art,  these  pnnoiples  are  hut  a  little  thing  near  Ai^ 
itself. 

To  learn  in  the  first  place,  perspective ;  in  the  second  place,  the  structure  pf 
man  and  his  proportions :  in.  the  third  place,  only  to  draw  the  human  %iire  ; 
first,  the  several  parts,  and  then  the  whole  ;  such  then  is  the  order  presoribed  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  study  of  Drawing,  and  which  has  not  ceased  to  bo  the 
order  most  profitable  to  follow. 

ThU  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  soientifio  principles  of  Art 
from  being  usefully  prece4ed  by  a  ^rtain  number  of  lessons,  consecrated  to 
purely  practical  exercises,  exercises  which  may  consist  of  the  imitation  of  simply 
figures,  such  as  those  of  regular  solids,  of  some  parts  of  vegetables,  &q.  In  theso 
first  essays,  we  would  accustom  ourselves  to  draw  the  outlines,  to  indicate  the 
shadows  J  wo  would  accustom  ourselves,  above  all,  to  observe  proportions  vi4 
forms,  and  the  very  difficulties  themselves  which  we  should  experience  in  judging 
of  them  accurately,  and  reproducing  them  well,  would  dispose  us  to  recognize  the 
necessity,  and  to  comprehend  the  use  of  those  principles,  whose  methodical  appU' 
cation  will  serve  in  the  regular  course  t>f  instruction,  to  resolve  successively  jhe 
various  problems  of  Drawing.  These  different  exercises  would  thus  forn^  a  soc^ 
of  preparation  for  the  regular  com-se  of  studies,  which  would  commence  wit^ 
perspective.  .       .        ,.  , 

In  our  schools,  (tyeces)  wher«  for  every  reason  the  instruction  must  be  but  very 
elementary,  the  study  of  perspective  will  be  necessarily  confined  to  general  prixi,- 
dples,  and  to  the  applications  most  useful  for  the  practice  of  Drawing.  G^r^ 
should  be  taken  above  all  to  explain  how  this  science,  which  is  at  present  scarpely 
applied  save  to  the  foreshortening  of  regular  form^  which  can  be  geometrically 
drawn  such  as  those  of  a  building,  may  be  applied  alike  to  every  kind  of  £onni|, 
and  particularly  to  the  human  figure. 

The  study  of  measures  (and  proportions)  should  extend  only  to  those  which 
it  is  most  important  to  know,  and  which  are  the  most  constant )  and  the  nuistef 
shonld  apply  himself  to  explain  by  examples  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  cH^m- 
d^auvre  of  antique  art,  how  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  forms  rcconciW. 
itself  with  the  general  rule,  which  is  the  law  of  species.  The  study  of  the  anatomr 
ical  structure  also  should  be  limited  to  what  is  most  necessary  to  know,  and  what 
may  be  learned  from  casts,  prints^  or  photographs,  upon  the  situation  and  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  scientific  principles  of. 
Art,  that  some  lessons  more  or  les9  abstract,  should  precede  the  practice.  In  Art 
practice  Is  the  end,  theory  is  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  it.  From  the  start^ 
theory  ought  then  to  be  accomodated  to  practical  use,  and  practice  ought  to  the 
end  be  enlightened  by  theory,  and  incessantly  take  counsel  of  it. 

,  Consequently,  when  the  principles  of  perspective  are  explained  to  the  Student* 
in  our  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  sensibly  understand  those 
principles,  by  exhibiting;  to  them,  and  causing  them  to  make  for  themselves  immie- 
dTate  applications  to  objects  analogous  to  those  which  a  little  later  ttiey  will  have, 
to  draw.  And  on  the  other  hand  during  the  course  of  practical  study,  anjL 
throughout  its  whole  continuance,  no  occasion  should  be  neglected  to  make  them 
see  how  the  problems  offered  to  the  eye  by  the  foreshortefiings,  implied  by  relief^ 
in  every  object  of  nature,  all  range  themselves  under  the  general  laws  of  per- 
spective^  and  bow  It  leads  to  resolve  them.    It  is  thus  that  thronghout  all  instnifi-, 
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Hon  ki  Bhiwhig,  ilie nMxrfn  te  v^lR&dl,  ihUi  *<  P^npeoChre  lb  file  bASUi MS^MMn 
tif  painting."  '    '  '-^  -• 

in  th^  naxnis  manner,  in  giving  the  necefMOy-  intfti^otieiis  ttpen^  -flie  AtaMoaMd 
sttuomre  of  Mtin,  as  applied  M  the  Art  of  Dffttrfng,  aflid  npctt'filB  ehief  prlt)|hir- 
tioiie;  earii  shoultl  be  taken  to  make  it  ofearfVom  tbe'^bT^ flnt'b^ exilmple* 4t  Ns 
ptao^ca)  nseftilnesB.  AfterwardB^,  ae  fast'  and'acoordhig  as  the  student '»  raa^to 
anw  the  difl^rent  parts  of  the  human  fignre,  or  eyen  entiM  figvi^M  hi  iMS^reitt 
movements  afad  attit4idet,  he  shevld  he  made  to  stody  it  aBe#,  n^f^  deeply^  and 
in  gf>ea?h*r  detail,  and  as  well  strnctni^  as  prepettiens.  For  lUa  pwpoMtao  m^i^dti 
perhaps'fe  bftter  than  that  ^Jiopoeed  by  AlesMindre  AHoti,  and  wWeh  #as>'bttt 
the  hpplronWr^n  !o  InMraetton  !n  Drt^Wing  of  the  ■ordinary 'manner  «f  p^mceMlh^ 
adlypted  by  Michel  Angelo;  a  mode  which  consists  of  either' belbre  makirig'tlM 
stndent  draw  each  ptfrt'of  the  body  to  It  is  in  ontward  form,  to  make  htnTirM 
draw  the  bone  whieh  fffobiedfe,  and  the^  the  muiBclesor  eartHagei^whieb  aHe 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  or  lit  least  i^coasionidly,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  mtiMb 
after  which  the  superficial  figures  of  the  objects  are  to  be  reprodneed,  the  repre- 
sentntioh  of  their  anatomical  stirn(ftilr^^.a'  reorientation,  which  in  p«rt<  expfama 
their  appearances,  and  which  thus  leads' ^^  stndent,  as  in  dther  respects  tfete 
kno'wiedge  of  the  laws  of  perspective  leads  tiim,',io  linderstand  them  better j  and 
therefore  to  draw  them  better.  •   .    '7  •  . 

In  anticipMln^  ekperience-,  aeoording  tif  an  expretiaion'we  have  borrowed  ftoM 
Leibtiitz,  science  tedncea  the  probabilities  ttf'  errer^,  -whteh'  experience  alwayti 
allows,  and  lets  none  of  thenr exist,  as  has  been  said  8ls6  of  wisdom  in  reepret  it  ' 
chance,  save  what  cannot  be  taken  away/  This  is  also  whaft  the  previons  rtady 
(ft  the  Farts  does  in  regard  to  the  rtndyof  the  Whole.  Ttie  parts  onee  well 
known  in  their  constituent  elements,  in  the  chief  varieties  of  Ibrm  and  tinder  tl^ 
dffl^ent  aspects  which  they  can  pres^At,  when  we  coine  tb  the  Whole  we  half 
know  it  already,  and  familiarised  with  elements  analogous  td  those  ef  which  it  Is 
composed  we  understand  it  better  and  represent  it  better.  It  is;  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  parts  most  be  studied  befSore  the  whole ;  it  Is,  therefore,  also 
that  there  is  no  use  In  studymg  them  unless  we  study  them  profoundly,  so  as  to 
kno^r  them  ^well,  and  that,  consequently,  *^  we  must  not  pass  IVom  a  first  to  a  see^ 
ond  unkss  we  are  in  possession  of  the  first." 

Fr6m  this,  several  pKietical  conseqtienees  follow.  In  ^e  first  place  the  parts  of 
tHe  human  figure  ought  to  be,  m  general,  as  well  in  modefs  ttiii  in 'the  eopies'wiiieti 
1h^  students  are  cbused  to  mdte,  of -equal  dimensions  wfth  nature,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  so ;  for  in  objects  of  small  site  one  is  more  expoeed  to'mfss  seeing  afl,  and 
for  th'e  Mme  reason,  ^^  in  little  things  dn'e  do^  not  see  his  own  foults  as  he  deeif  ta 
greiiter." — Oiico  master  of  the-  detail  'of  ""the  ports,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  draw  entire' figures,  give  them  without  any  ineorivenfenoe, 
smaller  dimensions..  In  drawing  such  figures,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  the 
dSfibrent  parts  of  the'dopj*  we  are  making  in  proportion  one  with  aneth^,  wo 
must  embraoe  the 'whole  of  it  at  a  single  ghtnoe-;  and  the  cnstnm  has  vezy  reaaon- 
ably  grown  to  be  not  to  give  the  drawing  of  the  entire  figure  dimension^  greatep 
than  thfise  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  There  is  something  more; 
these  dimensions  are  those  ordinarily  giveh  i6  the  models  themselves  ;  now,  nnce 
we  learn  to  draw  only  by  the  judgment  which  we  apply  to  the  relationa  of 
dhnensions  or  Proportions,  and  ns,  t-onsequently.  it  is'  ihiportant  that  beginneea 
should  not  be  able  to  contract  the  habit  of  taking  mea^res  on  the  nMdel  to 
dispense  with  that  judghKWit,  it  is  a  useful  thhig  to  practieb*them  hi  givmg  to 
their  drawings,  representing  etitire  figures,  dimensions  diflfbrent  fh>m  those  of  th« 
models  from  which  they  eopy.-  It  will  then  be  proper.  If  the  models  in  genend  are 
only  of  the  size  of  an  entire*  sheet  of"  paper,  to  make  espies*  from  them  oeeaskm- 
ally  of  a  smaller  size.  But  fo^  this  reason,  that  in  little  things  one  cannot  well 
jndge  of  his  own  &u!ts,  and  that  the  student  may  not  become  accustomed  to  con- 
tent himself  whh  Inexact  imitations*'  the  dimensions  of  drawings  of  entire  fig« 
teres  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  sink  lower  than  those  of  a  half  ^eet  of  drairin^ 
li«per. 

'In  the  aeeond 'place,  objects  are  only  wel)  distfnguished  by  their  lighlaffiEid 
■hades,  which  render  sensible  their  relief.  If  the  line  whh;h  marks  flie  exti^eme 
IhhiHane  sufficient  to  represent  the  figure  on  a  'smaller  scale,  and  to  seoore  its 
reoognitioD,  it  is  but  by  &e  lights  and  shades  presented  by  its  matace  that  we  cm 
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beauty.  In  order  to  ful611  the  precept  accot^ing  to  whichf  in  all  tne  ooanq  oC  bjn 
irtwIiMytbB .ifta4cAl  watfi  JHQi  p«w£roiA  oao object  to.iwoljuir.  uqUI  h»  uuc^L^r- 
■t>iiik  the  firvt  w«ll^  it  W  ih^vefor^  n«cettary  tbat  in  respeut  of  .«ve«y  object  b« 
4tswa^ftom  (bo  moit  aimpJe  parte  to-Ah^  mo«^  complicated  wb^le^  be  aboiild  imH 
Ofifap.  biiaaetf  to  a  iine,  nor  aven  to  a  rough  iftdlcation  of  tbe  model,  but  bi^ 
piiHt  ipply  bimsolf  to  reproduce,  and  to  repr^uce  exactly,  the  Ugbtw  and  ehadoif, 
'  t^  IC  yov.  with,  oh  dwvghtaman/^  la^a  Xeoiiardp  da  Yinci,  '*  to  make  a  good 
•Hd  fuiivi  Bti^y,  judge  well  among.,  th^  lighta  which  are  those,  and  in  what 
Hiinnbeis  which  fnomem  the  firet  degree  of  bright^eaa^  and. so  among  tiie  ahadoi 
which  aji»  thoae.whioh  aj^edarkec  than,the.ciiher8,and  in  what  BfannfiT  they 
vrfpfl^  Ipgethdv  'SQd  .compare  these  always  odc  wUh  another ;  and  laatly,  let  your 
fbfldee  and  Ug^ta  be  joined  withoui  lines  or  pointSy  and  nitx  with  each  other  like 
■nolle.  Am  when  yoa  abaU  have*  broiight  yoar  hand  and  yeur  jadgment  to  .thja 
anmiiit  of  eaaotOifss  the  practice  of  drawing  will  cpnie  to  yoa  so  fast  that  yon 
wiD  not  eyea  be  conscious  of  it.'' 

^*  X»  MLpKsm  the*  ewet  character  of  -the  ahadowa  with  the  same  pencil  which 
awvea  to  maak  the  outlino,  to  .jendor  it  with  sofUiuNp,  and,  according  to  t^ 
Mian  eainresBiaii  rfumatayhy  parallel,  or  crossed  ahading,  great  li^bor  iareqnurcd,^ 
which  ooonpies  much  time.  With  a  stump  both  the  shaifows,  and,  the  passaga 
af  dta  ahadovrs  into  the.  lighta, .  can  be  imitated  both  more  easily  nod  more 
i|fuokly.  It  would  seem  then,  and  it  baa  been  pfopoaed,  tp  pcesoribc  the  ui^  o^ 
lhe«atiHnp  rather  than  4hat  of  the  peneil  for  the  imitation  of  the  shadowa.. 

The  Commission  ia  ncvertheleea  d  opinion  that  fur  teaching,  and  in  order  to 
tbtm  the  eye  to  judge  well  of  focms  and  their  character,  the  pencil  is  prelerable  to 
the  stump.  The  penoil  repi:es«pti  shadows  by  simple  lines.  These  linea  accords 
falg,to  the  direction  in  which  th«^  are  traced,  may  contradict  the  forms  wimse 
reSef  tfaay  should  serve  to  express,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  conforming  themselvcf 
toithase,  may  assist,  by  their  .very,  direction  in  making  them  better  underatqpd. 
Xo  puiin  the  sbadowa  with  the  pencil,  the  general  enect  and  the  details  of  the 
forms  must  be  then  observed  every  instant,  Aa  w«U  as  the  changes  w^ich  they 
nndeigo  1^  £oresboitening«  Each  line,  each  ahading  becomes  thuaa  tcacK^r  o( 
the  character  of  things,  of  their  anatomtoid  Qon8(ructiQQ,  and  of  their  perstpectivei.^ 
Thin  ia  what  we  are  ahown  by  the  dj:awinga  of  the  best  painters,  and  the.  prints  of 
the  heat  engramra,  with  whom  to  put  in  t£e  ahadea  ia  ne.ver  any  thing  else  than  to 
dfaw.  Moreover^  we  hav%not  stumpa  always  by  ua  i  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
^ye  alwaya  at  haiad  a  peneil^  or  a. pea,  oir.somcUiinjg .which  can  take  its  place  and 
peifiicin  the  aame  offiee.  It  is  impoprtant, on  prinoiple,  to  learn  to  maka.nae 
abera  aU  things  oC  those  .means  which  are  least  likely  to  fail  us,  and  to,  know  how, 
iaahovt,to  paint  the  shadowa  with  the  same  point  which  serves  tb  moke  the 
outline.. .  ,  ,  , 

» Jf  then  thoruae  of  the  stump  may  occasional^  be^  permitted,  if  it  be  even,  useful 
t%  learn  in  good  time  to  manage  it,  were  it  bnt  to  make  one  independent  of  every 
pacaoai  and  special  mod»of  working,  still  the  habitual  instrument,  and  especially 
at  the  start,  should  be  the  penoil. 

.  J^m  aU  that  pccocdea,  it  follows  that  the  object  we  should  propose  to  onrselyea 
ia  indicatmg  the  shadows  is,  not  so  much  to  please  the  ignorant  or  ill-taught  eyoi 
kjf  thevogulanty  of  the.  work,  as  to  express  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  possible  the 
fifore  and  character  of.  the  ciajeots  dnawn.  In  this  manner  by  devoting  to  the 
study  of  the  model  and  to  the  Ughtiand  shade  all  tho  necessajry  time,  the  greatest 
pait  of  the  eourae  will  not  be  tucen  up,  aa  oi^en  happens,  in  the  minute,  imitation. 
of  the  works  of  engravera.  Besides,  onge  that  we  have  become^  by  suificient 
pnaotiee^  able  to  express  the  half  tinta  eomplttely^  in  the  absence  of  wlikib  the 
|l|$hte  and -shadowa  do  not  possess  their  true  character,  l^nt  which  form  the  most 
diflSeult  part  of  the  study,  of  the  model,  and  that  which  requires  the  longest 
applioatkai,  we  eon,  without  omitting  then»,  spore  ourselves,  ueveilhde^,  the  tune 
neeessary  to  reiaesent  them  well  with  the  pencil*  For  this  it  will  be  nufieient  t^ 
draw  on  a  ground  by  whose  tint  they  are  supplied.  This  is  what  was  done  in 
the>hest-1imee  of  Aii,  i^«aing.  foi*  i»yfiag  paper,  paper  sliglitljr  oolpred,  u^ 
which  ihe  ehadowa  were  indfcated  >  in  blaoktand  the  brighter  lights  m  whita. 
And  aeeerdiDg  to  LaonaBdo  da  Vinei}  who  managed  the  pencil  as  wi^  aa  the  p«n 
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with  tttoniibtng  dezterHy,  tbis  « in  Itet,  tli«  b«««  flMthod  to  draw-  from  vwUi 
ilk  relief.  ^ 

We  have  rieen  that  It  m  bj  the  separate  parta  ^  the  htiiiian  figure,  and  not  by  te 
trhole,  that  a  beginning  should  be  made,  and  for  this  reason,  tnat  In  All  things  tha 
path  wh.ch  ooght  to  be  chosen  is  that  whioh  leads  from  the  simple  to  the  oobb|>II- 
cated.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first  taiodds  shovid  not  be  reliefii,  (iwind  figwea,) 
but  imitations  of  relief  in  the  flat.  **  Begin,''  says  Leonardo  da  Vtnoi,  ^  by 
copying  the  drawings  of  good  masters,  yoo  mav  afterworda  copy/hNn  figures  m 
relief."  Drawings,  Indeed,  or  prints,  or  eiFen  photographs,  do  not  oflfer  efibeifi  itf 
perspeetive  so  deceptiTO  or  so  enigmatical  as  those  given  by  reliefe,  or  round  figi- 
ures ;  the  lights  and  shadows  in  them  have  net  the  sBBse  iMigio,  aid  aHow  ef  to> 
ing  more  easily  undentoed.  And  in  fine,  the  veiy  labor  by  whioh  the  author  «f 
tile  drawing  or  print  has  imitated  the  relief  or  round,  is,  for  him  who  aeeha^to 
imitate  it  in  his  turn,  a  necessary  imitation  in  thedifierent  worka  of  Art.  FignMa 
in  relief  (in  the  round)  should  not  then  be  drawn  until  the  student  ia  in  a  oondi- 
tion  to  reproduce  drawings  and  prints  with  sufficient  aeouracy. 

Those  drawings  or  prints,  whether  they  represent  the  parts  of  the  bwiMn  figure 
or  entire  figures,  ought  to  be  the  fiaithful  reproduction  of  t>'pes  borrowed  from  the 
best  masters  of  all  times.  Photography,  too,  may  come  to  the  asaistanos  of  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  drawings  of  good  aothoiv, 
or  of  rare  prints,  bnt  also  even  in  affording  direct  reproduotiona  of  masterpieem 
of  painting  or  of  sculpture,  or  Qepreaentatiuna  of  natura 

As  to  models  in  relief,  (figures  In  the  round «)  it  is  among  the  eheft  d^mtwn  «f 
ancient  sculpture  that  thc'y  should  almoat  all  be  chosen. 

Under  the  influence  of  systems  in  enor  both  aa  to  the  object  and  the  aim  of  Ait, 
a  custom  has  become  established  of  aeleeting  almost  exclusively,  as  models  lor 
instruction  in  drawing,  among  the  epooimens  which  remain  to  us  of  the  aneimit 
statuar}',  figuree  of  the  class  called  ideal  figures,  in  which  it  is  believed  may  ha 
found  the  representation  of  human  •  nature  in  ita  moat  abstract  gfenerality,  fignrea 
possessing  the  least  individuality  possible ;  without  perceiving  that  of  these  fignrea, 
tiiose  which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their  forms  than  for  their 
truth  are,  for  their  most  part,  copies  or  imitations  in  which  the  particular  ohaMetar 
presented  by  the  originals  has  more  or  lesa  disappeared,  and  their  general  pro- 
portions only  remain, — it  is  to  such  second-hand  worka  that  the  preference  is  oAan 
given.  And  from  this  it  arises  that  in  learning  to  draw,  one  learns  to  regard 
ovly  a  conventional  type  of  forms  and  movements,  and  one  becomes  incapable  ef 
comprehending  the  infinitely  varied  beauties  of  nature. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  made  at  the  beginning  of  thin  •century  of  a  great 
nmnber  of  original  works  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  statuary ,'a  discovery  wkdi 
vividly  afiectixl  the  imagination  of  men  :  in  conacquenoe  also  of  the  reaotioD  ia  an 
opposito  direction  whioh  waa  nntnrally  prodnoed  by  the  insipidity  of  so  many 
works  inspired  by  the  worship  of  a  fiilse  ideal :  the  opmiona  which  used  togovecn 
the  domain  of  art,  and  that  61  criticism,  have  become  modified.  Individuality, 
Truth,  Life,  are  restored  to  their  rights;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether, 
after,  having  so  long  inclined  towards  one  of  the  two  poles  between  whioh  modem 
art  has  almost  always  oscillated,  we  have  not  now  thrown  ourselvea  too  for  in  the 
direction  of  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  elementary  instmetion  has  continued  almost  evervwhere 
to  foNow  the  samo  errors  aa  before.  To  cut  thia  short  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
oommisRion,  to  allow  no  models  in  future  to  be  taken,  among  ao  many  worka  of 
ancient  sculpture  which  remain  to  us,  but  those  whioh  carry  to  the  highest  pitoh 
the  ebaraoter  of  individuality  and  truth :  tint  is,  the  Portraita. 

The  Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  proposition  shonld  net 
be  admitted  becaose  it  is  exclusive  in  its  turn,  that  if.  on  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
too  soon  pkioe  before  the  eyes  of  youth  the  ekff9  cTtfiivre  in  which  the  human 
form,  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  in  nature,  has  been  represented  in  its  higbeat 
perfection,  and  thus  penetrate  their  still  young  imaginationa  with  the  principles 
and  essence  of  the  most  excdleut  beauty,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  teach  them  to 
understand  and  love  nature  in  her  inexhaustible  variety,  it  is  well  to  give  them 
also  a  certain  number  of  nuisterpieoes  of  another  kind  to  study,  so  as  to  reproduce, 
from  the  very  first,  those  masterpieces  in  which  Art  haa  expressed  with  the  great- 
est naizeti  the  beauties  proper  to  mdividual  types  the  roost  special  and  paoaliar, 
without  seekmg  to  reduce  them  to  a  higher  Beauty. 
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Mbr«yv«r,ilmfe  very  figi»e««hou]d  be  Mleetod  which  o«n,  in  a  certain  seneA^  be 
properly  called  ideal :  the  figures  of  gods,  of  godeeses,  of  heroes,  of  heroiaef , 
among  the  worlui  of  the  beit  agea,  io  whieh  tho  masters,  penetrated  with  Natore 
atid  full  of- her  spirit,  haie  always  known  how  to  unite  individuality  aind  truth 
with  beauty  in  their  works.  Sueb  are  the  works  which  remain  to  us  of  Phidias 
or  his  edeniporarieB,  and  of  the  great  sculptors  who  foUowed  immediately  after 
him. 

*^  The  pain^,"  asya  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
draqghlsmaU)  ^  shonld  study  by  rule,  and  should  let  nothigg  escape  being  trea^iired 
ift  fate  memory.*'  And  ii  is  therefore  that  he  recommends  the  student,  after  having 
made  a  oopy  ef  a  model  as  exact  as  he  is  capable  of  making  one,  to  practice  him- 
self in  reproducing  i(  from  memory.  By  ibis  exercise,  in  truth,  not  only  is  the 
memory  strengthened,  without  which  there  is  neither  art  nor  soience,  but  also  the 
attention,  whldi  is  nothing  else  than  the  intelkot  itself  strained  and  applied  by  the 
will ;  and  in  fine,  these  types  which  the  student  has  learned  to  eomprehend  by 
attentive  comparison  of  their  proportions,  preserved  and  constantly  present  in  the 
HDaginatioB,  beoone  permanent  subjects  of  new  reflections,  comparisons,  and  in- 
■trnelkm. 

"  T»dmwmg  aSter  models  should  then  be  united  as  much  as  possible  this  praotioe 
of  drawing  from  memory^  which,  long  neglected,  has  been  introduced  successfully 
aa  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  sovera]  years  ago,  in  the  teaching  'of  the 
special  school  of  drawing,  {eeoU  tpteiale  de  demin.)  But,  as  we  have  also  ne- 
marked,  in  order  that  this  practice  shoukl  not  have  those  inconveniences  whidi  at- 
tend on  the  habit  of  workiag  without  a  model  (traaaiUer  de  Uie^)  and  that  it  mf^ 
not  keep  one  away  from  the  observatlen  and  simple  (nawe)  imitation  of  nature,  it 
is  important,  acoording  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Leonardo  'da  Vinoi 
that  a  fiiithful  tracing  should  oonstaotly  serve  to  verify  and  correct  the  inaceuM- 
dee  of  the  drawing  from  memory  ;  it  is  upon  this  condition  that  such  a  praetioe 
may  be  used,  without  danger,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  results  of  the  imitatioii  <)f 
models. 

In  making  the  student  study  and  reproduoe  the  different  models,  the  profesaer 
should  teach  him  to  attend  to  the  expreseioii,  above  all,  of  their  essential  oharaoteT} 
that  oharacter  which  is  from  the  very  first  vieiUe  in  the  whole  at  one  view,  and 
whteh  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  smallest  details ;  he  should  teaoh  him  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  to  expreaa  the  general  charaeter  in  the  whole,  he  should  teaeh 
him  in  the  next  place  never  to  lose  this  point  of  view,  but  to  pnnue  his  researehes 
even  to  the  details  of  the  very  smallest  parts.  He  should  apply  himself  thus  to 
make  his  pupils  onderstand  how  in  the  chef 9  d'  muvre  of  art,  just  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  the  different  parts  are  among  themselves  analogous  in  thei^movemf  Hn, 
their  proportions,  and  their  forme ;  how,  accordingly,  while  they  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  nature  and  spirit,  they  nevcrthelees  express  by  their  correspendeoee 
and  motnlri  agreement,  the  indivisible  spirit  whidi  is  the  soul  and  principle  of  the 
whole  jvhow,  in  them,  in  short,  variety  is  thus  made  subject  to  the  law  of  unity, 
whiob  forms  out  of  it  an  order  and  harmony. 

'"'  He  will  apply  himself  to  mAke  clear  how  it  is  that  in  those  mnrterpieoes  in  whioh 
especially  reign  those  proportions  to  whieh,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  we  may  gif  e 
the  name  of  Divine,  with  still  greater  variety  is  united  a  more  perfect  unity :  how 
these  two  opposite  elementB  of  harmony  rising  at  once,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher 
power,  and  the.  unity  of  the  idea  becoming  more  vivid  still  by  the  very  contrast  of 
the  diversity  which  it  subdues  under  iti  kiw,  there  results  that  superior  harmony 
which  eonstitntea  beauty ;  how,  in  short,  in  all  true  beauty,  even  when  the  ehar 
acter  of  the  movements  and  forms  is  mther  grace  than  strength,  or  elegance  rather 
than  majesty,  nevertheless,  by  the  predominance  of  the  w^le  over  the  parts,  of 
the  unity  over  the  variety  of  the  subject,  order  partakes  of  grandeur,  and  with  the 
beautiful,  properly  so  called,  is  mingled  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  the  sob- 
Ihne. 

By  these  means  he  will  teaeh  his  pupils  by  little  and  little  to  recognise  in  tme 
beauty  the  image  of  that  Spirit  .which  is  its  divine  and  mysterious  prinoiple,iand 
he  will  render  them  capable  by  degrees,  of  comprehending  that  thought  of  a  great 
master,  painter,  and  philosopher,  thnt  the  BeautiAiI,  for  all  that  it  manifeata  itself 
in  bodies,  m  by  nature  Incorporeal. 

Bat  to  teaeh  men  to  judge  mscivalely  of  the  spirit  of  forms  and  of  heoolj, 
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iffaiek  m  ibe  highegt  ^bf^ct  ci  Utttmotm  ia  Dcmwipgr  tb*  itady  ^wliiah  Mm  be 
made  of  model*  oopied  aod  reproduoed  Irom  memory  w  not  cnoagh..  Their  Dum- 
b«r  amewfltariiy  too  rancb  rerthded.  *^JU  knat  eooi^h  to  or  aw"  says  Loo- 
Dardo  da  Viuoiy  *'  wo   musfe  atUi  aea  and  compare  toe  works  of  difibrent 


Tbe  popib  in  am  scboola  (lyceea)  not  being  aUe  to  go  to  peek  here  and  tbere 
the  varioiis  works  of  art  disperaed  in  so  many  places,  nor  even  to  visit,  except  very 
rarely,  the  Galleries  where  they  are  collected  in  great  nmnbers,  shall  they  then  be 
dopnved  of  this  neoeasaigr  eoo^doroent  of  education  7  Thia  advantage  woold  be 
BtDared  to  them  to  a  oertain  extent  if  each  school  were  made,  aa  fiv  aa  possible,  a 
Gallery :  and  this  might  be  aoooroplished  without  much  expease^  by  placing  not 
only  in  toe  ball  of  iostruetiaOy  but  also  in  the  parlor,  in  the  r^r^toryt  on  the 
stairnascB»  beneath  the  vestibi^y  in  the  oeveralscbool-Kioms, aveiy  wherein  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  place  would  alk>w  of  it^and  in  aooh  a  mam^  as  to  harmo* 
oiae  with  that  arrangem«nt,'KeproduotioBs^  b^  casts,  engravings.  or.phoU^aphj, 
of  the  €kef4  d^auare,  of  every  species  of  anoiei|t  ai^d  .niodeiia  Art.  Their  pow- 
6*fal  and  fiivorahle  indnenoe  woold  thna  be  every  where  and  always  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  youth  ;  fed  by  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Comeille  aud  Ka* 
oinef  il  would  also  feed  itself,  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  almost  unconsoiouslyi 
upon  that  of  Phidias  and  Bi^Qhelle,  of  Jean  Goojon  and  Poussia. 

To  this  programme  of  studies  the  Coromiasien  thinks  it  right  to  propose  to  the 
Ministar  to  ad<i  one  branch  at  iostrnotkMi  which  hitherto  haa  not  fbund  a  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  our  schools,  {lyceet^  and 
which  has  nowhere  perlapa  been  regolariy  organiaad ;  it  is  that  of  drawing  speci- 
ally appikid  to  those  forms  which  are  altogether  the  creation  of  Art,  and  which  in 
appoaitkMi'  to  those  of  natural  objecta.  we  may  call  artificial  forms.  Theae  forms 
are  Ih4se  of  the  different  objecta  wluch  Art  invents  for  the  various  wants  at  life, 
or  iorlhe  s«ii*fisotion  of  that  which  Miohsl  Aagele  called  the  insatiable  fiincy  of 
man :  buildings,  furniture,  vessels,  utenoils,  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 

The  beings  which  Katvre  creates  are  in  their  snbstance  and  their  forms  that 
wUoh  is  required  for-the  end  which  they  have  to  fulfill  |  and  at  the  same  time 
thay^  compose  harmonise,  either  by  their  figurea  or  by  iheir  odors,  which  oatisfy 
oae  superior  and  universal  end  wkMh  ia  Beaaty.  Thi^.ol^ects  which  Man  crcatisf 
for  his  nse  are  alae  detertnined,  both  in  their  snbatanoe  and  their  Sonooy  by  the  veiy 
nalofe  of  the  wania  they  have  to  serve.  Bnt|  likcnatore,  man  also  porsoea  at 
llw  sime  tine  a  higher  end.  Among  all  aubstanoea,  among  all  forma,  he  chogaea 
aa'ttmeh  as  possible  for  hia  ereatioos  thasa  wluch  best  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Baaoty.  Thb  is  mat  aU :  to4bese  farms  be  adds  other*  which  mi^-  serve,  either 
better  to  express  the  idea  from  which  the  lirst  proceed,  on  else  to. raise  their 
bsauty  \  these  acoesssriea,  by  means  of  which  obf ects  tell  what  they  mean,  in 
■ome  sort,  with  mare  deamsas^  fcsce,  and  graoei  and  in  a  mora  elevated  atyle-r 
tlaisa  aoccBsorics  which  form  the  poetic  aharaoter  of  the  prhicipal  forms^  and 
whiefa  aeoonpaay  wUla  adomiqg  tham,  aa  a  mnakwl  harmony  aoocmpanifia  and 
\  theme  of  t' 


I  the  theme  of  the  melody— these  arathet  armam€nt9  of  thecmalions  of 
Man.  In  the  first  place,  the  form*  which  Art  araatea  for  the  dQcete  necessary  to 
the^tSerent  wee  of  Jifa;  in  tha  araend  place,  the  cmameiila  of  whk>h  they  arc 
aoaeeptiUe;  snch  sbcnld  heihe  double  ohjeetof  this  new  bfaneh  of  inatroetwii| 
which  the  commission- think  it  right  t»  pvapose  for  inakitnlioii. 
<  Since  the  time  which  oaa  be  devoted  in  tha  saboola  {lfcce$)  to.the  study  of  Art 
wmrid  not  by  any  neana  aitfSoe  to  coaspliite  it  in  all  itn  parte,  nor  eiren  in  any 
coe  of  <h«m,  it  is  evidsat  that,  instead  of  nmning  aver  them  all,  so aate  Icam 
BOtkiOf  ,  er  very  little,  the  beat  Ihiag^  ia,  ganeraUy  ipeakiog,  to  apply  onrselvea  to 
push  08  fhr  as  possible  the  study  of  Uiat  which  is  the  most  difBoolt  as  wall  aa  tha 
nioBliimportent,  and  which  oae  can  net  know  without,  being  capahieof  learning  all 
Aa  rest  in  a  littla  tiane,  that  ia  to  say,  tiio  atody  of  the  human  fignre.  For  who- 
aver  ia  able  to  repreaent  the  haman  figure  well  in  ite  proportions,  ito  oharartar^ 
and  ito  beaaty,  will  leain  without  difilmlty^  and  in  ^Mil  a  tittle  tiase,  lo  nepreaent 
«s>weU  the  ptopsrtiiiDa,  charaater  and  beauty  of  animaK  laadaoape  and  flowara, 
dire. ;  while  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  by  no  means  true.  fVom  hcnca  H 
spoald  aeem  that  neitfaev  can  thnre  be  foanda  place  m  the  aaboola  {^eeat)  for 
teaahioff  the  dravHng  of  thcaa  forma  which  we.  have  {asl  eaUed  Artificial  fonm. 
Tbea^towaa^'intenth,. composed  of  ike  samecleoMnto  aa  thoaa.cC  iMturai  a^aofH, 
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do  Dot  smpBim^-'fat  the  most  p&rt  db  not  eren  equftl  them  in  oomplioations  and 
difficalti^.  So  a  man  m&f  form  a  good  judgmetit  of  the  {Hvportions  of  a  ooade- 
labram  or  va^,  who  ooald  not  judge  as  well  of  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  beings 
which  Nature  has  created.  A  man,  od  the  other  hand,  who  kaows  how  to  aee 
aaimalfl  aud  plauts  accurately,  and  therefore  to  draw  them  well,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate,  and  therefore  to  draw  aa  it  ought  to  be  drawn,  a  vase,  a  candelabrum, 
or  a  volute.  How  much  better  still  he  who  h  able  to  uudemtand  and  to  trace  out 
the  cunning  lines  of  the  human  figure ! 

But  although  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figare  the  Qniversal  principlea  of 
the  drawing  of  other  kinds  of  forms  is  included,  nevertheless,  each  of  thtsee  kinds 
has  again  its  peculiar  principles.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  draw  wt$ll  the 
forms  they  ttidude,  and  consequently  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  their  propor*^ 
tions,  of  their  character,  and  of  the  particular  beauty  of  which  they  are  tusoeptiblef 
we  must  unite  with  the  study  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  certain  other 
special  studies.  If  this  is  true  of  the  (brms  of  natoral  objects,  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  true  of  those  of  which  the  imagination  of  man.  is  the  soarce.  The  ibrma  of 
nature,  in  truth,  being  more  or  less  analogous  to  our  own,  answer,  by  a  seorei 
harmony,  to  tlie  intimate  constitution  of  our  souls,  and  hence  it  comes  that  even 
those  who  possess  not  the  slightest  trace  of  art,  judge  tolerably  well  of  the  beaaty 
of  such  forms,  whether  in  nature  itself,  or  in  the  works  of  art  which  repr^^nt  it. 
As  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  ereations  of  art,  the  cultivation  of 
^te  alone,  by  seeing  and  studying  masterpieees,  makes  us  capable  of  judging  of 
them. 

Again,  for  the  very  reason  that  these  forma  are- those  of  objects  which  serve- the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  which  our  wants,  or  the  variations  of  fancy,  invite 
US  perpetually  to  alter  and  renew,  we  have  to  exercise  onr  judgm«nt  upon  tham 
continually ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  studies  of  a 
speciai  nature  should  put  us  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
the  task. 

To  this  consideration  is  to  be  added  another,  drawn  from  the  interest  of  these 
arts  themselves,  with  which,  in  our  country  of  France  above  all,  so  many  other 
interests  are  connected.  If  tne  destiny  of  AK,  in  general,  depends  in  great  part  on 
ihe  opinion,  more  or  leas  enlightened,  of  the  public,  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
arts  which  are  closely  conne<Sed  with  Indaatry,  and  whkth  oan  not  dJapense  with 
the  connection.  Separated  from  the  public  by  intervening  cirenoistances,  more«v 
less  numerous,  scarcely  known  to  it,  even  the  artist  who,  in  these  arts  which  are 
reputed  as  secondary,  displays  the  rarest  ability,  produces  no  impression  by  tha 
authority  of  his  name,  and  exerdaes  but  a  weak  influence  on  the  judgment  oixhe 
majority  of  men.  If,  besides,  in  order  to  judge  of  pictures  and  statues,  we  ara 
well  content  to  defer  to  a  certain  extent  to  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  necessarily  the 
best  judges  of  such  works,  stilt  the  same  thing  ia  not  true  in  the  caae  of  thoea  &- 
miliar  arUcles  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  we  are  making  somo 
nse  every  moment,  and  every  one  willingly  thinka  himself  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  as  well  as  any  body  else. 

Lastly,  let  us  add  that  if  of  all  the  branoheaof  Art,tbe  Drawing  of  such  objeeta 
as  industry  appropriates  to  the  varkms  uses  of  life  ia  not  the  most  elevated,  nor 
that  consequently,  which  can  most  contribute  to  the  odneation  of  the  seal  and  the 
mind,  it  is  that  which,  on  the  other  hand,  m  addition  to  the  advantage  of  enabling 
as  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  those  things  of  which  we  have  the  most  frequent 
need,  unites  thia  advantage  too,  (wMoh  ia  a  neoeasary  oonaequenee  of  tha  former,) 
—that  of  finding  immediate  empfcymeni  in  the  greater  number  of  indaatrial  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

In  giving,  then,  the  iirst  and  highest  place  in  the  atudy  of  the  elements  of  art  to 
the  Drawing  of  ihe  Human  Fignre,  which  ia  ita  highest  brandi,  it  seenie  that 
there  are  s^oient  reasons  to  make  room  also  for  that  branch  of  art  whidi  in 
•ome  sort  ooonpies  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  and  whose  direct  appliofr- 
tions  are  by  much  the  moat  numerous  as  well  as,  materially  at  least,  the  moat 
useful. 

Since  those  forms  which  are  the  creations  of  the  imagination  divide  themaelvaB 
natnrally,  as  we  have  said,  into  great  chnses :  namely,  the  figures  themaelvea 
of  bufMings,  ftirnfture,  utensils,  J^c,  and  the  ornament*  with  whkih  these  difierent 
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objecto  may  be  clothed,  the  teaching  of  the  Drawing  of  artificial  forms  shonld 
also  be  diyided  into  two  portaona,  corresponding  with  these  two  classes  of  objects. 
Dnring  the  first  portion  of  this  teaching,  the  student  should  be  roado  to  study 
at  first  select  profiles  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  which  Architectural 
Buildings  are  composed,  the  Vases,  Brackets,  Vasques,  Balustrades,  Candelabra, 
&c.,  adding  sometimes  the  study  of  the  ground  plans  of  architectural  works  to 
that  of  their  profiles.  In  directing  the  study  of  these  objects,  as  in  that  of  Man, 
the  master  should  apply  himself  to  make  it  clear  how  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  depend  on  one  another,  and  vary  one  with  another ;  how  in  this 
agreement  and  connection,  which  give  to  every  work  of  art  its  special  beauty,  as 
well  as  its  definite  character  and  expression,  the  thought  shines  out,  the  spirit 
which  produced  such  forms  :  how  from  the  harmonious  concert  of  those  propor- 
tions which  Leonardo  da  Vmci  called  **  divine,^  results  at  last  the  perfection  of 
Beauty. 

To  this  teaching  should  be  joined  the  exhibftion,  by  a  suflSoient  number  of  ez- 
amplee,  of  the  sereral  modifications  which  the  varioos  forms  must  undergo,  and 
the  particular  characters  or  expressions  which  they  must  assume,  according  to  the 
difference  of  substances,  following  the  different  nature  of  marble,  of  stone,  of 
granite,  of  wood,  of  ivory,  of  Iron,  of  bronze,  of  the  precious  metals,  &e. 

In  dfreotlng  th«  speotal  stody  of  ornamentation,  the  professor  fihould  make 
known  both  the  prtnoipal  types  which  art  bas  created,  and  those  which  it  most 
commonly  borrows,  whether  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  he  should, 
above  all,  explain  how  it  modifies  the  elements  supplied  by  nature,  and  transforms 
them  80  as  to  please  the  fiincy  of  men. 

For  every  branch  of  this  course  of  stody,  the  models  should  \n  general  be 
borrowed  from  Greek  Art,  which,  in  this  department  as  in  all  the  others,  knew 
how  to  unite  with  the  most  perfect  agreement  of  the  forms,  with  the  destination 
of  the  objects  and  their  material,  the  greatest  originality  of  character,  the  highest 
style,  and  the  most  surpassing  beauty.  Other  models  may,  however,  be  added, 
borrowed  frum  Roman  and  Odentai  art,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  Renai^mnee^  which,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  same  degree  of 
supreme  perfection,  have,  nevertheless,  produced  a  crowd  of  masterpieces  in  this 
depaiiment. 

The  exercise  of  refirodttdJion  from  memory,  winch  would  fiisten  in  tlie  imagSna- 
tioB  the  most  finished  typ€B,  should  be  applied  to  the  drawing  of  artificial  foitns 
and  their  ornaments,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  will  produce  the 
same  result. 

Perhaps  to  these  studies,  should  be  added  some  practical  lessons  on  the  em- 
ployment of  color  in  ornamentation,  leamns  which  would  initiate  the  stadenl  to 
a  oertain  extent  in  the  knowledge  oi  the  relations  and  harmonies  of  tones  in 
color. 

To  conclude,  as  in  the  case  of  ficrure  drawing,  besides  the  models  of  artificial 
forms,  which  may  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the  course,  other  chef 9  d^oiuvre 
of  art,  placed  in  every  direction  throughout  the  schoda  (iye^s)  under  the  eyes  of 
youth,  would  sueOed  in  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  which  produced  them, 
with  that  universal  spirit  from  which  equally  proceed  that  heroic  contours  of  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  profile  of  the  least  of  the  earthen  vases  hidden 
m  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  or  of  Vnlci. 

{The  Oommisson  proceeds  to  point  ont  the  proper  distribution  of  all  these  studies, 
among  the  classes  in  the  lycees^  the  schools  of  general  education  in  France,  and 
conclude  with  recomntending  that  Masters  in  Drawmg,  shall  undergo  a  special 
examinati<»),  and  rank  hereafter  as  Professors,  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
shall  be  tested  by  frequent  inspection  confided  to  men  possessed  of  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  who  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Minister  the  results  of 
their  observation. 

Upon  this  admirable  report  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmotion  has  promulgated 
a  Decree  embodying  its  several  suggestions  as  part  of  the  national  system.] 
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XHL   CATHOUC  EDUCATIONAL  BSTABUSHHENTS 

IN   THIS  QMJTAD  iTATU. 


I,  Gou^BOiATie  Institutss. 
•  TnckE  ore  sk  Uw  prMent  mometit  in  the  United  Statai,  about  tiiirty^fire  oot- 
leges  or  ooUegiflte  mstitntet  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics^  two^thirds 
of  whicb  are  duly  inoorporatod  by  the  Xie^iolature  of  the  States  in  whieh  they 
re0peotftT«ly  are.  Their  inflnea^e  nii^  be  esliina^  (torn  th»  fiMsl  that  (hey  oon- 
tahi  at  leait  four  thovMand  pupils,  pursaiiig  a  tcHlt^Bte  oonree. 

Dttle  public  attention  has  been  given  to  these  institutions,  which  are  often  con- 
founded in  popular  ideas,  with  the  theological  seDiioaries,  wholly  distinct  eatab- 
Ijahments  «f  whioh  we  afaaU  speak  hereafter.  They  deserve  nevertheless,  espe- 
cial study,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  hi -their  oTganiisation,  plan  of  studies,  mode  of 
teaching,  and  regimen,  almost  entirely  ft'om  the  other  colleges  in  tlie  country. 
Tlie  Meat  of  these,  that  of  Georgetown,  wus  founded,  in  1791  by  membecs  of 
the  then  extinot  sooieCy  of  Jesus,  and  has,  stnoe  the  paortial,  and  subsequently  gen- 
eral restoration  of  tiiat  celebrated  order  by  Pope  Pins  VII,  been  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  them.  The  Jesuits  also  direct  Saint  John's  College  at  lEVederio, 
Washington  Seminaiy,  Loyela  Golkgeiy  at  BaltiBKNre,  St  Joseph's  CoUc^^  in 
Philadelphia,  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  St.  Finncls  Xarfer's  Cdlege  at 
New  York,  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worc^ter,  MiBssachusctts,  St. 
2avier's  College  at  Cindnnati,  St  Joseph's  College  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
tbe  University  of  St  Louis  at  St  Louie,  MJaiottri,  St  Charles'  College  at  Grand 
Coteau,  Lomsiaoa,  And  the  College  of  the  InimaevlAte  Caiice|i«i«n,  at  New  €h*- 
leans,  Springhill  College  near  Mobile,  and  Santa  Clara  College  in  Califomiit 

Two  Colleges,  St  Joseph's,  in  Ohio,  and  Slnsinawa  Mound  College,  in  Wis- 
consm,  are  directed  by  the  Dominicans.* 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  in  Indiana,  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
conununity  styled  "  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross.'^f  Villanova  College,  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  directed  by  the  Augustinians^  and  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Cen- 

*  The  Dominicans,  mars  Proaebcn  or  Black  Frlan,  were  fouaded  in  £215  by  0t  Dominic 
de  Gozman,  and  spread  over  all  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  some  English  Do- 
mlnicaoB  retired  to  Belgium,  where  they  continued  till  1905.  Driven  at  that  time  from  their 
convents  hy  the  French  troopu,  a  nnmber  of  them,  led  by  F&ther  Edward  Fenwick,  an 
Amerieanf  came  to  KeotuCky,  whence  they  hare  extended  to  Ohio.  Sm  Spai4in^*s  Skdbehes 
qf  Kentucky^  p.  149-161.  Tbe  Domiiricana  in  Wiaooniio  are  of  more  recent  origin,  being 
chiefly  Italian  fathers,  brought  over  by  the  zeal  of  a  member  of  their  order,  Rev.  S.  Mazzuchelli. 
For  an  account  of  this  branch,  see  ''Memorie  iatoriche  ed  edificante  d'un  missiooariet 
appoetolico  delli  ordine  del  Predicatori,"  Milan,  1844.  For  the  Dominicans  generally,  see 
Belycft,  Bistore  des  Onfres  Religieu,  (Edition  Mfgne.  VoL  2.  p.  87.) 

tThePrieeu  of  the  Holy  Croat  were  founded  in  1838.  at  Mana,  in  France,  by  the  Rev. 
Basil  M.  A.  Moreao,  and  were  introduced  into  Indiana  in  1842,  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin, 
who  has  since  been  Superior. 

I  The  Hermits  of  St.  Augiislioe  weiv  rrgniiized  as  nn  crilor  about  1S54,  and  follow  a  rule  drawn 
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439  THB  CMHIQMC  GOLUOflB  AB»<«C»OQIA: 

^•pitiiRirM.GfilToi^ .by rtiM ObliMik*^  All  dto^ oAiavaia vQdsr.tlift diaige  «#. 
9f0idcir  pri0rt0y  ttiat  at  MouoA  84.  Mmk^b  m  MarylaD^^  bmngnflMt  wMi  he  tmm^ 

;.  laier^  is  •O'lOfttiMlio  Oottfige  in  th«  United  Statea^  witk  m  meimmfyhgr^ 
faoulty,  and  as  we  have  seen,  moet  of  the  colleges  are  directed  by  commnnities  oC. 
^MtiMier.reltgioiis^Mtders,  tiie  JMoitrltttTilig  by  far  tke  grenler  Mnber;  •0^.6001 
bwig  an  atdfiit  iIitciM  mf^nM^y^.ik^  mufl^  o{  ^ncAti^,  }w¥»  gixen  mmt^Am 
IfSB  i^Xonn  to  O^tboUc  qistcttction  in  all  covntries.  Tbe, .Dominioajia  Md  AngBS^ 
tiniaos  founded  long  prior  to  the  Jesnits,  are  devoted  espsoially  to  preabbing}in]a-> 
aiona,  and  the  n»nuitry,,as  anxiliariep  tp  tbe  A^ci:^r  or  parooUai  olavgy.  Tb#  Ol>* 
bites  4re  a  very  modem  ord^^  whose  oliject  is  naiasionB  to  the  ignorant^  the  visit*- 
ij^  of  prisons,  and  the  like.  These  three  orders  have  nnd^rtakoa  inalraction  onljr 
boeapse  the  want*  of  the  present  time  reqiure  it.'  The  PJrieste  of  the  Hdy  CrofPi, 
afe  also  a  reoent  foundation,  bat  as  the^p^  avowed  by  oopiy  the  mlos  t4  St,  Ignatina. 
Loyola,  CJoIleges  enter  in  the  regi^ar  wfherp  oft  their  dotiea. 
,  The  varioua-  poUeges  have  bad  jupperly  no  ^oiniid«Mon,  bnt  are  jelf-anpportad,. 
apd  as  the  professors  have  no  saUne^  the  income  enables  theinatitntioQ  gradnalljr; 
tp  reduce  the  debt.  AJnost  all  have  begnn  with  a  heavy  mortgage  .debt,  th«, 
ai^iaU  amoont  whieh  can  be  ooUeeted  bf^rely  anffioing  to  seoune  the  neoespaiy 
gpwnd  and  prepare  the  bniJ^ingp  fqr  deee  nae.  Of  the  inrtitfitions  which  we. 
h^ve  mentioned  few^  if  any,,  are  absolutely  free  from  debt  Many  of  tbcm  are 
incospofated,and  where  snob  is  the  case^  the  legal  title  is  in  the  ooqpocalion.ci;ealed. 
by  law ;  bat  where  the  legialatore  of  the  State  declines  or  refases  to  grant  a  char-; 
ter,  the  title  b  vested  ift  individnalfl  as  tnistees.  Each  college  is  independent  of 
the  rest ;  ibere  being  no  common  bond  among  them ;  those  bdooging  to  the  same 
order  foim  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  order,  under  9  snperior,  ^ho  ev^ry  yea^^ 
a|>points  the  pipfeseors  in  the  varioua  oQlleges.  AxasJt^g  t^ie  ^ffm%  the  President) 
of.  oAoh  college  is  appoiiM^d  for  three  years  by  the.head  of  the  order,  ihe  I^ovin- 
01^  appointing  merely  the  profesaora^  but  each  odl^ge  is  recognised  as  a  distinct. 
iijairtiiuVoA,  tl^e  i^nperior  cannot  traiisfer  the  property  of  one  hoo^  to  anoth^, 
a^d  each  home  keeps.regular  aooount*  with  any  other  for  any  .ocqi^ion«l  payments, 
m^ade  in  favor  of  each  other, 

A  religiooB  order  bus  in  the  present  state  <^  CatbplicU^  in  the  United  Statea. 
greater  advantages  for  conducting  n  college,  from  the  foot  of  theif.  cheapness  of 
living,  and  thefecility  with  which  they  can  appeal,throu^  member%of  their  .onto 
eViewbere,  to  the  benevolence  <|f  Catholics  in  other  parts.  CoAtributiona,  ftym 
France,  Mexico,  and  Germany,  have  often  aided  to  erect,  we  wik  soaroe^  siy 
endow,  CSathoUc  colleges  in  the  United  Slates. 

Most  of  the  Catholic  colleges  gjve  boarding  and  lodging  to  the  students,  and  for 
this,  with  tuition,  charge,  about  $200  tp  $250  per  fMinum;  for  day  scholaca  Qf»  ■ 
usual  terms  are  fifty  dollars  per  annum.    The  mode  of  lifo  in  them,  is  very  regplar  . 
and  strict ;  the  pupils  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  in  each  of  which,  one  or  more 
teachers  sleep  to  prevent  any  disorder,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  conduct  generally, 

frem  th«  writiagB  of  St.  Augaiiine,  Bfsbop  of  Kippo.    A  FAthef  of  this  6nler  cAm«  from  IreUitd  ' 
ioOli  (I  oftootiy,  about  ITW,  a  nd  «ttlM  «|  PbthMphis.    In  ptooem  of  iimo  othon  Jofiie4  Kin,  sod 
tho  Dirdflr sfrasMd o logiiUrfariDy  Thoir floUogo U  of  raooot ortgin^anA  ito optniscFoo dofai^  • 
•oiDO  yoon  bj  the  Pbilndelpltia  riot*  of  |844»  io  vhieh  thejlort  0  Cjilepdidjibior;^, 

*  Tlie  OblatM  was  founded  at  Aix  in  Franoa,  in  1815,  by  Mgr.  Mazenod,  now  Biabop  of  ManeiUi«B. 
Their  order  wai  approved  in  1826,  and  derotet  itself  to  the  spiritual  good  of  prisonen  and  the  poor. 
Its  American  missions  date  from  1641. 
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Jflito  it  siigiidvciiAiidlsP'AreAftig;  «rcec^i»i>i«  Hitf^r  to  m  «|^jndi€«et  «|^ 

Aey  generally  meet  In  a  lai^ge  ball,  wbere-pmy^to'  «f^«  reolteA;'«tM  ftmnni^ildl- 
t|p«y  piMBtfdTto  iIm  4b^>el''i«iiere  H  i0  the  tooiUmk  Ibr  ^^ 

dlBly* 

'  I  AfUvtprayeMllie  •ladenta  fitooedl  to  tfae^Mi^  ttddy  haH^w^^  Mr 

■Mil'lii'lliitfHnvft  4ttlk  «bd  pMsparte  kkteM^^lbr'liie  ^. '  At  tfte  MgtiU^  bduf, 
they  pfooeed  tey  the  rcfeictctty  in  order -for  bfeiikftst,  aikd  daring  the  meU  ode  of ' 
thifr  ktHdentB  rteds  alotilf . '  A  flhdrt  reereailon  Ibllbwi  hteikCut,  and  at  its  dose, 
tM  fltndenta  after  getting  tbfeir  books  from  theh*  deefcs  bi  the  atndy,  proceed  to 
their  several  ehMes,  whkfbr  open  ivifh  a  prayer  a^d  are  oonlSiftded  for  about  t^bf 
bbursj'atad'ifaetl  Itft^r  a  liligbt  t^ereaUon'they  retttrti  to  the  Ktudy' And  (Vrepare  ih<d' 
itffemodn  lessons^  ^x^pt  sneli  as  'pdnto6  airdriary  branches,  trho  bow  generally 
Mend  tbetb,  tloA  tinder  (bis  bend  come  Gctttntln,  Spanish,  Drawing,  as  well  it 
the  cbisses  of  Natnral  Ffaffow^by,  Chetnistt^,  SOi,  'Tbe  pnpilk  dine  about  twelve, 
«M'  ftre  Ulowed  rect^tiob  till  two  o'clock,  When  they  retixm  to  their  classes  for 
two  or  three  boars  more,  the  wbdie  period  of  actual  teaching  being  between  font* 
fttid  ffte  boors  a  day.  After  tobtbcr  short  recreation,  they  reenter  the  study,  and' 
remain  till  sapper  time,  when  they  proceed  to  the  refectory.  ITere,'  as  at  bre«ik- 
fliift  and'  dfntier,  ti  student  reads  during  the  meal.  Evening  praters  are  said  after 
another  recrredtSon,  and  all  then  proceed  to  thdr  donnftories. '  AH  are  subjected 
tb  Ada  regime  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  students  are  never  lallowed  to-' 
getber^thout  a  prefect  or  tutor.  '  .  " 

Hinrsday,  not  Saturday,  is  the  usual  recr^aitou  day  df  the  week.  "      ' 

'  To  understand  the  i^tanagement  6f  these  ibstltutlons,  especially  those  of  tb^' 
JestHta,  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  ^iety  of  Jesus.   Xike  the 
l>6mhircanB,  AUgustiniiafi,  and  others,  they  are  a  religious  order  in  the  Cathofie 
Chorch  ;  and  werb  fdunded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  I54d,  as  a  missionary  order,' 
but  soon  devoted  themselves  fn  a  particular  degree  to  ibe  cause  of  education. 
Ihth  success  was  signal,  their  improvements  !n  teaching  were  immense,  and  their ' 
t£x(-b06ka,  gramfnarB,rbetoric8,  edKions  of  the  claries,  trcadses  on  matbcmaUcs, 
navigation,  gunnery,  &c.,  became  the  standard  works  of  the  time.    During  thd ' 
last  century  a  strdng  party  was  formed  against  thebi,'  supported  aiid  excited  by  the 
aiilSHcbriattan  philosophers  of  Prance,  and  they 'were  successively  deprived  of  their  * 
hntftutions  in  TVance,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  an^  expelled  from  the  two  last  coun-  ' 
tries  and  theh*  various  colonies.    Pope  Clement  XIV.,  on  this,  entirely  dissolved 
the  Society,  but  it  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  now  comprises  about  five 
thousand  members. 

li  ban  exists  !n 'the  tJnited  States  since  the  settiement  of  Maryland  when  some, 
IMers  came  over ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesults'in  the  TTnited  States  were 
oi^inaTiy  coTonletf  from  the  order  In  France  and  Belgium. 

'^^  Society  df  Jesus  conafMa  entirely  of  men  -,  find  women  are  not  permitted  io\ 
livto  hi  their  houses  even  as  Servants.  Of  their  number,  about  one  half  are  priests,  ' 
the  other  half  aebolastios,  and  temporal  ooadjutoss.  Thfi  acbdastiGaaro  young  , 
men  intraded  in  time,  lo  be  promoted  ta  the  priesthood,  bat  engaged]  ailher  fa& 
•Midv^Dribat  porpeso,  or  fai  teaching ;  the  t^mpofsl  ooadjutom  oonkMpond  to  the  ' 
lay  brothers  m  6ther  relfgious  orders,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  dti^es  of  the  ^ 

litis  eustom  is  not  uniyemU. 
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4;38  ^''^  CATBOUC  COLLEGBS  and  0CSOOL0. 

home,  Che  oultf  vation  of  the  gKmaAy  or  ply  th^r  tM<»  for  the  benefit  of  the  oom- 
toaaitj,  as  oarpenten,  tail()ra,  MuHha,  oarven,  paintera,  and  the  Uke. 

The  teachers,  so  far  as  the  college  is  concerned}  are  the  priesfs  and  soholastSos, 
appointed  to  the  setersl  oUMes  fat  the  time  being ;  having  no  salary,  but  simply 
veceiTmg  like  the  lay  brothers,  their  (bod  and  raiment 

A  Jesuit  college  comprises  six  ctasses,  styled  in  the  Ratio  Stadiorum  of  the 
Society,  Lowest  Grammar,  Middle  Grammar,  Iligbest  Grammar,  Humanities  and 
Rhetoric  with  theOlass  of  Philosophy. 

The  lowest  Grammar  class,  goes  over  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  graip- 
mar,  and  reads  extracts  from  Cicero,  FlioedinB,  and  Nepos ;  in  the  Middle  gram- 
mar, the  whole  Latin  grammar,  and  most  of  the  Greek  is  taught;  the  authors 
read,  being  Cassar,  Ovid,  uSsop,  Cebes,  and  Ludan.  The  highest  grammar  class 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  whole  grammar,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  the  idioms, 
exceptions,  particular  turns  of  phrase  and  prosody  in  Latin,  and  to  the  whole 
grammar  in  Greek.  The  authors  named,  as  suitable  to  this  class  are  Cicero's  Let- 
ters, De  Amicitia,  J>e  Benectnte,  Sallust,  Quintus,  Curtius,  and  Livy,  among 
prose  writers,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tlbullus,  Propertius,  Virgil's  Eolognes,  fourth  Geor- 
gies,  fiAh  and  seventh  Aeneid,  among  the  poets,  and  in  Greek  Xenophon,  and  St 
Chrysostom. 

In  these  classes  the  teacher  prepares  each  day's  lesson  with  the  class  in  advance, 
translating  it  word  by  word,  explaining  the  construction,  elucidating  difficulties, 
and  finally  rendering  it  into  pure  English.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to  com- 
mit the  lesson  to  memory,  learn  the  translation  and  bring  as  an  exercise  dther  the 
literal  translation  of  each  word,  or  the  fVee  translation  of  the  whole,  or  the  parsing. 
An  exercise  every  day  is  however,  required,  and  this  entails  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  student. 

He  exercise  of  Ae  memory  is  much  inaSsted  upon,  and  it  is  practised  in  all  the 
classes,  the  object  being  to  store  the  mind  with  Latin  words  and  phrases  to  bo 
used  in  Latin  composition,  the  great  object  ot  this  plan  of  education.  As 
Ae  pupils  advance,  this  branch  Is  much  cultivated,  and  no  endeavor  spared 
to  give  the  pupils  a  pure  style,  and  enable  them  to  write  oorrectiy  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  years  especially  devoted  to  poetry  and  rhetoric,  are  spent  in  the  study 
oi  the  best  specimens  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  their  own 
tongue,  and  in  analagous  effi>fts  of  their  own.  Our  system  wants  perhaps  unity  in 
tUs  point ;  a  pupH  reads  more  than  in  the  Catholic  estaUishments,  but  does  not 
read  to  the  same  purpose.  We  tranidate  more  and  appreciate  less :  accordingly 
we  iind  the  course  in  Catholic  institutions  made  up  more  of  extracts,  while  In  other 
colleges  entire  books  are  read,  Ciesar's  Gallic  war,  Virgil's  Edognes,  or  Books  of  the 
^neid  or  Iliad.  The  period  of  college  life  among  us,  being  entirely  too  short  to 
read  in  class  any  considerable  amount  of  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity  with  our 
own  too  neglaoCed  oiansioa,  it  afiay  well  baa  queatieii  whether  the  object  of  ooUege 
education  is  not  lost  sight  of.  A  complete  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  being  impossible,  all  that  ooHege  educsAion  ean  aim  at,  is  to  form  the 
taste  of  the  pupil,  and  enable  him  on  leaving  his  Alma  Mater  to  pursue  his  read- 
ing understandiogly.  Few  graduates  of  our  colleges  ever  take  up  the  classics 
eondmore.  Yet,  if  instead  of  reading  a  whole  book  oi  C«sar»  Sallust,  livy^ac. 
Tacitus,  beautiful  Darratiuus  were  selected,  weH  Mndied,  explained,  and  compared 
with  narratives  from  historians  of  our  own  tongue,  and  then  made  the  basis  of 
composition,  the  whole  would  become  practical. 
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To  re.tnnj,.  how»v©r,  tq  the  deteiU  0/  tli^  Qli»f9f^}-n^%»  «la«R  of.Jiiimfiuiaw  Jb 
intended  to  lay  th9  ground  work  for  ,eIoqu(;nce,,by,A  l^owl9^^^  liwgwge^.'fi 
degree  of  erudition  and  anacquaintAnoe  wHlx  the  preoepts  0^,  ^loq^oc^ ,  Giqno, 
CsBsar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Quintiis  CortiuB^  VirgU  iu»d  HoTAQOy  a^  tboTohi^f  aqthoip 
placed  in  the  handa  of  the  pupils,  and  the  t«acb^  Is^initirai^d  to  devato  bJa  ottenr 
tion  chiefly  to  observations  in  I^tinand  Englisb,  9K  th^  foro^  and  atjmology  of, wi^rds 
as  used  by  the  best  authors ;  on  the  yarloua  fof^ms  of  expressioQ,  in  xx>nipArJ»>]iB 
of  the  genius  of  the  various  languages,  and  In  enooui^aging  iniitati|ons. 

The  class  of  Rhetorio  is  devoid  to  Oratory  and  I'oet^,  a»d  the  a.i^oj9iare 
Cicero's  orations,  and  Quintilian,  Qcero,  and  ArisV>tk,48  ^bo^iclana;.  while  ua 
Greek,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides^  lIomer^aQd  Heeicdf  with  Si.  Bwl  and 
St.  Chrj'sostom,  are  recon»meaded. 

During  this  y^ar,  compioaitioQ  in  proae  and  ver^e,  m  i^gli«h  and  I#tin  is  iDHoh 
encouraged,  the  lessons  serving  as  models.  .  To  repder  th^m  so,  tho  t«a<;bfff 
develops  the  idea  of  the  poet  or  orator,  shows  hi&  pibn^  and-  how.  apipy  Jbe  brings  in 
the  various  oircumstances  to  produjoe  the  e&ct  intended,  .w^e^ier  to  moys  of^-tp 
please  j  the  example  of  the  various  roles  «f  compofitiozL  a^  ^rougfat  o«t«nd  taaok* 
pared  ;  tho  ailus^ns  of  the  author  are  all  necessary  to  a  oowapleste..  iro4er»faindiog 
of  his  idea  fully  explained,  and  finally,  the  choice  of  words  examined. 

In  reading  English  or  Fren<^  antbora,  the  same  plan  xiear^y.  in  follow^. 

The  class  of  philosophy  embraces  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  £i^,  apd.  extond/i 
over  one  or  two  years ;  little  time  being  given  to  any  other  hranehes,  except  tha 
higher  maUiematics  and  the  evjdencefi  pf  xeligion.  Xq  plulosopl^y  the  .t9Xt4)ook 
IS  Latin,  and  Latin  is  the  lan^roage  of  the  class,  Tl^.  portion  .of  the  aotbor  fo/4b0 
day  is  recited  by  the  pupils  and  then  commuted  01^  by  l^e  profi^^apr,  whq  wheE 
a  thesis  occurs,  makes  the  objections  given  by  th^  aiithpr  an^  otiierq,  also,  for 
them  to  solve.  On  certain  days  iJbefiia  are  maiotaiped  by  th^  st«4^ts  ag^jnst  aipch 
as  may  be  appointed  to  object  ,     ^ 

During  the  three  Granowar  claasea,^  Humaniti^  an4  Ehctpric^  the  ordizMury 
branches  of  an  English  course,  History,  Geography,,  Antiquities,  Mathematiof^ 
and  Modern  languages,  keep  pace  with  the  learned  hwgnagesKandare  taught  aa  in 
tho  schools  of  the  country  generally^  Diplonpaa  are  ooafarred  only  on  Ihose  who 
pass  through  the  year  of  phUos^pby  creditably  .enough  to  stand  a  fair  examiaaiiioii  * 

This  rapid  sketch  will  give  some  idc4^  of  the  more  iwmarkable  points, of  pecu- 
liarity observable  in  theoe  institutions  ^f  and  aUnest  all  with  slight  variationa  are.t^ 
be  found  in  the  other  Catholio  institutions  in  the  pq^try^  thoae  inder  ^he  ^ecahMr 
clergy  approximating  more,  however,  to  the  general  institutioiiaof  the  couatry,  th9, 
teachers  being  employed.    Mount  St  Mary's  contaips .  a  theological  seminary 

*  Molt  of  the  Colleges  we  have  mentioned  are  incorporated ;  bat  New  York  refuses  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Collage  of  Bt.  Franeit  Xavier,  and  Masaaehusetti  tliat  of  tho  H6I7  Crow,  llie  gradixatea 
of  thoM  imtitatioM  obtain  thait  difnaa  ftoa  otfair  ioitfittlliMM  oa  sttoidaatiimkiid  proof  of  ptth 
fitiescy. 

t  We  have  not  raentioDed  tba  uia  of  the  MiMal  and  Bi»tta«7«  as  CIsm  Books,  lor  tkongli  ill  b«i 
been  asserted  in  an  educational  work  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  Catho- 
lic Institutions  use  them,  we  may  say  that  no  Catholic  teacher  ever  dreamed  of  introducing  them, 
first,  because  they  are  very  expensive,  and  unhandy,  a  Missal  beisg  generally «  stout  quarto  or  foHo, 
and  a  Breviary,  a  four  volama  work,  or  a  portly  royal  octavo ;  seeoodly,  becaosethd  price  whieh  fa, 
ftora  ten  dollar*  upwards,  would  noake  it  very  expensive,  «Dd  thirdly,  bsaawf  they  sjo  of  veiy  in- 
ferior Latinity.  The  work  to  which  we  refer  is  published  by  Harper  A;  Brothers,. New  York,  Sii4 
it  is  a  striking  proof  how  little  Catholic  Institutions  are  known,  when  such  an  assertion,  totally 
devoid  of  foundation,  can  be  made,  not  incidentally,  but  as  the  basis  of  an  argument. 
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•irfrthe  cnem  FMMwy  wliere  these  ^dlegss,  lenhed  pwUt  irmfiunrsrwem  tU- 
l«lid«a  OTigiiMUy  fftrsQoli'odly  a*  were  Uy^a^et^ibegrititd  ;r«mmMt^  nd  i>mn» 
dNinNy  Btndics,  bntw«retubteqneirtly'1lir0wii«peirtoitlL     .    .< 

MiilliiiiliaticB  aro'  orftiTitted  in  «bo«t  the  tairie  imoraer  ai  In  «tir>  Ametkaft'ItoslK 
Mwii»;  I«tt8tijti«beiii9'^ivfinhdwer«r  to  AriOkmetievBli  Algebra, and  More. to 
tiM  tbeoretiotl  part  Anthnletio,  A Igebra ,  GaonMlry,  Anal^iicail  Gkoiiie^,  ««d 
CaMm,  have  eaoh  a  jraar )  aoii'  wkh  theae  latter  ara  fmraded  coiiMee  of  Matnitf 
Philoeophy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  InaU  these  branehea 
tin  ardinary  American  teait4)0Dka  are  iiaad',  and  «ur  uaoal  aystcni  of  SnatriuXlon 
•■Bom  or  lass  dosely  IbUowed. 

History  lomiB  a  regalar  part  of  the  Mstraoties  fronr6Bitio  laat,  «nd  whereinaAlers 
arsregukirly  organized,  includes*  eamplc<teoiiBrae,i>egittniDg  wtthfiaered  Histoey.ia 
^a  lowest  olan,Toliowed  hy  a  abort  Antaieiit  Hilary)  HisUify  •of  the  United  SMee, 
•and  then  MU:r  Ancient  and  Modem  Hislory.  la  some;  how«rer,  small  gcacMd 
4ioDBp6Bdiume  of  History,  and  HiMoriea  of  Ihe  United  Btatos,  are  used  in  the  Wwtf 
•hiai  i,  And Oeneral  Hiatert^s  in  du^roore  advanaed  aliases.  The atfdiors  adopted^ 
'a*  fiu»'as  Modern  RiMory  ia  oonoand,  are  nhnost  exchisiirely  Kheirarks  of  Gttfao^ 
iio  aiithorsf  few  others  being  fre«  tnta  vhat  CatfaelicB  consider' erron^onH  yIqws^ 
whidi  they  can  not  toaeh. 

The  religious  instruction  in  these  iostllati^nsia  leas  ihas  la  nsnaily  aappoacd 
Onoe  la  week,  nnaHy  bn  Batorday^  a  lessoU  in  the  aaMH  Catachiam  is  recited  tad 
«Kplaio€d  at  length  by  tbe'teadher,  4*  aobie  either  point  devdoped  by  him.  On 
Sibldaya,  ond  holidaysof  obligation  a  sermdn  iapreaahed  at  the  High  Maaa  which 
idl«ttead,  but  the  amount  of  direct>religk>UB  tcanung  ia  oomparatiTely  slighL  Fkty 
iS'ieakiTatcdf  more:  eapcdailyby'SodaHtici  or  devooi  AssooiatioAii  ivnnned  anong 
4hs  pnpilsy  the  meaibera  of  whicb|  sseat-at  certain  times  in  tho  week  for  f  layefe  in 
oommon,  histractions  and  exbortations.  These  sodahties  gNenerally  have  librarisd 
of  their  own,  exohaaively  of  pkma  books  ^  by  the  airadhition  «f  whitsfa  feekags  oC 
detotiati  an  ndvriahed  and  maintanad. 

'  in  the  coume  of  eadt  year  a  mtfeat  ia  generally  preiohed  to  the  etudentss  that 
iB^veTeral  days  are  deleted  eaeliiaively  to  daivotion  and  iaalrneifen  In  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  cspaoially  siwb  as  are  calonlated  to  eaeite  sorrow  for  the  paat, 
6rm  resohitioa  of  leadlDf;  a  better  life,  and  a  daakte  of  advancing  ia  ckitsiiaik 
virthb. 

'  •  Tho  religieasiotiesof  Gafhcdioa  «r#  of  ccttrsa  atrtody  obaerved,  and  aa  a  geaend 
tfaiagy  ihe  pnpHs  go  to  coafeaMon  ercry  month. 

These  are  we  believe  the  points  on  whkh  a  stroogei:  wmdd  natnraUy  aeak 
iufaiuiutiaB  as  regards  these  inatitntiotts  c  and  we  thall  <dose  by  some  remarks' on 
flttotk/0r  clasa^  the  GathoUe  Theoldgical  Seminarioa  or  Bohoofai  of  Divinity. 

n.    TmtOLOOlCAL  SsklNAKlKS. 

The  various  religious  orders  have  regular  courses  of  divinity  for  their  scholasticB, 
or  students  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Bishops,  when 
jMJisfied  as  to  their  proficiency ;  ibr  the  formation  of  a  secular  or  parochial  clergy, 
eaoh  Bishop  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  should  have  a 
diocesan  scmiDary.  The  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United  States  have  endeavored  ty 
carry  out  this,  and  Bishop  Carroll,  soon  after  his  appointment  founded  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  at  Baltimore,  the  oldest  Catholic  Theological  Seminary  iu  the  country. 
It  has  been  from  the  firet,  directed  by  men^bers  of  the  Association  of  St.  SulpioCi 
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ivi»*<««  lloiiDfOt^'^iitMii4keib9iM»4kt'!PArifli  t&trer^im  «l*o  at  pvam^  b  41m 
UbMl^aialeA  tl»  fDlkkring  ThMiogiwl  Seranatfes :  Moostfit  Maryfm^  Bnnritt» 
Inq^  24i«tadMitt^  StpOhirlca^  FiilbdaiphMs  1»4  i3L«lMepbhM  FMlm,  M.  T., 
40;  Sembary,  Baffiilo,  ^^SaittDaTy)  WheeSiog)  7;  SeiiMBary,  Cinoiiinsti4.14^ 
8t  Thomaa',  Bardstown,  5  ^  8l*  Mary's,  Clevdand^  14  ^  Bt.  Cfaarka,  Vinoenoes, 
15;  8t  ViBoeiit'a,  Lafiwrebe^  ia.,  12;  St.  lavu^  Carondelet,  Mo.,  .Sdf8t 
ftiarj^B)  Barreni,  Mo.,  S3.;,  fieminary,  St  Paul,  4;  SemiDary,  MobUey  5^  8t. 
Vranoii  de  Sdea,  Milwankie,  IS ;  St.  Tbomas^  San  f^aoeiaoo,  12 ;  Semiiiary  Of 
Ooaddlupe,  Oalifbraia^  12. 

Theae  Seminrlea  sre  mouaiy  eaaea  veiy  smaU,  aevoral  lumng  leas  than  toa  ate- 
denlBy  and  none  over  fifty.  For  eiitrance  into  them,  a  knowledge  of  Lotnt  ia 
wfuftkreA  and  » {fenaeally'good  edaeatkni,  but  aawHi  be  avident  no  rtgnbis  ttan- 
dard  ^sa  be  fixed  in  ao  many^tncipieni  inati(|itioiia. 

The  ooofw  of  education  in  all  theaetheolqgioal  aeininaffea  is  vnifonn.  The 
•tidies  are  in  Latin,  attd  ooinpdse  a.  oaorae  of  at  least  three,  aoaietimea  fitnr  or 
five  years.  The  firrt  year  it  giten  to  philosophy,  and  this  is  taught  as  in  tbq.oob- 
logea,  but  witb  a  direct  reference  to  the  fnture  study  of  theology,  so  that  •«««• 
gmduates  of  Gatbdiio  colleges  entering,  often  repeat  their  philoaopfay.  Unden  the 
head  of. .philosophy  is  comprised.  Logic,  Metaphyaos  and  Etbios : .  tho  tejc^booba 
are,  Boavier,  Liboratore,  Rothenflue,  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Sulpiee,  FoamiEor, 
Dnofoski,  or  a  ooarsa  dicteted  by -the  Pmfeasor* 

•  After  the  class  of  philosof^y,  theology  is  begun ;  and  thero  am  generaUy-tsro 
professors,  one  of  dogmatao  theology,  the  other  cf  moral,  who  both  teach  inL^tia 
in  the  aante  way  as  the  proftssor  of  pfailosopby.  The  authors  on  I>ogmatia>lb6^ 
9logy  most  used  ai»  itenok,  Perrsoe,  Boatier ;  on  Moral  Theology,  St  ligadli, 
as.  amnged  by  Neyragaet^  Kooviek  er  Gnry.  Beside*  these,  there  are  profeasow 
and  (dsases  for  collateral  studies,.  Ecdesiastieal  History,  Holy  Scriptuve,  Sacred 
Onatary  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  oonrse.  Liturgy,  wbieh  is  laiher  a  prc»> 
pamlioB  fop  the  duUea  of  the  priesthood,  than  aeoaraaof  study. 

In  many  countries,  boys  who  evince  a  vocation  liar  the  priesthood,  have  the  Li^ 
tie  Seminaries  in  which  they^  pursue  studies,  having  a  direct  bearing  on  thoa4  to 
ha  pnrsoed  in  the  Theological  Seraiaary,  but  of  such  institutions,  only  three  eajst 
in  the  United  States;  one  at  BUicoCt'a  MUk,  under- the  Salprtians,'  and  oontaining 
flfty*fear  pupils^  aocthcr  at  Barrens,  Missouri,  nnder  the  Priesta  of  the  Mission, 
oontaining  a  hundred  students,  and  a  third  at  Bardstown,  with  fifty-two.  These 
inatitiiSiona'are  perfectly  distinct  fhim  the  colleges,  and  yet  as  many  of  the  students 
on  oonclnding  their  course,  feel  no  disposition  to  antor  the  Theological  Semisai^, 
Ihitry  eoBftribute  to  the  general  cause  of  education. 

'  -BaaMe»the«siudo&ts  faithaTheoldgiaid  Seminaries  in  the  conntry,  many  Amerit 
can  candidates  ibr  the  priesthood  pursue  their  divinity  stkuSas  abroad,  In  Oaaada, 
Ireland,  France,  and  especially  at  EQm9^  where  it  Uf  na^  in  contemplation  to  erect 
an  American  College,  which  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  to  be  merely  a  Theolo 
gicat  Seroioary  for  students  from  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  'Collcgiato  Inetltutes,  there  are  some  others  dt  loss  pretenaioii, 
aoademies  oon^ned  to  an  English  course,  bat  these  are  chiefly  day-schools,  and 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  course  of  study  di£K;r  in  various  parts.  The 
BrotTien  of  tlie  Christian  Schools,*  conduct  several  such  schools,  the  largest  being 

•  TV  l^roM**'*  <>f  ^  CSiriiUi^  Bcbooli,  wn  foiuid^  io  1679,  i)7  the  veiwrabiA  John  Baptiit 
dB  la  B^lle.  Their  chief  object  it  the  direetion  of  parivh  and  free  lehooli.  They  were  introdooei 
into  tf»e  United  Statei  In  1846,  sod  hare  already  the  dtrectfon  of  a  very  large  namber  of  eeheok 
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the  Aoademy  of  the  Holy  Infiuicy  *t  AlaakattnTille,  wUdh  ooBtaiatf  Bmnaty 
pnpUs^all  boordera.  « 

ni.  FKMALB  AcADCMIKS — CoNTBMT  SCBOOLi. 

Wliile  the  vftrious  religious  orders  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  secalaf 
clergy  thus  supply  the  educational  wants  of  boys  and  young  men  of  more  advanced 
age  and  acquirementB,  the  education  of  the  other  sex  has  not  been  neglected  by 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1856, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  female  academies,  while  the  literary  InstJtutionB 
for  young  men  are  set  down  at  forty-seven. 

All  these  female  academies  are  directed  by  members  of  religions  orders  of 
women.  Of  these  orders  the  oldest  in  the  Country  is  the  TJrsnlines,  whose  con- 
vent in  New  Orleans,  dates  back  to  the  year  1727.  These  religious  have  always 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  teaohers,  and  oonvents  of  their  order  exist  also  at 
Galveston  and  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  at  St  Louis,  in  Missouri,  Cleveland,  Fayette, 
and  Toledo,  in  Ohio,  and  at  Morrisania,  New  York.* 

The  method  of  leaching  in  these  schools  is  not  peculiar,  exoept  in  so  much  aa 
oontinental  ideas  are  introduced  by  ladies  from  Germany  and  France.  Latin  being 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  part  of  the  oourse  of  instruction,  a  thorough  Engliali 
eduoation,  with  such  aooomplishments  and  acquirementa  as  befit  their  sex,  is  the 
object  which  they  propose  to  attain.  The  regimen  of  the  establishmenta  being 
based  on  that  of  the  convent,  does  not  vary  greatly  in  its  outline  from  that  of 
the  colleges  and  institutions  for  the  other  sex,  the  modificationB  being  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected. 

The  oourse  of  study  also  varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  locaEty. 

After  the  Ursulines,  the  oldest  teaching  order  in  this  country  is  the  Yisitatioa 
Nuns,  eetabllshed  in  the  United  States  by  Miss  Alice  Lalor,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Their  first  convent  was  that  at  George- 
town, and  that  Aoademy  has  constantly  maintained  a  high  name  for  the  solid  and 
polished  education  which  it  aflK>rd8.  There  are  besides,  academies  of  the  Visita- 
tion order  at  Brooklyn,  Mobile,  St  Louis,  Frederick,,  Baltimore,  Catonsville, 
Wheeling  and  Keoknk.f 

The  most  popular  convent  schools,  especially  with  the  higher  claases  are,  how- 
ever, those  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  recent  order  formed 
especially  for  teaching  and  aiming  to  give  the  highest  grade  of  instruction  to 
young  ladies.  They  opened  their  first  house  in  the  country  at  Fjoriasant  m  Mis- 
souri, in  1817,  and  they  now  eonduct  academies  at  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Manhattan* 
ville,  New  York,  Rochester,  Eden  Hall  near  Philadelphia,  Baton  Rouge,  Grand 
Coteau,  and  St  Michael's,  in  Louislana-t 


*T1m  UnuliBM  wsre  foooded  in  ]537,  Rt  Bimcis,  in  Italy,  by  Buint  Antek  Mwioi,  m  s  pio 
MMclation.  In  the  MvenieeDth  oantury,  it  beoanw  a  reUgioos  order  of  dotitcred  nuns  in  Fnaoh, 
and  u  such  spread  to  other  countrict.  The  foundreM  of  the  houie  at  New  Orleaot,  was  Mary 
Trancbepam,  de  St.  Augoiten.  There  it  a  convent  of  the  same  order  at  Quebec,  foooded  in  1690, 
by  die  celebrated  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation. 

tThe  order  of  the  Visitation  was  founded  In  1610  by  Saint  Jane  Fraoees  de  Chanlal 
(gmndmotber  of  Mme.  de  SeTfgn^  under  ttie  dhreetion  of  the  amiable  Blabop  of  Ocnerm, 
St.  Pkancis  de  Bales.  In  the  United  States  (he  fmindrew  Miss  Lalor,  In  reHgioa.  Mother 
Teresa,)  beheld  her  work  oansolklated  to  1813.  For  an  account  of  the  order,  see  Botier^ 
Lives  of  the  Saints.    (Angoat  21,)  or  Helyot  HIelorle  des  Ordres  Rellflfiaz.    IV.  985. 

I  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  founded  iu  FVaoce  by  Magdelen  Josephine  Bsrat, 
the  present  Superior  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    It  was  approved  by  Pop« 
Leo  Xn.  in  I&26,  and  m>read  rapidly  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany  and  America. 
tfasprinstpsL 
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The  Sflften  of  Charity*  inititatod  in  thia  ooontry  by  Mrs.  Kluabeth  Seton, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bayley,  include  teaching  among  their  good  worha, 
and  have  since  their  origin  had  a  celebrated  academy  at  Emmetteburg,  and  similar 
establishments  with  day-schools  in  a  great  nnmber  of  cities,  including  the  academy 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent  near  New  York,  a  large  and  flourishing  school. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  orders  such  as  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  Sisters  of  Providence  in  Indiana,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  in  Kentucky,  and 
other  Western  States,  Dominican  nuns  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sisters  of  St.  Bridget,  &c.,  some  directing  a  number  of  academies,  others  almost 
solitary  institutions.  These  orders  all  differ  from  each  other  as  to  their  rules  and 
dress,  but  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  instruction. 

IV.    Catholio  FaKK  Sobools. 

Besides  the  institutions  for  youth  of  both  sexes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
Catholic  body  maintains  a  large  nnmber  of  free  schools  attached  to  their  churches, 
and  nearly  equaling  in  number  the  churches  themselves.  No  fact  is  better 
known  or  has  been  more  widely  made  known  than  the  dissatis&ction  of  Catholics 
generally  with  the  free  schools  maintained  by  the  several  States,  a  dissatisfaction 
arising  ft-om  an  anti-CathoTio  and  proselytizing  spirit  frequently  evinced  by  per- 
sons more  or  less  connected  wHh  them,  even  where  the  law  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitutional  neutrality  on  the  difficult  point  of  religion.  The  Catholios 
at  one  time  endeavored  to  obtain  such  modifications  in  the  system  as  would  efieo- 
tnally  check  all  spirit  of  proselytizing,  but  as  the  conseqenoe  was  an  embittered 
reaction  of  that  very  spirit,  they  very  generally  set  to  work  to  create  as  &r  as 
their  means  permit  free  schools  of  their  own.  An  exact  estimate  of  the  nnmber 
and  state  of  these  ^nnot  eanly  be  given ;  many  are  conducted  by  lay  teachen 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  but  a  large  number  are  directed 
by  members  of  religious  orders.  Hie  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have 
charge  of  parish  schools  for  boys  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Albany,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans ;  Franciscan  Brothen  conduct 
similar  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg ;  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph  in  Indiana, 
Xaverian  Brothers  in  Kentucky,  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  and  by  other  communites  m  other  parts.  Free  schools  for  girb 
are  conducted  by  the  Ursuline,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  especially  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  Providence,  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
Sisters  of  St.  Bridget  and  others. 

These  schools  for  both  sexes  must  number  in  the  whole  United  States  over  one 
tihousand,  the  number  of  pupils  varying,  however,  greatly.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools  in  New  York  eify  alone  have  orer  2,000  pupils  under  th^ 
care,  though  conducting  comparatively  few  of  the  parish  schools  in  that  immense 
city.  J.  G.  8. 

*  Th«  Si8t«rB  of  Charity  founded  in  FruiM  by  St.  Vincent  de  FroI  h«ve  been  tbe  model  on 
which  most  of  the  other  orders  of  6uUn  have  been  formed.  Their  vows  are  not  perpetual, 
and  they  are  not  cloistered  like  the  Visitation  and  Dominican  nuasi  and  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart 

-^o.  6.— [Vol.  H,  No.  2.]— 28. 
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The  DncBY  of  NAsaAU  embraces  aa  era  of  1751  square  miles,  and 
a  population,  in  1853,  of  429,341.  The  state  of  education  is  highly^ 
creditable  to  the  governmeot,  and  the  jpeople. 

I.   EutMftHTAftr  ScHOOLI 

The  present  organization  of  Elementary  schools  was  introduced  in 
181T. 

The  school  age  embraces  the  period  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 
Every  child  between  these  ages,  must  be  under  instruction  at  home,  or  in 
some  school,  public  or  private.  Parents  who  do  not  instruct  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  send  them  to  school,  are  subject  to  a  fine,  wMch  is 
increased  on  each  repetition  of  the  offence. 

The  time  of  daily  attendance  is  fh)m  7  to  10  A.  M.,  and  1  to  4  P.  tf :, 
in  summer,  and  from  8  to  11  A.  M.,  and  1  to  4  P.  M.,  in  the  winter, 
except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  •  are  kept  as  half  faolf- 
days. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  embraces  religion,  reading,  singing,  wrftfng', 
arithmetic,  geography;  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  music,  geoni^ 
ctry,  and  in  a  few  schools,  of  agricniture  and  manUfkctures. '  'Olrls 
ate  taught  appropriate  ^neisdlfe  "v^otk  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
al\emoons. 

The  fichool-house  is  built  by  th*  parikh,  and  furnished  with  black- 
befard,  kirge  tables  of  figures,  trnd  other  means  of  visible  fliustrafiofi, 
cind  is  gerierally  provided,  not  only  With  a  play-ground,  but  with  roomti 
and  a  garden,  and  orchard  for  the  the  teacher. 

'  Teachers  must  be  trained  for  three  years  in  one  of  the  two  Normal 
Seminaries  established  by  the  government  for  this  purpose, — one  fbr 
Protestants  at  Usinglen,  and  the  other  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Mohta- 
bauer;— -each  calculated  to  accommodate  about  sixty  pupils.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  they  have  to  pass  an  examination,  after  which 
they  are  appointed  school  assistants,  with  a  salary  of  about  $60  whicb 
is  increased  at  the  end  of  each  successive  two  years,  until  they  are 
appointed  head  master,  with  a  salary  of  about  $300,  with  the  perquisite 
of  a  home,  garden,  and  not  unfrequently  of  organist  of  the  pariah 
church,  and  of  leader  of  singing  societies.  When  a  teacher  becomes 
ufifft  tSt  service  by  sickness,  or  old  age,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  at 
least  one  half  of  his  former  average  salary ;  and  at  his  death,  his  widow 
and  children  are  provided  for  out  of  a  special  fund.  SmriSI  as  the  sal- 
ary is,  the  teacher  in  Germany  prefers  the  certainty  of  even  a  smalt  sal- 
ary,. {>aid  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  provision  for  old  age,  and  hia 
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family  ader  his  death)  to  a  much  larger  salary,  in  a  private  school  Hta 
coeial  and  political  position  is  higher;  he  ranks  with  the  offiqials  of 
the  state.  Females  are  seldom  or  never  employed  for  teachers,  even 
as  assistants,  except  in  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy. 

The  differenoes.io  reUgiovia  ppfuion^aod  wor^hip.i^  provide  for,  hoth 
in  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  population  is 
divided  up  among  Lutheran  and  Calvanistic  Protestants,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  a  few  Jews.  -  In  purely  Protestant  parishes,  Protestant  teach- 
ers are  employed,  and  in  Catholic  districts,  Catholic  teachers.  Where 
the  popuIati6n  is'miaLed.  attd  the  school  has  two  or  more  teachers,  the 
teachers  are  selected  from  the  several  denomit^ations.  If  there  is  but 
one  teacher,  the  teacher  is^fi  the.  .refigioA; of  the  majority.  '*  Experl* 
«9c^  has  shown,'' says  la.wc^U.  informed  school  inspector,  ^-tha^t  wi»en 
there  is  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  act  with  impartiality  and  justice} 
that  there  is  ooinaurmognlable()iffi(xulty  in. reconciling  the  religious  prej- 
udices of  aoy  class  to  the  public  8clu)oL"  , 

The  supervision  of  the  scboola  is  lel^  (1*)  toa  loc^l  copimittee,  c(Mir 
sis^g  of  two  Protectants  and  one  Qatholip^  when  the  .former  predomir 
nate,  and  two  Catholics  and  one  Protestant,  wh^  (here  is  a  QathoU^ 
majority  of  inhabitants;  and  (2.)  to  school  inspeclprs,  [/^ome, seventy  in 
allj  appointed  by  thq  goyeromfuU,  e^fa^  having  chacgaof  ail  the  sqhpola 
in  a  certain  humber.  of  parishes.  t.  .,_....    . 

The  local  committee  see  to  the  repairs  of  the  school-house,  conduct 
of  the  masteC)  and  hia  m^hodfi  of  teachii^g,  and  aiP certaip  by  the.month- 
]y  list  prepared  by  the  teacher,  the  school  attendance  of  the  ohildrpni 
whA  are  esteemed  as  being  of  the  .picoper.  school  age,  and  report  to  :the 
proper  authority  thocie  jpar^^ats  whp.  fgce  negUgeot  in  this  parUcMlAf?  fer 
the  payment  of  the  fines. 

The  district  inspectors,  who  are  g^erally  clergymen^  sel^^d  frpm 
d|fieren;t denominations^ for  thieir  in^rest in educationyconduct^the exaiB^ 
ination  of  the  teachers  for  promotion,  hold  .a  public  examination  of  the 
school  in  the  spring,  and  a  covference>  of  the  teachers  once  a  year,  and 
require  a  writl^n.  account,  or  retUTQ  of  each  school  annually  from  the 
teacher. 

The  support  of  the  schools  is  thrown  (I.)  upon  parents,  who  pay  iattf 
it^p  treasury  of  the  parish  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  year  foe  each  child  ;  (2.) 
on  the  parishes  which  are  required  to  appropriat^something  every  yecu* 
to  the  school-house,. appurtenanceS)  and  the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and 
(3.)  on  the  government  which  payq  tlie.  expense  of  inspection^  and  aids 
the  poor  families  hy  special  grants. 

*  n.  Secondary  Education. 

'  Secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  a  series  of  schools  called  the 
Pedagogium,  and  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Pedagogium  affords  instruction  of  a  higher  grade,  comprising 
lessons  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematica  with  the 
application  thereof  to  ordinary  life,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
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technology,  geography,  history,  reHgioii,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  regnlar  period  of  attendance  on  the  Pedagogiom  is 
fonr  years,  or  from  ten  till  fourteen  years  of  aga  The  claseee  are  four, 
and  the  rise  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  alone  after  a  general 
public  examination,  which  is  held  before  one  or  more  commissioners  of 
the  government,  and  lasts  two  or  three  days. 

Besides  assistant  masters  of  different  sorts,  each  class  has  its  head 
master,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  governed  by  a  rector,  who  is 
entrusted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  power  over  both  masters  and 
scholars,  and  who  is  the  organ  through  which  the  will  of  the  goyeni- 
ment  concerning  the  school  in  which  he  presides,  is  communicated  to  all 
persons  interested.  Through  his  intervention,  also,  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  under  him  are  laid  before  the  higher  authorities.  The 
masters  are  required  to  hold  conferences  among  themselves  concerning 
the  state  of  the  school,  dec,  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  on  these  occa* 
sions  the  rector  presides,  but  the  plurality  of  voices  decides  any  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  conference.  In  the  person  of  the  rector,  the  duties  of 
teacher  are  combined  with  those  of  administrator  j  but  nevertheless  so 
much  of  his  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  former  functions  as  is  absolutely 
required  from  the  other  masters. 

The  Gymnasium  receives  scholars  from  the  highest  class  of  the 
Pedagogium  and  carries  them  farther  in  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  a 
course  of  Hebrew  is  added  for  the  theological  students.  Ancient  geogra- 
phy, Greek,  Roman,  German  antiquities,  and  universal  grammar,  also  re- 
ceive attention.  The  outlines  of  Astronomy,  together  with  varimis 
branches  of  philosophical  study,  (which  in  Germany  is  subjected  to  infinite 
subdivision,)  are  here  taught;  and  all  the  objects  of  instruction  begun  in 
the  Pedagogium,  are  pursued  as  far  as  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  masters  and  scholars  will  permit  Drawing,  dancing,  music,  riding, 
gymnastics,  swiouning,  dec,  are  here,  however,  objects  of  private  study 
lefl  to  the  option  of  the  students. 

Besides  these  general  establishments,  there  exists  a  number  of  Insti- 
tutions for  particular  kindsof  education,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Normal  school  or  school  for  future  masters  of  elementary  schools 
before  described. 

•  m.  Superior  Education. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  Hanover,  the  University 
of  Gotlengen  is  open,  with  special  privileges,  to  the  students  of  Nassau, 
except  in  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  for  which  candidates  resort  to 
Marburg,  in  Hesse  Cassel. 

IV.    Industrial,  or  Technical  Traiwino. 
The  government  has  not  undertaken  to  provide  directly  for  iodus- 
trial  education,  but  makes  money  grants  in  aid  of  the  operatioos  of  a 
Society,  [called  Gewerbe- Verein,]  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  Duchy.    The  following- 
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notice  of  its  action  in  this  particular  it  taken  from  Twioing's  "  Lefttm^ 
an  the  Condition  of  the  working  classea  of  Nasaau?^ 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  of  this  Society,  has  been  the  establiBhiog  in 
▼anoua  parts  of  the  Duchy,  of  what  are  oajled  Gewerbe-whuUn,  or  industrial 
schools,  consisting  of — 

Firstly,  Evening  classes,  (Apend-schuleny)  held  in  winter  time  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  young  Artizans  and  others  an  useful  complement  to  their  <^lementary 
education,  in  such  branches  as  commercial  reclioning  and  correspondence,  and 
practical  geometry. 

Secondly,  Sunday  Classes,  {Sontag-schulen,)  intended  for  deportments  of 
study  which  are  not  so  well  taught  in  the  evening  as  by  daylight,  and  held  on 
Sunda]^  ibr  the  benefit  of  young  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  whose  occupations 
would  not  allow  them  to  attend  conveniently  during  the  week.  They  coinpriso 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  required  for  the  industrial  trades,  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts  of  design. 

According  to  the  annual  Report,  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Gevoerbe- 
Verein,  on  Uie  11th  of  May,  1853,  by  the  able  Secretaiy,  Dr.  Casselmann,  the 
number  of  Industrial  Schools  in  activity  in  various  parti  of  the  Duchy,  is  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  about  two  thousand  students. 

A  Modeling  School  has  also  been  established  at  Wcisbaden,  and  is  attended  at 
present  by  between  thirty-five  and  forty  students. 

The  Report  gives  7419  florins,  or  about  618Z.  sterling,  as  the  amount  expen- 
ded in  the  last  financial  year,  ibr  founding  and  maintaining  tlie  above  schools, 
whereof  about  two  thousand  florins  were  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  four 
thousand  florins  were  covered  by  a  government  grant  ]  the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  the  localities. 

To  secure  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  all 
who  pursue  any  trade,  there  is  a  legalized  system  of  apprenticei^p, 
which  Mr.  Twining  thus  describes. 

The  would-be  Arlazan  must  be  able  to  exhibit  proof  of  ba^ng  concluded  his 
flittendanco  at  school,  (which  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obligatory  from 
file  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,)  by  satisfactorily  passing  his  final  examination ; 
he  must  also  have  passt^l  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period,  by  stiiet  religious  instruction,  and 
18  solemnized  by  both  Protestants  and  Oatholies  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

If  a  lad  is  quite  a  dunce,  and  especially  if  he  can  not  satisfactorily  get  through 
bis  Catechism,  he  may  be  rctaii/ed  under  tuition  another  year  ;  or  if  his  vicious 
propensities  are  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  means,  he  may  be  sent  off  to  a  dis- 
ciplinarian school,  called  Rettunga-haut,  One  of  these  establishments  was 
founded  in  1851,  near  the  little  town  of  Nassau,  by  the  Countess  von  Giech,  and 
now  contains  about  ten  boys ;  another  has  just  been  erected  near  Wcisbaden  by 
a  pious  Evangelical  Society. 

If  all  is  tolerably  right,  the  lad  receives  in  dne  form  his  educational  certificate, 
and  be  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  out  for  the  right  sort  of  shop,  and  a 
oomfortable  master ;  but  before  a  definite  agreement  is  come  to,  German  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately,  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  preliminary  trial.  If  this 
tnrna  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  a  contract  !s  drawn  up,  of  which  the  legalization 
is  obtained  with  very  Httle  expense,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  parties  are  poor. 

For  ordinary  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  &c., 
the  usual  term  is  three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  varies 
fh>m  thirty  to  sixty  florins,  (813  to  920 ;  )  ^i"  ^  ^-^"^^  *^^  ^'^^  yean  is  agreed  upon, 
without  payment,  the  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  last  year  being  expected  to 
form  an  equivalent. 

With  respect  to  more  difficult  (rades,  such  as  those  of  the  watchmaker,  mech- 
anician, lithographer,  &o.,  the  term  is  usually  three  or  four  years,  with  a  payment 
of  eighty  to  two  hundred  florins,  ($33  to  840.)  Some  few  trades,  requiring  lit- 
tle or  no  teebnical  training,  are  exceptional  with  regard  to  payments  ;  thus  ap- 
prentices engaged  in  the  operations  of  building,  whitewashing,  <feo.,  not  only  have 
nothing  to  pay,  but  receive  at  once  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few  kreuzert. 

In  no  case  docs  an  apprenticeship  last  longer  than  four  years  ^  serious  disagree- 
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meati  between  masten  and  appremticei  are  in  some  measure  obviated  by  the  ex- 
amination which  most  be  undergone  before  an  artizan  can  settle  anywhere  as  mas- 
ter ;  bat  in  all  oases  redress  is  ftdlitated  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  stipnlated 
sum  by  installments,  so  that  one-third  or  one-half  the  amoont  stiukda  over  to  the 
oonclttsion  of  the  term.  If  an  apprentice  has  just  oanse  for  complaint,  he  is 
released  by  the  local  authorities  from  further  obligations  towards  his  master,  and 
his  friends  from  further  payment 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  apprentice  moat  fiimiah  proof  of  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  by  executing  some  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  the 
presenoe  of  the  official  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of  jury,  which,  from 
its  usefulness,  deserves  some  attention. 

Every  three  years  Ihe  masters  in  each  trade  residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group 
of  districti  if  the  trade  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  eleel,  or  re-eleot,  three  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  certificates,  and  of  testing  and  record* 
ing  the  abilities  of  industrial  candidates. 

If  the  examiners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  young  roan's  pMformaaoe,  he  mnrt 
find  means  of  improving  himself,  within  half-a-year,  against  another  trial ;  iS,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  well  pleased,  he  obtains  his  certificate  as  GeteU^  or  jour- 
neyman, and  sets  out  for  his  travels. 

When  the  Oe$eU  arrives  at  a  town,  he  goes  fortbwilb  to  the  Hmrbergey  or  spe* 
oially  appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  die  Herberge  Vater^  (inn  father,)  from 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  receive  pat^nal  attentions  and  advice,  shows  him  a  regis- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  slate,  or  blackboard,  on  which  is  inaeribed  t^  name  of  any 
master  wanting  a  hand.  If  the  register  is  a  blank,  and  the  €^e8ell  has  no  casA 
in  purse  from  previous  savings,  he  may  claim  his  Viaticum,  or  traveling  money, 
which  is  either  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  town,  or  from  a  sBbseription  purse 
of  the  trade,  or  made  up  by  small  donations  which  he  gets  at  the  several  worik^* 
shops  of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in  snooession  for  that  purpose;  fai  so  doing, 
he  generally  makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistaooe  by  some  token  which  be 
bears,  or  by  mysteriously  symbolicalical  signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those 
used  in  freemasonry. 

At  Frankfort,  where  trade  af&irs  are  reckoned  to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more 
antiquated  footing  than  elsewhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  proud  company  of 
hair-cutteis  receives  from  a  special  purse  as  much  as  thirty-six  kreuzers,  (one 
shilling ; )  but  this  may  be  accounted  exceptional,  and  in  the  ^nerality  of  oases, 
the  totei  amount  which  a  comnoB  joameyoaan  obtains  by  legitimate  meana,  is  no 
more  than  a  few  pence.  At  all  events,  the  sum  is  definitive ;  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, no  further  sum  can  be  claimed,  and  it  will  be  well  if  tho  next  morning'a 
dawn  sees  our  wanderer  trudging  contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
with  a  boot  sticking  out  at  each  end  of  it,  and  his  faithful  pipe  dangling  at  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  whilst  he  sings  some  cktssieal  ditty  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  Was  a  time  when  tho  industrial  vocabuUry  construed  the  wordfeehten 
as  a  justifiable  kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  di^frace  a  needy  journeyman,  but 
now  it  is  inscribed  in  the  black-book  of  the  police  *,  and  if  a  poor  fellow,  com- 
pelled by  sheer  necessity,  extends  an  anwiUiog  hand  toward  a  stranger,  and  s 
gMnd^arme  espies  him  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  punished  with  arrest,  but  this  iact 
is  noted  down  in  his  pass-book,  and  subjects  him,  wherever  he  goes,  to  be 
watched  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  to  increased  severity  in  case  of  a  repetJtion 
of  the  ofienoe. 

Before  the  journeyman  can  become  a  maUer  in  his  art,  or  profession,  and  fix  his 
abode  as  such  in  a  place  of  his  choice,  a  few  important  steps  remain  to  be  taken.  If  a 
native  of  another  state,  he  must  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  one  of  which  ho  wishes 
to  become  a  denizen  ;  if  merely  of  another  parish,  he  must  still  get  admission  to 
parochial  rights,  wh'ch  are  sometimes  expenmve:  in  every  case,  he  is  required  to 
accomplish  single-handed,  for  strict  inspection  by  the  Prufungs  Csmsttsftoii, 
some  model  piece  of  workmanship,  sufficient  to  ahow,  not  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  as  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  journeymnnship,  but  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  arcana  ntajora  of  his  calling.  If  he  can  follow  vp 
the  display  orally,  with  theoretical  evidence,  he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  forthwith 
to  the  Honorable  Company  of  the  Masters  of  the  Trade. 
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XV.   FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM  OF  INFANT-GABDENS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instrnctive  contributions  to  the 
Loudon  Educational  Exhibition  in  1854,  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
of  Hamburgh,  in  specimens  of  the  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  devised 
bj  Frederick  Froebel,  to  be  used  in  his  system  of  Infant  Garden 
training  and  instruction — which  has  been  introduced  into  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Europe.  We  have  been  waiting  for  the  reception  of  the 
specimens  which  we  ordered,  and  of  copies  of  a  Practical  Guide  for 
their  use,  together  with  some  French  and  German  publications  de- 
scriptive of  the  methods  and  results  of  this  new  system  of  infant 
school,  or  rather,  of  infant-play  instruction — in  order  to  give  an  ex- 
position of  the  subject.  As  our  specimens  and  documents  have  not 
come  to  hand,  we  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  Froebers  system  of 
Infant'Gardens  from  the  National  Society's  Monthly  Paper  for 
November,  1855. 

In  the  list  of  tho»o  who  Id  recent  times  hare  contributed  by  their  energies  and 
self-devotion  to  nuHO  elementary  education  to  its  present  high  standard  of  excel- 
leiMM),  few  names  dtteerve  to  bo  inontioned  with  nioi'o  r^tipcct  and  honor  than  that 
of  Frederick  Froebel,  the  orignislor  of  the  (remiNm  system  of  In&nt-Gardens. 
Impressed  with  the  Idea  that  the  early  training  of  the  mind  should  bo  based  upon 
principles  analogous  to  those  whioh  best  develop  bodily  health  and  strength,  he 
set  himself  to  work  out  a  system  in  which  tho  nutunU  requirements  of  ohiidhood 
should  alone  furnish  th«  gfoandwork  fnr  its  operstiona  And  in  carrying  out 
th<J6e  ideas,  which  it  had  taken  years  of  anxious  thought  to  mature,  he  manifested 
a  determination  of  purpose,  and  practised  a  course  of  self-denial,  equal  to  which 
the  history  of  educatran  can  furnish  but  few  pariUet  instances.  In  the  first  place, 
hb  resicfned  a  hicrative  appointment  at  Berlin,  and  with  very  slender  resources 
established  his  first  infant-school  in  a  cottage  at  Keilhau,  in  Thuringiu.  During 
the  early  stages  of  this  arduous  task,  he  lived  on  potatoes,  bread^  and  water ;  and, 
IB  order  the  more  efftotaally  to  economise  this  humble  fare,  is  said  to  have  chalked 
ont  each  days's  allowance  upon  his  rye-loaves. 

Tho  teaching  of  Froebel  commences  with  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  infant 
manifests  the  pawer  of  re<»eivisg  impressiaDs  from  external  objects.  Certain  ap- 
paratus, or  rather  toys,  are  used  ;  the  expense  of  which  is  extremely  moderate. 
The  6rst  nsed  is  a  box  contatnbg  six  colored  balls,  called  the  "/rsf  gift.^  With 
these  balls  the  child  is  trained  to  exercise  his  limbs  and  use  his  senses.  He 
strertohee  out  his  hand  to  oaleh  th«n,  or  presses  bis  fingers  to  retain  them.  They 
«*xeito  his  cmiosity ;  he  leama  to  disfinguish  their  ^m,  odor,  and  substance ;  and 
hta  eyes  are  fblly  employed  tn  watohing  their  movements.  By  attaching  a  string 
to  the  ball,  nomerom  exerciset  may  be  nerformod,  all  tending  to  call  into  play 
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some  faculty  of  the  child.  Speciiiiena  of  theso  exorcises  are  given  in  a  work  lately 
published,  entitled  A  Practical  Guide  to  ike  English  Kinder  Garten^  {children-n 
garden  ;)  and  a  school  conducted  on  Froebers  system  may  bu  soen  in  opt^ration, 
on  any  Tuesday  morning,  fi-om  eleven  to  one,  at  32  Tavistock  Place,  (liondon.; 
This  first  English  Infant-Garden  was  founded  by  tlic  authors  of  the  Practical 
Guide,  M.  and  Madame  Rongc,  to  whom  we  venture  to  refer  those  who  are 
sufficiently  mtercstcd  in  the  subject  to  undertake  a  visit  to  their  establishment  on 
the  day  above  mentioned. 

From  the  colored  balls  wo  proceed  to  the  '*  second  gift,^^  which  is  a  small  box 
containing  a  ball,  a  stick,  a  string,  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  ^  the  two  Iatt4?r  perforated 
so  as  to  allow  the  stick  and  string  to  be  fixed  into  them.  With  these  a  variety  of 
motions  can  be  produced,  which,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  verbally. 
Here,  again,  the  Practical  Guide  will  assist  the  teacher;  numerous  pictorial 
illustrations  being  given  in  it  of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  second  gift  *'  may  be 
used. 

The  '*  third  gift ''  is  a  set  of  eight  equal  cubes,  made  to  fit  into  a  box.  These 
eight  cubes  may,  of  course,  be  placed  so  as  to  form  one  single  cube  eight  times  as 
largo  as  any  one  of  them. 

*^  The  child  is  first  taught  to  invert  the  box,  after  drawing  out  a  small  part  of 
the  lid  ;  secondly,  to  draw  out  the  lid  entirely  and  lift  up  the  box :  he  then  finds 
the  cuIh3  complete,  and  is  allowed  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  his  mind  ;  bo  may 
divide  it  into  two,  four,  or  eight  equal  parts,  place  them  upon  each  other,  lay  them 
side  by  side,  count  them,  or  arrange  them  in  a  thousond  different  ways,  to  suit  his 
inclination.  After  a  time  he  will  examine  them  more  carefully  ;  he  will  see  that 
each  has  the  same  form,  number  of  faocs,  edges,  corners,  as  the  whole  ;  ho  will 
learn  to  distinguish  their  number,  size,  form,  position,  order,  and  arrangement ; 
ho  will  learn  the  true  meaning  of  up,  down,  here,  there,  this,  that,  these,  those, 
above,  below,  under,  over,  upon,  underneath,  within,  without,  large,  small,  &c." 

*'In  the  ^^  fourth  gift,"  one  large  cube  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  by 
being  cut  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  parts  are  parallelopipeds  intead  of  cubes. 
Tliis  gift,  though  apparently  similar  to  the  previous  one,  will  be  found  on  ckwer 
observation  to  afford  tlie  child  a  greater  variety  of  combinations  than  the  cubes. 
It  is  remarked  by  Madame  Ronge,  tliat  *^  the  parts  in  this  gift  oontain  a  greater 
amount  of  surface  than  the  cubes,  and  are  capable  of  enclosing  a  still  greater 
amount  of  space,  a  far  greater  variety  of  objects  may  be  represented — objects 
more  lofty  and  spacious.  An  endless  variety  of  crosses,  monuments,  tablets^ 
columns,  and  towers  may  bo  made ;  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in  the  plates. 
With  these  erections  many  important  historical  events  may  be  associated,  which 
a  well  trained  teacher  will  ever  have  at  command." 

The  ^^ fifth  and  sixth  gifts"  are  extensions  of  the  third  and  fourth.  In 
the  third,  the  cube  is  made  up  of  eight  smaller  ones,  while  in  the  fifth  it  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  throe  of  which  are  further  divided  into  halves, 
and  three  into  quarters.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  tho  increased  number  of  parts, 
by  which  more  extended  operations  can  be  carried  on ;  and  the  introductioa  of 
triangular  forms,  by  which  a  greater  variety  of  buildings,  articles  of  famiture^  &c., 
can  be  constructed,  and  more  advanced  exercises  in  number  and  form  given.  ITie 
"  sixth  gift "  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  "  fourth  "  as  the  "  fifth  "  does  to 
the  "  third,"  and  by  its  aid  all  tho  exercises  given  under  the  "  fourtli "  this  may 
be  carried  out  to  a  far  g^reater  extent. 

One  use  of  the  cubes  ought  to  be  specially  alluded  to,  ^nz. :  their  emplojfinetit  ia 
teaching  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.    Illustrations  are  given  in  the  Practical 
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Ouide  to  the  English  Kinder  Qarten^  including  exercises  in  the  Simple  Rnlcs, 
Fractions,  Proportion,  Square  Root,  <Src.  The  practical  utility  of  these  exercises 
with  ihe  oubes,  in  conveying  to  children  correct  notions  of  tlic  first  principles  of 
number,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreoiatcd. 

The  suooecding  ^'  gifts,"  which,  however,  are  not  numerically  described  like 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  consist  of  bundles  of  small  sticks, 
soaked  pees,  flat  sticks  for  plaiting ;  paper  for  folding,  cutting,  and  plaiting ;  and 
slates,  engraved  in  the  form  of  a  net  of  equal  squares,  for  drawing.  With  the 
sticks,  which  represent  ready-made  straight  lines,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce forms  with  which  he  is  aoquamtcd,  such  as  crosses,  stars,  patterns  for  gardens, 
seats,  gables  of  houses,  and  at  length  whole  elevations  of  houses,  churches,  &c. ; 
and  when  he  has  acquired  dexterity  in  laying  the  sticks  in  different  directious,  for 
the  pnr|)0se  of  representing  these  varied  objects,  the  sod  poos  nre  given  to  him, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unite  the  sticks  more  permanently  together.  The  sticks 
might  bo  joined  together  by  cUiy ;  but  the  softened  pea  is  undoubtedly  a  cleaner 
and  neater  material. 

Time  and  space  forbid  any  thing  more  than  a  ni  ^re  allusion  to  the  musical, 
gymnastic  exercises,  the  intimations  of  natural  and  artiiieial  movements,  and  other 
•amusements,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  Kinder  Garten  time-tnble. 
The  brief  outline  which  has  been  given  can  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
methods  which  are  employed  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  for  combining  amuse- 
ment with  instruction. 

**  The  Practical  Ouide  to  the  English  Kinder  Oarten,*^  price  Is,  6d., 
can  be  procured  through  Trubner  &  Co.,  12,  Paternoster  Row.  The 
Kinder  Garten  Toys  can  be  obtained  at  the  following  prices : — 

£  9.  d. 

First  Gift, 2  6  each. 

Second  Gift, 16      " 

ThirdGift, 0  6      " 

Fourth  Gift, 0  6      " 

Fifth  Gift, 19      " 

Sixth  Gift, 19      " 

Plaiting  Sticks, 0  3  per  dozen. 

Paper  Plaiting  Box, 1  6  each. 
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Xri.    EDrCATIONAL  IHTElUflSRCB  AND  HISCELLAirr. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  July  Number  of  the  Journal,  more  than  one  hundred 
Colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  man>.more  Academical 
Institutions  for  Boys  and  Girls,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  State  Teachers, 
and  other  Educational  Associations,  have  held  their  anniversary  festivals. 
W^  intended  to  have  given  a  summary  of  the  "  Commencement  Exercises" 
in  the  leading  Colleges  of  the  country,  but  the  illness  of  the  editor  for  the 
last  three  weeks  has  prevented  any  attention  being  paid  to  the  material  col- 
lected for  this  department  of  the  Journal. 

American  Atsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  held  its  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  commencing  on  the  12th  and  adjourning  on  the 
15th  of  August.  The  introductory  discourse  was  given  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  the  "  Magnitude  of  the  Educational  Interetts  of  the  United  States" 
which  was  followed  by  another  address  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  **  Extension 
of  the  System  and  Agencies  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States,*  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Association,  on 
»*  Reformatory  Education;"  by  Pres.  Tappan,  on  ^*  John  Milton,  and  his 
Educational  Views;"  by  Pres.  White,  of  Wabash  College,  *•  On  the  Infiw 
ence  of  Popular  Education  on  Religion  ;"  by  D.  Bethune  Duffield.of  Detroit» 
"On  the  Duty  of  the  State  in  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth  ;"  by 
Prof.  I.  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College,  **  On  the  Incoming  Age  :  its  Educa- 
tional Necessities  and  Means;"  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  **On 
the  Character  and  Extent  of  the  Education  for  which  the  State  should  make 
provision;"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  ** Athe- 
nian and  American  Sophists;"  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  do.,  "On  the  Claims  of 
Common  Schools;"  by  Prof  Welch,  of  State  Normal  School,  "On  a  higher 
order  of  Instruction  than  we  now  have. 

The  American  Institute  op  Instruction,  held  its  Twenty-Seventh  An- 
nual Meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  commencing  on  the  19th  and  adjourn* 
ing  on  the  2dd  of  August.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Remarks  by  the 
President,  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  of  Providence,  "On  the  Progress  of  Ed* 
ucation  since  the  formation  of  the  Institute  ;"  Addresses  were  made  by  Pres. 
Walker,  of  Harvard  College,  "On  the  Development  of  the  School  System  of 
MMsachusetts;"  by  Prof.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  "On  the  Claims  of 
Ancient  Classics;"  by  Prof.  Shcrwin,  of  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
"On  the  Claims  of  Science  in  an  American  System  of  Education;"  by  John 
Kneeland,  of  the  Washington  High  School,  Roxbury,  "On  Objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  Teaching;"  by  Prof.  W.  Russell,  "On  an  eietension  of  the  Ope^ 
rations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;"  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  Am- 
herst, "On  the  Study  of  Mental  Philosophy  ;"  by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell 
"On  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Learning,  and  its  Influence  on  Labor;"  by 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  "On  the  Home  and  Parental  Element  in  Public  Edu- 
cation" ;  and  by  Bishop  Clarke,  of  R.  I.,  "On  the  Education  required  by 
the  Times"  The  topics  presented  and  suggested  by  the  lecturers,  were 
freely  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Nobkal  Schools,  was 
held  after  the  adjournment  of  the  American  Institute  at  Springfield. 
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No.  VII.— DECEMBER,'  1856. 
I.    GRADATION  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WITH  SPEOAL  BEFERENCB  TO  OTTIES  AKD  LABGE  VILLAGES. 


There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as 
well  as  great  hinderances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 
be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 
the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 
pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar  tem- 
peraments of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 
requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  same 
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teacher,  and  which  can  never' be  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They'  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  be  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is 
aching  from  suppressed  aqtivity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  largo  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — ^from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — ^from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis* 
factory,  one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  wluch  he  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closenesa  of  attention  and  abetrac- 
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lion  of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  cares, — from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  aAer 
(lay,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  different  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  tennination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  afler  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state. 
The  new  teacher  is  a.8tranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  ;  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach 
from  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre^ 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers^  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  wouid  in* 
volve  any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  uttei  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  uttei 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  Ji6ne  of  thena 
trained  t^  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  actiag  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  -  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  excep- 
tion, among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions;  and  if 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  otbeis  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  aod  because  the 
minds  oi  joow  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  eack  day,  left 
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to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  infla- 
ences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cations, and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  efiectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.   Those  who  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  num- 
bers will  authorize  it,  one  schodl.     These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.     Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
moted from  a  school  of  a  l9wer  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  thp^any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
their  studies.     The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  difierent  prog- 
ress in  difierent  branches.     He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.     By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
dififercnt  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  less  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.     Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.     A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.     This 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.    In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.   Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.     Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.     The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily^  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;   and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
ful motive  to  efiort. 
I  Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 

I  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individual  examination,  and  pracii- 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
u)  each  individual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one- fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  struggle  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  o|  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  division 
of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
tions, can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
he  does  not  mas^-^r  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
every  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend. 

In  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  influence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

1.  Every  town  should  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  dififerent 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re« 
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siding  within  their  respective  limita — irrespective  of  any  territoria] 
division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

2.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  be  recognized,  and  every 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  should 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
tlie  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  yillage,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  more  schools 
of  different  grades  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  established,  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts. 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoining 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondary 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  provided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  when  their  number  will 
admit  of  it.  These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  villa- 
ges, in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and 
having  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  to 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.  The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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tion,  and  tbe  place  where  the  manners  and  personal  habits  of  children 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  fre- 
quently ^an  with  older  pupils.  To  teach  these  schools  properly, — 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity, 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-excitinf  the  nervous 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedience, — to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way 
and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  or 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  in 
the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school." 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district,  primar3f 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  atid  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

2.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application.  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language, — in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  \nonths  in  the  year, 
until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
givex%in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinaril}''  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firmness,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  tlie  niornl  character  and  manners. 
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Schools  of  this  grade  should  be  furnished  with  class-rooms  for  reci- 
tations, and  if  large,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  Schools  should  repeive  pupils  from  schools  of  the  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  modi- 
fied according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district — a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatory 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thought, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.  All  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the 
highest  ^ade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with- 
out being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.  In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School ;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year ; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  then  the  system 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  children.  ^ 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  with  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  a 
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schoo]  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regularly, 
or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend 
exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  There  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
scholars,  in  a  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
village. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
villages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose 
school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  after  life,  the  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions, collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
different  towns, — these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  (he  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,"  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  an^  vulgar  speech,  alluring, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the  public 
schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to 
those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so- 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  tbe 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enter-^ 
prise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  cities 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  field  of 
home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly 
religious  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  hu- 
manizing games,  sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  &c^  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qualified  by  age, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combined 
efibrts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — ^these  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  ed- 
ucation, economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

[Tlie  foregoing  conaiderationg  respecting  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  gather- 
ing children  of  differing  ages  and  attainments  in  the  same  school-room*  the 
principles  of  classification  to  be  regarded  in  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools, 
and  the  supplementary  agencies  of  christian  charity  which  should  be  aided  out 
of  the  public  means,  as  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  in  every  large 
city  and  crowded  neighborhood — were  first  embodied  by  the  author  in  1838  as 
a  part  of  an  Address,  wliich  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  in  dischaige  of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  (Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut, in  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  that  State.  It  has  been  printed  in 
various  educational  documents  prepared  by  him  since,  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties,  and  repeated  substantially  in  over  fifiy  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  was  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  introduced  into  the  Journal,  because  the  general  views  herein 
presented,  are  still  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cities  and  villages.] 
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IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


We  continue  and  complete  so  far  as  our  material  will  enable  us  to 
do,  in  this  number  an  exposition  of  the  condition  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  each  State,  with  the  means  and  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  as  set  forth  in  official  and  legislative  documents  and  ad- 
dresses, principally  in  1855-56. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  present  a  similar  exposition  of  the 
practical  working,  and  prospects  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in 
the  principal  Cities  of  each  state. 

We  have  abstained  from  making  any  comments  on  the  statistics 
and  suggestions  contained  in  these  extracts — preferring  that  our  rea- 
ders should  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  agencies  which  are  ap- 
plied for  their  improvement 

As  an  extra  edition  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  printed, 
we  have  embodied  in  this  article  the  extracts  contained  in  our  Septem- 
ber number  on  the  same  subject  We  shall  give  our  subscribers  more 
than  an  equivalent  in  additional  matter. 

ALABA^U. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  [W.  F.  Perky,]  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
*      oama^  to  the  Governor y  Oct.  1,  1855.    36  pages. 

This  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Snpermtendent  of  Education,  and  is  confined  to 
an  account  of  preliminary  operations. 

DiFrfcuLTiBs  IN  ORGANIZING  AN  EFnciBNT  SYSTEM.  The  boilding  np  of  an 
efficient  educational  system,  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  cii*cnm8tances  of  a 
large  community,  has  never  been  accomplished,  hitherto,  but  by  the  patient,  un- 
remitting eSoTta  of  successive  years.  The  experience  of  other  states  abundantly 
proves  that  liberal  appropriations  and  legislative  enactments  can  not,  of  them- 
selves, impart  to  such  a  system  that  vitality  and  energy  which  are  essential  to  its 
ultimate  success.  It  must  rely  mainly  for  theso  upon  enlightened  pubHc  opinion, — 
upon  a  rational,  all-pervading  interest  on  the  subject,  which  springs  not  up  spon- 
taneously or  from  sudden  impulse,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  a  sort  of  process  of 
education,  by  which  the  whole  people  are  brought  to  esteem  the  proper  training 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  as  their  paramount  duty  and  highest  earthly 
oonoern. 

Educational  Funds.  The  two  funds  placed  nilder  his  control,  under  the 
genera]  title  of  Educational  Fund,  were  created  at  different  times,  were  subject  to 
different  laws,  and  sustained  different  relations.  One  was  the  property  of  the 
State,  consolidated  and  unchanging  in  amount ;  the  other  belonged  to  the  town- 
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ships  in  their  individual  capacity,  distributed  among  them  in  all  possible  amounts, 
rtingiug  from  a  few  cents  per  annum  to  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  was  con- 
stantly accumulating.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  was  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks;  another  and  much  the  larger  was  in  the  treasurv;  a  third,  in 
the  form  of  sixteenth  section  notes,  was  found  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  scattered  over  the  State  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  withhold 
under  special  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  unite  these  two  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  general  sys- 
tem of  accounts  which  would  do  full  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none, 
cost  an  amount  of  thought  and  labor,  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect, 
and  which  few,  perhaps,  can  now  realize. 

Visitation  by  Sdpbrintekdent.  The  superintendent  has  thus  far  found  time 
to  traverse  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  of  the  counties,  generaUy  delivering  two  ad- 
dresses in  each,'  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  remainder  before  his  term 
of  office  expires.  These  visits,  thougn  hurried,  and  often  unavoidably  made  at  the 
most  unfavorable  times  for  obtaining  audiences,  and  enlisting  public  attention,  are 
believed  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Results  op  Personal  Observation.  That  which  most  prominently  strikes 
the  attention  of  one  favored  with  such  a  field  of  observation,  is  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  ever  to  accomplish  what  all  acknow^ledge 
to  be  desirable — a  general  difi'usion  of  knowledsre. 

Alabama,  it  is  true,  can  point  with  just  pride  to  her  oolleses  and  hi^  schools, 
her  institutes  and  academies.  Perhaps  in  no  State  of  the  South  have  mdividual 
citizens  and  communities  exhibited  more  liberality  of  sentiment.  No  where  have 
greater  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  been  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education.  The  undersigned  would  be  the  last  to  stifle  such  sentiments,  or  to  dis- 
parage the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  those  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The 
melancholy  reflection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself,  that  three-fourths  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  have  hitherto  either  gone  without  instruction  entirely,  or  have  been 
crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  schooUhouses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  black-boards,  often  without  the  necessary  text-books,  and  still 
oftener  without  competent  teachers. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  arrogance  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem has  supplied  ail  these  wants.  It  has  certainly  imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  common  school  operations  of  the  State.  It  has  increased  tne  attendance  upon 
most  of  the  schools  previously  kept  up,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many, 
where  none  before  existed.  But  the  improvement  thus  far,  is  in  the  extent  to 
which  educational  facilities  have  been  diffused,  rather  than  in  me  character  o£  Hie 
facilities  themselves.  The  increase  of  the  school  fund  may  have  crowded  the 
houses,  but  it  has  not  always  dispelled  blank  cheerlessness  from  its  old  dominion. 
It  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policv  which  controls  men  under  an  increase 
of  private  gains— to  pull  down  the  old  barns  and  build  greater.  It  has  added 
large]  V  to  the  demand  for  teachers'  services;  but  it  has  not  imparted  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  mighty  field  or  labor.  "  Owls  and 
bats  "  are  still  employed  "to  teach  young  eagles  how  to  fly,  because  they  will 
work  cheap." 

There  is  another  conviction  to  which  the  undersigned  has  been  forced  by  exten-  « 
sive  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  tiie  masses  of  tiie  people.  It  is  that  the 
present  educational  movement  is  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — ^that  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  minority,  are  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  all  judicious 
measures  for  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  system  already  in  existence. 

Reasons  for  Perseverance.  The  following  propositions  are,  in  conclusion, 
respectfully  submitted,  as  containing  some  of  the  more  prominent  considerations 
in  tiivor  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  that  line  of  policy  by  the  State : 

1.  The  intervention  and  efibrt  of  society  in  its  or^mzed  political  capacity,  con- 
stitutes the  onlv  means  by  which  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  ever  be 
secured.  Neitner  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  present, 
reveal  any  other  agency  adequate  to  its  accomplishment.  The  question  ofa  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  such  effort  here,  amounts  to  a  direct  issue  between 
general  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  wide  spread,  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
other. 

2.  No  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  great  olnect  exists 
in  Alabama,  which  have  not  been  encountered  and  triumphed  over  in  other  States- 
Indeed  the  achievements  of  the  present  year  will  challenge  comparison  with  what 
has  ever  been  accomplished,  elsewhere,  with  the  same  means  and  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

8.  General  intelligence  and  virtue  are  included  in  the  very  idea  of  a  govern 
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ment  where  the  peqple  are  the  great  depoeitories  of  power,  and  the  ultimate  tribu- 
nal to  which  all  questions  of  national  policy  are  referred.  '*  They  who  govern, 
most  know  how  to  govem;  and  they  who  govern  rightly  must  themselves  be 
right.*'    Mr.  Mansfield  sa^,  "  There  is  a  positive  antagonism  between  the  posses- 


one  of  the  founders  of  the  government,  and  the  great  republican  philosopher  of  his 
day.  Mr.  JeffeisoUf  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Yancey,  January  16, 1816.  uses  this  Ian* 
guage:  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  imd  never  will  be.  The  functionaries  of  every  govern- 
ment  have  propensities  to  command  at  will,  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  con- 
stituents. There  is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  peopie  themselves;  nor 
can  they  be  safe  with  them,  without  information.  When  the  press  is  free  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe." 

4.  Aside  from  the  overwhelming  motives  of  self-preservation,  which  apply  to 
nations  as  to  individuals,  every  consideration  of  sound  domestic  economy  demands 
at  the  hands  of  government  a  liberal  encouragement  of  the  means  of  education. 
The  State  that  scatters  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge  most  profusely,  will  ever 
reap  the  richest  harvest  of  golden  fruit,  In  the  increased  thrift  and  industry,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  its  people. 

6.  And  finally,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  for  the  government 
to  assess  upon  each  individual  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  me  children 
of  the  community,  up  to  such  a  point,  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lives,  and  the  well-being  of  society  require. 

To  perfect  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  the  Superintendent  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  single  Commissioner  instead  of  the  Board,  for  each  County;  the 
publication  at  the  capitol  of  a  Monthly  Educational  Journal ;  the  holding  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  SchooL 

ARKANSAS. 
We  have  received  no  school  document,  official  or  legislative,  rektive  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Fifth  Awnual  RmoH  of  (he  8iq}eriiUendent  of  PtMie  Jnairuetiom  [Paul  E.  Hnbbe] 
of  the  Stale  of  OaUforiwu    January  17, 1866. 

CoNDmoK  OF  Public  SEKTiMmrr.    Public  sentiment  was  never  more  thor- 
oughly aroused  than  at  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  education,  x 
From'the  Colorado  to  the  Klamath,  from  the  Nevada  Alps  to  the  ocean,  the  most 
distinguished  citisens  of  this  State  are  laboring  to  extend  the  influence  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  common  school. 

With  this  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  we  are, 
in  respect  to  common  school  education,  not  only  very  far  in  arrear  to  our  Atiantic 
brethren,  but  also  to  civilized  Europe,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  this  great  effort  was  more  imperiously 
called  for. 

School  Fumd.  We  are  nominally  possessed  of  a  large  school  property,  but 
practically  do  not  receive  enough  income  to  pay  the  salanes  of  three  hundred  and 
six  teachers  for  two  weeks'  work  in  the  six  months  of  their  labor,  for  which  the 
small  sum  of  $38,269.60  was  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the 
1st  instant,  being  the  entire  income  to  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  past  half 
year. 

School  Attrndakcb.  The  Annual  Report  from  this  deprtment  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1855,  held  this  language ;  "  Three-fourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
^wing  up  devoid  of  learning  to  read  or  write."  "  So  far  from  expecting  a  future 
mcrease  proportioned  to  the  imminent  wants  of  this  sreat  community,  it  is  evident 
that  without  radical  and  positive  change  in  the  supplies,  by  legislative  action,  we 
shall  have  a  meager  return  for  the  present  year  from  the  schools,  many  of  which 
are  now  beine  abandoned  for  lack  of  support"  The  Legislature  of  1855,  did  not 
extend  the  aid  solicited  from  this  department,  and  many  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  support.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco^  where  the  effort  to  sus- 
tain common  schools  nas  deservedly  won  her  a  world-wide  reputation,  (and  as  a 
natural  consequence  amid  all  her  disasters,  put  her  bonds  at  a  premium,)  in  that 
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city  there  if  a  ddly  average  of  2,988  children  reported  out  of  school;  and  in  the 
county  districts  of  San  Francisco,  forty-five  onl v  of  foar  hundred  and  nine  are  in 
the  0cnool.  In  Stockton,  nearly  one-half  are  in  daily  average  attendance.  Sacra- 
mento City,  two  in  five;  and  Marysville,  but  one  in  three — ^no  doubt  in  manycaaes 
owing  to  the  wilful  neglect  (if  so  mild  a  term  can  properly  be  used,)  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  In  some  places,  as  will  appear  by  the  appendix,  but  one  in  seven 
are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school. 

Of  the  26,170  resident  children  reported,  6.422  form  the  daily  avemge  attend- 
ance at  the  common  schools.  The  private  sctiools  will  not  probably  increase  the 
number  beyond  7,000  in  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  19,000?  Th^y  are 
under  the  charge  of  this  department,  subject  to  legislative  action. 


School  Lamds.    It  Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  talk  about  our  great  resources  in 

Kublic  school  property,  whilst  no  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  it  from 
)ss,  much  less  to  realize  the  income  due  from  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  survey  and  pre-emption,  (March  8d,  1858,) 
provides,  that  two  sections  of  every  thuty-siz,  when  surveyed,  be  set  apart  for  the 
school  purposes  of  ^e  township. 

Of  the  600,000  acres  donated  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  April  ith,  1841,  and 
diverted  by  our  Constitution  to  school  purposes,  the  greater  part  remains  undis- 
posed of. 

The  aid  to  the  University  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  established,  from  lands 
donated  by  the  General  Government,  like  that  from  nearly  all  the  school  lands, 
continues  a  deferred  hope,  upon  which  the  mind  may  look  at  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  to  realise  little  else  than  the  clouds  that  environ  it. 

Sbminart  Lands.    The  Seminary  lands  awaitinr  only  the  U.  S.  surveys,  to  be 

f\illy  and  conclusively  located,  I  recommend  to  be  pTacea  at  once  under  the  entire 
title,  control,  aijd  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  which  I 
can  not  doubt  th^  Legislature  will  provide  for  at  an  early  day,  in  "  An  Act  to  ea- 
tabllsh  the  California  State  University." 

School  Law.  We  have  no  free  school  system.  Cities  are  emjsowered,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  raise  means,  and^  to  a  certain  extent,  maintain  free  schools. 
The  counties  may  or  may  not  levy  a  limited  tax,  to  maintain  schools,  depending 
upon  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  board  that  has  done  more  good  m 
checking  extravagant  county  expenditures^tiian  was  anticipated,  even  by  the  best 
friends  of  the  supervisory  system ;  but  with  heavy  old  county  debts  too  often 
pressing  upon  them,  they  are  timid,  and  too  frequently  parsimonious  in  respect  to 
the  schools.  In  some  densely  settled  counties,  no  tax  whatever  has  been  levied 
for  school  purposes ;  moreover  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  for  school  expendi- 
ture of  Uie  county,  is  not  as  thorough  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  could  be 
desired,  otherwise  the  returns  to  this  department  would  be  more  explicit  and 
satisfactory. 

School  Books.  Immediately  upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  a  uniform  series  of  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  recommendation  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  Superintendent 
has  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  books  designated  comprised  the  very  latest  and 
most  improved  works  used  in  the  Atlantic  States;  but  our  bookstores  were  so 
crowded  with  the  refuse  books  thrown  out  at  the  East,  at  low  prices  there,  at  least, 
that  the  most  valuable  works,  adapted  to  the  advanced  progress  of  the  common 
school  system,  could  scarcely  be  had. 

Sectarian  Action.  The  Superintendent  has  no  adequate  power  under  tiie 
existing  law.  to  check  as  should  oe  done,  any  sectarian  bias  or  control,  exercised 
upon  the  public  schools.  A  sectarian  war  is  in  embryo,  which  if  not  quieted  at 
once,  will,  combined  with  other  causes,  produce  a  hngering  death,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  popular  education  in  this  State.  The  rejection  of  well  quaiiflod  teach- 
ers at  one  time,  because  of  their  religious  faith,  produces  a  reacting  opposite  ex- 
treme at  another  time,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  sects  become  excited  to  have 
their  own  members  used  as  teachers,  and  their  own  churches  as  school  houses. 
This  is  all  wrong,  aud  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Dbkominational  Colleges.  Whilst  we  thus  maintain  intact,  steadily  bat 
firmly,  the  proper  administration  of  the  common  school  system,  let  us  not  under- 
value the  efiforts  making  by,  emphatically,  the  good  men  of  our.  land,  in  rearing 
colleges  worthy  the  support  of  the  State,  tnough  established  by  religious  influence 
and  controlled*  by  relieious  dommation.  Three  colleges  have  been  chartered  in 
accordance  with  law  during  the  past  year :  one  at  Santa  Clara,  under  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Society;  one  at  Oakland,  undercharge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  at  San  Jose,  under  core  of  those  who  profess  the  Catholic  faith.    They 
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•re  all  straggling  in  their  infancy,  bnt  destined  to  much  good.    I  recommend  that 
a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  to  each  of  these  coUeges. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Report  of  the  SupermtendetU  of  Ommon  Schoob  [John  D.  Philbrick]  to  (he  Gen- 
eral Anembly,  ifay,  1856.    198  pages. 

This  document,  besides  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent,  embraces  an 
Appendix  of  great  value,  viz.,  Reports  of  Visits  and  Educational  Lectures  by 
Agents  appointed  by  the  Superintendent;  Extracts  from  School  Visitors  (Local 
Committee  of  Supervision)  Reports;  An  Educational  Tract — a  Teacher's  Appeal 
to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils;  Circular  to  School  Visitors  respecting  certain  propo- 
sed changes  in  the  School  Laws;  An  Argument  for  Free  Schools  from  Horace 
Jlann*s  Tenth  Report  as  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  Places  ^ 
and  Descriptions  of  School-houses;  Specimens  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Schools;  Inquiries  addressed  to  School  Visitors;  Tables  of  Returns  by  School  Vis- 
itors; List  of  Teachers*  Conventions  or  Institutes  held  in  Connecticut  since  1858. 

Labobb  or  SuPEBiMTRMDBNT.  Those  include  personal  attention  and  teaching 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  preparation  for  and  conducting  eight  Teachers*  Institutes; 
delivering  addresses  in  different  counties;  answering  questions  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  School  Law;  deciding  claims  for  payment  of  public  money  forfeited; 
consulting  with  tehchers  and  committees ;  assisting  in  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  and  in  editing  of  the  Common  School  Journal.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  health  of  the  Superintendent  should  have  broken  down  under  these  man- 
ifold and  arduous  labors. 

Teacbbbs*  iNBTrruTES.  Eight  Institutes  were  held,  one  in  each  county,  with 
an  attendance  of  735  members.  The  added  experience  and  observation  of  another 
year  tend  to  confirm  the  favorable  opmion  I  have  heretofore  entertained  in  relation 
to  Teachers*  Institutes.  If  rightly  conducted,  they  are  instruments  of  much  good, 
not  only  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  but  also  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
meet.  A  recent  writer  has,  very  appropriately  I  think,  called  them  ^  distributing 
offices,*'  by  means  of  which  the  various  improvements  in  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement are  disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  State. 

State  Normal  School.  This  institution  has  continued  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  each  year  adds  to  the  convic- 
tion that  its  establishment  was  the  result  of  a  trae  foresi^t  During  the  last 
winter,  the  number  in  attendance  was  unusually  large,  bemg  one  hundred  and 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  making  themselves  eminently  useftil 
as  teacners,  and  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best  graded 
schools. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  teachers  employed  within  the 
State  have  been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  members  of  tne  State  Normal 
School,  and  many  of  these  liave  given  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Educatiohal  Tracts.  About  1000  copies  of  an  excellent  Tract  on  the  con- 
solidation of  districts,  was  printed  and  circulated  gratuitously.  Nearly  5000  cop- 
ies of  another  Tract,  entitled  **  A  Teacher*s  appeal  to  the  parents  of  nis  pupils,** 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  at  a  trifling  charge. 

It  was  thought  that  these  little  messengers,  if  sent  abroad,  would  find  an  audi- 
ence with  many  who  would  not,  otherwise,  ^ve  a  listening  ear  or  lend  a  co-opera- 
ting hand  in  behalf  of  the  mat  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Having  great  confldenceln  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  upon  the  people, 
I  would  most  respeotfuliy  and  earnestly  urge  that  a  reasonable  sum  may  m  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  avail  myself,  still  more  extensively, 
of  tnis  great,  but  effectual,  way  of  awakening  mterest  and  securing  right  action. 

Oomcoir  School  Journal.  The  Journal  has  been  regularly  published  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  several  numbers  have  been  sent  to  the  actmg  School  Visit- 
ors in  the  various  localities,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  the  General 
Assembly.  I  am  oonfirmed  hi  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  highly  hnportant  and  useftd 
auxiliary  in  the  edueaticaal  departaient.    Going,  as  it  does,  Into  every  School 
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Society  of  the  State,  it  proves  a  higlily  valuable  medimn  for  the  diffoaion  of  intel- 
ligence in  relation  to  schools,  methods  of  teaching,  &c. 

if  an  appropriation  fthould  be  made  whereby  a  copy  of  the  Journal  could  be  sent 
to  every  school  District  within  the  limits  of  the  btate,  1  feel  convinced  that  the 
result  would  be  so  favorable  and  extensive,  as  to  afford  ample  assurance  that  the 
investment  was  a  judicious  one. 

Educational  Lkctdres.  The  provision  whereby  the  Superintendent  is  au- 
thorized to  cause  an  address,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  in  each  of  the 
School  Societies  of  the  State,  is  deemed  a  very  important  one,  ana  eminently  cal- 
culated  to  diffuse  correct  ideas  and  to  awaken  an  mtercst  ou  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whatever  efforts  shall  tend  to  bring  the  j^reat  and  important  interests  of 
popular  education  directly  before  the  minds  or  the  people,  and  cause  them  to 
renect  upon  the  subject,  cannot  fail  of  producing  highly  benencial  results. 

Teachers.  A  good  school  is  the  product  of  the  combined  and  harmonious 
operation  of  various  sgencies.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  teacher, 
BO  that  the  apparently  extravagant  maxim,  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  ** 
is  essentially  true.  The  teacher  is  to  the  school  as  the  engineer  to  the  engine— tiie 
master  to  tne  vessel — the  commander  to  the  army.  School^honse,  text-books, 
apparatus,  classification,  attendance,  supervisory  officers,  may  possess  every 
requisite  of  excellence,  and  vet,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  teacher,  the  school  may 
be  bnt  a  name.  No  good  instruction  will  be  given,  no  good  habits  formed,  no 
moral  or  mental  discipline  imparted,  no  desire  for  knowledee  inspired,  and  all  the 
costly  and  careful  preparation  for  education,  will  avail  but  little  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher.  On  the  contrar}*,  the  accomplished  teacher  will  almost 
create  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  Pupils  can  not  come  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  bettered.  His  power  and  skill  will  turn  the  very  defect- 
iveness of  the  means  employed,  into  the  means  of  improvement. 

Compensation  of  Teachers.  Galled  to  perform  duties  of  the  most  arduous, 
responsible  and  important  nature,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  rate  of  compensation 
as  great  as  the  same  talents  and  devotion  would  secure  in  any  other  department. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any  degree  of  extravagance  on  this  point, 
but  would  simply  contend  that  if  the  business  of  training  the  immortal  mind  is  as 
important  as  any  other,  then  the  inducements  for  those  who  engage  in  the  work 
should  be  equal  to  those  held  out  in  any  other  department  of  labor. 

The  average  wages  of  female  teachers,  is  about  $17  per  month,  from  which,  if 
we  deduct  $2.50  per  week  for  board,  we  shall  have  only  $7  for  the  poor  teacher 
in  return  for  four  weeks  of  earnest  and  devoted  labor.  And,  I  would  ask  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  citizens  of  our  State,  if  this  looks  like  true  liberality  or  true 
wisdom  ?  Will  this  small  rate  of  compensation  secure  a  high  order  of  talent  ? 
Will  it  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  essential  for  a  proper  course 
of  preparatory  training  ? 

Co-operation  with  Teachers.  However  important  and  weighty  the  teach- 
er*s  duties  and  responsibilities  may  be,  and  however  faithfully  they  may  be  met. 
they  can  never  compensate  for  deficiency  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens.  I 
have  time  now  only^  to  designate  a  few  particulars  in  which  parents  may  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  m  the  great  work  of  education,  and  thus  indicate  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  importance  of  their  vocation. 

1,  By  securing  the  constant  and  seasonable  attendance  of  pupils. 

2.  By  a  reasonable  compensation  to  teachers,  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered. 
8.  By  a  seasonable  and  full  supply  of  the  necessary  text  books,  ana  all  necessary 

apparatus. 

4.  By  encoura^ng  in  the  pupils  habits  of  diligence  and  obedience. 

5.  By  cultivating  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  teachers. 

6.  By  visiting  the  schools. 

ScHooi^nousBs.  The  school-house  everywhere  stands  out  as  the  symbol  and 
exponent  of  education.  It  is  a  visible  and  palpable  index  of  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  subject  Where  there  is  not  sufHcient  interest  to  build  a  »>od  school-house, 
it  is  idle  to  look  in  that  place  for  other  elements  of  a  good  school.  If  the  old  house 
as  it  was,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  is  thought  to  be  good 
enough,  the  old  price  for  teachers  is  good  enough,  the  same  old  books  are  good 
enough,  four  months  schooling  a  year  is  enongh. 

During  the  year  forty-one  new  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
$120,000.  In  some  of  the  districts  where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  triumphed,  and 
the  old  structure  has  f^iven  place  to  the  new,  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  energy 
has  been  exhibited,  rising  almost  to  heroism.  In  one,  fifteen  meetings  were  warned 
in  succession,  before  the  victory  was  achieved.    Scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
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-which  does  not  contain  some  pennrioas  individuals,  who  will  seize  upon  any  pre- 
text to  oppose  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  for  a  school-house.  Though  the  rights  of 
such  persons  should  be  respected,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  educational  improTcment.  If  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house  is  to 
cause  opposition,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  sooner  peace  comes. 

Lekoth  of  School  Term.  The  law  requires  the  school  in  each  district  to 
be  taught  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  Superintendent  recommends  that  the 
minimum  be  set  at  eight  months. 

Gbadation  OF  ScHOOLB.  It  facilitates  au  ecouomical  classification.  A  school 
is  classified  as  well  as  it  can  be,  when  those  scholars  who  are  nearly  of  Uie  same 
age  and  advancement,  are  assigned  to  the  same  class,  and  are  all  employed  uj>on 
the  proper  studies.  In  a  common  district,  or  mixed  schooT,  consisting  of  nfty 
scholars,  of  all  ages,  as  many  classes  are  required  as  in  a  school  of  six  times  the 
number, — ^though  in  the  latter,  each  class  would  be  six  times  as  large.  From 
twenty  to  thirtv  is  a  proper  number  for  a  class,  with  a  good  teacher. 

Suppose  we  nave  six  hundred  scholars,  of  all  age$>,  rosidinfj^  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  central  point,  and  suppose  we  erect,  for  their  accommodation,  a 
union  school-house,  containing  twelve  rooms,  each  room  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing fifty  scholars.  Now,  after  an  examination,  let  these  six  hundred  scholars  be 
distributed  in  these  twelve  rooms,  according  to  their  advancement.  Let  the  fifty 
in  each  room  be  again  subdivided  into  two  classes  of  twentv-five  each, — a  first 
class  and  a  second  class,  according  to  attainments.  Let  all  in  the  same  class 
attend  to  precisely  the  same  branches  of  studv.  I^,t_  the,  Prjucipal  or  Superin- 
tendent have  the  general  8upervi8iQD.aod  control  of  the*  w£blc,  and  let  him  have 
one  male  assistant  or  sub -principals. ajid  tea  Xe.qvilA>a^aistants,  one  for  each  room. 
Or,  if  it  be  thought  best,  let  the  rooms  for  the  upper  departments  be  large  enough 
for  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a  recitation  room  attached,  for  two  teachers.  Toe 
scholars  in  the  lowest  room  will  consist  of  very  small  children,  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell.  Those  in  the  next  room  will  be  a  little  older  and  a  step 
higher  in  their  studies, — ^and  so  on  until  in  the  upper  department  we  shall  find 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  appropriate 
to  a  High  School.  Those  in  the  same  class  have,  invariablv,  the  same  class  books, 
and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  teacher,  especially  adapted  to  its  grade 
and  studies,  and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus.  'Inis  is 
what  is  meant  by  a  thoroughly  graded  school,  each  class  being  uist  large  enough 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  work  to  advantage,  and  no  one  being  so  lar^  as  to  be  un- 
manageable. Several  schools,  answering  very  nearly  to  this  description,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Connecticut. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  over  those  which  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  scholars,  if  they  were  in  twelve  separate,  mixed  schools?  In  the 
mixed  schools  of  fiftv  scholars,  the  number  of  different  recitations  and  exercises 
during  the  day  would  be  about  twenty-four.  The  opening  and  closing  of  school, 
the  recesses  and  necessary  interruptions,  would  consume  upwards  of  an  hour,  so 
that  the  average  time  left  for  each  recitation  would  not  mucli  exceed  ten  minutes. 
In  such  a  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  hurry  firom  one  exercise  to  another,  with 
creat  rapidity,  and  of  course,  during  the  dav,  perform  a  great  diversity  of  labov, 
uom  teaching  the  alphabet,  to  the  highest  class  in  algebra. 

In  the  school,  gracled  as  I  have  described,  the  teacher  has 


not  more  than  six  or  eight  recitations  during  the  dav.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  give  to  each  scholar  a  thorough  drill,  without  hurry  or  confusion. 
In  other  words,  thorough  teaching  is  greatly  facilitated.    The  time  of  teacher  and 


pupils  is  all  used  to  the  best  advantage.  While  one  of  the  classes  is  reciting,  the 
other  is  preparing  for  recitation — this  process  alternating  all  day — the  pupils  hav- 
ing just  time  enough  for  study,  and  the  teacher  time  enough  for  instructing  each 
class.  The  advantages  in  the  discipline  and  government  are  no  less  striking  than 
those  of  instruction. 

In  the  mixed  school,  a  uniform  system  of  management  for  the  smallest  and 
largest  pupils  can  not  be  adopted.  That  kind  of  discipline  which  would  be  well 
ndaptea  to  the  smallest  children,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  largest  Hence,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  labor  and  skill  nre  required  in  the  government  of  a  mixed 
school  of  fifty  scholars,  than  of  the  tame  number  of  scholars  in  a  graded  school; 
and  all  the  teacher's  force  which  is  absorbed  in  government,  in  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  his  available  force  for  instruction. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  facility  afiforded  of  employing 
teachers  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  To  succeed  well  in  a  mixed  school,  re- 
quires a  rare  combination  of  qualifications — capacity  to  teach  and  interest  the 
youngest,  and  also  the  oldest  But  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are 
-well  adapted  to  a  special  department    In  a  graded  school,  each  teacher  haa  a 
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small  number  of  different  branches  to  teach,  and,  consequently,  can  do  those  so 
much  the  better. 

The  establishment  and  liberal  support  of  graded  schools,  have  given  great  satis- 
faction, and  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  their  adyocates.  and  no  community 
which  nas  given  the  system  a  fair  trial,  with  a  comi>etent  principal  and  well  select- 
ed corps  orteachers,  could  be  induced  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  old  plan. 

Moral  Culturk.  The  want  of  a  better  moral  training  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  is  alread3r  to  be  seen  that  we  have  exalted 
intellectual  capacity  above  moral  principles;  while  virtue  ought  to  be  education's 
paramount  object,  and  ability  enbordinate.  I  note  it  as  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  that  the  importance  of  greater  attention  to  moral  training  in  our 
schools,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  with  earnestness  arfd  effect.  A  portion,  and 
generally  the  most  eloquent  portion  of  nearly  every  educational  report  that  reaches 
us,  is  devoted  to  this  topic.  The  light  which,  for  centuries,  lias  been  seen  on  the 
mountain  summits  has,  at  length,  approached  the  valleys. 

Milton  spoke  on  the  subject  almost  with  the  accents  of  inspiration.  These  ara 
his  words :  **  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowled^  to  love  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
graces  of  faith  make  up  the  highest  perfection." 

Locke,  the  great  Jonn  Locke,  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  on  this  subject 
**■  Virtue,"  says  he,  **  direct  virtue  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  and  not  a  forward  pertness,  or  any  little  arts  of  snifting;  all  other  con- 
siderations and  accomplishments  should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to  this. 
Learning  must  be  had  indeed,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  to  greater 

Siualities.  Seek  somebody  as  your  8on*s  tutor,  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to 
orm  his  manners ;  place  him  in  hands  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure 
his  innocence.  Cherish  and  narse  up  the  good  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out 
any  bad  inclinations  and  settle  him  in  gwd  habits.  This  is  the  main  point,  and 
thu  being  provided  for.  learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain.** 

Books,  without  number,  have  been  composed  for  cultivating  and  improving  the 
understanding,  but  few,  m  proportion,  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  imec- 
tions. 

But  the  best  treatises  will  avail  little  without  living  teachers,  with  a  hearty, 
earnest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  a  sincere  delight  in  noble  character,  a 
real  passion  for  moral  excellence,  for  generous,  patriotic,  honorabh  action,  furnish- 
ing in  their  own  persons  examples  of  me  precepts  they  enjoin.  With  such  teach- 
ers, and  with  that  best  of  manuals  for  teaching  morality — the  Bible — ^we  may  hope 
to  see  our  youth  walking  in  **  wisdom's  ways,"  and  growing  up  as  true  ornaments 
and  blessings  to  the  community. 

Statistics.  Number  of  Towns,  -  -  .  -  -  IBS 
Number  of  School  Societies,    -                      .....      223 

Number  of  School  Districts, -         1,626 

Number  of  Children  between  the  ara  of  4  and  16  years,     -          -  100,820 

Average  number  of  Children  in  eacn  District,      ....  6S 

CapitiU  of  School  Fund,           -           -                       ...  S,049.958-00 

Revenue  of  School  Fund  for  1865-6,         ...  147,215.00 

Dividend  per  Child  over  4  and  under  16,       -           -           -           -  1.80 

Capital  ofTown  Deposit  Fund, 768,661.88 

Revenue  appropriated  to  Schools,       .....  40,000.00 

Amount  raised  by  1  per  cent  tax,             ....  70,129.87 

Amount  raised  by  Society  tax,          .....  18,608.00 

Amount  of  Revenue  from  Loc^il  Funds,    .           .           -           .  11,827.00 

Amount  raised  by  Rate  bills,              -           .           -           -           -  81,889.00 
Amount  appropriated  for  support  of  Schools,  exclusive  of  School^ooses 

and  repairs.    --.-.-  814,118.87 

Amount  expended  for  School-houses,      ...  188,267,00 

•A-ggregate  amount  expended  on  Oommon  Schools,              -          -  452,880.87 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers,  including  boara,       •          -  28.76 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers,  including  board,         -          -  17^6 

The  Reports  of  Lecturers,  and  School  YisitoiB,  pohit  cmt  the  evils  and  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  system,  m  the  indifference  of  parents,  the  constmctionof  school- 
hooses,  the  irregalar  and  non-attendance  of  children,  frequent  ehange  of  teachersi 
&c.  The  Tract,  or  Letter  to  Parents,  by  Mr.  Northend,  should  be  sant  to  the  homo 
of  eveiy  pupil  in  the  land. 
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A€ldr€U  of  Dr.  Samuei  Bard,  8i^)erintendefU  of  PtMic  Educatkm,  Ufort  the  Om- 
oral  AMtvmbly  ofLouinaMi,  February  2(MA,  1856.    18  pages. 

la  the  absence  of  any  late  official  report,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  above 
Address  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 

More  than  two  milliooa  of  dollars  hod  been  appropriated  by  the  State  in  behalf 
of  the  system  since  its  or^nization.  Several  laws  had  been  enacted,  which, 
making  no  adequate  provision  for  their  enforcement  had  failed,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  attain  the  objects  hoped  for  by  the  friends  of  the  system.  These  facts  are 
not  "hid  under  a  bushel;"  they  were  too  glaring  for  concealment.  Within  the 
past  year,  in  thirty  parishes^,  12,228  children  attended  school,  and  11,191  did  not 
attend  In  these  parishes  there  was  paid  out  to  teachers  $114,308.84.  The  yearly 
apportionment,  for  the  same  parishes,  was  $142,681.28.  The  schools  numbered 
498.  He  alluded  to  those  thirty  parishes  only  for  the  purpose  of  iUostration,  to 
exhibit  the  present  operations  of  the  system. 

From  these  figures,  said  the  speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency in  the  system;  for  it  appears  from  them  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  edn* 
eatable  children  in  these  |)arishe8  had  not,  for  that  year,  aerived  any  advantage 
fh)m  the  svstem.    This  being  tlie  case,  he  asked,  what  should  be  done? 

First:  give  ns  a  practical,  common-sense  law,  plain  in  its  provisions,  positive  in 
its  requirements ;  such  a  law  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  is  also  connected  with  the  Press,  has  said  oould  be  drawn  up  by 
three  business  men  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Second,  let  the  State  Superintendent  be  placed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  him  to  render  efficient  service,  as  the  head  of  the  system, 
m  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  Let  him  have  work  to  do; 
let  nis  energies  be  awakened ;  let  him  not  be  entrummeled  by  the  provisos  of  faulty 
and  inefficient  laws;  let  him  have  before  him  the  certain  prospect  of  accomplishmg 
something — ^possibly  much — as  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  education. 

That  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  mav  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  said 
that  we  must  make  provision  for  the  educatfon  of  our  teachers.  We  should  select 
for  that  work  home  ma^«rki/— persons  who  have  been  reared  on  Southern  soil,  who 
w^ere  imbued  with  Southern  sentiments  and  attachments,  who  feel  a  deep  concern 
for  the  weal  and  prosperity  of  the  South.  We  have  no  objections  to  competent 
teachers  from  the  North,  who,  coming  amongst  us,  identify  themselves  with  us  in 
all  our  private  and  public  relations,  who  qevote  themselves  in  good  faith,  and 
without  the  bias  of  sectional  feeling,  to  the  work  of  education.  He  admired  the 
North  in  all  herj^ysical  attributes — "her  purling  streams,  her  hills  and  moun- 
tains baptized  in  oeauty."  He  admired  the  mighty  social  and  moral  energies  of 
her  people,  which,  when  directed  Into  the  legitimate  channels  of  human  progress, 
lead  to  a  nation's  power  and  giory.  But  we  nave  a  country  not  less  attractive,  a 
climate  more  balmy,  a  soil  more  fertile,  a  people  no  less  chivalric  and  braver 
above  all,  it  has  the  distingnishing  merit  of  being  our  oim,  bjr  birth  or  adoption,, 
and  to  it,  as  such,  by  every  coosideration  of  prido  and  afleetion^  we  owe  it  our 
first  duty. 

If  you  desire  your  children  to  reside  in  the  South,  is  it  not  right  that  you  should 
educate  them  on  Southern  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  Southern  institutions  ? 
If  you  wish  the  South  to  enjoy  that  exalted  respect  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled,, 
depend  upon  your  own  resources  and  exertions.  But  here  he  was  met  with  the 
ol3iection,  we  nave  not  teachera,  nor  the  peculiar  facilities  possessed  at  the  North. 
Why  have  we  them  not?  The  reasons  are  as  glaring  as  the  noonday's  sun.  Now 
the  South  has  one  of  two  thin^  to  do — 1»  educate  her  sous  and  daughters,  or  to 
lose  ground  from  year  to  year  in  influence  and  political  power.  Would  that  our 
people  could  appreciate  the  vast  necessity  of  cherishing  home  institutions  in  pre^* 
ference  to  those  of  a  foreign  soil! 

The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  establishing  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools,  with  Model  Schools  annexed,  in  order  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and 
ridding  the  Stste  and  the  BcfaoelB  of  instrQCtor»  wiio  are  not  qualified  by  nature  or 
study  for  the  work. 

The  city  of  New  Orieans  has  had  for  several  years  a  system  of  Public  Schools,, 
particularly  hi  the  Second  Municipality,  whicb  will  oomparefaTorably  with  thafe 
in  operation  in  aaj  cky  of  th«  aoontry . 
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DELAWARE. 

T\pentieth  Annual  School  Convention  of  New  Castle  Cbtmty.  held  at  WUmUigtonj  Del- 
aware,  Sept.  4, 1856.  7b  V}hich  it  added  the  Report  oj  Dr,  Grimshaw^  Siqperiti' 
tendant  of  Common  Schools  for  the  County.    16  pages. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  docnment  respecting  the  Public  Schools  of  Delaware, 
we  maJte  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  one  of  the  County  Superintendents. 
The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  New  Castle  County  remarks: 

School  Houses.  Our  churches,  our  clothes,  everytliing  but  the  school-house 
manifests  an  age  of  improvement.  The  location  of  a  school-house,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  is  In  almost  all  cases  badly  chosen.  I  can  not  say  carelessly, 
because  in  most  instances  the  coldest,  bleakest^  least  protected,  noisieat  and  dust- 
iest spot  in  the  district,  is  chosen  after  excited  deliberation;  always  on  a  public 
road,  generally  at  the  i unction  of  two.  The  school-house  should  be  placed  in  a 
quiet,  sheltered,  shadea  spot.  Most  of  those  I  have  visited  are  destitute  of  aliade, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance,  no  fence  has  been  erected.  Very  few  have  porches, 
not  one  in  fifty  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  small  piece  of  iron,  called  a  scraper,  on 
which  to  clean  shoes,  many  are  entirely  too  small  for  the  number  of  children  now 
crowded  into  them.  The  arrangement  of  the  desks  is,  in  nearly  everv  school,  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Every  pupil  should  face  the  teacher,  so*as  to  be  under  the 
control  of  his  eye.  In  many  scliools,  I  have  found  ihe  desks  placed  around  the 
walls,  the  teaclier  enjoying  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  his  scholars :  in  some,  a  very 
injurious  practice  prevails  6f  facing  the  desks,  I  mean,  of  making  double  desks, 
so  that  the  pupils  have  evei-y  opportunity  aiTorded  them  of  amusmg  themselves, 
rather  than  of^stndying. 

Very  few  of  our  school-houses  are  provided  with  curtains  to  the  windows,  all  of 
them,  I  believe  without  exception,  have  too  many  windows.  No  school-room 
should  have  windows  opposite  the  pupils  faces;  none  should  have  windows  on 
all  sides. 

The  ceilings  in  mos,t  of  our  houses  are  too  low,  and  our  mode  of  attempting  to 
heat  by  stoves,  is  such  as  to  incommode  the  school  without  securing  warmtii. 

Only  one  or  two  of  our  school-houses  have  anv  adequate  provision  for  ventila- 
tion; as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the  only  one  outsicfe  of  tne  City  of  Wilmington,  is 
in  tlie  house  located  near  Center  Meetmg,  in  District  No.  26. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  almost  total  want  of  attention  to  decency, 
which  is  manifested  in  the  location  of  those  outbuildingB,  which  a  delicate  mind 
endeavors  to  hide  from  public  ga^e,  and  which  no  one  or  correct  feelings  desires  to 
enter  in  the  broad  glare  of  noon-day,  under  the  gaze  of  the  passing  crowd.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  some  instances,  both  sexes  are  ooliged  to  resort  to  the  same  build- 
ing; this,  in  many  cases,  so  situated  tliat  the  door  opens  towards  the  school-house; 
or  if  there  are  two  buildings,  I  have  seen  them  placed  within  ten  feet  of  each  other, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  pupils,  or  of  travelers  on  the  public  road^  the  doors 
facing  each  other,  and  no  screen  placed  between.  Can  anything  be  less  condu- 
cive to  morality,  decency,  virtue  and  propriety,  than  this  improper  exposure  of 
those  offices  wh'ich  should  be  screened  m  the  most  secret  and  guarded  manner? 

Our  echool-houses  are  not  provided  with  those  appliances  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  aids  to  the  teacner.  Scarcely  a  school  is  provided  with  any  map, 
except  one  of  our  own  State.  Only  one  or  two  own  a  globe;  one  or  two  have 
cards  for  the  instructkin  of  primary  pupils;  not  one  has  a  numeral  frame.  Some 
have  blackboards,  but  many  of  these  are  too  small,  and  are  hung  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  t^e  reach  of  the  pupils ;  many  are  not  used  at  all. 

Text- Books.  I  find  that  some  pupils  are  sent  to  school  without  any  books; 
they  are,  consequently,  not  students  but  nmsance*.  Others  come  with  just  such 
books  as  please  the  fancy,  caprice  or  poverty  of  their  parents.  I  found  in  one 
school,  with  forty-three  names  on  the  roll,  the  Average  attendance  in  which  was 
twenty-seven,  five  different  kinds  of  reading^books,  and  seven  difierent  sorts  of 
arithmetics. 

Individual  Tbachino.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  by  the  old  fashioned 
and  ffUle  method  of  teaching  individuals  instead  of  classes.  I  notice  in  my  visits 
to  the  schools,  many  pupils  sitting  idle,  sometimes  part  of  the  school  is  asleep,  or 
what  is  worse,  engaged  in  making  a  nois'e^  and  disturbing  the  remainder,  who  may 
desire  to  be  industrious.  This  defect  arises  from  the  total  want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  teaching,  to  those  simple  plans,  adopted  by  all 
good  teachers,  by  means  or  which  all  the  pupils  can  be  kept  employed.  Agaim 
much  time  is  lost  by  using  written  copies  instead  of  adopting  the  modem  approvea 
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and  better  mode  of  teaching  writing  with  printed  copper-plate  copies.  In  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  schools,  I  find  many,  in  some  one  half  or  the  pupils  do  not  own 
slates.  Any  one.  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  knows  that 
a  slate  and  pencil  are  indispensable  articles  hi  a  school,  and  that  any  child  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  go  to  school,  can  be  taught  spelling  and  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
be  employed  in  drawing  simple  figures.  Instead  of  this,  I  nnd  children  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  who  have  been  attending  school  for  four  or  five  yeans,  who 
can  not  write.  A  child  who  is  permitted  to  be  idle  in  school,  is  falling  mto  habits 
which  will  stick  to  him  or  her  through  life ;  the  defect  will  be  noticed  m  the  work- 
shop, field  and  counting-house,  in  subsequent  years.  I  have  not  time,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  point  out  all  the  defects  in  our  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  show  to  our 
people  that  they  do  not  receive  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  that  in  many  of  our 
s  chools  little  or  nothing  is  taught,  though  the  children  go  through  tlie  formality  of 
'*  saying  lessons." 

Want  of  Public  Interest.  After  visiting  about  one-half  the  districts  in  our 
county,  and  these  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  there  was  the  most 
educn'tional  spirit,  I  am  compelled  to  say.  that  our  people  are  not  deeply  interested 
ill  common  schools,  and  do  not  care  sufficiently  about  this  vital  question.  I  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  after  repeated  conversations  in  the  districts,  and  when 
1  note  that  not  one-third  of  our  school  voters  are  ever  found  ut  a  school  meeting  or 
election,  when,  at  the  ordinary,  nnexcitinji;  county  elections,  for  officers  whose 
(hities  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  every 
fiimily,  at  least  one-half  the  voters  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  onr  people  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  good  common  schools. 

Teachers.  After  an  experience  of  twa  years,  as  one  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  I  am  compelled  to 
nssert  that  a  lar|a;e  proportion  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
were  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  capable  instructors,  the  Board 
Attempted  to  establish  a  training  school.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  teaching 
for  a  longtime,  and  some  who  M>re  strong  testimonials,  failed  more  signally  thau- 
those  of  less  pretension.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  an  examination  is  an  mfalli- 
ble  method  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  but  it  will  at  least  show 
whether  he  or  she  is  qualified  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  person  who  can 
read,  spell,  write,  and  cipher  well,  may  not  make  a  good  teacher,  but  the  individ- 
ual who  can  not  read,  write,  or  cipher  well,  wiil  not  and  can  not  make  a  good 
teacher. 

Our  teachers  lack  system;  the  faculty  of  order  is  not  well  developed.  Military 
men  study  the  art  of  war,  and  books  are  published  on  military  discipline  or  tac- 
tics, but  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that  any  man  or  woman  who  chooses  to  keep 
school,  is  qualified  to  do  so.  While  our  people  are  to  blame  for  some  of  the  de- 
fects ;  while  miserable  houses,  ill  constructed  desks  and  irregular  attendance  are 
stumbling  blocks  in  a  teacher^s  path,  they  are  not  insuperable  obstacles;  but, 
when  we  find  pupils  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write,  we 
must  attribute  the  ig;norance  to  the  defects  of  the  teachers.  Dentists,  Doctors, 
Farmers  and  Mechanics,  are  seeking  to  improve  themselves  bv  associating  into 
eocieties,  and  by  reading  books.  But  teachers  refuse  these  aide,  and  ignorantly 
and  superciliously  turn  away  from  the  profiered  assistance. 

English  Grammar  is  almost  totally  neglected,  and  composition  is  an  art  which 
one  should  suppose  was  entirely  useless.  Eveiy  child  should  be  taught  how  to 
write  a  letter  at  least.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  teachers  often  manifest  that 
they  are  unfit  to  teach  children  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  by  the  use  of  un- 
Ip-ammatical  expressions  in  tlieir  common  conversation. 

Some  teachers  attempt  to  teach  too  many  branches^  and  these  frequently  of  a 
character  beyond  the  capacity  or  wants  of  the  pupils.  I  have  found  (rench 
tanght  to  one  pupil  in  one  school,  and  Latin  to  one  in  another.  This  is  highly  im- 
proper. No  teaener  can  or  ought  to  devote  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  to  one 
pupil. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  teachers  do  not  understand  employing  and  interesting 
the  younger  or  primary  scholars.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty  little  chil- 
dren sittmg  idle,  without  book  or  slate,  acquirmg  bad  habits  and  learning  to  dls 
like  the  confinement  of  the  school-room. 

Supervision.  The  visits  of*  our  Commissioners  to  the  schools  are  so  rare,  that 
I  may  say  they  exert  no  supervision  over  them.  They  are  elected,  organize,  levy 
a  tax,  employ  a  teacher,  and  never  go  near  the  school. 

Want  op  Parental  Interest.  The  parents  never  visit  the  schools,  and  feel 
bot  little  Interest  in  th^  prosperity,  and  less  sypipathyfor  the  teacher.    Mo 
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school  can  Bucceed  when  the  parents  enconra^  and  permit  their  children  to  be  so 
irregular  and  tardj  in  their  attendance.  It  will  be  noted  that  frequently  one- half 
the  children  are  retained  at  home,  very  often  at  least  one-third.  Thus  m  a  school 
with  56  names  on  the  roll,  only  22  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  Tisit.  Out  of 
110  on  the  roll,  the  ayera^e  attendance  was  reported  at  80;  nearly  one- fourth  of 
the  pupils  were  away.  Making  due  allowance  for  stormy  weather  and  bad  roads, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  twenty  per  cent  of  our  pupils  to  be  kept  away  from  school. 
In  n  district  covering  a  very  small  territory,  ana  intersected  by  good  roads,  and 
where  most  of  the  pupils  reside  withm  one  mile  of  the  school,  one  girl  only  attend- 
ed ten  and  a  half  days  in  a  month;  one  do.  do.,  sixteen  and  a  half  do.  do.;  one 
do.  do.,  twenty-five  do.  do, ;  one  do.  do.,  one  half  do.  do.  One  bcnr  only  attended 
eight  days  in  a  month:  one  do.  do.,  fourteen  do.  do. ;  one  do.  do.,  ^e  do.  do.;  one 
do.  do.,  nine  do.  do. ;  one  do.  do.,  six  do.  do. 

Allowing  twenty-flve  days  to  a  month,  one  girl  made  a  full  month's  time ;  nine 
pupils  m^e  ninety-four  days  and  a  half,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  twenty^  ve 
days.  What  farm  or  factory  would  succeed  with  work  so  irregular  as  that,  and 
how  would  the  pay-roll  of  these  pupils  look,  if  tliey  were  working  in  fiEictories,  and 
lost  one-half  ana  four-fiAhs  of  their  time  ? 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  contains  Remarks  by  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  to  whose  untiring  exertions,  the 
City  of  Wilmington  and  State  of  Delaware  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  such  pub- 
lic schools  as  they  have. 

Requisites  for  a  good  Public  School.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  school, 
is  a  good,  commodious  school-house,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  properly  furnished. 
If  the  people  of  a  district  would  come  together  in  their  school  meetmff,  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  school,  they  would  not  rest  without  such  a  school-house;  they 
would  not  consent  to  be  dis^^raced  by  a  mean,  sliabby  house,  for  the  highest  object 
for  which  they  live— to  train  their  children  to  live  after  them;  but  they  would 
regard  their  own  credit  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  their  district,  and  have 
a  building  showing  that  they  can  appreciate  the  important  trust  committed  to  tliem 
by  our  school  laws,  to  provide  a  school  for  the  education  of  these  children. 

The  school-house  should  be  an  ornament  of  the  district,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  invit- 
ing to  the  children,  grateful  to  the  recollections  of  their  after  years. 

A  well  quaUfled  teacher  is  indispensable  to  a  good  school.  Difficulty  of  procur- 
ing well  qualified  teachers,  is  a  general  complaint.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the 
same  source,  to  which  we  trace  every  other  hinderance  of  good  schools — neglect. 
If  the  people  of  any  district  are  in  earnest  to  have  a  good  school,  and  if  they  will 
attend  the  school-meeting  and  take  proper  measures  to  have  one,  they  will  easily 
surmount  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  teacher. 

Upon  thispoint  we  may  add,  that  a  Teacher's  Association  in  each  county  would 
be  a  powerful  means  to  change  the  character  of  teachers,  elevate  their  standing, 
and  enhance  their  compensation ;  and  there  is  no  worse  sign  with  respect  to  teach- 
ers than  their  backwardness  to  form  such  an  association. 

It  is  believed  that  the  surest  means  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  our  public 
schools  are  depressed,  would  be  a  paper  well  conducted,  and  circulating  in  our 
school  districts.  A  number  of  copies  sent  to  every  school-house,  and  thence 
throughout  the  district,  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  of  education,  would  en- 
lighten the  common  mind  upon  the  most  vital  of  its  concerns,  that  of  education, 
while  by  diffusing  |^neral  xnowled^,  and  producing  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
spirit  of  research,  it  would  be  an  mvaluable  benefit  to  parents  as  well  as  to 
cnildren. 

These  suggestions  indicate  the  need  of  a  State  Superintendent,  for  a  few  yean 
at  least,  to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  these  most  important  considerations.  All  that 
is  requisite  in  order  to  our  having  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  schools  in  the 
Union,  is  for  the  people  to  take  the  subject  in  hand  with  earnestness.  The  public 
schools  are  their  schools,  they  belong  to  the  numbers,  and  upon  them  the  numbers 
mu^t  depend  for  all  the  benefits  of  education.  Now  will  the  numbers  abandon 
their  own  interests,  and  suffer  a  state  of  things  consigning  them  to  the  most  copi- 
ous source  of  all  evil  to  men,  communities  as  well  as  individuals,  the  inoompetency 
and  waywardness  of  neglected  education?  This  question  is  worthy  of  the  best 
consideration;  it  should  ne  deliberately  examined. 

FLORIDA. 
We  haye  not  reoeiyed  any  offidal  report  rMpecting  the  Pablio  Sohools  of 
Fferida. 
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GEORGIA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  report  respecting  the  condition  and  improvement 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Georgia,  we  introduce  extracts  fxom  a  ^  Speech  qf 
Mr.  StOes,  of  Chatham,  on  Ae  Bubfect  of  Omtnon  St^ool  JBAtcoHon,  delivered  on  ihe 
19th  of  JoBMtary,  1856.  Published  under  resolution  of  the  House."  This  speech 
was  made  by  Hon.  William  H.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  midst  of  a  stormy  debate  on  a  '^  Bill  for  establishing  a  System  of  Common 
Schools,"  reported  by  a  Committee— for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  substitute 
of  tliree  or  four  sections,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  '*  to  visit  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  to  prepare  one  or  more 
plans  of  organization  suitable  to  the  whole,  or  to  certain  districts  of  the  State,  to 
diffuse  by  public  addressee  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and  desirable  improve- 
ments, and  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishhig  one  or  mora  thoroughly  organ- 
ized Normal  Schools  " — as  the  comer  stone  of  a  new  system  afterwards  to  be  mora 
fully  discussed  and  matured. 

The  Speaker  discusses  with  great  ability  the  following  propositions: 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

2.  But  if  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  government  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  more  especiaUy  is  it  the  duty,  the  interest,  and  even  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity'  of  a  free  government,  to  educate  the  people. 

8.  What  ara  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  duties  and  interests? 

These  may  be  briefly  enumerated  unaer  two  heads: 

Ist  We  need  in  Georgia  more  education. 

2d.  We  need  better  education. 

Ist.  That  we  have  need  of  more  education  hi  Geoiigia,  is  a  proposition  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  dispute.  If  any  doubt  existed  on  that  point,  it  would  be  imme- 
diately dispelled  by  reference  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in 
1850,  whicn  exhibits  the  appalling  fitot,  that  we  have  within  the  limits  of  our  State 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  numan  beings  over  twenty  years  of  age^  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  This  evil  not  only  exists,  but  what  renders  it  still  more  alarm- 
ing, is  tlie  fkct  that  it  is  increasing  upon  us  with  fearful  rapidity.  By  the  previouB 
census  of  1S40,  the  number  of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  is  estima- 
ted at  80,000,  so  that  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one- 
fourth,  in  that  unfortunate  class. 

And  there  are  other  facts  which  that  census  discloses,  equally  distressing  to  the 
patriotic  heart  of  every  true  Geoi^an. 

We  have  in  this  State,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  ...  212,226 

If  we  deduct  those  under  five  years,  as  incapable  of  going  to  school,  56,054 


It  leaves  a  balance  needing  instruction,  of   -----       -    166,172 

If  we  add  to  these  the  number  of  those  over  twenty  years,  who  cannot 

read  or  write,    ---------  -      41,667 

It  makes  the  number  to  be  taught,       .......    197,839 

Deduct  from  that  those  going  to  school,  viz.,    .....         77,015 

It  leaves  destitute  of  all  instruction,         -  ....        120,824 

Again,  the  ntunber  of  teachers  in  Greorria,  as  the  census  shows,  is  only  1,265, 
vrfaicii,  at  the  rate  usually  allowed  of  firry  scholars  to  the  teacher,  (to  speak  in 
rotmd  numbers.)  would  be  sufficient  only  to  instruct  6-^,000  scholars;  whereas  the 
nntnber  of  teachers  required  for  those  needing  instruction  in  Georgia,  viz: 
l»7,OO0,  is 8,956 

Deduct  from  the  number  required,  the  number  we  now  have,         -       -    1,265 

And  it  leaves  us  hi  want  of  (teachers,) -    2,691 

But  to  exhibit  hi  its  true  light  the  want  under  which  we  labor,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  advantages  of  education  ez^joyed  at  this  day  by  almost  all  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  speaker  then  passes  in  rapid  review  the  history  and  condition  of  popular 
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education  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  ftom  which  he  adduces  the  following 
"secrets  of  their  success  in  education." 

1.  Education  enters  into  and  constitutes  an  important  part  in  the  administration 
of  government.  In  each  country  there  is  a  Minister  of  Public  Instmotionf  who  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  ministry  or  cabinet,  the  same  as  the  Mmister  of  War  or 
Finance,  and  who  controls  the  whole  subject  of  education  throughout  the  Empire. 

2.  It  is  gratuitous ;  in  most  of  the  countries,  the  expense  of  tuition  is  borne  b  v 
the  goyemment,  and  in  others  the  fees  are  very  small,  and  exacted  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  support  the  system,  as  to  "  enforce  a  lesson  of  domestic  piety,  estab- 
lish parental  authority,  and*  vindicate  personal  freedom.'* 

8.  It  is  compulsory;  and  everywhere  the  attendance  on  schools  is  enforced, 
either  through  the  police  or  some  school  authority. 

So  much  tor  the  condition  of  education  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  least  advanced,  although  possessing  school  systems 
inferior  to  those  of  Germany,  Switzerland  or  Holland,  are  yet  vastly  superior  to. 
anything  which  we  can  boast  of  in  this  "Empire  State  of  the  South." 

After  glancing  at  the  condition  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  the 
speaker  exclaims : 

And  what  is  the  result  of  that  system  ?  Why  the  six  New  England  States  stand 
in  point  of  intelligence  the  first  on  the  list  of  States  of  the  Union,  and  New  Jersey 
ana  New  York  next^  while  the  ^  Empire  State  of  the  South,"  stands  the  twenty- 
third  State,  having  m  the  whole  galaxy  of  this  Union,  at  the  time  that  census  was 
taken,  but  four  States  that  she  could  fook  down  upon.  After  this  exhibit  of  our 
state  when  comnared  not  only  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  States  of  the 
Union,  we  can  nnd  no  difficulty  in  arrivmg  at  the  conclusion  that  we  need  hi 
Georgia  more  education. 

2d.  We  have  need  in  Georgia  of  beUer  education. 

The  only  means  by  which  we  can  expect  to  hav^  better  education,  is,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers.  If,  then,  the  first  step  towards  reform  in  our  system 
of  popular  education,  be  the  scientific  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  free  schools, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  now  can  we  soonest  and  most  perfectly  achieve  an  object  so 
desirable  ?  The  ready  and  obvious  answer  is,  establish  an  institution  for  the  very 
purpose.  Establish  an  institution  to  afibrd  that  instruction  which  neither  the 
common  school,  the  academy  or  the  college  can  furnish,  viz.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education. 

After  discussing,  in  a  brief  and  mtoterly  manner,  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
such  teachers  as  Georgia  should  train  for  her  own  public  schools,  and  the  history 
of  professional  institutions  for  training  teachers,  the  speaker  comes  to  his  last 
point. 

4.  How  are  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome? 

The  first  steps  or  initiation  towards  overcoming  these  difficulties  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment^  the  passage  of  the  substitute  now  upon  your  table.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  that  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  public  schools. 
This  is  the  preliminary  and  indispensable  st«p  to  the  establi^ment  of  any  system 
of  common  schools.  All  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  on  the  subject 
of  education,  attests  this  fact. 

A  system  without  a  commissioner,  would  be  an  awkward  and  unwieldy  body 
without  a  head,  which  could  not  be  moved,  or  if  capable  of  moving  at  all,  would  be 
like  a  ship  at  sea  under  full  sail,  and  without  a  helmsman;  it  would  move  on  only 
to  destruction.  In  framing  this  substitute,  experience,  and  experience  alone,  has 
been  my  guide. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  I  have  already  shown,  there  is  a  head  to  the 
system,  and  that  head  is  found  m  the  respective  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  this  country,  every  State  which  has  adopted  a  system  of  public  schools,  has  at 
its  head  either  a  commissioner  or  some  other  officer,  with  the  same  powers  and 
duties,  under  another  name.  It  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  aJA  tne  plans  or 
school  systems  presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  body,  that  this  head  or  chief 
officer  ih  omittea,  and  the  system  is  left  to  be  worked  or  not  worked  at  all  by  county 
officers,  unqualified  and  unpaid.  And  without  a  commissioner  of  public  schools 
for  the  State,  who  is  to  decide  where  any  man  is  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any 
acts  or  decisions  of  any  school  committee,  district  meetmg,  trustees,  county  inspect- 
ors, or  in  any  other  matter  arising  under  the  school  law  7  Who  is  to  see  that  there 
is  uniformity  in  the  system ;  that  tlie  general  standard  of  education  shaU  be  alike 
in  similar  districts  throughout  the  State ;  who  is  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  and  to  report  the  same  with  whatever  progress  has  been  made,  as  well  as 
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such  defects  in  the  ^stem  as  experience  shall  demonstrate  as  necessary,  and 
which  may  require,  nrom  time  to  time,  legi(»lative  action?  And  if  they  of  the 
North  required  years  to  perfect  their  systems  of  education,  where  they  are  free 
from  the  two  most  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  under  which  we 
labor,  Tiz.,  the  sparcity  of  population  and  inequalities  in  property,  how  can  we 
expect  to  fall  at  once  upon  a  thorough  and  efficient  system?  All  things  show  not 
only  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  officer,  as  the  system  could  not  work 
witliout  a  head,  but  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  minds  of  the  State,  to  adjust 
the  differences  and  decide  the  grievances  so  far  as  he  possessed  the  power,  or 
where  the  laws  provided  no  remedies  for  existing  evils,  to  be  able  to  sugeest  for 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  such  other  and  farther  provisions  as  would  most 
effeotuallv  meet  the  difficulties. 

The  salary  of  this  officer  is  placed  by  tlie  bill  on  an  equality  with  any  other 
official  of  the  State,  in  order  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  To  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  existing  systems  of  instruction  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  the  commissioner  should  combine, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  talent.  He  should  be  a 
man  of  eloquence,  as  weU  as  a  man  of  business,  wno  might,  as  occasions  demand- 
ed, rise  in  speech  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  vast  interests  of  this  subject,  or  de- 
scend, when  necessity  required,  to  the  minutest  details  of  business  in  all  its 
branches. 

Let  us  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  make  a  commencement  to  a  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  Georgia.  Let  us  on  this  day  lay  the  comer  stone  of  an  edifice, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  South.  In  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  156,000  Georgians,  hetween  five  and  twenty  years,  who  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  relations  of  civilized  life,  I  demand  it. 
In  the  name  ana  in  behalf  of  the  42,000  of  my  countrymen,  over  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  who  are  daily  hurrying  to  the  grave,  without  being  able  to  read  for  them- 
selves even  the  *^  way  of  eternal  life,"  I  demand  it.  Finally,  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  my  native  State,  which  we  proudly  call  "  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South,"  I  demand  it.  And  in  what,  pray,  does  her  Empire  consist?  In  lands 
and  tenements,  in  fields  and  stocks,  in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but  not  in  that 
which  in  value  far  exceeds  them  all,  the  results  of  cultivated  intellect.  It  is  an 
Empire  of  matter,  not  of  mind,  of  darkness,  not  of  light.  Enlighten  it — efface  from 
her  escutcheon  that  foul  blot  which  the  census  discloses,  or  never  call  her  again 
the  "Empire  State  of  the  South." 

ILLINOIS. 

BaoH  of  the  State  SuperinUndenl  of  Common  Schoolt  [Ninian  W.  Edwards]  to  (/le 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  JlUnoU,  J)ec.  10, 1864.    65  pages. 

The  principal  portion  of  this  document  is  devoted  to  an  "Act  to  establish  andmain- 
tam  a  Sffstem  of  Free  Schools"  which  the  Superintendent  was  instructed  by  the 
Legislature  to  draft.  We  glean  a  few  statistics  respecting  the  means  of  support 
ing  the  schools. 

Statistics.    Amount  of  School,  College  and  Seminary  Funds,  $2,953,694 

Interest  of  do., 196,281 

Sum  raised  by  tax  in  97  counties,      .....  42,705 

Amount  of  monej^  paid  for  Teacher's  wages  in  79  counties,       -  808,885 

Number  of  ornmized  School  Districts  reported       '*  -  -  4,126 

Number  of  White  Children  under  21  years,  "    -  -  •        407,288 

Number  of       "  "        at  school,  -  -  -  186,871 

Number  of  Schools,  ...  -  -  -  4,216 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  teachers— male,  -  -  $26 

"  "  "  *»  female,    ...  $12 

Length  of  School  Term  in  1864,  in  months,  .....  G 

ScnooL  Law.  The  new  School  Law  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
adopted  substantially  as  reported,  by  the  Legislature,  provides, 

1.  For  the  election  by  the  people  of  the  State  Superintendent  with  very  largo 
powers. 

2.  The  support  of  the  schools  established  under  the  act  out  of  the  avails  of  funds 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  State  and  of  several 
townships. 

8.  For  holding  School  Conventions  and  Teachers^  Institutes 
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INDIANA. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superiniendent  of  PvhHc  Instruction  [Caleb  Mills]  ybr 
the  State  of  Indiana,    February  11, 1856.     126  pages. 

This  document  embraces  besides  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  an  Abstract 
of  Township  reports ;  Summary  of  the  same  by  Counties ;  Exhibit  of  the  Colleges ; 
Circulars  of  Superintendent  to  township  officers ;  Answers  to  Questions  on  the 
School  Law ;  Exhibit  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Township  Libraries ;  Catalogues  of  Books 
purchased  for  Libraries;  Premiums  offered  for  School  structures,  &c.  We  shall 
make  our  extracts  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
new  school  law,  established  in  1861,  and  modified  in  1854. 

Progress  of  the  System.  Though  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Indiana 
may  be  in  a  transition  state,  yet  it  is  rapidly  evolving  mto  order,  symmetry  and 
efficiency.  Its  various  strata  are  gradually  asituming  their  proper  position,  and 
the  due  relations  of  a  well  defined  system.  The  primitive  elements  may  indeed 
bear  traces  of  the  throes  of  ignorance  and  the  upheavipgs  of  selfishness  in  an  ante- 
constitutional  period,  but  the  genial  influences  of  the  li^t  and  heat  of  Christian 
patriotism,  are  rapidly  clothing  even  these  volcanic  scona  with  a  soil  that  prom- 
ises, at  no  distant  day,  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 

During  a  tour  through  ten  counties,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  two  hours*  .confer- 
ence with  township  trustees  and  other  friends  of  education  in  the  several  counties. 
The  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  many  of  the  township  boards,  indicated  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  cause,  of  which  they  were  the  official  representatives. 
A  ride  from  five  to  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
aforesaid  conference,  the  questions  asked,  and  the  information  communicated  by 
more  or  less  of  thet^e  trustees,  show  that  the  educational  interests  of  some  of  the 
townships  are  in  good  hands.  The  aforesaid  interviews  furnished  opportunities, 
not  only  for  personal  interview  and  acquaintance,  but  also  for  the  acquisition  of 
much  minute  and  valuable  information  relative  to  the  real  workingii  of  the  system, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  masses.  When  the  weather  permit- 
ted, a  majority  of  the  townships  in  most  of  the  counties  were  represented  at  these 
conferences  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  their  respective  boards.  Four  of 
the  five  townships  of  one  county  were  represented  by  eight  members  of  their 
boards,  who  traveled  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen  miles.  Two  lectures  were 
delivered  in  each  of  the  said  counties  except  one.  This  omission  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  three  stages  of  travel  to  the  next 
county,  after  tHe  delivery  of  the  one  o'clock  address.  Though  such  nn  explora- 
tion of  each  and  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  which  I  contemplate  accomplishing 
before  the  close  of  my  official  term,  will  disclose  much  to  dishearten,  it  will  also 
bring  to  light  much  to  cheer,  stimulate  and  assure  us  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  cause.  The  people  of  Indiana  are  in  earnest  about  their  schools,  and  wiU  do 
all  that  is  necessary,  when  satisfied  of  that  necessity.  Facts,  figures,  and  informa- 
tion will  not  be  lost  on  the  public  mind.  The  influence  or  former  efforts  in  this 
direction  is  manifest,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Some 
counties  are  more  wide  awake  than  others.  Some  township  exhioit  no  dubious 
signs  of  progress.  They  are  actuallv  in  the  field  at  work  m  some  corporations, 
while  in  others  there  mav  be  only  toil  ens  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  day's  toil 
are  under  discussion,  ana  occasionally  not  even  the  chimney  betrays  any  signs  of 
awakened  intelligence  within  There  are  all  grades  of  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  manifested  by  the  appropriate  symbols,  from  the  unhewn 
lo^  house  to  the  three  story  high-school  edifice.  The  unhewn  log  and  the  un- 
chinked  wall  is  one  type  of  progfress,  even  though  it  be  somewhat  primitive  and 
rude,  yet  it  is  real,  ana  not  unfrequently  does  its  rudeness  betoken  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  a  more  worthy  and  significant  substitute,  and  even  this,  in  due  time, 
will  give  place  to  a  higher  style  of  architecture. 

EguALiTT  or  School  privileoes  in  the  same  Townships.  On  the  fonner 
principles  of  distribution,  the  blessings  of  the  public  funds  have  been  dispensed  to 
their  recipients  in  the  several  districts,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  numbers,  without 
any  modifying  circumstances,  which  becomes  m  fact,  a  practical  exclusion,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  people  of  spojsly  settled  districts,  from  an  equitable 
participation  in  a  common  educational  patrimonv.  The  correction  of  this  evil  has 
long  been  an  object  of  earnest  desire,  but  ha(f  been  hitherto  unreached.  The 
incorporation  of  it  in  our  revised  code,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
progress,  as  well  as  an  act  of  impartial  justice.  Does  the  State  undertake  to  Or- 
nish tuition  for  all  her  youth?    Let  not  the  amount  of  that  instruction  depend  on 
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the  mere  circumstance  .of  numbers  congregated  In  a  given  school-house,  or  the 
children  enumerated  within  certain  geographical  limits,  denominated  districts. 
The  great  cardinal  principle  that  underlies  and  indeed  characterizes  our  educa- 
tionai  system,  demands  tnat  a  school  of  thirty  pupils  should  be  taught  as  long  a 
period,  and  in  as  thorough  a  manner,  as  one  containiiig  sixty  scholars.  The  inter- 
est  of  the  township  require  it,  the  claims  of  justice  imperiously  call  for  it,  and  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  State  demands  it. 

New  School-houses.  The  liberal  exercise  of  the  power  by  township  trustees 
[to assess  the  necessar^r  tax  for  the  erection  of  school-nouses,  and  furniture  under 
certain  restrictions,]  within  the  last  nine  months,  indicates  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held.  The  unique  provision  for  meeting  emergencies  in  this  department,  by 
authorizing  the  reception  of  donations,  that  shall  he  reimbursed  to  the  generous 
and  public-spirited  donors,  in  the  form  of  exemption  from  future  taxes  for  like 
purposes  to  tne  full  amount  of  said  contributions,  has  proved  a  very  popular  and 
acceptable  device.  It  has  enabled  township  tnistees  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
all  tlie  school  structures  needed  in  the  corporation  without  delay,  affording  the 
liberal  citizens  the  opportunity  and  satisfaction  of  doing  a  generous  and  praise- 
worthy deed,  and  givmg  the  more  penurious  the  blessed  assurance  that  they  shall 
not  be  ultimatelv  overlooked,  nor  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  a  due  participa- 
tion in  this  good  work.  This  peculiar  reature  is  not  merely  prospective,  but  in  a 
modified  form,  is  also  retrospective  in  its  operation.  It  has  aided  m  divers  instan- 
ces, to  cultivate  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  a  no  unimportant  educator  of  both  youth  and  age.  One  of 
the  most  pleasmg  signs  of  the  times  and  marks  of  progress,  is  the  amount  levied 
for  this  purpose  in  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirteen  townships.  The  aggre- 
gate assessment  for  this  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  in  sixt^-eight  counties,  is 
$814,272.68,  a  sum  indicative  of  a  somewhat  primitive  condition  in  reference  to 
school  structures,  and  also  highly  significant  of  the  real  temper  and  feelings  of  our 
people  relative  to  their  educational  interests. 

Classification  of  Tax-payers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  classified 
exhibit  of  tax-payers  in  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  townships  and  seventy- 
three  counties,  shows  that  almost  five-ninths  pay  on  $600  and  less,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  pay  on  $1,000  and  less.  This  expose  discloses  the  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  even  a  three  mill  tax  would  impose  on  almost  five-ninths  of  the 
tax-payers  of  Indiana,'  the  bard«n  of  an  assessment  varying  from  one  cent  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  nearly  two-ninths  would  pay  only  from  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  three  dollars.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  tlie  masses  would  not  be  oppressed 
by  such  a  tax,  when  the  duplicate  shows,  that  a  levy  of  three  mills  on  a  dollar  for 
school  purposes  on  the  property  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  said  tax-payers,  would 
vary  from  one  cent  to  three  dollars.  In  forty-six  counties  there  are  reported  to  be 
Airtjf  thougand  andninetff-§even  non-residents,  whose  aggregate  property  scattered 
over  the  State,  is  safely  reckoned  by  millions,  who  would,  on  such  a  specific  as- 
sessment, be  required  to  contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  commonwealth,  within  whose  limits 
their  landed  estates  are  located.  Many  of  them  would  regard  such  a  tax  as  a 
good  investment,  and  consider  its  expenditure  as  really  enhancing  the  value  of 
their  lands  tenfold  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  Tlus  remark  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  random  conjecture,  but  is  based  on  the  known  and  expressed  views  of  at 
least  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of  these  tax-payers.  If  others  of  them  entertain 
less  generous  and  intelligent  sentiments,  their  speedy  conversion  would  be  no  det- 
riment to  themselves  or  the  commonwealth. 

Cardinal  Princifles  of  the^  System.  Its  cardinal  principles,  State  provis- 
ion of  tuition,  and  township  oversight  and  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  erection 
orichool  structures,  meet  with  a  cordial  approval,  and  promise  to  realize  all  reas- 
onable expectations. 

A  Free  School  for  six  months.  It  requires  no  special  logic  to  prove  that  a 
six  months'  free  school  is  cheaper  than  a  three  months'  term.  A  six  months' 
school  we  must  have,  for  nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  masses.  If  only  three 
months  of  this  period  be  free,  the  balance  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  ^'e  have  shown  from  data  that  can  not  be  questioned,  that  more  than 
one-naif  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  commonwealth,  pay  on  $500  and  less,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  pay  on  $1,000  and  less.  Thus  it  appears  that  an  additional  three 
months'  free  school,  would  cost  the  aforesaid  one-half  of  our  citizens,  from  one 
cent  to  one  dollar,  and  that  none  of  the  above  two-thirds  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  two  dollars.  This  would  be  the  expense  of  the  supplementary  three  months' 
free  school  to  the  above-named  portion  of  tax-payers.  But  who  of  all  the  said 
one-half  could  get  a  child  taught  three  months  for  his  school  assessment  of  one 
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dollar,  or  any  fraction  of  this  monetary  unit  ?  A  raajoritr  of  the  above-described 
two-thirds,  woald  be  subjected  to  the  expense  of  from  'five  to  fifteen  doIUrs  to 
maintain,  in  a  three  monttis'  subscription  school,  the  same  children  that  had  at- 
tended tlie  free  school  a  like  period.  £ither  the  parents'  pockets  or  the  childrcns' 
intellectual  culture  must  suffer  by  the  failure  to  provide  means  for  a  six  months' 
free  school,  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  commonwealth. 

Qualifications  required  in  Townshif  Trustees.  The  conviction  ouf^ht 
to  be  both  deep  and  universal  in  every  township  in  the  commonwealth,  that  the 
township  trustees  should  be  selected  with  primary  reference  to  their  fitness  ami 
capacity  to  take  charge  of  and  properly  manage  the  educational  affairs  of  tho  cor- 
poration. The  other  interests  committed  to  their  charge  are  altogether  subonli- 
nato,  and  secondarv  in  importance.  Thoy  should  be  men  of  large  experience, 
practical  wisdom,  liberal  views  and  unquestioned  firmness.  All  these  qualificn- 
tiuns  will  4ind  ample  verge  and  scope  in  ttie  discharge  of  their  oflScial  duties.  The 
location  of  the  sites  for  Uie  school-houses,  the  erection  of  these  structures  of  due 
dimensions,  convenient  plan,  tasteful  finish  and  appropriate  furniture,  and  the 
employment  of  competent  teachers,  demand  the  best  talent  in  the  township.  Tho 
interests  of  the  corporation  must  control  the  selection  of  the  sites;  the  comfort  anfl 
jirogress  of  the  pupils  must  dictate  the  character  of  the  structures  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  What  else  than  rich  experience,  practical  wisdom,  gen- 
erous sympathies,  and  unflinching  firmness,  will  be  competent  to  meet  such  re- 
sponiiibilities  and  discharge  such  duties?  Emergencies  will  arise  that  require 
prompt  action,  demand  a  clear  and  satisfactory  reason  for  the  course  adopted,  and 
cull  for  a  mild  but  firm  resistance  to  demands  of  ignorance  and  the  clamors  of  self- 
ihhuess.  Trustees  must  be  men  of  nerve  to  resist  the  one,  and  of  intelligence  to 
answer  the  other. 

Teachers'  Institutes.  The  first  organized  eflbrt  made  to  e1evat«  and  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  the  older  States,  was  teachers'  association*, 
pnrtakinc:  more  or  less,  in  difierent  localities,  of  the  ctiaracter  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. This  waking  up  of  ctetprit  dt  cotpt  attracted  legislative  attention,  and  led 
to  public  provision  tor  their  aid  and  encouragement  This  aid  and  comfort  gave 
them  new  life,  reputation,  and  efilcienc}-,  which  rendered  their  mission  more 
stable  and  usefuL  The  nature  of  their  operation  and  the  character  of  theic  results, 
indicate  their  true  sphere,  and  proclaim  them  harbingers  of  eood  rather  than  the 
real  substantial  blessing  sought  As  there  mus^  be  a  dawn  oefore  the  full  orbed 
luminary  appears,  so  the  teachers'  institute  has  always  heralded  the  normal 
school. 

The  brief  existence  and  temporary  results  of  institutes  hitherto  held  in  our 
State,  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  time  has  come  when  legislative  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  give  them  power  and  permanence.  Let  a  competent 
and  experienced  corps  of  instructors  go  into  thirty  counties  of  the  State,  ana  hold 
an  institute  for  two  weeks  in  each  of  thefii,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  popular 
lectures,  and  it  would  accomplish  tenfold  more  good  than  the  same  expense  could 
possibly  effect  in  any  other  way.  We  may  as  well  expect  the  sun  to  rise  unher- 
alded by  the  dawn,  as  to  think  that  normal  schools  will  come  into  being  and  flour- 
ish without  this  preliminary  instrumentality. 

Small  and  large  Districts  contrasted.  The  early  experience  of  other 
States  warns  us  ngnmst  the  multiplicity  of  small  districts,  while  their  more  recent 
policy  and  practice  impel  to  an  imitation  of  their  present  example.  The  superior 
wisdom  ana  economy  of  the  large  over  the  small  districts,  become  apparent  on  a 
f:iir  exhibit  and  impartial  comparison  of  their  legitimate  results.  A  township  ot 
thirty-six  souare  miles,  may  be  divided  into  districts  of  two  miles  square,  as  many 
of  them  really  are.  Thus  carved,  it  presents  nine  of  these  little  oosey,  wa$i  cor- 
ponitions,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  children,  often  so  small  as  to  torbid  the 
estrtblishmentof  a  school,  or  if  established,  so  insignificant  as  to  be-little  the  enter- 
prise, and  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  of  its  real  character  and  consequence 
on  the  public  mind.  These  nine  schools,  enfeebled  by  their  numerical  poverty, 
languisn,  droop,  and  become  so  attenuated,  that  it  is  dilfficult  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  literary  life  and  activity  in  either  teachers  or  taught 

A  more  legitimate  conclusion  from  given  premises,  was  never  reached,  than 
that  small  districts  ensure  small  and  ill  furnished  stnictures,  short  terms,  incom- 
petent teachers  and  corresponding^  instruction,  lifeless  schools  and  unawakened 
intellects,  general  apathy  and  partial  disgust  at  the  whole  system.  This  result 
has  been  realized,  demonstrated,  stereotyped  and  widely  circulated  in  the  older 
commonwealths,  known  and  read  of  nil  men.  This  is  a  truthful  picture  of  one 
side  of  the  medal,  now  let  us  look  ac  the  obverse. 

The  aforesaid  township  mny  al.^o  be  divided  into  districts  three  miles  square. 
Thus  arranged,  it  presents  four  districts  uf  s^ufficient  amplitude  to  authorize  the 
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erection  of  more  spaciouii  and  convenient  houses,  the  emploTment  of  more  compe- 
tent instructors,  and  justify  the  expectation  of  sufncient  amount  of  raw  material 
to  tax  the  skill,  rouse  the  energv,  and  encourage  the  best  efforts  of  the  literary 
manufacturer.  This  territorial  ^vision  would  subject  but  very  few  of  the  pupils 
to  the  necessity  of  going  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  parental  roof.  The 
exercise  incident  to  that  amount  of  daily  travel,  would  be  an  important  item  in 
their  physical  education,  and  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  their  literary  prog- 
ress. It  would  rather  promote  it,  by  creating  a  more  lively  sympathy  between  the 
intellectual  and  physical  natures,  and  calling  into  more  vigorous  and  lively  action 
their  respective  powers.  We  have  already  too  many  of  these  hot  house  plants. 
Let  us  give  our  children  and  youth  n  little  more  physical  power  and  energy,  by 
subjectiiig  them  to  a  mo^e  hardy  discipline.  A  walk  of  a  mile,  or  mile  and  a'half, 
every  morning,  inhaling  the  pure,  life-invigorating  air  of  heaven,  would  iiot  only 
damask  their  cheeks  and  call  the  whole  muscular  system  into  healthy  exercise, 
but  it  would  impart  corresponding  activity  to  the  mental  powers.  'Such  daily 
excursions  could  not  fail  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  the  outer 
world,  and  awaken  a  sympatliy  with  the  beauties  of  the  material  universe  and  its 
Great  and  Glorious  Author.  lender  such  a  nurture,  our  sons  and  daughters  would 
be  something  else  than  mere  shadows.  There  would  be  physical  development 
that  would  give  them,  at  least,  a  pre-emption  title  to  the  name  of  men  and  women, 
when  they  reached  maturity. 

The  youth  of  a  township'  trained  under  the  discipline  of  such  a  policy,  would 
possess  a  character  for  intelligence,  enterprise^  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  true 
genuine  progress,  that  would  not  fail  to  proclaim  their  fathers'  wisdom,  economy, 
foresight  aad  enterprise.  Under  such  an  occasional  administration,  the  schools 
would  be  worthy  of  the  name,  teaching  merit  the  appellation  of  a  profession,  the 
houses  be  less  dubious  indices  of  the  purpose  of  their  erection,  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge more  highly  appreciated,  and  the  import  of  mental  discipline  more  clearly 
comprehended.  The  economy  of  such  a  policy  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  finan- 
cial exhibit,  and  the  wisdom  too  manifest  to  need  any  explanation.  Its  introduc- 
tion would  be  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education,  and  its  universal 
adoption  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  veritable  golden  age  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, benevolent  impulse  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 

Township  Libraries.  The  operation  of  the  library  feature  of  the  system, 
[the  apprcjoriation  of  the  availt  C$186,827  J  of  a  one-quarter  of^  a  miU propertif,  ana 
a  twenty-five  cevU  poU  tax  for  two  yean  to  the  establiihmetU  m  each  townahipofa 
library^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  226,218,  vohtimee^'\  as  far  as  heard  from,  naa 
been  exceedingly  happy,  disappointing  the  predictions  of  its  enemies,  and  the 
fears  of  its  timid  frienas,  and  even  transcending  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  more  ardent  advocates.  The  interest  awakened  by  its  use.  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  adults,  as  well  as  youth,  confirm  the  wisdom  that  gave  it  a 
township  character  rather  than  a  district  mission. 

The  parent  should  not  look  in  vain  to  the  township  library  for  instruction,  adapt- 
ed to  his  wants  and  suited  to  his  tastes  and  necessities.  The  teacher  shoula  find  ui 
its  treasured  stores  the  ablest  works  in  his  department  of  labor,  embodying  the 
general  results  and  experience  of  the  best  minus,  whose  energies  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  educational  work.  It  should  ftimish  entertainment  for  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  instruction  for  the  thoughtful  ^d  reflecting  moments,  amusement 
for  the  wearied  mind,  and  nourishment  for  the  roused  and  inquisitive  intellect. 
Thfl  man  of  scientific  tastes  and  pursuits,  should  be  assurea  of  finding  on  its 
shelves  something  kindrt-d  with  his  mental  aspirations.  The  artisan  should  be 
lured  to  consult  and  j)onder  its  pages,  in  confidence  that  he  will  not  go  away  un- 
blest,  and  that  familiarity  with  its  treai^ures  can  not  fail  to  kindle  the  ardor  of  his 
pursuit  and  fire  the  fervor  of  his  zeal.  Men  of  all  professions  and  employments,  of 
varied  tastes  and  tempers,  likes  and  dislikes,  snould  feel  it  to  be  a  common  center 
of  attraction,  a  general  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  a  common  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood.  A  library  of  such  antecedents  and  concomitants,  can  not  prove  else 
than  an  effective  and  permanent  coadjutor  in  any  system  of  popular  education. 
There  are  many  pleasing  tokens  that  it  has  entered  on  a  slorious  mission,  and  the 
indications  of  ttie  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  tlie  usefulness  it  is  ac- 
complishing, are  neither  few  nor  insignificant.  The  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  books  were  apportioned  to  the  townships,  opened  and  put  in  circulation 
amon^  the  people,  forbids  any  general  collection  of  liorary  statistics.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  in  this  connection,  I0  present  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  received,  rel- 
ative to  its  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  One  township  reports  1,280 
.volumes  taken  ont  in  three  and  a  half  mouths;  another  687  in  four  months;  another 
1,242  in  nine  months;  another  1,050  in  six  months;  another  700  in  nine  months; 
another  1,640  in  ten  months;  another  2,127  in  eight  and  a  half  months.  No  two  of 
the  said  townships  are  in  the  same  county,  and  none  of  these  libraries  contained 
more  than  880  volumes. 
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Such  exprossions  as  the  following,  wUl  not  be  lost  on  the  public  mind :  "  Nearly 
all  the  books  have  been  drawn  out  as  much  as  twenty-five  times,  many  of  them 
oftener,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  books  are  not  permitted  to  remain  m  the  library 
an  hour  before  they  are  withdrawn."  Says  another :  "Our  library  is  doing  more 
good  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
Great  interest  is  manifested  in  it  here." 

School  Jodrkal.  The  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  December,  resolved  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Journal,  ana 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  said  serial  the  current  month. 

Colleges  and  Common  Schools.    The  Superintendent  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  commencement  exercises  of  four  of  our  five  colleges.    Though 
these  institutions  are  the  products  of  private  associated  enterprise,  over  which  tSe 
State  is  entitled  to  no  oversight  or  control,  except  of  one,  yet  the  head  of  this  de> 
partment  has  had  too  long  experience  of  college  laborp,  and  cherishes  too  deep  and 
lively  fiympathy  with  tbof^e  in  charge  of  these  institutions,  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  most  distant  suspicion  that  such  visits  would  be  any  less  agreeable  to 
their  respecrive  Faculties  than  to  himself.    These  faculties  cherish  a  much  more 
cordial  interest  in  the  advancement  of  popular  education,  and  have  a  much  more 
direct  and  effective  agency  in  its  real  progress,  than  the  superficial  observer  sup 
poses,  or  is  disposed  to  acknowledge.    Its  nistory  in  Indiana  would  put  such  sapi- 
ent souls  to  the  blush,  were  the  curtain  withdrawn,  that  hides  firom  public  gaze  tne 
labors  of  these  instructors  in  the  recitation  room  and  in  the  stuoy,  through  the 
pulpit  and  the  newspap'ir  columns.    The  baccalaureate  addressee  of  their   five 
Presidents  for  the  last  twenty  years^  delivered  before  popular  assemblies,  have  ac- 
complished more  to  rouse  the  public  mind  and  give  a  right  direction  in  reference 
to  its  educational  interests,  than  the  combined  eflbrts  of  all  the  ignorant,  preju- 
diced, self-conceited  college  croakers  since  the  flood.    These  Presidents  and  their 
associates  have  done  more  through  the  press  and  popular  lectures,  though  they 
may  seem  to  the  one  idea  man  to  be  few  and  far  between,  than  they  will  ever  get 
the  credit  for  from  the  casual  observer.    Their  own  labors  in  ^keeping  college,*' 
have  too  much  of  a  family  likeness  with  the  school-master's  vocation,  to  permit 
them  to  be  unsympathising  spectators  of  his  toils  and  degradation.    It  is  ff^Jtifj- 
ing  to  perceive  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  colleges, 
so  industriously  fostered  by  some  having  no  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
beneflt,  and  by  others,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  train- 
infft  f^ve  incontestable  evidence  of  the  indolence  and  negli^nce  of  their  own 
college  life,  and  betray  a  want  of  either  the  capacity  to  appreciate,  or  the  honesty 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  whose  mistaken  kindness  tolerated  the 
graduation  of  such  learned  dullness. 

Lil)eral  in  their  spirit,  generous  in  their  aspirations,  and  enlarged  in  their  views 
of  education,  they  constitute  a  fraternity  that  will  prove  both  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  the  common  wealth.  The  sympathies  of  our  people  duster  around  them, 
and  they  have  grown  up  to  their  present  maturity  and  useiulness  under  the  hardy 
discipline  of  indigence,  and  been  blessed  with  no  small  share  of  its  trials  and  eni- 
barrassments.  1  heir  pioneer  life  and  triumph  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  their 
future  mission.  The  tnousands  of  teachers  that  have  already  gone  forth  from 
them,  are  but  pledges  of  the  thousands  still  to  follow.  Colleges,  academies  and 
schools  are  but  parts  of  a  great  national  system  of  popular  education.  Numeri- 
cally considered,  the  common  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  pyramid, 
the  academies  and  colleges  the  symmetrical  and  graceful  superstructure,  whose 
summit  reflects  the  dawning  rays  of  science  through  many  a  retired  valley  and 
sequestered  nook,  and  around  whose  top  have  ever  lingered  the  twilight  beams  of 
the  departing  day  of  popular  illumination.  Historicalnr  and  logically  considered, 
the  apex  is  the  true  base,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem.  Colleges  give  rise 
to  academies,  and  these  in  turn  nourish  and  foster  schools.  Both  in  our  own  and 
European  countries,  the  establiiihment  of  colleges  preceded  the  introduction  of 
any  system  of  common  schools.  The  past  and  present  of  all  these  nations  con- 
firms the  truth  and  soundness  of  our  remark.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  many 
of  their  venerable  Universities  atUedate$j  by  centuries,  the  maturity  of  any  wise 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  masses.  Four  of  our  six  colleges  sprang  into 
being  in  the  ucond  decade  of  our  existence  as  a  commonwealth.  What  was  there 
in  being,  at  that  period,  deserving  even  the  name,  much  less  possessing  the  char- 
acter of  a  wise  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  in  Indiana?  Let  the  tme 
sequence  of  cause<i  be  understood  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  their 
relative  claims  to  public  regard,  and  their  true  position  in  the  series.  Hie  exal- 
tation of  neither  can  be  permanently  promoted  by  an  undue  depreciation  of  ths 
other.  Colleges  and  common  schools,  one  in  their  mission,  indivisible  in  their 
results,  now  and  forever,  should  be  our  motto. 
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A0ADBMIS8  AXD  Fbmalb  SEMINARIB9.  Many  of  them  will  doobUew  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  silent  operation  of  our  sydtein,  as  it  evolves  the  several  parts  of  an 
efficient  graded  school.  Others  will  maintain  their  identity  and  independence, 
and  accomplish  their  appropriate  mission. 

Premiums  'foil  the  best  ScnooL-HousES.  It  is  both  an  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  kindly  entertained  the 
•ugspstion,  to  offer  a  premium  lor  the  best  high  school  edifice,  another  fur  the  best 
fnnuture  and  apparatus,  a  third  for  the  most  tasteful  and  convenient  mral  school 
house,  and  a  fourth  for  corresponding  furniture,  fixtures  and  enclosure.  The  fol- 
lowing list  has  been  adopted: 

For  the  best  high  school  building,  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  including 
external  finish  and  internal  arrangement,  embracing,  also,  enclosure,  facilities  for 
ventilation,  completeness  and  economy  of  beating  the  same,  a  copy  of  Colton*8 
Atlas  of  the  World  in  2  vols,  folio,  valued  at  $27.00,  will  be  given  as  a  premium. 

Competitors  for  this  premium  must  submit  a  perspective  view  of  their  building, 
plat  and  inclosures,  accompanied  with  ground  plans  of  the  several  floors,  with  a 
Baction  exhibiting  the  ventilation  and  heating  arrangements,  together  with  the 
external  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  its  several  storien  and  apartments. 

For  the  best  rural  school-house,  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  including 
external  finish  and  internal  arrangements,  embracing  also,  a  lot  containmg  not  less 
than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  enclosure  of  the  same  with  appropriate  out  build- 
ings, facilities  for  ventilation,  completeness  and  economy  of  neating  the  same,  a 
pair  of  Globes,  valued  at  $26.00,  will  be  given  as  a  premium. 

CompetitorB  for  this  premium  must  submit  a  perspective  view  of  their  building, 
lot  and  enclosure,  accompanied  with  ^und  plans  of  its  school  floors,  with  a  section 
exhibiting  the  ventilation  and  heatm^  apparatus,  together  with  the  external  di- 
mensions of  the  edifice.  Its  several  stories  and  apartments. 

For  the  best  high  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  including  desks  and  chairs 
for  teachers  and  pup^ils,  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  other  geographical,  astro- 
nomical and  philosophical  apparatus,  in  value  not  less  than  $100,  a  copy  of  Smith's 
Dictionary  01  Greek  and  Roman  Bio^phy  and  Mythology  in  8  vols.  8  vo.,  val- 
ued at  $16.00,  will  be  ^ven  as  a  premium. 

For  the  best  rural  district  school  fUmiture  and  apparatus,  chairs  and  desks 
lor  teachers  and  pupils,  blackboards,  maps  and  other  ffeographical  and  astro- 
nomical apparatus,  in  value  not  less  than  $60.00,  a  copy  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary ana  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  valued  at  $10.00,  will  be  given. 

Competitors  for  the  aforesaid  premiums  must  furnish  the  committee  of  award 
a  perspHSctive  view  of  their  respective  school  rooms,  exhibiting  said  furniture  and 
apparatus,  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  appropriateness  and  practical  value  of  these  premiums  will  be  readily 
seen.  Ir  good  taste,  neatness  and  convenience  in  furm  houses,  barns  and  other 
i^Durtenances  of  the  farm,  are  legitimate  objects  of  encouragement  for  the  State 
to  roster,  surely  school  arcnitecture,  fhmiture  and  enclosurQs  may  claim  a  modi- 
cum of  ner  maternal  regard  with  e<]ually  promising  hopes  of  happy  results.  Such 
an  enligfatened  policy  and  liberal  views  will  be  appreciated,  and  the  continuance  of 
them  for  the  next  ten  years  will  secure  memorials  of  their  wisdom,  even  more 
durable  than  silver  pitchers,  and  more  extensively  known  and  valued  by  the 
masses  than  the  most  exquisite  production  of  the  graver's  art  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  such  inducements,  the  prompting  zeal  of  an  InteUigent  appreciation  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  the  guidance  and  suggestive  power  of  superior  specimens  of 
school  architecture,  we  may  hope  to  see  structures  rise,  botn  hi  our  towns  and 
cities,  and  also  in  the  rural  alstricts,  that  will  indicate  to  the  passing  stranger  the 
good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  parents,  and  prove  a  rich  source  of  instruction 
and  comfort  to  the  pupils  and  of  joy  and  rejoicing  to  the  teachers. 

The  Bible  a  Text  Book.  In  science  there  will  necessarily  be  progress,  and 
consequently  a  change  of  text  books  will  occasionally  be  demanded.  But  the 
texi  book  in  morals  is  the  production  of  an  Author,  whose  wisdom  needs  no  revis- 
ion, whose  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  no  increase,  and  whose  benevolence  admits 
of  no  question.  The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  schools 
of  Indiana,  and  its  continuance  as  the  moral  standard  in  these  nurseries  of  her 
future  citizens,  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her  prosperitv  and  grace  the 
senith  of  her  gloiy,  as  its  exclusion  woula  prove  the  precursor  or  her  decline,  the 
herald  of  her  shame. 

SwAkP  Laxds.  The  school  system  was  made  the  residuary  le^tee  of  the 
swamp  land  estate.  Present  appearances  indicate  that  the  heir  of  this  noble  be- 
quest will  find  among  its  assets,  after  the  debts  of  the  estate  are  paid,  little  else 
uun  the  good  will  of  the  testator  and  the  kind  wishes  of  his  executors.  Though 
the  swamp  land  fond  It  is  believed,  will  be  completely  exhausted  in  rondsnag 
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these  lands  fit  for  agricnlhirn]  purposes,  yet  its  coDTorsion  into  material  ditches 
vill  not  be  without  a  favorable  connection  with  the  edncational  interests  of  the 
State.  Thousands  of  acres  will  thus  be  redeemed  from  the  domiidoo  of  frogs 
and  fever  miasma  and  converted  into  fields  loaded  with  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  clothed  with  f)ock<^  and  herds  more  numerous  than  ever  graced  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  man  of  Uz.  The  revenue  ultimately  arising  from  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  these  lands,  will  doubtless  prove  more  extensively  and  perma- 
nently useful  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  than  the  entire  proceeds  of  their 
sale  would  have  effected  had  they  all  been  added  to  the  school  fund.  Thongfa 
this  fund  of  magnificent  dimensions  has  been  literally  drained,  yet  its  nnder- 
drains  will  impart  increased  fertilitv  to  the  educational  manor,  whose  proceeds 
will  be  an  ample  equivalent  for  all  aisappointed  hopes  in  that  direction. 

School  Fund  -and  Resources.  The  property  of  the  State,  pledged  by  the 
constitution  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 'relia- 
ble funds  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  The  Legislature  have  appropriated  the 
avails  of  a  one  mill  tax  on  said  property  for  this  purpose,  and  have  also  made  a 
levy  on  the  polls,  for  the  same  object,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  on  each,  to 
remind  the  owners  of  such  personal  estate  that  its  security  and  value  would  not 
be  diminished  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  therefore  it  might  properlv  be 
taxed  for  its  own  protection  and  the  general  good.  One  collateml  result  of  the 
aforesaid  assessment  will  be  the  tendencv  of  it  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  such 
property  holders  a  more  deep  and  decided  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  success  of 
a  system  pledged  to  the  training  of  the  masses  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledse. 

Tlie  financial  exhibit  of  educational  fVinds  will  be  as  follows: 
Real  and  personal  estate  assessed  in  1855,         ....        $802,310,839.00 

Number  of  polls  in  1865,       . 178,877 

School  assessment  on  the  above  amount,  .     •   .        .        .  $802,810.83 

School  assessment  on  the  polls, 89,488.50 

Gross  amount  from  the  above  sources, $391,749.88 

Aggregate  of  the  school  funds  as  reported  last  year,  but  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  above  amount, $2,559,808.12 

This  fund  is  loaned  at  7  per  cent.,  and  the  officers*  fees  for  receipt 
and  disbursement  are  5  per  cent,  of  the  interest,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  interest  on  the  amount  loaned, 
and  therefore  tne  net  interest  on  the  school  fund,  at  six  and 

two-thirds  per  cent,  will  be $170,620.54 

Amount  of  the  above  income, $562,869.87 

From  this  deduct  dclinouencies  at  the  rate  of  school  tax  delinquen- 
cies of  185S-4,  and  fees  and  traveling  expenses,  at  16  two- 
thirds  per  cent,       93,728.81 

Net  amount  from  the  above  sources, $468,641.56 

Amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  school  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury, Oct  81,  1855, 82,078.91 

One-half  of  the  delinquent  school  tax  of  1854,     ....  42,616.77 

Probable  amount  for  distribution  in  May,  1856,         .        .        .  $543,382.24 

School  Taxes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  citizen  will  permit  himself  to  be 
misled  by  the  miserable,  pitiful  and  unfounded  charge,  that  we  are  burdened  and 
oppressed  with  school  taxes,  and  have  a  less  pericm  of  instruction  for  the  same 
means  than  under  the  old  order  of  things.  Facts  and  figures  can  not  be  tortured 
into  the  service  of  such  lovers  of  the  dear  people.  They  shun  them  as  the  owl 
does  the  mid-day  sun.  The  school  system  snrinlcs  from  no  just  and  truthful  scru- 
tiny, and  its  advocates  decline  no  honorable  challenge  to  its  defense.  The  stntis- 
tical  portion  of  this  report  contains  facts,  unquestioned  data,  fully  authorizing 
the  statement,  that  more  than  one-half,  almost  five-ninths,  of  the  tax-payers  of 
Indiana  pay  on  $500  and  less.  On  the  present  assessment  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar 
of  properly,  and  fifVy  cents  on  the  poll,  the  school  taxes  of  that  portion  will  vary 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  no  more.  Did  anv  of  that  five-ninths  get  thntr 
children  taught  three  months  for  that  snm  ?  The  aforesaid  data  also  demonstrate 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  tax-payers  pay  on  $1,000  dollars  and  less,  showing 
that  the  school  taxes  of  the  said  two^thirds  will  range  fh>m  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  and  no  more.  Who  of  this  majority  of  our  citizens  ever  got  <me 
</)t^ properly  taught  three  months,  for  even  the  maximum  of  the  aforesaid  scale? 
Are  sucu  taxes  fbr  tuition  burdensome?  Can  such  assessments  oppress  the 
masses?  Shame!  where  are  thy  blushes?  Sonwch  for  tuition.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  school-houses.  If  tliey  already  exist  in  sufiicient  numbers  and  in 
nroper  condition,  there  will  be  no  school-liouse  erection  tax.  If  they  are  not 
round,  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  enquire  where  are  those  long  and  excellent  schools  so 
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feelindy  remembered  and  so  highly  prized,  taught  in  the  golden  age  so  much  de> 
plorod  a»  irrevocably  passed?  The  echo  reiterates  the  enquiry,  that  will  be 
ranch  more  easy  to  repeat  than  satisfactorily  answer.  If  we  have  no  school-houses, 
tuition  f^inds  will  be  of  little  avail.  I  have  little  faith  in  any  golden  age  of  schools 
without  houses,  either  in  the  past^  presenter  future.  The  expense  of  the  school- 
houses  belongs  to  the  croakers  sicie  of  the  question  in  dispute  as  well  as  ours. 
This  is  no  misnomer,  for  when  the  truth  is  reached,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
masses  have  httle  or  no  sympathy  with  such  sentiments.  Is  it  doubted?  Look 
at  the  Jive  hundred  and  eighty  eight  school  houses  built  la«t  year,  valued  at 
$166,666.  Does  the  assessment  of  $814,272.68  for  school-house  erection  in  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  our  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  townships  during  the 
last  year  and  now  in  process  of  collection,  look  much  like  83rmpathy? 

Now  for  the  library  assessment  that  is  break  big  the  earners  back.  There  is 
nothing  like  fhcts  and  figures  in  the  solution  of  such  questions  of  public  economy. 
A  quarter  of  a  miU  property  tax,  and  a  tweniy^ve  cents  poll-tax,  is  the  crime 
charged  against  the  revised  school  law.  In  the  defense  of  our  client,  we  shall 
summon  as  witnesses  of  his  innocence,  the  aforesaid  two-thirds,  I  might  more  prop- 
erly say,  three-fourths  of  the  tax  payers  of  this  commonwealth,  'fliey  all  testify 
that  the  most  they  ever  knew  the  prisoner  demand  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  wit- 
nesses WBBj{fly  cents,  and  that  his  claim  on  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  witnesses 
varied  from  taeniy-Jive  to  thirtv^even  and  a  half  cents,  and  no  more.  With  this 
testimony,  we  cheerfully  let  the  case  go  the  jury,  confident  that  no  twelve  men 
can  be  found,  who  under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence, 
uniform,  consistent  and  unanimous  of  such  a  body  of  our  best  citizens,  will  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  They  are  not  willing  to  leave  their  seats.  Their  verdict  is 
written  on  their  very  countenances.  The  court  may  as  well  call  on  them  at  once 
for  their  decision,  without  the  formality  of  retiring,  is  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  Not  guilty !  This  verdict  will  be  pronounced  just  and  righteous  by  the 
five  hundred  mousand  readers  of  township  libraries. 

Another  popular  clamor,  very  intelligently  raised,  and  very  patriotically  reit- 
erated, is  the  wholesale  and  sweeping  assertion  that  "  the  officers  eat  up  the 
funds,**  "  the  locusts  of  Esypt  consume  the  educational  substance  of  the  people.'* 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  time  the  Augean  stable  was  thoroughly  cleansed.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  facts  in  detail.  The  Superintendent  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest 
incubus,  and  therefore  we  will  examine  his  case  first  He  is  a  constitutional 
officer  and  not  the  creature  of  statuary  power.  As  a  State  officer,  his  salary  is 
paid,  not  firom  the  school  fund,  but  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
Executive  officers,  and  therefore  the  school  fund  is  not  ourdened  with  his  salary. 

Hopes  for  thb  Future.  Our  school  system  ]X)ssesses  elements  of  sterling 
worth  and  real  power,  and  when  fairly  tested  will  vindicate  its  claims  to  the  cor- 
dial sympathy  and  generous  support  of  every  lover  or  progress.  The  facts  dis- 
closecf  in  this  report  show,  that  there  exists  a  feeling  of  confidence  among  the 
people  of  its  stability,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  mate- 
rial aid  that  it  requires  to  develop  its  capacities  for  good.  Its  friends  will  find 
something  in  this  annual  document,  that  may  be  of  service  in  carrying  on  another 
campaign  in  its  defense.  Foes  it  has  as  well  as  friends,  and  every  transfer  firom 
the  ranks  of  the  former  to  those  of  the  latter  is  a  two-fold  addition  to  its  strengtli. 
Let  not  the  zeal  and  courage  of  its  assaihmts  outstrip  the  ardor  and  valor  of  its 
defenders.  The  ardor  of  the  former  should  provoke,  as  well  as  encourage,  the 
fervor  of  the  latter.  Firm,  persevering  and  unfaltering,  in  our  purpose  and  efibrts, 
we  have  no  fear  of  an  unravorable  result.  Confident  of  a  happy  issue  to  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  let  the  friends  go  forward,  remembering,  that  "  deeds, 
not  words,'*  is  the  proper  test  of  friendship  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Once  let  the  public  mind  settle  down  m  the  conviction  that  the  school  system 
needs  but  a  thorough  and  candid  trial  to  evince  the  wisdom  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gradually  incorporating  into  its  struc- 
ture all  those  improvements  that  are  the  natural  results  and  legitimate  sequents 
of  its  great  cardinal  characteristics.  Let  the  masses  awake  to  the  true  conception 
of  its  relations  to  their  best  interests,  and  a  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  its 
progress,  and  our  fondest  expectations  will  be  speedily  realized.  This  report  can 
not  be  more  appropriately  closed,  than  with  the  remark  that  on  its  pagos  will  be 
found  ample  encouragement  for  efibrt^  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  ^f 
prompt  wise  and  unremitted  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  whose  mental 
fruits  snail  be  as  imperishable  as  the  intellectual  soil  that  gave  tnem  birth,  and 
whose  moral  products  shall  prove  like  flowers  of  heavenly  perfume  destined  to 
bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance  on  earth,  till  transplanted  to  the  paradise  above. 
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KENTUCKY. 

AnmuU  Jtepori  of  the  auperitUmdeni  of  PvbHc  Instrueiim,  [Ber.  J.  D.  Mathews, 
D.  D. J  tubmiUed  Feb.  Sth,  1666.    162  puges. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  School  System  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  its 
rapid  development  under  the  snperintendency  of  Bev.  Bobert  J.  Breckenridge,  D. 
D.,  from  1847  to  1862,  against  Ezecutire,  legislatiTe,  and  to  some  extent  popular 
opposition,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  History  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  is  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  are  laboring 
to  build  up  a  system  in  States  similarly  situated.  Before  presenting  a  few  extracts 
from  the  document  above  cited,  we  will  introduce  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Breckenridge  on  resigning  his  office,  in  which  he  submits  his  views  as  to  the  pro- 
gress, condition,  and  prospects  of  the  system  in  1868.  The  School  Law  in  the 
Revised  Code  to  which  reference  is  made,  was  adopted  in  1861,  against  the  earnest 
and  able  opposition  of  the  Superintendent,  and  inauga rated  in  some  respects  a 
new  policy.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  School  System  of  Kentucky  in  a  subse- 
quent number,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  these  points  and  to  quote  Dr. 
B.*s  ophiions.    The  following  is  the  subetance  of  the  statement 

PbOOKESS  AJn>  COXDITIOW  OF  THE  SYSTEM  VT  TO  1868. 

1.  Every  conntv  in  the  State  is  completely  organized,  in  so  far  as  that  it  is  be* 
lieved  a  School  District  covers  every  nelehoorhood  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
liRA  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  pains,  extended  over  many  years,  to 
effect  this  object.  In  order  to  accomplish  it^  various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  school  laws,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  particulars,  which  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here.  The  only  general  suggestions  I  have  to  make  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  ore  ;  1.  That  no  aistrict  ought  to  be  allowed  to  contain  more  than 
about  50  children ;  and  2d.  That  all  towns  having  a  separate  school  system  of 
their  own,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  report  directly  to  the  Superintendent,  instead 
of  circuitonsly  through  the  county  Commissioner,  as  if  the  whole  town  were  a 
single  district.*  The  former  change  would  probably  greatlv  increase  the  number 
of  pupils,  who  actually  attend  school,  as  it  would  necessarily  greatly  multiply  the 
schools  themselves;  and  would  be  in  every  point  of  view  a  most  desirable  im- 
provement of  the  school  system,  and  in  its  present  condition,  very  easv  to  effect. 
The  latter  change  would  relieve  the  schools  in  the  towns  of  a  great  deal  of  wholly 
needless  trouble  and  embarrassment,  and  put  them  on  a  footine  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  enlarge  and  perfect  themselves.  The  towns  are  naturally  to  be  expected 
to  take  the  load  in  perfecting  a  local  system  of  public  education,  and  the  highest 
policy  dictates  that  they  should  be  aided,  not  obstructed,  in  such  an  effort. 

2.  The  school  laws,  as  they  relate  to  Commissioners,  Trustees,  Teachers,  and 
the  ages  of  pupils,  do  not  need  alteration.  As  they  stand  with  reraird  to  all  those 
points,  they  only  need  to  be  regularly  and  efficiently  executed.  Touching  other 
points,  such  as  the  office  and  duties  of  the  snperintendent,  the  duration  of  the 
schools,  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  absolutely  free  schools,  under  all  circum- 
stances, they  need  very  serious  reconsideration.  1.  As  to  the  office  of  Snperin- 
tendent, the'school  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  made  very  considerable  changes,  every 
one  of  which  was  improper  and  injurious.  Besides  putting  the  matter  as  relates 
to  that  officer  precisely  as  it  stood  before  that  law  passed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
highest  interest  of  the  school  system  demand,  that  the  Superintendlent  should  be 
placed  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system.  He  ought 
to  receive  a  compensation  adequate  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities ;  be  ought  to 
have  an  office,  and  one  or  two  clerks,  at  the  seat  of  govermnent;  and  he  ougth  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  faithful  and  enlightened  execution  of  the  system  in 
ever^  part  of  it  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  system  can  not  be 
eficiently  executed,  much  less  perfected,  withont  an  able  and  faithful  Superin- 
tendent, whose  office  should  be,  not  that  of  a  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
nor  that  of  countersigner  of  the  calculations  of  the  Auditor,  but  that  of  head  of  a 
most  important  interest,  under  the  Executive  Departnoent  of  the  State.  I  have 
heretofore  stated  officially,  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  interest  in  my  work,  in- 
duced me  to  hold  the  office  of  Superintendent  a  single  hour,  after  the  passage  of 
the  school  law  in  the  Revised  Code.  2.  I  have  repeatedly  suggested  in  my  reports 
to  the  legislature,  that  in  my  opmion,  the  term  of  three  months  in  every  year, 
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fixed  by  law  as  the  required  duration  of  the  public  8cbx>ol8,  i»,  as  a  unifbnn  stand- 
ard,  too  short.  It  would  be  a  ^rest  improvement  to  change  tne  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  grant  aid  upon  some  principle  that  would  hold  out  inducements  to  continual 
improvement  in  the  schools.  Say  aid  to  every  f^;hool  taught  three  months  m 
every  year;  further  aid  to  those  taught  four  months,  and  so  on  up  to  six  or  eight 
months,  each  year;  increasing  a  little  the  State  allowance,  in  some  fair  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  schools;  and  upon  some  general  principle,  making  the 
allowance  depend,  not  upon  the  number  of  children  Uvmg  in  the  district,  but 
upon  the  number  actually  attending  school.  The  question  is  simply  between 
short  schools,  nominally  large,  but  really  small,  and  long  schools  of  moderate  size, 
but  precisely  as  large  as  thev  profess  to  be :  between  a  method  by  which  educa- 
tion will  be  actually  brought  in  reach  of  all,  and  actually  secured  to  all,  and  a 
method  bv  which  large  numbers  are  really  not  in  reach  of  it,  and  those  who  attend 
the  schools  are  not  taught  long  enough  each  year  to  reap  the  proper  advantages 
which  ou^ht  to  be  afforded  them.  8.  The  remaining  question,  namely,  that  of  the 
abtoltOe/reeneas  of  all  the  public  schools,  is  one  of  vital  importance.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  at  large  in  mv  reports,  especially  in  the  one  for  1851.  To  teach  220,000 
children  three  months  in  each  year,  supposing  them  to  be  scattered,  as  they  must 
always  be,  through  many  thousand  districts,  and  supposing  the  average  oi^  those 
districts  to  be  about  fifty  children,  can  not  possibly  cost  less  than  $500,000  a  year, 
and  most  probably  must  reach  $700,000.  Add  another  quarter  to  the  period  of 
yearly  instruction,  which  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  require  to  bo 
done,  and  the  yearly  cost  must  equal,  and  may  largely  exceed  $1,000,000.  Now 
the  question  for  the  State  to  determine  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  raising  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make  the  public  schools  ab- 
solutely free,  or  to  provide  so  much  money  only  as  will  enable  the  people,  by  their 
own  voluntary  efforts,  added  to  the  State  aid,' to  keep  up  the  publio  schools,  for 
such  a  period  each  year,  as  the  law  may  prescribe.  My  own  opinion  is  clearly  in 
favor  or  the  latter  principle  and  method;  namely. giving  State  aid  to  each  locality, 
and  lejiving  each  locality  to  decide,  according  to  its  interests  or  wishes,  the  further 
question  of  absolute  freeness.  Tlie  school  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  makes  the 
schools  absolutely  free,  but  does  not  provide  the  means  of  supporting  them  on  an 
average  as  much  as  one  month  in  eaca  year,  and  only  keeps  up  a  forced  appear- 
ance of  doing  so,  by  making  the  districts  so  large  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  third 
part  of  the  State  from  all  benefit  from  them.  < 

8.  The  mode  of  distributing  the  public  school  fund  before  1858,  was  simple 
and  admirable.  A  system  perfect  in  its  principles,  and  exact  and  secure  in  Us 
practical  working,  had  been  carefhlly  and  laboriously  arranged  and  applied,  and 
was  working  with  complete  success.  By  it  every  district  received  every  year,  the 
share  allowed  to  it  by  law  for  the  school  taught  in  it,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  at  most 
a  few  weeks,  these  sums  were  distributed  into  every  part  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  entire  unclaimed  balance  of  the  school  income,  being  the  portion  of  all  chil- 
dren where  no  schools  were  tanght,  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fund; 
and  by  this  means  the  fund  itself^ was  made  to  increase  faster  than  the  ratio  of  in. 
crease  of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Revised  Code,  which  changed  so  many 
things,  changed  all  this;  and  so  changed  it,  as  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  in  my 
report  for  1852,  as  to  have  reachetl  the  summit  of  intrioaoy. 

4.  The  school  fund  itself  is  large  and  productive,  an  honor  to  the  State,  a  mon- 
ument of  public  wisdom  and  virtuCj  an  ample  and  noble  provision,  and  if  properly 
nuinaged,  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  consists : 
1.  Ofa  tax  of  two  cents  [since  by  vote  of  the  people  made  three  cents,]  on  every 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  2.  Of  State  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $1,326,770.01.  8.  Of  735  shares  in  the'capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  whose  par  value  is  $100  each,  $78,500.  4.  Of  a  certain  bonus  on 
other  Bank  stocks,  whose  value  is  not  capable  of  being  precisely  reckoned.  The 
income  of  this  fund  ought  to  be  at  present  about  $150,000;  and  for  ten  years  to 
come,  it  ought  to  average  about  $160,000;  and  it  ought  to  increase  with  the  con- 
tinually increasing  value  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

5.  A  vast  work  has  been  done  for  public  education  in  tliis  State.  But  it  has 
been  done  under  vast  opposition,  and  against  vast  obstacles.  To  my  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  have  never  failed  to  ascribe  a  large  part  of 
whatever  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  people.  I  have  held  the  ofiice  much  longer  than  any  of  them,  and  besides 
what  I  may  have  done  myself,  I  have  reapt  In  some  degree,  the  fhuts  of  their 
labors.  What  we  have  all  done,  is  capable  of  being  generally,  but  distinctly 
summed  up.  An  immense  fund  has  been  created,  organized  and  secured;  and 
when  in  a  moment  of  political  phrenzy  it  was  destroyed,  it  has  been  hv  a  glorious 
series  of  legislative  and  popular  acts,  retrieved,  restored,  au|nneDtea  and  made 
sacred.  The  whole  State  has  been  organized  into  School  Districts,  and  a  com- 
plete and  general  system  of  popular  education,  in  its  lowest  stags,  has  been  firmlj 
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«nd  nnivenally  established.  Many  thoasands  of  comfortable  school-houses  have 
been  erected^  and  many  thousands  of  additional  teachers  have  found  honorable 
and  remunerating:  employment.  Many  t«bs  of  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  State  have  received,  in  these  schools,  the  first  elements  of  education; 
great  multitudes  of  whom,  but  for  these  schools,  would  never  have  received  any 
edncation  at  all.  And,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  a  public  sentiment,  and  what  is 
better  and  deeper,  a  public  principle,  fixed,  general  and  earnest,  has  been  begotten 
in  the  mind  and  settled  in  tne  heart  of  our  people,  that  the  work  is  a  good  work, 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  shall  be  done.  Our  Superintendents  have  not  done  all 
this,  though  without  then  it  could  not  have  been  done.  The  public  press,  that 
noblest  gjiit  of  liberty  to  knowledge,  has  done  its  part.  Many  statesmen  have 
done  their  part.  Many  philanthropists  have  done  theirs.  And  manv  virtuous 
and  noble  citizen*  in  the  prrivate,  and  not  a  few  in  humble  walks  of  life,  have  done 
theirs.  As  for  myself  I  count  it  one  of  tlie  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life,  as 
it  will  always  be  one  of  its  most  precious  remuiiscences,  that  I  also  have  had  my 
share  in  a  work  so  full  of  good,  and  good  only. 

6.  For  the  Turther  advancement  and  complete  development  of  the  system  of 
public  education  in  tliis  State,  an  immense  work  remains  to  be  done.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Uie  State,  that  although  the 
primary  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  every  generation, 
ougiit  to  be  considered  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  public 
education,  yet  it  was  only  a  part,  and  moreover,  a  part  which  could  be  accom- 
plished far  more  speedily  and  perfectly  in  its  relations  to  a  grand  and  complete 
whole,  than  it  could  be  if  attempted  as  the  sole  object  of  our  efforts.  Until  the 
passage  of  the  calamitous  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  all  our  laws  on  the  subject  of 
education,  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  e^ual  interest  in  the  State,  in  every 
grade  and  department  of  education,  up  to  the  highest,  and  in  the  idea  of  all  being 

J>arts  of  a  grand  and  comprehensive  movement  of  society,  for  its  universal  per- 
ectionment  in  knowledge^  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  organised  force,  that  is, 
the  law  itself.  So  that  m  the  large  views  which  I  have  cnerished,  I  have  only 
developed  and  defended  the  spirit  of  those  numerous  enactments,  by  which 
Universities  and  Colleges  have  been  founded,  by  which  Academies  have  been 
endowed  out  of  the  public  domain,  by  which  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
have  been  greeted  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  which  in  so  miuiy  forms,  and  for 
so  long  a  period,  the  public  trensure  has  been  bestowed,  and  the  public  wul  made 
manifest,  in  favor  or  universal  education;  universal  alike  in  its  subjects  and  its 
objects,  as  far  as  possible  to  every  citizen,  and  for  every  useful  part  of  knowledge. 
I  believe  that  eacn  one  of  my  six  reports  to  the  legislature,  assumes  or  expressly 
utters  this  broad,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  only  worthy  view  of  the  subject;  and 
several  of  them  argue  it  at  length.  In  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  whole  ground, 
from  the  position  I  now  occupy,  of  a  simple  but  deeply  interested  spectator,  I  see 
nothing  to  change  in  what  1  nave  so  repeatedly  advanced  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  experience  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have 
acquired  during  the  past  thirty  years  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  mav  be 
supposed  to  give  anv  weight  to  my  opinions,  I  frankly  declare  that  I  see  nodiing 
more  plainly  than  taat  the  interest  and  glory  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  both  put 
in  peril,  precisely  in  proportion  as  low  and  nanx>w  views  are  cherished,  touching 
the  sublime  duties  wkich  the  State  owes  to  her  children,  in  connection  with  this 
great  subject. 

7.  It  may  be  that  men  vnW  not  always  bear  to  hear  it,  and  it  may  be.  too,  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  carnal  wisdom  always  to  utter  it.  But  wise  and  tnoughtful 
men  all  know  it,  and  they  who  have  toil'ed  in  the  sacred  cause,  may  not  ever  be 
silent  and  forbear  to  proclaim  it,  even  where  none  will  hear.  There  is  a  glory, 
greater  than  the  glory  of  wealtn,  and  power,  and  arras,  and  conquest — the  glory 
of  loving,  getting,  cherishing,  di/fusing,  perpetuating  knowledge,  whereby  men 
may  adorn  their  Tot  in  this  life,  whatever  that  lot  may  be;  and  whereby,  as  far  as 
knowledge  can,  they  may  be  led  to  know  a  better  life  to  come. 

As  some  of  the  points  presented  above  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  public  education,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Dtf 
iireckenridge  for  1861  and  1862. 

Officb  of  Supebcntsndbnt.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  created,  by  law,  as  soon  as  this  state  embarked  seriously  in  the  grand 
effort  to  diffuse,  universally,  the  blessings  of  general  education ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  whatever  has  been  practically  accomplished  by  the  State  in 
that  enterprise,  is  to  be  traced,  first  or  last,  to  the  existence  of  that  office,  and  to 
the  labors  of  those  who.  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  filled  it  Still,  during 
almost  the  entire  perioa  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 
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attacks  were  made  upon  the  existence  of  the  office  it«elf,  or  upon  its  dignity  and 
efficiency,  and  almost  every  recent  session  of  the  legislature  witnessea  attempts 
to  degra(]e  the  office,  or  to  abolish  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who  selected  this  as  at 
once  the  safest  and  most  effectaal  method  of  waging  war  upon  the  common  school 
system  itnelf.  By  the  2d  section  of  the  Xlth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1860,  this 
office  is  made  constitutional  and  permanent,  and  is  to  be  filled  b^*  election,  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  every  fourth  year.  Heoceforward,  he  who 
shall  fill  it,  will  do  so  as  the  representative  of  the  'entire  people  of  Kentucky — 
called  by  the  voice  of  a  great  commonwealth  to  discharge  a  great  constitutional 
trust,  touching  the  very  greatest  interests  of  the  people.  The  whole  posture  of 
things  iSj  therefore,  very  essentially  changed.  And  I,  who  durin|^  four  years  of 
great  toil  and  opposition,  experienced  so  manv  of  the  inconveniences,  and  en- 
dured, for  my  work's  sake,  so  many  of  the  emoarrassments  of  the  former  condi- 
tion of  things,  may  well  consider  my  election  by  the  people,  under  circumstances 
of  so  much  opposition  and  obloquy,  to  an  office  which,  so  far  from  seeking  I  did 
not  even  desire ;  a  popular  approval  of  the  great  firinciples  on  which  I  hod  ad- 
ministered the  office,  and  whose  successful  application  against  incessant  opposi- 
tion, has  made  the  system  what  it  is. 

Impboyidbxt  Leoislation.  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  enterprise  of 
frreat  extent  and  considerable  com[>lication  can  be  permanently  sustained  or  car- 
ried on  at  allj  while  it  is  subject  to  incessant  changes,  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
tidce  no  part  in  the  practical  execution  of  tlie  enterprise,  and  who  neglect  to  inform ' 
themselves  minutely  of  the  actual  position  of  the  system  they  thus  persist  in 
changing,  as  well  as  of  all  tlie  probable  effects  of  the  changes  they  introduce. 
The  school  system  of  Kentucky  has  very  great  tenacity  of  life,  as  its  past  history 
abundantly  attests;  but  even  it  is  capable  of  being  finally  destroyed  by  experi- 
ments upon  its  life,  which  seem  to  have  no  end  as  to  their  multitude,  ana  no 
object  except  to  gratify  some  immature  caprice.  In  every  report  I  have  made  to 
the  legislature,  one  prominent  part  of  my  duty  has  been,  either  to  resist  projects 
for  change  which  involve  fundamental  revolutions,  or  to  implore  tlie  legislature  to 
repeal  ruinous  enactments  which  had  been  passed  so  silently,  that  the  first  knowl- 
edge 1  had  of  their  conception  was  to  find  them  printed  in  the  statute  books. 

Time  requisite  to  perfect  System.  The  training  of  a  whole  people  in 
any  large  system  of  thought,  and  the  preparation  of  an  entire  country  for  any 
steadfast,  enlightened,  and  continuous  movement,  in  any  direction  whatever,  are 
works  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  to  which  human  beings  can  devote  them- 
selves. They  are  works  which,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  fail  more  fre- 
qneotly  than  they  succeed.  Or  all  such  works,  the  successful  establishment  and 
tae  permanent  support  of  a  system  of  public  education,  is  so  eminently  one  of  the 
vei^  most  difficult,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  the  world  has  never  seen, 
and  does  not  now  possess,  a  solitary  system,  which  can  be  pronounced  even  com- 
plete in  its  own  circumstances,  much  less  worthy  of  being  considered  perfect,  as 
a  model.  Time,  and  patience,  and  peace— great  practical  experience,  great  theo- 
retical skill,  high  administrative  talents;  all  those  are  indispensable— and  how 
jnach  more  is  needful — to  give  to  a  great  commonwealth  a  great  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  after  the  heart  of  the  people  has  been  won,  and  tneir  intelligence 
aroused,  and  their  liberality  completely  established.  Now,  has  either  time,  or 
patience,  or  peace,  been  allowed  in  Kentucky,  for  any  system  whatever  to  be  even 
understood,  much  less  established  firmly  ?  Contentions,  and  changes,  and  gen- 
eral recklessness  of  results,  have  clouded  the  history,  and  harrassed  the  entire 
career  of  ^is  great  cause  in  this  state. 

System  must  be  adapted  to  Gircumstakobs.  The  education  of  every 
hnxnan  behig,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  has  in  it  that  which 
the  imitation  of  others  can  never  supply,  and  the  disregard  of  one's  own  personal 
development  is  the  surest  way  to  dwarf.  And  so  every  immunity  must  work 
out  its  own  educational  system,  as  really  as  it  must  work  out  its  own  political  con- 
stitution, or  its  own  social  organization;  and  the  two  greatest  errors  of  principle 
it  can  commit  in  such  an  attempt  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  neglect  and  despise  the 
fruits  of  its- own  experience;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  accept  with  ignorant 
credulity,  and  adopt  with  silly  veneration,  the  pretended  perfectibility  whica  other 
communities  have  attained.  Kentucky  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  communities  in  the  world,  and,  withsil,  one  of  the  most  peculiar. 
She  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  last  states  on  earth  that  can  safely  disregard  the  in- 
dications of  her  own  past  development,  or  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  the  experi- 
ence and  attainments  even  of  New  England,  as  better  for  her  than  her  own,  or 
boyr  to  the  theories  even  of  New  York,  as  more  applicable  to  her  wants  than 
her  own. 
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PuBLTC  Educatiok  kot  umitbd  TO  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS.  Does  it  satisfy  the 
popalar  heart  to  say,  that  all  the  state  ever  proposed  to  do,  was  to  limit  h^elf 
stnctly  to  the  lowes't  possible  provision — ^for  toe  lowest  possible  grade  of  schools? 
This  is  very  far  from  being  my  idea  of  the  subject;  very  far  from  being  the  idea 
which  the  law  exhibits,  and  the  state  cherishes.  These  district  schools  are  the 
first,  the  fandamental,  the  universal  necessity.  But  every  one  you  make  aug- 
ments the  necessity  of  a  kind  of  school  higher  and  better  than  itself;  and  every 
child  you  train  in  them,  will  unite  its  clamorous  demand,  with  that  of  all  who 
know  that  other  knowledge  besides  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  is  useful  to 
all  men,  and  Indispensable  to  freemen,  that  the  state  shall  not  now  set  down  this 
ignominious  mark,  and  vow  that  she  will  not  pass  over  it.  Such  enactments  are 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments,  the  wants  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  this  state.  Instead 
of  pledging  herself  tliat  she  will  do  nothing->except  teach  her  children  the  merest 
elements  of  knowledge — ^it  would  far  better  become  the  state  to  pledge  herself 
that  nothing  shaR  ever  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  keep  pace  with  the  just  demands 
and  expectations  of  her  children.  And  rather  than  one  of  the  lowliest  of  those 
children  should  lack  the  means  to  fit  it  to  serve  the  state  well — a  thousand  statutes 
like  this  should  be  torn  in  pieces — and  ten  thousand  such  pledges  to  foster  general 
ignorance,  as  it  would  extort  from  the  legislature — should  oe  scatterea  to  the 
winds.  And  that  will  be  the  response  of  the  people  of  the  state,  when  they  un- 
derstand these  things  aright  While  this  report  of  these  commissioners  was 
passhig  through  the  press  at  Frankfort,  there  sat  in  the  same  town,  a  convention 
of  the  friends  of  education  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  which,  without 
knowing  anything  about  what  these  commissioners  had  done,  passed  over  this 
same  great  aspect  of  the  subject  How  did  it  strike  that  body  of  distinguished 
citizens,  scholars,  and  teachers?  Thus :  they  passed  one  vote,  that  every  system 
of  education,  necessarily  must  embrace  schools  of  a  higher  order  than  mstrict 
schools;  they  passed  another  vote,  that  every  such  system  must  embrace  some 
adequate  method  of  training  the  teachers  tnemselves ;  and  they  passed  a  third 
▼ote,  that  let  a  good  system  cost  what  it  might,  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 

Superior  Education.  Kentucky  has  no  interest  that  it  more  deeply  ooncems 
her  to  cherish,  than  the  interest  of  superior  education.  The  poorest  of  her  citi- 
zens have  a  stake  even  more  immense  than  others,  in  those  ample  provisions  for 
the  extensive  attainment  of  knowledge,  which,  if  the  state  make  them  not,  never 
will  be  made  for  them.  And  those  who  pay  the  taxes  have,  besides  all  other 
pleas,  this  unanswerable  one,  that  as  the  property  of  the  state  is  required  to  sus- 
tain the  educational  system  of  the  state,  that  system  should,  in  naked  justice,  be 
made  complete  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  required  to  support,  it 
Every  enllglztened  man  snould  set  his  face  against  every  attempt  to  foster  vulgar 
prejudice  against  superior  cultivation,  and  the  means  ofobtaining  it;  for  it  is  this, 
at  fast,  which  decides  the  race,  in  the  career  both  of  men  and  states.  When  only 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  write  his  name,  that  community  was,  no  doubt, 
greatly  distinguished,  in  which  every  man  had  acquired  this  art.  But  the  human 
race  has  made  great  pro^ss.  And  now  shall  we  pause,  and  say  we  are  greatly 
distinguished,  and  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done,  as  soon  as  we  provide 
for  that,  which  many  other  communities  have  achieved,  and  made  the  basis  of 
higher  progress,  before  we  commenced  our  career?  Or  shaU  we  strive  with  the 
groater  earnestness  to  overtake  the  very  foremost  of  our  competitors  in  the  race 
of  glory,  and  side  by  side  with  the  best  and  brightest  of  them  all,  press  toward 
the  mm  for  the  immortal  prize. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  will  have  superior  education;  and  if  the  state  prefers 
that  its  youth  should  be  trained  only  in  other  states,  or  in  sectarian  institutions, 
in  this  state,  it  has  only  to  repudiate  its  university  to  secure  that  result    The 

Ele  of  the  state  will  prefer  good  teachers  to  inoifferent  ones;  and  if  the  state 
irs  that  these  good  teachers  should  be  strangers  and  foreigners,  rather  than 
>wn  sons,  she  has  only  to  refuse  all  provision  for  training  uem  at  home,  and 
this  result  is  secured. 

Common  Schools  not  neckssarilt  Free  Schools.  It  may  be  well  doubted 
whether,  taking  the  question  in  its  simplest  and  widest  sense,  a  system  of  common 
schools  in  whicn  the  state  only  tUdt  the  community,  is  not  really  better,  for  every 
condition  of  human  society,  ttum  one  in  which  the  state  bears  the  whole  expense,  and 
does  the  whole  work.  For  my  own  j^art,  I  decidedly  believe  that  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  is  the  true  plan  upon  which  every  possiole  form  of  human  benevolence 
can  be  the  moat  suoeessfully  exercised,  both  as  it  respects  the  real  advantage  of  those 
who  are  aided,  and  as  it  respects  the  proper  duty  of  those  who  extend  the  aid. 
God  heipe  us  to  help  ourselves;  and  he  directs  us  to  help  each  other  in  the  same 
manner.  Any  other  method  does  not  develop  so  much  as  it  deteriorates  human 
nature;  and  this  is  the  result  of  all  human  experience,  as  well  as  of  all  sound 
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reason,  applied  to  the  subject  in  its  largest  bearing.  But  if  the  question  be  limited 
to  the  more  restricted  form,  namely,  whetlier  in  a  scheme  of  common  schools  for 
Kentucky,  a  system  uniyersally  free,  or  a  system  partly  supported  by  the  state 
any  partly  by  the  people,  i)  the  better  of  the  two;  then,  agam,  I  would  entirely 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  re-draft,  and  assert,  that  the  absolutely  free 
system  forced  into  uniyersal  adoption,  is  neither  possible  in  point  of  fact,  nor 
consistent  with  the  past  experience,  nor  present  wants,  nor  actual  condition  and 
character  of  our  people. 

The  system  which  now  penetrates  every  part  of  the  state  is  free,  or  is  not  Aree. 
precisely  as  each  school  oistrict,  and  each  city  and  town  shall  decide  for  itself. 
In  the  overwhelming  minority  of  cases,  it  is  not,  and  never  was  free.  In  some  few 
cases,  of  large  and  populous  districts,  and  verjr  small  schools,  cases  in  which  the 
aid  allowed  by  the  state  was  sufficient  to  hire  a  teacher  for  such  a  school,  for 
the  term  of  three  months,  no  additional  tuition  may  have  been  demanded  from 
any  pupiL  But  these  cases  bear  a  very  low  proportion  to  the  whole  syfttem. 
The  spirit  of  that  system  is  this:  The  state  will  **  enamrage  and  tud  the  citizent 
to oraamze and mainiain oommom schools"  (Aci of  1845.^  Such  are  the  express 
words  of  the  ji^eneral  school  law.  The  conditions  of  this  aid  and  encouragement 
are  few  and  sunple.  1.  That  a  school  shall  be  taught  three  months.  2.  That  it 
shall  be  a  cotnmon  school  It  shall  not  be  a  select  school,  nor  a pniMito school;  but 
it  shall  be  tk  public,  and  common  school  A  common  school  in  opposition  to  its  being 
a  select  school,  ana  not  in  opposition  to  its  being  a  pay  school,  which  latter  it  might 
be,  or  might  not  be,  as  the  people,  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  state,  might  oe- 
termme  lor  themselves.    . 

The  present  Superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Bilathews,  remarks: 

GovDXTiov  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AKD  THB  Ststsm  IK  1866.  The  number  of 
children  returned  to  the  Auditor's  office  between  the  school  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  Is  229,403,  making  an  excess  over  the  number  reported  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools  of  14,001.  The  highest  number  of  children  during  the 
past  year^  reported  as  actually  attending  school  is  118,768;  the  lowest  number  at 
any  one  time  was  37,229;  ana  the  average  number  78,086.  The  amount  of  money 
drawn  from  the  school  fund  and  distributed  among  the  schools  was  $160,501.40. 
There  are  8,874  districts  in  the  state.  £ach  disirict  ts  a  school,  in  whidi  the  children 
contained  in  it  receive  an  elementary  education.  Your  minds  should  receive  the 
impression  distinctly  that  there  are  actnalUf  1i,S1 4  common  sdiools  toiio&<  in  the  ttoie, 
with  about  6,000  teachere,  occupied  in  training  and  moulding;  the  minds  of  118,768 
of  the  youth  of  our  families  1  And  tliat  more  than  one  dollar  for  every  voter  in 
the  commonwealth  for  sovemor  in  the  last  August  election,  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  children  atsehooU  Such  details  reveal  to  you  the  practical  woncmg  of  the 
aystem—realizing  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  eloquent  and  immortal  Burke — 
**  That  taxes  for  education  are  like  vapors,  which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to 
beautify  and  to  fertilize  the  earth." 

Popular  Vote  on  Taxatioh  for  Sohools.  The  last  le^slatnre  passed  a 
law,  calling  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  state  to  vote  an  additional  tax  of  three 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  in  aid  of  common  schools.  The  vote  was 
taken  last  August.  The  result,  as  seen  by  the  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  gives  only  five  counties,  out  of  one  hundred  and  three  voting  ad- 
Yersely  I  More  than  three  to  one  of  the  votes  ca«t  endorse  the  increased  taxation. 
The  people  of  Kentucky  have,  the  second  time,  by  an  emphatic  voice,  proclaimed 
their  devotion  to  popular  education,  and  hearty  readiness  to  yield  their  wealth  to 
perfect  the  system  so  auspiciously  and  successfully  begun. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1864,  on  the  authority  of  the  Auditor  of 
Publio  Accounts  represents  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  that  year  to  be 
S4O5,830,168.00.  This  amount  is  strictly  property  (not  interest  from  capital, 
salaries,  wages,  &c.)  Of  the  80,218  parents  who  are  returned  as  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  227,128  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  11,678  parents  hav- 
ing 28,800  children  have  no  property  entered  for  taxation;  8,630  parents  havmg 
38,923  children  are  worth  less  than  $100  of  taxable  property;  13,391  parents 
having  87,869  children  are  worth  $100  to  $400 of  taxable  property;  6,824  parents 
having  19,687  children  are  worth  $400  to  $600  taxable  property,  and  only  80,896 
having  116,846  children  are  worth  more  than  $600  of  taxable  property.  There  are 
only  80,000  parents  in  a  white  population  of  800,000  who  own  over  $1,000  taxable 
property— or  who  pay  a  school  tax  to  the  amount  of  $3.00.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
carz7  a  school  tax^  where  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  can  be  made  to  see  that 
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they  will  get  twice  as  mach  back  for  the  ednoation  of  their  ^children  as  they  are 
required  to  pay. 

Wart  of  a  Nobmal  School.  I  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this 
legislature  the  desirableness  of  a  Norrosu  School — "  an  institution  for  training  up 
persons  to  teach  common  schools."  The  importance  of  such  a  school  needs  not 
the  example  of  European  governments,  or  of  other  states  of  our  Union,  to  enhance 
its  claims  before  your  mtnd<(.  It  forms  the  basis  of  any  complete  83r3tem  of  State 
education,  and  has  ever  been  viewed  as  the  greatest  want  or  our  own. 

The  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  located  in  the  beautiful  and  reOned 
city  of  Lexington,  have  unanimously  offered  to  the  Legislature  the  use  of  their 
lareeand  comnoodious  college  building  and  dormitory,  and  the  services  of  an  able 
ana  accomplished  faculty,  for  the  purposes  of  a  normal  school.     You  are  not  called 

rn  to  tnake  an  cqjpropriation  bj/  increased  taxation^  but  to  give  war  sanction  to 
direction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  already  provided 
for ^  for  the  support  of  such  an  institution.  In  their  memorial  the  trustees  estimate 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  university  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  can  the  state  decline  such  a  noble  and  ^nerous  offer,  when  the  sum 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  only  will  be  required  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  once  ? 

Experience  demands  such  an  experiment  in  our  state.  More  than  eighteen 
years  ago  our  common  school  system  was  commenced,  and  yet  the  supply 
of  teachers  has  not  been  maintained  as  it  was  alleged  by  many  dcom  those  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  foreign  teachers  increases  instead  of  diminishing; 
statistics  would,  were  it  necessary,  prove  this  assertion.  You  must  have  a  foun- 
tain of  supply — a  radiating  focu^a  great  heart  in  this  system,  to  pour  forth  a 
pure  circulation,  whilst  from  the  common  schools  there  would  be  flowine  to  this 
center  a  current  to  be  improved  and  enriched.  The  Normal  School  would  exert 
such  an  influence.  The  very  fact  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  creating  such  an 
institution  would  make  the  profession  a  dignified  and  honorable  one,  and  nundreds 
of  young  men  and  young  kidies  would  devote  their  lives  to  such  pursuits.  In  the 
lanfi:uage  of  the  gifxed  Hon:  Edward  Everett:  "  If  the  teacher  was  to  fashion  your 
child's  personal  proportions,  or  to  remodel  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would 
^ou  inquire  after  his  Qualifications  for  that  task?  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he 
ashions  and  moulds  tne  features  of  the  mind?  The  husbandman  can  tell  us  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence,  whether  you  emplo}'-  n  skillful  or  an  un- 
skillful person  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  the  growth  of  a  few  months,  un  jer  a  simple 
process  of  culture.  Every  man's  reflection  and  experience  will  satisfy  him  tnat 
the  teacher's  duty  is  unportant,  complicated  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece 
of  job-work  to  wnich  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling  which 
requires  knowledge,  judgment  and  experience." 

Our  peculiar  exigencies  demand  such  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  this  state;  ours  is 
a  border  slave  state,  and  the  pioneer  in  a  system  of  common  schools  among 
slave  states.  We  not  only  need  competent  and  thorough  teachers,  but  they 
should  be  identified  with  our  condition  and  circumstances.  How  can  we  expect 
men  taught  from  infancv  to  believe  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  to  refrain  from  insinua- 
ting, if  not  boldly  teacning  this  belief?  Why,  they  impart  their  peculiar  accent 
and  pronunciation  to  our  children ;  will  they  conceal  tlieir  sentiments  from  the 
unsolicitous  and  unsuspecting  mind?  If  our  best  instructors  are  to  Ue  borrowed 
from  free  states  as  contradistinguished  fVom  slave  states,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
may  as  well  prepare  for  a  premature  old  age  at  once,  and  proclaim  that  her  system 
of  common  schools,  conducted  by  foreigners,  is  digging  her  grave. 

The  Legislature  made  provision  for  the  education  of  150  teachers,  annually,  firee 
of  charge,  at  the  State  University.  The  details  of  the  plan  and  its  practical  work- 
ing will  be  presented  in  an  account  which  we  shall  soon  give  of  all  the  Normal 
Schools  and  other  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of 
Teachers,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Report  is  accompanied  by  a  large  mass  of  statistics  giving  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  detail,  which  can  not  be  transferred  to  our  pages,  but  which  show, 
to  those  familiar  with  such  returns,  and  who  know  what  always  lies  back  of  such 
figures,  that  there  is  a  great  work  yet  to  be  done  in  Kentucky,  to  perfect  the  com- 
mon schools. 

IOWA  AND  LOUISIANA. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  a  recent  ofiicial  document  respecting  the  Common 
Schools  of  Iowa  and  Louisiana. 
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MAINE. 

^fifitui;  Report  of  the  Sv^rinUrtdent  of  Cbmmon  Schools  [Mark  H.  Dunnell,]  for 
1856.    162  pages. 

This  docmnent  contains,  besides  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  tables  exhib- 
iting in  statistical  detail  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  each  town  arranged  by 
connties,  plans  of  school-hooses,  list  of  school  apparatus,  and  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  Superintending  School  Committees. 

Pbogbess  of  tbA  Schools. — Our  public  schools  have  received  a  genemus 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  over  the  amount 
required  by  la%y,  ($281,148,)  have  been  raised  by  tax  for  their  support.  The  State 
has  distributed,  for  the  same  purpose,  sixteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  on  any 
preceding  year.  The  public  mind  has  given  other  promises  of  much  future  good 
to  the  schools  of  our  State.  Many  new  and  elegant  school-houses  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  and  dilapidated;  a  large  number  of  villaees  have  discovered  the 
superior  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  system  of  union  and^graded  schools;  many 
of  the  improvements  in  school  architecture  and  school  furniture  have  received  a 
ready  adoption,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State,  loud  and  urgent  demands  are  made 
for  better  teachers.  The  services  of  such  teachers  have  been  more  fullv  apprecia- 
ted and  generously^  rewarded  than  in  former  years.  The  people  have  nailed  with 
gladness  the  agencies  which  have  been  used  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  to  movid  and  give  character  to  the  minds  and  future  life  of  their  children. 

St ATifiTiOB  FOR  1854-66.— Number  of  towns  in  the  State,     ...       884 

Numberof  towns  that  have  made  returns, 879 

Number  of  organized  plantations, 99 

Number  that  nave  made  returns, 62 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 8,965 

Number  of  parts  of  districts, 277 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  betweenthe  ages  of  4  and  21  yoan,  .         288,248 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  summer  schools, 128,641 

Averagenumberin  the  summer  schools. 91,894 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  winter  schools, 142,220 

Average  number  in  the  winter  schools,         ..••••         100,560 

Mean  average  in  summer  and  winter  schools, 96,227 

Number  of  male  teachers, 2,559 

Number  of  female  teachers, 4,187 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,         .  $20.67 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  exclusive  of  board,  .  .  $1.90 
Average  length  of  all  the  schools  for  the  year  in  weeks  and  tenths  of  a  week,  18.0 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  1854,  $338,019.76 

Amount  required  by  law, $281,148.00 

Kxcess  over  the  amount  required  by  law, $51,871.76 

Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State, $54,898.96 

Amount  received  from  local  funds,      .......     $16,990.57 

Amount  expended  for  private  schools '    .        .         $23,843.00 

Numberof  school -houses  built  the  past  year, 128 

Cost  of  the  same, $62,808.00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  the  past  year,  $491,060.29 

Number  of  good  school-houses  in  the  State, 1,752 

Number  of  poor  school-houses, 2,088 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State,  .  .  .  $870,006.00 
Averageamount  of  school  money  raised  per  scholar,       ....        $1.36 

Amount  received  from  the  State  per  scholar. $0.86 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised,  as  required  in  1854, 60  cents  per  inhabitant,  292 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  lees  than  60  cents  per  inhabitant,  .         76 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1860  appropriated  to  common  schools,  in  mills 

and  tenths, 8.4 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $3  or  more  per  scholar,  ....  8 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $2  and  less  than  $8,        .        .        .        .         23 

Number  that  have  raised  $1  and  less  than  $2, 884 

Number  that  have  raised  less  than  $1, 22 

School  Attendance. — The  attendance  upon  the  privileges  of  our  public 
schools  is  far  too  small.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  this  want  of  attendance,  ia 
a  nvat  measure,  exists  among  that  class  of  scholars  where  it  should  the  least  pre- 
vail.   The  number  in  our  schools,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  is 
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mach  lews  than  in-former  years.    This  is  a  great  evil  and  wholly  snbTerBive  of  the 
legitimate  objects  of  onr  system  of  free  schools. 

Diminution  in  Number  or  Teachrrs. — The  low  price  of  wages  at  which 
they  are  compelled  to  labor  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause.  Many  more  In- 
viting  fields  of  labor  present  themselves,  than  that  of  teaching.  The  mechanic  or 
the  Clerk  often  receives  double  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher.  An  increase  in  the 
compensation  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  every  other  laborer,  is  made  necessazy 
from  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  living. 

Want  of  WKiXrQUALinKD  Teachers. — Tlie  want  of  well-qualified  teachers 
for  our  public  schools,  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  success. 
It  is,  liowever,  a  hopefiil  sign  that  tne  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that  however  much  they  may  ao  for  their  schools,  in  providing  convenient 
and  attractive  school*  houses,  and  in 'raising  money  for  their  support,  yet  without 
competent  and  sl^illful  teachers,  these  schools  cannot  perform  their  true  mission. 
This  conviction  manifests  itself  in  loud  demands  for  this  class  of  instructors,  and 
in  an  increasing  willin^ess  to  remunerate  them  according  to  this  more  reasonable  * 
estimate,  in  which  their  services  are  beginning  to  be  regarded. 

School  Monkt. — Prior  to  March  80, 1868,  each  city  and  town  was  required  by 
law  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  at  least  forty  cents  for  every  inhab- 
itant, taking  the  last  census  as  the  basis.  At  the  above  date  another  mw  was 
passed,  requiring  fifty  cents  for  every  inhabitant.  The  school  money  for  the  year 
ending  April  1st,  1866,  was  raised  m  compliance  with  this  last  pnwision.  The 
whole  amount  raised  was  $838,019.76,  while  that  required  by  Uw  was  $281,148.00, 
showing  an  excess  of  $61,871.76. 

I'he  amount  received  from  the  State  the  past  year  was  $64,898.06;  firom  local 
fVinds,  $16,990.67;  and  that  expended  for  private  schools,  $28,848.00;  making  in 
tlie  a^^gate  $428,262.29,  as  the  sum  expended  for  school  purposes.  The  amount 
raised  by  law  gives  to  each  scholar  on  the  average,  $1.86;  that  received  finom  the 
State,  $6.80;  and  from  local  funds,  with  the  sum  expended  in  the  support  of  pri- 
vate schools,  $0.12;  making  an  average  sum  to  each  scholar  in  the  State  of  $1.78. 

A  law  was  passed  April  20, 1864,  which  waa  to  take  effect  January  1st,  1866,  re- 
quiring that  sixty  cents  for  every  inhabitant  shall  hereafter  be  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

School-Houses. — Very  decided  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  location 
and  internal  arrangements  of  many  of  the  school-houses,  which  have  been  built 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  school-houses  are  too  small,  badly  seated,  badly  locar 
ted.  witliout  tne  means  of  ventilation,  destitute  of  playgrouna  and  outbuildmgs. 

The  invaluable  work  on  School  Architecture,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  should  be  made  the  property  of  every  district,  or  at  least  of  every  town  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  fund  of  the  most  reliable  knowledge  upon  every  branch  of  this 
important  subject  It  has  been  furnished  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  by  legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts^ Connecticut,  Knode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  province 
of  Lpper  Canada;  and  to  every  district  and  library  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to 
every  town  library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of 
an  abridgement  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of  schools 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Small  Districts.— This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  practical 
operation  of  our  school  system,  and  one  which  should  conmiand  the  serious  reflec- 
tion of  the  people. 

Graded  Schools. — A  graded  school  is  a  classified  school,  consisting  of  two, 
three  or  four  departments,  to  each  of  which  the  pupils  are  distributed,  according 
to  their  ages  and  attainments,  and  placed  under  teachers  adapted  to  each  grade. 
These  departments  are  generally  denominated  the  Primary,  the  Intermediate,  the 
Grammar,  and  the  Hi^  School.  The  larger  cities  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  four  departments.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  larger  villages,  the  sys- 
tem embraces  but  three,  the  Intermediate  being  omitted;  and  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages, and  populous  rural  districts,  but  two,  the  Primary  and  Grammar.  In  the 
cities,  two  or  more  classes  of  school-houses  are  provided;  while  in  the  villages,  and 
populous  districts,  which  have  adopted  the  graaed  system,  one  commodious  edifice 
IS  usually  erects  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  departments.  Very  many  vil- ' 
lages  and  neighborhoods  have  not  yet  attended  to  a  proper  gradation  of  their 
schools,  although  the  number  of  their  scholars  renders  it  not  only  practicable,  but 
highly  necessary  to  their  success. 
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PuBUO  High  School. — The  highest  department  in  a  system  of  graded  schools 
is  usually  denominated  the  High  School.  Wherever  this  school  has  been  estab- 
lished,  whether  in  the  city  as  a  part  of  a  comi)Mte  system,  or  in  towns,  sustained 
by  the  union  of  all,  or  even  two  or  three  contiguous  districts,- it  has  never  failed, 
when  properly  constituted  and  conducted,  to  receive  universal  favor  and  approba- 
tion. It  greatly  increases  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  common  schools. 
It  furnishes  to  all,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  means  of  securing  a  complete 
English  education.  The  High  School  exerts  a  mofet  salutary  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools;  stimulates  the  efforts  of  teachers;  increases  the  exertions  of  schol- 
ars by  the  hope  of  promotion;  economizes  labor  by  enabling  the  teacher  to  give 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction  to  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils;  furnishes 
in  due  time,  well-qualified  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  lower  grade;  uiTurds  an 
opportunity  for  thousands  to  obtain  an  education  of  a  higher  order,  who  without 
such  aid.  would  be  doomed  to  pass  through  life  with  the  mere  rudiments;  evokes 
genius,  develops  talent,  and  draws  out  those  intellectual  and  moral  resources, 
which  the  spuit  of  the  a^,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  demand;  it 
supercedes  the  necessity  of  private  schools,  and  thus  relieves  the  community  of 
sustaining  a  two-fold  system  of  education. 

There  are  no  better  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  than  some  of  our  public  high 
schools,  and  to  these  families  of  the  highest  character  now  prefer  to  send  theur 
children.  This  makes  oar  schools  common  in  the  best  sense  or  the  word,  common 
to  all  classes,  nurseries  for  a  truly  republican  feeling,  public  sanctuaries,  where 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  fraternally  meet,  and  where  the  spirit  of  caste 
and  of  party  can  find  no  admittance. 

School  Supervision.— Men  should  be  elected  to  this  oflpce  who  are  thorough- 
ly qualified  for  its  duties,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  afraid  to  work,  but 
are  willing  to  work  hard ;  and  men,  who  are  able  to  uetermiue  whether  a  teacher 
is  really  qualified  for  his  work.  In  the  election  of  no  municipal  ofiicers  should 
voters  so  seek  for  absolute  fitness,  as  in  tlie  election  of  those  who  are  to  superintend 
so  important  an  interest  as  that  of  their  common  schools. 

Printed  Reports. — When  the  committee  have  submitted  their  report  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  it  should  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  family,  to 
be  read  by  parents,  teachers  and  schohirs.  Unless  prmted,  however  faithfully 
this  document  may  have  been  prepared,  and  however  valuable  in  statistics  or 
suggestions,  it  will  fail  to  produce  much  positive  good ;  for  it  is  usuallv  read  near 
the  close  of  the  town  meeting,  when  most  of  the  voters  have  gone  to  their  homes, 
or  their  mipds  are  occupied  with  some  matters  of  business.  Committees  would 
be  encouraged  in  their  responsible  and  often  arduous  labors;  and  would  seek  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  general  duties  of  their  office.  Teachers  would  seek 
to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  and  the  community,  were  their 
character  as  teachers  to  be  set  forth  on  the  printed  page,  and  read  by  every  fiimily 
in  town.  It  would  encourage  good  teachers,  and  drive  poor  ones  from  the  field. 
It  would  tend  to  create  a  healthy  emulation  among  the  parents  and  scholai-s  of  the 
different  districts,  as  well  as  increase  the  amount  of  reading  matter  ou  the  subject 
of  schools. 

Teachers*  Conventions. — A  Teachers'  Convention  or  Institute,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  teachers 'for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  four  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent 
practice,  the  best  methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as 
well  as  of  obtaining  the  material  ideas  of  experienced  teachers  on  topics  of  educa- 
tional improvement.  The  instruction  is  desi^ied  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  ftimish  a  model  for  common  school  exercises,  although  the  former  will  natu- 
rally partake  more  of  the  oral  method  than  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  during  which  they  are  usually  held,  they  only  aim  at  giving  some  practi- 
cal skill,  some  Knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  evening  sessions  are  gener- 
ally occupied  by  lecturers,  who  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  topics  em- 
braced witliin  the  range  of  common  school  interests. 

The  Conventions  in  twelve  counties,  was  held  five  days  and  evenings,  each;  in 
one,  Aroostook,  but  three,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  places  ot  holding  in 
the  ac^oining  counties;  and  in  two,  four  days  each,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  The  hospitality  displayed  in  the  towns  where  the  Conventions 
were  held,  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Ample  accommodations  were  provided 
for  all  the  teachers,  and  every  arrangement  which  could  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
•  and  comfort  of  all. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  all  of  the  Conventions  was  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-one.  Twenty-three  were  present  at  the  second  Conven- 
tion, so  that  the  whole  number  of  di^erent  members  was  sixteen  hundred  and 
Bixty-eight.  This  number  makes  an  average  at  each  Convention  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen. 
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To  support  this  institntion  in  Massachasetts,  $4,600  are  annually  expended, 
and  in  New  Hampshire,  $5,200.  The  $2,000  appropriated  for  its  support  in  this 
State  will  meet  all  the  expenses  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
'I'hese  expenses  consist  of  the  salaries  of  instructors,  their  board  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, the  i>ums  paid  to  lecturers,  for  the  use  of  halls,  circulars,  advertising,  post- 
age, &c.  We  have  about  241,000  scholars,  so  that  the  $2,000  expended  to  increase 
the  qaalifications  of  their  teachers,  will  be  but  twelve  mills  to  a  scholar,  and 
when  compared  to  the  whole  cost  of  all  our  public  schools,  will  be  as  four  mills  to 
one  dollar. 

Lectukes  ow  Education. — Sixty-nine  public  lectures  were  delivered  at  the 
evening  sessions  of  these  CJonventlons,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  were 
very  generally  of  a  practical  character,  well  calculated  to  instruct  and  improve 
the  members  of  the  Conventions  in  their  duties  as  teachers;  to  awaken  within 
them  as  students  a  livelier  enthusiasm;  and  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  citizens  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Large  and  attentive  audiences, 
and  in  some  instances,  filling  the  house  to  overflowing,  characterized  these  eve- 
ning sessions.  The  interest  ir.  each  county  was  *n  increasing  one,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  brought  in  large  numbers  from  the  adjoin- 
uig  towns. 

Normal  Scuoota. — The  more  prominent  agency  for  training  teachers,  is  the 
Normal  School.  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the  school  systems  of  all  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Kurope,  and  a  number  of  the  States  of  our  own  country.  The  Nor- 
mal School  aims  to  give  the  true  science  of  teaching.  Its  history  is  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  its  usefulness. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  condition  of  our  schools  imperious- 
ly demand,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Such  an  ins^titution  would  give  a  completeness  to  our  school  system;  it  would 
become  a  rallying  point  for  the  friends  of  popular  education.  It  would  open  a 
fountain  at  which  many  a  young  man  and  woman  could  drink  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  teacher's  vocation,  and  from  which  they  would  go  forth  to  the  various  seo- 
tions  of  the  State,  becoming  pioneers  in  the  work  of  inmsing  a  new  life  and  vigor 
into  the  common  schools. 

Duty  of  Univbrsal  Education. — Knowledge  is  the  birthright  of  all,  and  our 
common  school  system  acknowledges  this  truth,  for  it  brings  the  same  means  of 
intellectual  culture  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Here  all  can 
come,  and  each  receive  the  intellectual  armor  fitting  him  for  the  ooifflicts  of  life. 
It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  our  age,  our  State,  and  country,  to  seek  a  thorough  edu- 
cation of  all  classes,  for  only  as  they  are  thus  educated,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
that  they  will  discover  the  true  laws  of  individual  and  social  progress,  and  the 
necc9sities  of  a  government  of  law.  That  part  of  our  civil  constitution  which  pro- 
vides for  the  mamtenance  of  our  common  schools,  is  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
intelligence  of  its  framers.  Let,  then,  our  common  schools  be  cherished  for  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  part  assigned  them  in  our  social  system.  Let  districts 
study  their  true  interest  in  regard  to  territorial  limits,  and  the  classification  of 
their  scholars;  let  the  school-house  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive;  lot  the 
teachers  employed,  be  intelligont^  conscientious  and  patriotic ; 'let  towns,  in  their 
oor[)orate  capacity,  make  provi-ion  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  their 
limits,  and  let  thorn  elect  men  who  will  faithfully  and  energetically  superintend 
their  school  interests.  Let  parents,  too,  unite  in  this  work.  Let  mem  visit  Uie 
school;  extend  to  the  teacher  an  approving  word;  seek  for  information  upon  each 
and  every  subject  connected  with  the  proper  management  of  schools,  and  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  primary  objects  of  a  school  education.  Let  the  State  not 
forget  to  cherish  and  develop  the  elements  which  are  soon  to  shape  her  destinies; 
let  her  bring  to  this  work  all  the  agencies  which  experience  nas  pronounced 
eflfectivej  and  let  her  secure  tlioir  faithful  execution.  Through  the  agencies 
already  in  use,  let  information  be  scattered  among  the  people;  let  the  people  be 
addressed ;  and  let  the  teachers  be  brought  together  in  convention,  and  there  in- 
structed into  the  responsible  nature  of  their  profession.  Let  experience  and  sound 
wisdom  decide  in  the  selection  of  other  agencies.  Let  the  Press  lend  its  powerful 
voice  in  the  defense  of  all  proper  measures  for  the  improvement  and  efficient 
workmg  of  our  school  system* 

MARYLAND. 
There  is  no  general  school  system  in  Maryland.    The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  will  be  noticed  in  the  review  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  of  the  School  Document  of  Cities. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

J^neUenth  AnmuU  Report  of  Ihe  Board  of  Education^  together  toith  (he  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  qf  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoard.    Boston :  1856.    828  pages. 

This  document  of  828  pages  contains  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  and  their 
Seiiretarj,  (Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  now  President  of  Brown  Uniyersity,)  the 
Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the  four  State  Normal  Schools,  Reports  of  the  Agents 
employed  to  assist  the  Secretary,  by  visiting  schools  in  different  towns,  and  ad- 
dressing teachers  and  parents,  Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Town 
School  Committees  and  Abstract  (tewn,  county  and  state-wise,)  of  the  Annual 
Returns  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools,  with  a  valuable  Index  of  five  pages,  as 
valuable  as  any  five  pages  in, the  document. 

The  Board  remark : 

Gemxkal  Condition  of  thb  Public  Schools  in  1865. — The  results  of  the 
past  year  seem  calculated,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  State  in 
Its  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  that  our  system  is  perfect;  but  there  is 
amon^  the  people  a  universal  interest,  which  has  been  manifested  in  increased  ap- 
propnations  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  erection  of  improved  school-houses, 
and  in  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers.  This  progress,  so  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  education,  and  so  essential  to  a  system  of  instruction  eminently 
popular,  is  evidence  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  harmonizes  with  the  policy 
which  the  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pursue. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  year  1858-4,  including  only  the  wages  of 
teachers,  board  and  fuel,  were  $1,018,472.26 ;  and  for  the  year  1864-6,  the  appro- 
piiations  for  the  same  purposes  were  $1,187,407.76;  being  an  increase  of 
1^128,935.60.  equal  to  twelve  per  cent. 

This  is  a  larger  advance  than  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  the  Commonwealtli, 
whether  we  regard  the  aggre^te  or  the  ratio.  These  appropriations  were  self- 
imposed  by  the  people,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  have  in  any  section  been  the 
subject  of  general  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  majority  of  the  people 
seem  to  consider  that  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  an  inaispensable  ele- 
ment of  public  prosperity,  ana  that  their  influence  affects  favorably  the  material, 
as  well  as  moral  ana  intellectual  interests  of  the  State. 

Statistics  of  Normal  Schools.-— There  were  882  pupils  In  the  four  State 
Kormal  Schools,  viz:  Hales.    Females.    TotaL 

Bridgewater, 24  44  68 

Framingham, 86  86 

Salem, >.        .        .  121  121 

Westfleld, 18  90  108 

State  Scholarships  for  TEAciiEiM  of  High  Schools. — Two  classes  of 
twelve  students  each,  have  entered  the  several  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth 
upon  the  foundation  established  by  the  Act  of  1858.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  justify  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  measure,  based  upon  experience ; 
yet  every  circumstance  known  to  the  Board  of  Education  leadb  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  expectations  of  the  State  will  be  fully  realized.  The  specific  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the  high  schools ;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  demand  for  such  teachers  was  greater.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  high  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  number  of  towns  required  by 
law  to  maintain  such  schools  is  annually  increasing.  These  schools  ought  all  to 
be  supplied  with  well  educated,  thorougn  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  manifest 
want  of  our  own,  there  is  a  constant,  and  in  some  coses,  pressing  demand,  for 
teachers  of  different  grades  to  go  into  other  States.  This  demand  nas  in  a  few 
instances  borne  hard  upon  our  own  schools.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  our  system  to  furnish  teachers  for  other  States,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  wise 
to  attempt  any  restriction.  It  is  no  trifling  compliment  to  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction, that  it  furnishes  teachers  whose  services  are  desired  by  the  citizens  and 
governments  of  other  States. 

Resignation  of  Dr  Sears.— The  Board  feel  that  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Sears,  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts  lost  a  zealous,  faithtul,and 
highly  cultivated  supporter  and  friend.  His  administration  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education,  to  consolidate  the  system, 
and  to  bring  It  into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of  the 
legislature.    During  Dr.  Sears'  administration  great  progress  has  been  made. 
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The  appropriations  have  been  increaned,  scbool-honses  and  apparatas  have  been 
improved,  and  the  professional  character  of  teachers  has  been  elevated  and  their 
influence  extended.  We  are  sensible  that  these  changes  are  in  a  high  degree 
owing  to  the  labors  and  wise  counsels  of  the  late  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  closes  his  connection  of  seven  years  with  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  masterly  survey  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  sys- 
tem is  exposed,  and  a  consideration  of  the  limitation  of  its  nsefuhiess. 

Unrbasonablb  Hopes  or  Spkbdt  Results.— It  is  often  supposed  that  great 
results  can  be  produced  in  a  single  term  of  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks.  Both  teacher 
and  committee  aim  at  this  rapid  mode  of  manufacture^  True  education  is  that 
which  aids  the  slow  and  healthy  growth  of  the  mind— the  incorporation  into  it  of 
principles  and  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits^  the  full  value  of  which  will  ap- 
pear only  after  mature  years  have  developed  their  tendencies.  The  highest  and 
oesc  parts  of  education  are  incapable  of  exhibition.  The  show  made  at  the  close 
of  a  term  is  well  enough  to  amuse  children  and  their  fond  parents,  but  is  often 
like  that  of  newly  dressed  pleasure-grounds,  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  fresh 
from  the  nursery,  having  a  show  of  vitality  in  the  foliage,  though  as  yet  drawing 
no  sap  from  the  root,  buch  frostwork  of  the  8chooi>room  is  soon  dissolved  and 
generally  passes  away  with  the  occasion.  All  attempts  at  such  premature  results 
of  education  are  nearly  useless,  and  yet  our  system  of  employing  teachers  by  the 
term  renders  it  almost  necessary  for  a  teacher  who  is  ambitious  of  distinction,  to 
lay  his  plans  for  that  kind  of  superficial  culture  and  mechanical  drill  which  can 
be  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  ana  shown  off  as  evidence  of  marvellons  skill.  An 
experienced  educator  or  observer  can,  indeed,  inspect  the  processes  of  education. 
and  judge  of  their  fitness,  as  an  agriculturist  can  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  ana 
of  the  quality  of  the  seed.  But  most  persons  must  wait  for  time  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  education,  before  they  can  rorm  a  true  judgment  of  its  character.  All 
expectations  of  triumphant  success  in  the  schools,  founded  upon  such  views  of 
speedy  results  as  those  above  alluded  to,  are  destined  to  fkil  of  their  fulfilment 
And  when  the  people  have  been  misled  by  these  vain  hopes,  and  find  themselves 
in  the  end  bitterly  disappointed,  the  public  schools  will  be  In  danger  of  languisb* 
ing,  bleeding  from  wounds  inflicted  by  their  own  friends. 

LiHiTATiOKs  OF  THE  Tkacheb's  Powbb.— While  that  [the  teacher's]  power 
is  great,  when  properly  sustained  by  collateral  influences,  it  nas  yet  many  limita- 
tions, partly  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  partlj^  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  these  limitations  is  to  be  found  in  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil's  mind.  When  it  is  said  that  the  teacher  has  a  power  over  the  young,  like 
that  of  the  sculptor  over  the  block  of  marble,  some  abatement  is  to  be  made  for  the 
rhetorical  character  of  the  statement  The  marble  is  entirely  passive.  It  has  no 
embryo  nature  to  develop,  no  hidden  tendencies  to  some  unknown  result,  no 
secret  processes  working  ^reat  changes^  expected  by  no  one,  and  bursting,  at 
length,  suddenly  upon  the  view  by  some  new  exhibition  of  talent,  or  some  new 
form  of  character.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  phenomena  been  observed  in 
original  minds,  that  a  conolu!^ion  has  often  been  hastily  drawn  disparaging  to  all 
education.  All  real  talent,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  self-developed  and  self-regula- 
ted. The  truth'  contained  in  this  statement  is,  that  some  minds  have  such  strong 
intellectual  instincts,  and  such  natural  energy,  that  they  are  less  dependent  on  a 
teacher's  aid  than  others;  that  in  struggling  with  diflSoulties  and, overcoming  ob- 
stacles, they  acquire  an  Independence  and  power  which  more  than  make  up  Tor  a 
want  of  early  elementary  training.  But  even  upon  such  intellects  the  innuence 
of  a  genial  teacher  must'be  favorable,  while  to  those  of  the  common  class  it  is  in- 
dispensable. Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  under-cnrrents  in 
almost  every  pupil's  mind,  which  aro  not  easily  detected  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  parent,  which  sometimes  conduct  to  issues  wholly  unexpected.  When  re- 
markable powers  and  capacities  are  working  thus  in  secret,  the  school  trainii^ 
may  come  so  little  in  contact  with  them  as  to  do  but  little  good  or  harm ;  or  it 
may  be  that  an  earnest  teacher's  endeavors  have  been  nothing  but  unsuccessful 
contests  against  natural  proclivities  which  could  not  be  resisted,  but  might,  with 
more  skill,  have  been  guided  and  modified.^  In  other  pnpils  there  is  a  weakness  or 
dullness  of  intellect  which  effectually  limits  the  teacher's  power.  liis  labor  is  not 
lost,  it  is  true;  but  the  public  expectations  are  not  in  these  instances  realised.  No 
one  ought  to  be  disappointed  or  discouraf^d  at  such  results.  Thev  ought  to  be 
foreseen,  and  none  but  reasonable  expectations  ought  to  be  cherished. 

Another  limitation  of  the  teacher's  power  lies  in  nimself.  Education,  when  pur- 
sued as  a  definite  object,  is  the  action  of  a  well-formed  and  well-furnished  nund 
in  forming  and  funiishing  anothers  mind,  while  the  latter  is  in  a  plastic  state. 
Some  of  the  difiSculties  connected  with  the  mind  that  is  to  be  educated  have  been 
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considered.  There  are  others,  not  lens  real,  growmg  out  of  the  educator's  mind. 
I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  and  comprehending  the  subjects  to 
be  tangbt,  without  which  no  one  ought  to  find  emploj^ment  as  a  teacher;  nor  to 
the  nedessity  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  teaching,  respecting  which 
there  remains,  at  the  prisent  time,  little  doubt;  but  to  that  study  and  control  of 
one's  self  which  must  oe  even  more  searching  and  rigid  than  of  the  pupil.  The 
mind  that  exerts  a  formatiTe  influence  upon  so  many  others  should  itself  be  a 
model  mind.  This,  though  simple  in  theory,  is  not  quite  easy  in  practice.  The 
teacher's  mind  cannot  be  constructed  anew,  according  to  prescription.  And  yet 
there  are  few  teachers  whose  minds  do  not  need  remodelling,  or,  at  least,  to  bo 
changed  in  many  particulars,  in  order  to  give  them  even  a  relative  perfection. 
What  shall  the  teacher  do  in  these  circumstances  ?  Shall  he  passively  resign 
himself  to  his  lot,  and  teach  and  govern  the  young  in  the  manner  which  is  to  him 
most  natural  and  easy?  or  shall  he  have  a  perfect  standard,  a  beau  ideal,  in  his 
mind,  and  then  by  an  analytical  process,  subject  himself  to  the  most  searching 
examination  and  record  the  results  for  his  own  careful  inspection  ?  Suppose  there 
are  idiosyncrasies  which  can  never  be  remedied.  Suppose  some  of  the  organs  in 
the  mental  cx>nstitntion  are  feeble  and  ahnost  imbecile.  Suppose  there  are  pecu- 
liar tastes  of  decided  predominance,  and  yet  of  questionable  character,  and  habits 
that  are  strong  and  obstinate,  and  yet  objectionable.  There  may  be  a  want  of 
clear  and  welfsettled  principles  in  morals,  so  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  a  system 
of  sound  discipline:  or  there  may  be  remains  of  early  vicious  habits,  which  leave 
theh-  taint  long  after  the  correction  has  been  applied.  How  are  such  things  to  be 
managed?  Ira  teacher  could  be  relied  on  for  making  an  examination  of  nimself 
with  the  thoroughness  of  a  philosopher,  and  for  forming  an  idea  of  himself  with  the 
impartiality  of  an  indifferent  spectator,  one  class  of  difficulties  would  be  disposed 
of.  If,  moreover,  he  had  the  power  to  supply  what  is  wanting  and  to  remove 
what  is  evil,  that  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  something  of  great  moment.  If 
be  would  conscientiously  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  and  do  what  he 
could  towards  remedying  defects,  or  by  a  careful  and  cautious  procedure  so  man- 
age himself,  his  instruction,  and  his  discipline,  tliat  the  injury  or  loss  sustained  by 
tne  school  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  a  very  important  end  would  lie 
secured.  But  how  many  of  the  teachers  actually  selected  and  employed,  possess 
these  traits  of  character;  and  how  many  will  there  be  after  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  public  to  bring  about  such  a  result?  If.  then,  we  found  our  expectations  on 
ideskl  views  of  teachers,  of  teachers  as  they  snould  be,  and  not  as  tney  are,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  hour  of  our  disappointment,  though  it  may  be  delayed,  will 
certainly  come. 

Education  bbtohd  thb  Scrooi^book.— There  are  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  which  have  their  educating  influence,  and  yet  cannot  be  changed* 
The  pioneer  in  a  new  settlement  is  not  bound  to  perform,  in  respect  to  education, 
more  than  the  state  of  society  will  admit.  If  the  population  of  the  country  is 
■parse,  and  there  is  a  general  want  of  refinement,  and  Uie  means  of  high  intellect- 
nal  culture  do  not  exist,  he  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  deficiencies  which  he 
cannot  prevent.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  great  cities,  and  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  difficulties  of  an  opposite  character  are  experienced.  Here 
there  are  positive  tendencies  to  a  corruption  of  the  public  manners  which  no 
merely  human  power  can  remove.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  wealth  and 
luxury  will,  as  all  history  teaches,  exert  an  infinence  over  the  young,  taking  away 
the  motives  to  industry,  economy,  and  other  home-bred  virtues,  stunulatmg  tiie 
more  danserous  appetites  and  passions,  educating  them,  in  short,  to  anything  but 
to  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  This  is  a  miasmatic  influence,  which  no  vigilance 
of  the  wealthy  parent  can,  with  certainty,  keep  from  iivjuring  his  offsprins. 

A  people  may,  as  is  now  the  case  with  us,  be  subject  to  influence  from  tne  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  race  of  men.  The  domestics  in  our  houses  form  a  part  of  the 
circle  m  which  our  children  are  reared.  Falsehood,  deception,  and  petty  frauds, 
practised  daily  in  the  nursery  and  about  our  homes,  by  persons  in  our  employ, 
will  leave  theor  effect  on  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  childhood.  The  men  who 
are  employed  about  our  houses,  gardens,  and  farms,  or  in  our  workshops,  uttering 
words  of  profanity  and  of  vulgarity,  are  acting  most  effectually  in  destroying  the 
Tfatuous  sensibilities  of  our  sons,  and  in  sowins  the  seeds  of  vice.  The  influx  of  a 
more  hitelligent  class  of  foreigners,  ediicated  m  the  corrupt  monarchies  of  the  old 
world,  brings  with  it  other  perilous  influences,  besieging  the  very  citadel  of  our 
■odal  virtues.  The  refined  epicurism  and  infidelity,  unported  largely  at  this  time 
from  countries  where  the  popular  religion  is  a  state  tnck  or  a  farce,  is  in  danger 
of  befaiff  difibsed  in  social  circles  by  men  of  some  literary  and  scientific  pretension. 
The  Sabbath  is  to  many  of  them  a  mere  day  d  amusement.  The  church  and  its 
holy  serrioes  are  spoken  of  with  levity  ana  disrespect.  The  manners,  the  senti- 
mentf,  and  the  virtues  of  cor  worthy  anceston  are  ridiculed,  and  even  the  moet 
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sacred  institntions  of  society,  the  marriage  and  the  family  relation,  are  held  in 
little  esteem.  These  thlnss  the  parent  may  see  and  lament,  but  can  he  prevent 
them,  or  besnre  that  his  children  are  entirely  shielded  from  their  influence? 

Again,  the  crowds  of  young  people  rushing  from  the  country  into  the  cities,  and 
the  gregarious  life  of  c^ildhwM  and  youth  in  our  numerous  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages,  furnish  peculiar  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  corrupt  principles  and 
morals.  The  former  find,  in  their  new  places  of  abode,  pleasures  set  before  them 
appealing  to  every  sense,  and  in  gradations  adapted  to  every  variety  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  current  of  sen!>utility,  more  or  less  renned,  is  so  strong  tHat  it  too  often 
sweeps  almoAt  every  thing  before  it.  The  viUago  has  fewer,  but  more  vulgar  en- 
tertainments for  the  young,  and  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  This  life  of  con- 
gregated human  beings,  where  money,  leisure,  shows,  and  a  succession  of  excite- 
ments are  the  objects  of  pursuit,  is'  now,  with  inconceivable  power,  educating 
myriads  of  children  who  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  act  a  most  important  part  in 
historv,  deciding^  perhaps,  the  destinies  of  our  government,  and  affecting,  more  or 
less,  t)ie  hopes  ot  mankind,  as  involved  in  this  ^at  expenment.  Are  tlie  public 
schools  justly  responsible,  if,  in  such  a  state  ot  things,  a  new  generation  should 
not  turn  out  to  bo  all  that  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity  could  desire  ?  Are 
we  called  upon  to  promise  or  to  believe,  that,  unaided  and  "alone^  they  will  have 
the  power  necessary  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  degeneracy  setting  in  from  so  many 
different  points  ? 

The  general  tone  of  society,  when  at  variance  with  the  influence  of  the  consci- 
entious teacher,  is  a  powerful  check  upon,  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Indeed,  as  U.i 
manners  and  morals,  it  16  society  chiefly  that  educates.  The  influence  of  the 
school-room  is  limited  in  respect  to  tim'c.  A  part  of  each  day  is  spent  b^  the 
pupil  in  the  family,  and  a  part  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  others.  Kvery 
child,  on  entering  a  school  for  the  first  time,  carries  with  him  a  character  formed 
elsewhere.  This  character  is  what  parents  and  companions  have  made  it ;  and 
being  daily  nourished  by  intercourse  with  these,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the  teacher  to  the  contrary.  But  suppose 
the  teacher  to  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  victory  for  the  present.  When  the 
pupil  leaves  the  school  at  the  early  age  which  is  now  common  with  us,  he  returns 
to  the  influences  of  that  same  society  where  he  first  drank  in  a  pobonous  atmos- 
phere, and  where,  in  all  probability,  the  defeated  party  will  retrieve  its  losses.  A 
teacher  may  not  despair  even  in  these  circumstances.  He  may  prevent  much 
evil.  He  may  prepare  the  soil  for  some  other  pei*sons  to  cultivate  with  better 
success.  He  may  produce  enough  of  eflect  to  constitute  a  sufiicient  reward  for 
his  labors,  tliougn  far  below  his  wi-hes.  He  may,  in  many  histances,  make  an 
impression  on  the  heart  which  time  will  never  efface.  At  any  rate,  having  done 
what  he  could,  he  will  share  with  the  good  of  all  ages  in  the*  high  satisfaction  of 
having  done  his  duty. 

Domestic  Disciplike  akd  Public  Maknkrs.— A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  legitimate  sphere  of  domestic  discipline  and  the  more  general  control 
of  public  manners.  Who  is  to  guard  the  morals  of  tlie  young,  when  they  are 
abroad  and  in  company  with  such  persons  as  thev  may  chance  to  meet?  'How 
can  their  eyes  be  kept  from  polluting  sights,  and  their  ears  from  sounds  freighted 
with  immorality  ?  Here,  at  some  place  or  village  resort,  they  see  what  they 
ought  never  to  see,  and  hear  words  ot  strife,  of  ribaldry,  and  of  blasphemy,  whicn 
ought  to  be  confined  to  dens  inaccessible  to  childhood.  Still  worse  is  it  when  the 
streets  swarm  with  juvenile  offenders,  because  the  sympathies  of  the  youn^  with 
each  other  are  so  strong.  The  vicious  practices  of  adults  may  be  so  view^ed, 
where  proper  instruction  is  ^iven,  as  to  be  repulsive,  and  be  turned  into  a  warn- 
ing. 1  he  gros^r  forms  of  vice  in  adults  may  not  be  so  seductive  as  those  that  are 
more  decent.  But  with  children  associating  with  each  other  it  is  otherwise. 
Their  vices  are  more  contagious.  \N'hen  a  child  is  outdone  by  another  in  wrong 
doing,  there  is  a  silent  appeal  to  the  courage  of  the  former,  which  few  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist.  Children,  moreover,  have  selfish  passions.  They  readily 
listen  to  the  recitals  of  a  companion  who  describes  the  little  arts  by  whicn  he  pro- 
cures forbidden  indulgences,  escapes  the  vigilance  of  parents,  and  deceives  tliem. 
One  such  companion  has  it  in  his  power  to  corrupt  the  children  of  a  whole  nei^- 
borhood ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  ^roup  of  boys  fona  connections  in  practising 
petty  vices,  which  exert  a  pernicious  mfluence  upon  their  character  fiu*  outweigh- 
ing the  salutary  iufiuence  exerted  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that 
if  parents  cannot  extend  their  control  over  the  morals  of  children  generally,  they 
can,  at  least,  keep  their  own  children  from  bad  companions.  This  is  true  but  in 
part.  Children  are  so  fond  of  each  other's  society,  and  so  weary  of  the  monotony 
of  retirement,  that  they  seize  greedily  upon  all  tl&e  incidental  opportunities  whicn 
present  themselves  for  meeting  with  companions,  making  choice  of  associates 
rather  from  congenial  tastes  and  feelings  than  from  moru  considerations.    The 
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grefttest  security  will  therefore  be  found  to  exist  in  those  oommnnities  where,  by 
varione  means,  the  yonthfiil  popuUton  are  generall]r  I^ept  for  from  the  contamin- 
ation of  vice.  What  may  be  done  to  repress  juvenile  misdemeanors,  as  they  are 
now  manifested  too  commonly  in  public  places  and  in  tlie  streets,  is  a  subject  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  with  those  children  who  are  neg- 
lected by  their  parents,  and  with  others  who,  when  beyond  the  observation  of 
their  parents,  are  swayed  by  the  example  of  the  former.  The  negligence  of  many 
parents,  who  otherwise  are  good  citizens,  in  respect  to  the  moral  training  of  their 
children,  is  almost  unaccountable.  They  provide  liberally  for  their  physical 
wants,  but  leave  them,  as  if  strangely  indifferent  to  their  higher  interests,  to  form 
their  own  moral  habits  and  tastes.  They  do  not  applv  their  minds  constantly  and 
earnestly  to  the  subject  of  forming  their  character.  The^  neither  study  the  prin- 
ciples, nor  inform  themselves  of  the  best  methods,  of  training  their  children  to  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Their  minds  are  engrossed  with  business,  or  witli  the  demands 
of  social  life.  They  act  as  if  they  believed  that  a  pecuniary  provision  for  the 
present  and  future  support  of  their  offspring  were  the  main  part  of  parental  obli 
gation.  But  is  there  anything  more  sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  leaving  indis- 
creet and  inexperienced  children,  in  whom  the  passions  are  strong  and  the  under- 
standing weak,  to  choose  their  own  ways  and  their  own  associations? 

PopCLAR  LrrBRATURB  AXD  AuusEMKivTS. — The  daily  papers  lie  upon  the 
tables  of  every  household.  The  angry  ouarrels  of  editors  with  each  other,  the 
bitterness  of  political  controversy,  ana  tne  mendacity  of  the  press  on  the  eve  of 
elections^  furnish  a  very  unsuitable  aliment  for  the  young.  And  how  many  of  the 
short,  spicy  paragraphs,  with  which  the  editor  or  contributor  seeks  to  enliven  his 
columns,  vre  addressed  to  the  sensual  passions,  in  language  and  tone  so  hiscivious 
that  no  pure  minded  fiither  could  read  it  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  This  is  the 
more  alarming  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  is  the 
supply  of  material  such  in  amount  as  no  other  age  ever  knew,  and  the  reading 
haoits  of  the  young,  in  consequence  of  our  public  schools,  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  adults  in  former  times,  but  that  those  papers  which  are  the  least  scrupulous  in 
their  moral  tone,  have  often  a  wider  circulation  than  others,  and  are  even  exten- 
sively patronized  for  the  use  of  families.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  much  of  the  h'ghter  literaturej  of  no  better  moral  tendency^  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  homes  of  the  young,  vitiatm;^  their  imaginations  with  pictures  of  scenes 
which  no  pure  mind  can  contemplate  with  pleasure.  Many  of  the  popular  amuse- 
roenii,  too— once  an  occasional  luxury,  but  now  a  necessity  of  the  young — have 
the  same  character  and  tendency.  They  must  be  adapted  to  low  ana  vulgar 
tastes,  in  order  to  attract  the  multitude  and  be  made  profitable.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  support  they  receive  comes  from  children,  for  whose  injury  the  fond, 
but  inconsiderate  parent,  pays  the  price  more  freely  than  he  does  his  school  tax. 

Hastt  Legislaitox  to  be  Atoidsd. — As  we  are  destitute  of  the  guidance 
of  any  well-«ottled  and  long-tried  system  of  school  legislation,  in  advance  of  our 
own,  in  any  of  the  States  of^he  Union,  and  as  those  of  the  old  world  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  develop  a  system  of  our  own  as  exigencies 
arise,  and  to  proceed  sometimes  without  the  light  of  much  experience.  Many 
new  laws  relating  to  schools  have  been  enacted  within  a  few  years,  and  these  do 
not  always  perfectly  harmonize  with  each  other.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  if 
new  laws  proposed  for  adoption,  should  first  undergo  a  little  more  careful  scrutiny 
by  some  person,  or  persons,  familiar  with  all  the  existing  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  so  that  a  strict  consistencv 
and  unity  of  character  should  be  preserved.  The  importance  of  this  subject  will 
not  be  aiminished  at  all  by  the  revisk>n  of  the  laws  now  in  progress.  Unless 
great  caution  be  used,  the  odinstment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are  now 
so  disjointed,  will  soon  be  disturbed  ag;ain.  Tne  danger  lies  more  on  the  side  of 
over-legislation  than  of  too  little  legislation. 

School  Books  axd  Apparatus  should  xot  be  supplied  by  the  State.— 
Admitting  the  necessity  of  famishing  the  public  schools  with  books,  maps,  and 
apparatus,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  towns  and  cities  should  not  themselves 
supply  the  means  of  doing  it  They  certainly  have  the  ability.  If  they  are  un- 
willing to  do  it,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  will  provide  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  this  species  of  property.  The  towns,  if  they  purchase  their  own  books 
and  apparatus,  can  select  precisely  what  they  need,  whereas  the  State  cannot 
adapt  Its  bounty  to  circumstances,  but  must  adopt  the  same  measure  for  all.  It 
w|(l  thus  happen  that  schools  already  furnished  with  these  things  will  have  a  su- 
perfluous supply.  The  history  of  the  past  shows  that  money  so  appropriated  does 
not  accomplisn  so  much  good  as  a  less  amount  would  do,  if  raised  and  expended 
by  the  towns  themselves. 
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Pbotikck  or  the  State  amd  the  People.— -The  State  dow  sot  attempt  to 
confer  the  boon  of  education  upon  the  people ;  it  only  rives  them  the  i>ower  and 
the  requisite  facilities  for  supporting  schools.  It  indeed  requires  certain  schools 
to  be  maintained;  but  it  leaves,  in  great  measure,  to  the  will  of  the  people  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  they  shall  attain.  While  this  truly  philosopmc  and 
wdl  balanced  system,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  State,  receives  the  admiratioQ 
of  the  world,  there  are,  we  regret  to  say,  towns,  few  indeed  in  number,  and  becom- 
ing fewer  every  3'ear,  which  complain  of  State  interference,  and  wish  to  be  left  in 
tlieir  native  inaependence.  It  is  regarded  as  an  inconvenience  to  be  compelled  to 
maintain  public  schools  for  a  given  length  of  time  each  year,  and  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  for  the  services  of  the  school  committee,  which  might  so  easily  be 
dispensea  with. 

Human  foresight  can  scarcely  devise  a  way  of  organizing  a  Board  of  Education, 
and  of  appointing  its  members,  and  the  officers  and  agents  employed  in  its  service, 
in  which  the  liabilities  to  abuse  shall  be  less,  and  the  certainty  of  usefhlness 
greater.  Men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  experienoe  devote  their  best  thoughts 
to  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  hands.  The  man  whom  they  place  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  enjoying  their  confidence,  and  receiving  their  counsel, 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  people,  collecting  from  every 

Quarter  the  most  valuable  information,  and  thro  wine  it  out  from  the  heart  of  the 
tate  to  circulate  in  every  artery  and  vein.  Side  Dy  side  with  him  stand  able 
men,  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  every  part  of  the  system,  who  visit 
every  town  and  village  in  the  State,  and  render  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
locaf  committees,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Besides  all  this,  the  Board 
has  rendered  a  noble  ser^-ice  by  its  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes,  in 
elevating  the  teacher's  profession  to  its  present  high  position.  It  is  strange  in* 
deed  that  there  should  be  a  single  town  in  the  Commonwealth  that  can  overlook 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  this  wise  policy. 

The  increased  intelligence  of  the  people  will,  among  its  other  results,  manifest 
its  power  in  the  increased  ability  and  skill  with  which  they  engage  in  their  various 
enterprises,  producing  within  'the  period  of  a  single  generatioo  an  increase  of 
wealtn  whicn  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  cost  of  education.  Any 
town  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  good  schools,  will  find,  in  that  circnm 
stance,  an  element  of  growth.  It  will,  on  tliat  account,  draw  to  itself  from  abroad 
wealth,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Both  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  refinement 
and  civilization  of  the  people  will  be  enhanced.  If  we  take  a  higher  view,  and  in- 
quire how  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  can  make  the  most  valuable  contri^tion 
towards  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  reply,  by  sendin|f 
out  into  the  world' well-educated  and  well-trained  men  and  women  to  act  thenr 
part  with  honor  in  advancing  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  all  the  interests  of 
society. 

Ikreoitlar  Attekdaitce  of  PunL8.~The  liregnlar  attendance  of  the  pnpils 
of  the  public  schools  is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have,  in 
any  measure,  power  to  diminish  it.  The  loss  of  one-fifth  of  the  benefit  for  which 
pecuniar^'  provision  is  made  by  a  public  tax.  is  a  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  tax-payer.  If  society  has  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  nls  property 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evils  consequent  on  a  state  of  popular  iipiorance, 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  expect  that  there  shall  be  no  culpable 
neglect  in  attempting  to  secure  the  full  amount  of  the  benefit  contemplated.  The 
parent  is  bound  by  a  two-fold  obligation— to  his  children  and  to  the  community — 
to  see  that  the  means  of  education  provided  at  the  public  expense,  be  not  neglect- 
ed by  his  children.  Each  town  and  city  is  also  bound  to  use  all  reasonable  en- 
deavors, through  appropriate  officers,  to  bring  all  the  children  living  within  its 
borders  under  the  influence  of  the  public  schools.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  in  the  schooler  at  all,  the  same  arguments  wonid  prove  that  their 
attendance  should  be  such  as  to  accomplish,  in  tne  best  manner,  the  object  for 
which  the  schools  are  supported.  If  parents  have  no  Just  right  to  withhold  their 
children  from  the  schools,  much  less  nnve  they  a  right  to  interfere  with  Che  pn>- 
ffress  of  the  children  of  others  by  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  their  own. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  pupil  may  attend  school  at  just  such  times  as  he  or  his 
parent  may  choose,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  instruction  accordingly,  it  will  follow 
either  that  his  class  ouffht  to  be  detained  till  his  deficiency  in  the  class  exercises 
shall  be  made  up,  or  that  special  instruction  ou^ht  to  be  provided  for  him  out  of 
the  class.  But  no  one  will  pretend  to  such  a  right  as  this.  Various  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  by  different  towns  to  diminish  this  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. In  some  places  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  and^e 
sentuneat  of  the  community  has  been  so  improved  as  to  act  very  favorably  upon 
the  minds  of  parents.  In  others,  a  custom  prevails,  of  publishing  in  the' school 
report  the  names  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselvea  for  thehr  regular 
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attendance.  In  many  tovns,  rules  have  been  established  by  the  schod  committee, 
excladlng  from  the  school  those  whose  absences  exceed  a  certain  amount.  A  still 
better  method  is  thatof  degradin((  such  pupils,  by  putting  them  into  a  lower  class. 
Great  success  has,  in  several  instances,  attended  the  labors  of  persons  appointed  to 
look  afVer  absentees,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  absence,  and  to  u»e  proper 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  the  schools.  No  doubt  different  courses  will  neea  to 
be  pursued  in  different  places.  Mild  and  persuasive  measures,  if  successful,  will 
prove  the  best  In  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  something  more  may  be  re- 
quired. A  very  important  point  will  be  gained  if  the  public  attention  is  so  dra¥m 
to  the  subject  as  to  lead  to  any  course  of  action  upon  it. 

Dbfictknciss  I2f  Moral  Traixino. — In  respect  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
young,  there  are  still  greater  deficiencies  than  in  their  intellectual  training.  The 
causes  of  this  are  various.  Too  frequently  the  subject  receives  but  little  direct 
attention.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  purely  incidental  part  of  education,  and  Is  either 
neglected  or  treated  in  a  desultory  manner.  This  is  the  first  error  to  be  corrected. 
All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  must,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  come  to  view  this  subject  in  another  light,  and  to  regard 
the  discipline  of  the  scnools  in  the  light  of  its  direct  and  vitnl  connection  with  the 
public  morals.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  duty  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  of  parents  in  particular.  But  when  the  public  sentiment,  parental 
infiuence,  and  the  school  supervision,  are  all  as  they  should  be,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  great  work  to  be  performed  by  the  teacher.  If  he  thmks  lightly  of  this 
|>art  of  his  duties,  he  is  not  worthy  of  his  place.  How  far  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion would  be  thinned,  if  all  such  incumbents  were  dismissed,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  schools  should  never  be  conunitted  to  such 
hands.  None  ought  to  be  selected  for  this  responsible  ofiice  but  persons  of  moral 
earnestness,  who  themselves  attach  groat  importance  to  the  subject  of  morals,  and 
who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  it  by  the  labor  they  bestow  upon  their  own 
morafimprovement.  *  A  person  who  does  not  actually  make  it  his  definite  aim  to 
study  his  own  heart,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  all  tne  pure  and  noble  affections, 
to  control  his  passions,  and  to  subdue  his  inordinate  appetites,  cannot  have  that 
moral  disciphne,  nor  that  knowledge  of  its  means  and  processes,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  morals  of  the  young. 

Common  Mistake  in  the  Discipunb  of  Ghildrbn.— -The  most  common 
mistake  in  the  discipline  of  children  is  that  of  judging  their  moral  acts  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  minds.  Many  things  which  appear  clearly  wrong  to  a  person 
of  experience  and  mature  reflection,  do  not  appear  so  to  a  child.  His  feelings  may 
readily  respond  to  simple  principles  that  are  purely  moral,  so  far  as  they  are  un- 
derstood. But  maxims  which  are  the  result  or  the  experience  and  observation  of 
centuries,  though  current  in  society,  and  identified  in  our  minds  with  moral  law, 
do  not  come  to  the  uninstmcted  mind  of  a  child  with  the  same  meaning  or  with 
the  same  authority  as  they  do  to  ours.  So  it  is  with  many  of  those  rules  which 
we  have  come  to  adopt  from  expediency.  If  we  put  all  these  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  simplest  dictates  of  conscience,  and  suppose  the  child  to  understand 
them  and  feel  their  force  as  he  does  the  latter^  we  do  nim  great  injustice.  Disci- 
pline administered  without  resard  to  this  dlstmction  will  often  be  founded  on  mo- 
tives and  feelings  falsely  attributed  to  the  child,  with  an  appeal  to  a  sense  of  ob- 
ligation which  has.  as  yet,  no  existence  in  his  mind.  If,  instead  of  judging  his 
motives  by  a  stanoard  known  only  to  adults,  and  making  him  feel  an  authority 
that  seems  to  him  purely  arbitrary,  we  were  to  seize  upon  some  moral  sentiment 
within  him,  whose  authority  he  understands  and  acknowledges,  and  to  refer  th<^ 
act  under  consideration  to  that  sentiment  or  principle,  both  parties  would  then  be 
acting  upon  common  ground,  and  the  wrong  reprehended  by  the  one  would  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  other.  Indeed,  an  individual  act  can  be 
shown  to  be  wrong,  before  a  general  maxim  or  abstract  rule,  applying  to  a  large 


class  of  such  acts,  can  be  comprehended.  That  arbitrary  procedure  which  makes 
one  feel  the  terror  of  authority  without  feeling  the  force  or  moral  obligation,  often 
produces  a  deleterious  effect  oy  creating  a  keen  sense  of  ii\jnstice. 

Failure  in  GoYBRNMBirr. — Without  much  observation  and  reflection,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  one  can  succeed  in  a  work  of  such  delicacy  and  complexity. 
In  school  discipline  the  facts  of  the  case  merely  give  the  starting  point.  The  in- 
clinations whi<m  predispose  one  to  such  acts,  tne  impulses  which  moved  him  to  it, 
the  law  by  which  sucn  inclinations  and  impulses  can  be  checked,  the  effect  of 
certain  modes  of  treatment,  the  choice  of  the  best  means  and  the  use  of  them  in 
the  proper  time  and  manner— these  are  points  on  which  the  inexperienced  teacher 
has  not  sufficiently  reflected.  He  proceeds,  at  once,  to  handle  weapons  which  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use,  and  whether  he  60  more  harm  than  ^ood  is  a  mere 
matter  of  chance.    An  act  done  in  %  passion  is  punished  in  a  passionate  manner; 
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and  the  evi],  instead  of  being  remedied,  is  strengthened.  Forgetting  that  the 
teacher's  spirit  begets  its  like  in  the  pupil,  he  proceeds  quite  confidently  to  cast 
ont  devils  oy  Beelzebnbf  the  prince  of  the  devils.  He,  by  an  injudicious  threat, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  using  any  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  except  the 
particular  one — ^not  the  best  perhaps — to  which  he  is  committed.  A  skillful  disci* 
plinarian  will  have  large  resources.  If  one  method  does  not  succeed,  he  has 
another  at  hand;  and  instead  of  being  embarrassed,  he  is  clearer  in  his  judgment 
as  to  what  is  needed  than  he  was  before.  This  fertility  of  expedients  is  the  result 
of  much  thought,  suggested  generally  by  personal  experience.  The  teacher  has 
no  right  to  undertake  so  delicate  and  responsible  a  task  without  much  preparation 
and  much  thought.  He  must,  indeed,  begin  without  exnerience,  but  not  without 
observation  and  reflection.  If  a  young  teacher  would  nrst  become  an  assistant, 
and  in  that  situation  treasure  up  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  another,  it 
would  prevent  many  of  the  failures  which  now  occur.  When  inconsiderate  per- 
sons have  undertaken  to  teach  without  having  studied  the  subject  of  school  gov- 
ernment, school  committees  could  aid  them  by  calling  their  attention  early  to  the 
subject.  Many  a  teacher  co^ld  in  this  way  be  so  prepared  for  an  emei]goncy  aa 
to  be  able  to  meet  it  without  a  total  failure,  and  so  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of 
an  early  dismissal.  Though  tlie  teacher  must  reflect  for  himself,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  principles  to  be  acted  on,  he  can  be  aided  in  his  reflection 
by  others.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  who  fails  in  government  in  the  first 
school,  to  succeed  well  afterwards.  The  first  furnishes  materials  for  reflection, 
and  compels  one  to  study  the  nature  of  children,  their  temptations,  their  weak- 
ness, ana  tlieir  waDts,  and  to  learn  by  what  means  a  wrong  feeling  may  best  be 
corrected,  or  a  right  fvoling  strengthened.  And  when  once  the  teacher  begins  to 
reflect  carefully,  mid  to  proceed  upon  settled  principles  and  by  sober  calculation, 
there  will  soon  bo,  with  a  person  adapted  to  tne  profession,  an  approximation  to 
the  right  way,  that  can  not  in  the  end  fail  of  being  snccessfdl. 

HiGHBST  Success  in  GovERNMENT.—There  can  be  no  true  moral  training,  no 
formation  of  character  on  great  and  immutable  principles,  where  nothing  more  is 
done  than  to  enforce  rules  established  for  convenience.  A  child  ought  to  be 
taught  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the  will  of  God.  In  one  respect  the  teacher  and 
pupil  ought  to  stand  on  a  level  with  each  other,  both  bowing  to  the  will  of  their 
Maker^  and  performing  tlicir  respective  duties  to  each  other  out  of  regard  to  his 
authority.  A  school  sTiould  be  led  to  view  itself  as  under  the  inspection  of  an  All- 
seeing  Witness,  and  each  member  to  hold  himself  accountable  to  Him  for  tlio 
spirit  and  character  of  his  deportment  Let  tliese  comprehensive  principles  be 
kept  befa9  the  mind,  and  they  will  liave  a  weight  of  authority  which  every  one 
will  feel.  There  will  be  a  sense  of  obligation  ^ing  back  of  the  teacher*s  rnles^ 
making  it  the  easier  for  him  to  require  of  them  the  performance  of  their  duties 
from  the  fact  that  both  he  and  the;^  together  are  accountable  to  a  higher  being. 
In  this  way  the  moral  natures  of  children  are  called  into  action.  The  conscience 
has  its  part  to  act.  A  line  is  dropped  which  sounds  the  heart  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Character  thus  formed  has  strengtti  and  firmness.  Its  roots  strike  deep  and  spread 
in  every-  direction,  givinjo;  a  vigorous  growth  to  its  trunk  and  waving  branches, 
and  holding  them  firmly  in  their  true  position.    Such  a  method  of  treatment  would 

f prevent  majiy  of  the  collisions  which  will  otherwise  occur  between  the  parties, 
t  will  place  both  upon  higher  fl;round,  and  render  the  one  voluntarily  suoject  to 
the  other.  While  the  latter  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  be  just  and  kind,  and 
to  govern  according  to  the  will  of  his  &l^ter  in  Heaven,  the  former  will  generally 
feel  the  equity  and  propriety  of  being  held  to  the  corresponding  obligation  of  obe 
dience  and  respect.  So  far  as  success  attends  discipline  conducted  on  these  prin 
ciples,  its  influence  will  extend  to  all  pUces  and  to  all  times.  It  will  follow  the 
pupil  as  he  leaves  the  school  room,  and  manifest  itself  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
others.  His  companions  will  be  treated  with  kindness.  Wrong  and  violence  will 
be  inflicted  upon  no  one,  even  the  most  helpless.  The  rights  of  property  will  be 
regarded,  though  the  possessor  may  be  far  away,  and  though  there  be  no  one  at 
hand,  either  to  restrain  from  evil  conduct  or  to  witness  against  it  The  home  will 
feel  the  power  of  such  a  school  discipline.  The  habit  or  respect  and  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  teacher,  and  of  affectionate  and  courteous  intercourse  with  pupils, 
will  manifest  its  power  and  influence  in  the  pcesence  of  a  parent,  brother,  or 
sister.  * 

Tkacrers^  Iwstxtutes.— Eleven  Teachers*  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
year,  with  1,872  members,  or  an  average  of  126  teachers  to  each  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  contains  an  Appendix  full  of  valuable 
statistics,  <a  summary  of  which  is  given  below,  but  which  to  be  appreciated  must 
^  examined  in  detail,)  and  Reports  of  officers  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools.    In  no  State  are  the  defects  of  the  schools  more  faithfully  and  fully  dis- 
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cussed  and  pointed  out  for  public  scrutiny  and  reprobation.  We  have  room  for 
onlj  a  few  extracts  from  these  reports.     . 

SUKMART  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  (not  including  three  incorporated  in  1866,)    .        .        .        828 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns, 827 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State, 4,216 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  .  .  213,984 
Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  in  summer,  189,997 
Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  in  winter,  •  202,709 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .  .  .  143,978 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,  .  .  .  167,667 
Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public  Schools,    .        .        .  16,601 

Number  ofpersons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,       .  .       21,877 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — ^males,  876;  females,  4,262;  total,     .  4,687 

Numb  A"  of  teachers  in  winter— males,  1,789;  females,  8,071;  total,  .  4,810 
Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools, 

during  the  year, — males,  1,809;  females,  6,826;  total,         .        .        .         7,184 
Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months  and  sixteen  days. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  iucludine  board,         .        •       $41.46 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includmg  board,  .        .        .     17.29 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  schools, 
includingonly  the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel,  .        .    $1,137,407.76 

Increase  for  the  year, 123,986.60 

Income  of  surplus  revenue  appropriated  only  for  Public  Schools,  .    9,491,67 

Amount  of  voluntaiy  contributions  of  board,  fhel,  &c.,  .  .  .  87,776.09 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools,        ....  84,460.69 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  of  income  of  State  School  Fund,*  48,611.04 

Capital  of  State  School  Fund, 1,626,982.80 

Amount  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities  for  superintendence  of  Schools,  88,149.86 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintendence,  1,266,436.42 
Amount  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue)  for  the 

education  of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen,  per  child,  .  6.36 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  suiu  of  $8,  or  more,  per  child,  .  244 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $4,  or  more,  per  child,  .  .  131 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $6,  or  more,  per  child,        .  66 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  S6,  or  more,  per  child,  .  .  86 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $10,  or  more,  per  child,       .  6 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned, 71 

Average  number  of  scholars, 4,716 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition, $82,496.10 

Number  of  private  schools  and  academies,  ......        646 

Estimated  average  attendance  on  private  schools,  ....        17,671 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  .        .  $271,290.06 

Amount  annually  expended  to  promote  popular  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  of  providing  school  books,  of  appropriations  by  the  legis- 
lature for  Normal  Schools,  Teachers*  Institutes.  &c.,  and  of  the 
support  of  Collegiate,  Professional  and  Charitable  Institutions,  $1,620,222.68 
In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  of  Public  Schools,  we  glean  the  following  items 
of  expenditure  for  other  educational  and  humane  purposes  for  1866. 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough, $47,960 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster, 19,662 

Education  of  the  Blind  at  Perkins  Asylum,      ......      10,662 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  American  Asylum,      •       .        .  8,000 

Education  of  Idiots,  (mcludlng  $26,000  for  building,)        ....      80,000 

State  Normal  Schools,  .        .       /.        .        .        .        .        .       .  16,000 

State  Scholarships  in  Colleges  for  High  School  teachers,  .  .  .  2,400 
Expenses  of  Board  of  Education,  Secretary  and  Assistant,  .       .       .  6,000 

Expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 4,000 

Expenses  of  Agents  and  Lecturers  of  Board  of  Education,         .       .  2,600 

State  and  County  Teachers'  Association, 600 

American  Institute  of  Instruction, 300 

State  Board  of  Agriculture, 9,000 

Agricultural  Societies, 10,642 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 2,600 

Support  of  Pauper  Insane, 63,800 

Support  of  Paupers  and  State  Aims-Houses, 200,000 

Agent  for  Discharged  Convict<<, 1,000 

*  Tho  Uw  reqolras  each  town  sad  eity  to  niM  bj  tax  at  least  $1^  Ibr  each  child  between 
the  Ofes  of  6  and  16,  as  the  condition  for  reoeiTlng  a  ahaie  of  the  State  School  Tond. 
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Professor  Alphens  Crosby,  one  of  the  Agents  of  the  Board,  roporte: 

pBRyBonoN  HOT  Rbachsd.— Massachusetts  has  so  worthily  acted  her  part  as 
pioneer,  not  only  in  the  first  institution  of  free  schools  for  all,  but,  more  recently, 
in  that  reawalcened  interest  and  those  signal  improrements  in  onr  systems  of  pub* 
lie  instmctton,  which  one  of  the  early  principals  of  yoor  Normal  Schools  has  so 
happily  termed,  in  a  late  address,  the  revimU  of  education,  that  one  would  be  ^ad 
to  oeliere,  if  possible,  that  her  scnools  were  now  without  mult—the  goal  of  peme- 
tion  ouite  attained.  But  no  one  can  be  practically  familiar  with  our  common 
school  system  without  the  deep  conviction  that,  howeyer  ,much  may  haye  been 
done,  there  still  remains  much  to  do;  that  the  system,  with  its  yenerable  founda- 
tion and  recent  improvements,  has  still  many  inequalities  and  irregularities  of 
action,  and  many  unharmonized  details;  and  that  its  noble  theory  is  not  uufire- 
quentiy  degraded  by  the  unworthy  representation  of  a  mean  practice. 

Ineqdautt  op  Educational  Prtvilbobs. — One  of  the  most  remvkable 
features  in  the  educational  aspect  of  Massachusetts  consists  in  the  strildng  con- 
trasts presented  by  different  towns  (lying,  perhaps,  side  by  side,  and  closely  akin 
in  other  respects)  in  the  interest,  zeal,  liberali^,  wisdom,  and  efficiency,  with 
which  they  manage  their  public  schools.  Almost  all  strangers,  and  most  citizens, 
are  so  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  these  contrasts,  that  they  are  almost  sure  either 
to  over  or  undervalue  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  according  as  they 
take,  for  the  basis  of  their  estimate,  a  town  of  the  higher  or  lower  class. 

Lkvoth  or  Schools.— In  whatever  other  respects  the  State  is  advancing 
educationally,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  amount  of  schooling  which 
it  furnishes  to  its  children.  In  the  school  abstracts  for  the  years  1844-^,  1846-6, 
and  1846-7,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  is  given,  for  each  year,  as  seven 
months  and  twenty-five  days,  while  for  each  of  the  years  186S-4,  and  1864-^,  it  is 
given  as  only  seven  months  and  sixteen  days.  As  these  months  are  only  $choot 
months  of  four  weeks  each,  it  follows  that  the  average  of  onr  school  year  can  be 
but  littie  more  than  thirty  weeks,  or  not  much  above  half  of  the  calenaar  year. 

Ohoicb  of  Scbool  GoiiMtTTnB8.-7This  is  too  often  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations besides  the  best  welfkre  of  the  schools;  as  party  spirit,  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy or  compromise,  personal  pique,  love  of  change,  weariness  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  iJa  jtut,  &c. 

PooB  ScHOOL-HOUSBs.— How  nuuij  wretched  school-houses  are  there  still  in 
the  Commonwealth,  wretchedly  contrived,  wretchedly  built,  wretchedly  fhmished, 
wretchedly  ventilated  and  warmed,  wretchedly  kept,— no,  wretchedly  negUcim 
and  abuttd^  and  themselves  abundant  souroes  of  wretcliedness!  The  condition  in 
which  many  of  our  districts  suffer  their  school-houses  and  school  premises  to 
remain  year  after  vear,  is  amazmg,— abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of  propriety, 
taste,  comfort,  health,  decency, — and  would  be  quite  incredible,  were  it  not  attested 
by  the  eyes,  and  otiier  no  less  credible  witnesses. 

BoARDiKO  BOUXD. — This  practice,  while  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
other  respects  are  perhaps  nearly  balancedj  deprives  the  teacher  of  that  quiet 
room,  witn  the  books  ana  writing  desk,  which  every  teacher  needs,  and  of  that 
daily  study  and  special  preparation  for  the  school  exeroises,  without  which  no 
teacher  can  do  his  oest,  and  converts  the  whole  school  season  into  a  continuous 
period  of  visiting,  with  its  various  admixtures,  in  different  cases,  of  fbasting,  par- 
ties, games,  chit-chat,  jokes,  flirtations,  and  gossip. 

Choicb  or  Pbudbbtial  CoMMirrBBa.— The  custom  is  still  extensively  prev- 
alent of  appointing  the  citizens  of  the  district  to  this  office,  mainly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation,  and  then  of  leavhig  each  one  to  keep  the  school  machinery  in 
motion  his  year  without  a. district  tax.  He  must  take  care,  of  course,  that  the  old 
house  does  not  fldl  down  on  hu  hrndg.  If  the  boardmg  round  system  prevails,  he 
is  expected  to  furnish  gratuitously  an  over-Sunday  home  to  the  teachers  whom  he 
employs,  and  a  room  where,  through  the  week,  uiey  may  keep  theur  trunks  and 


change  their  clothes;  but  ttien  he  is  regarded  as  excusable  if  he  employs  such 
teachers  as  will  be  agreeable  to  his  own  fiunily,  some  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  it 
may  be,  or,  perhims.  one  of  his  own  children. 

And  as,  upon  this  system,  the  district  meeting  becomes  a  mere  form,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  no  more  attend  it  man  are  absolutely  requisite  to  carry  oat  the  form, 
and  these  perfai^  through  the  special  solicitation  of  the  clerk. 

Changb  or  Tbachbbs.— The  flittings  of  teachers  from  plaoe  to  place,  and 
their  changes  and  interehanges  of  theur  scenes  of  labor,  look,  to  one  who  can  dart 
his  eye  over  the  field,  like  a  rapidly  played  game.  But  how  unfortunate  a  game 
to  the  pupils  who  are  played  upon,  I  need  not  remark. 
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From  the  Reports  of  the  Town  School  Committees  we  might  select  extracts  to 
show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  best  qnalitied  to  judge  from  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  there  are  great  evils  and  defects  to  be  removed.  We  shall  notice 
but  one  evil — one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  formidable  evils  in  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  public  school  systems. 

Truanct,  Kom-attesdancb.— One  of  the  meet  perploxinff  difficulties  which 
the  committee  have  had  to  encounter  during  the  past  year,  is  uat  of  truancy  and 
non-attendance. 

The  vicinity  of  some  of  our  school-houses  is  polluted  by  the  presence  of  profane 
and  vulgar  bo^s.  not  only  vile  themielves,  but  exercising  a  most  disastrous  influ- 
ence upon  their  less  depraved  a-ssociates.  Efforts  have  TOen  made  to  induce  their 
return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  decency,  and  in  some  cases  with  success.  Where 
the  conduct  of  the  incorrigible  has  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  the  law 
has  been  enforced.  But  many  cases  municipal  regulations  do  not  reach.  The 
question  at  present  is,  not  so  much  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  as  how  shall  we  protect  the  innocent. — CheUea, 

How  much  of  truancy  there  is  among  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  we  can 
not  tell.  But  we  fear  there  is  no  little.  We  fear  that  many  very  busy  and  verj' 
easy  parenta,  think  their  children  are  at  school  while  they  are  off  playing  in  the 
streets,  and  perhaps  in  actual  mischief. — Bradford. 

The  prevailing  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  town  renders  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren, especially  male  children,  available  at  an  early  age;  and  offers  a  strong 
teniptation  to  employ  their  hands  to  the  impoverishment  of  their  minds. — Grovt- 

Your  Conomittee  can  not  refrain  from  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  town,  to 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  the  ^hooU^-^Ijuwith. 

The  Committee  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance 
of  the  pupils  at  the  schools  are  not  fully  comprehended.— JVoikaiit. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  great  irregularity  of  attendance  is  attributable  mainly 
to  inattention  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  until  they  are  brought 
to  see  and  feel  the  evil— the  serious  evil  they  are  inflicting  on  their  children— it 
will  not  be  wholly  removed. — Saugus, 

There  is  in  the  community  a  great  disregard  of  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of 
the  Boholars. — OrototL 

The  whole  number  of  truants,  806.  Of  these,  292  were  boys  and  fourteen  were 
{^Is.  Twentv-two  of  the  boys  were  arrested  by  virtue  of  warrant;  two  of  these 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  employment  and  reformation  foi  juvenile  offenders,  for 
two  yoan,  three  for  one  year,  and  four  for  six  months ;  nine  were  bailed  by  parents 
or  bv  iiriends,  and  for  fonr  employment  was  found.  Whole  number  of  absentees, 
(children  not  attending  school  and  apparentiy  out  of  employment,)  482.  Of  these, 
871  were  bovs,  and  111  were  girls.  Of  the  truants  and  aosentees,  166  were  Amer- 
ican, and  620  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  absentees  who  were  placed  in 
scfaoolfl,  forty  four  had  never  attended  school  in  this  city.- Zouwfl. 

The  great  irregularitv  of  attendance  at  our  public  schools  is  an  evil  loudly  de- 
manding remedy.— JfoAfeii. 

There  is  yet  a  lack  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  schohurs 
at  the  different  schools. — l&meham. 

An  average  absence  of  four  or  five  daily  and  even  of  eleven  in  the  instance  of 
one  district  daring  the  summer  term,  is  a  serious  matty,  and  your  Committee 
believe  wholly  unnecessary.  The  actual  loss  in  the  latter  school  amounted  to  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  efght  hundred  and  forty-seven  days,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  wh^e  term. — Harvard. 

The  highest  average  attendance  in  anv  of  the  schools  is  90  per  cent,  while  in 
Bome  it  is  as  low  as  86  per  cent — Northbniige, 

TsACHEBs*  A88OCIATIONS.  The  sum  of  $160  is  paid  annually  to  the  State 
Teachers*  Assooiation,  and  the  sum  of  $60  to  each  County  Teachers*  Association, 
in  aid  of  the  expense  of  holdmg  one  or  more  annual  meetmgs. 

Amsbioak  Instituts  or  Inbtbuctioh.  The  State  has  paid  annually,  since 
1885,  the  sum  of  $800,  in  aid  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

IfASSACHUSiriTs  Tkacher.  a  monthly  periodical,  now  in  the  seventh  volume, 
ia  pnblished  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  without  any 
aid  from  the  State. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Annttal  Report  of  the  SuperiniendetU  of  Public  Imtruction,  (  Francis  W.  Sheannan,  J 
made  to  the  Legislaiurefor  the  year  1858.    216  pages. 

We  have  not  received  a  Report  of  the  Public  or  Common  Schools  of  Michigan 
later  than  that  for  1863.  This  docnment  contains  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  super, 
vision  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; and  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Public  Schools  of  De- 
troit, with  other  valuable  papers.  As  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  does  not 
go  into  much  detail  respecting  the  working  of  the  system  of  primary  schools,  we 
can  make  but  few  extracts. 

System  of  Taxatiosc. — The  system  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  primary 
schools  is  three-fold.  It  consists  of  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valua- 
tion thereof,  assessed  by  the  supervisor  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  township; 
twenty-five  dollars  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libra^ 
ries,  and  the  remainder  is  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town- 
ship for  the  support  of  the  schools  therein,  and  collected  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  Stare  and  county  taxes;  of  a  tax  raised  by  vote  at  the  annual  school 
district  meeting,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  district,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  which  tax  is  also  returned  to  the  supervisor, 
and  levied,  collected,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  township  taxes  are 
levied,  collected  and  returned ;  thirdly,  a  rate  bill  made  out  by  the  director  of  the 
school  district,  against  the  person  or  penons  sendinff  ohildren  to  the  school,  for  the 
amount  of  tuition  and  fuel  for  which  ne  is  liable,  coUected  by  the  assessor,  if  i 


sary,  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  make  up  any  deficiency  which 
may  anse  after  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  the  funds  arising  ftom 
the  sources  of  taxation  above  mentioned  are  exhausted,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

Statistics. — The  number  of  whole  districts,  as  reported,  is        .       .       2,186 

The  number  of  fractional  districts,  as  reported,  is 797 

Whole  number  of  districts  from  wnich  reports  have  been  received,  .  2,462 
Number  of  children  in  each  district,  between  4  and  18,  attending  school,    181,866 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teacher*s  wages, $126,068.62 

Whole  amount  raised  by  the  districts,  for  all  purposes,     .        .        .        114,676.69 

Amount  paid  for  building  school-houses, 66,686.69 

Amount  paid  for  repairs, ■      .  9,941.00 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bill, 87,888.86 

Amount  of  mill  tax  as  reported, 80,009.91 

District  tax, 12,041.86 

Amount  of  fines,  penalties,  &c., 868.46 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries,      *.....       100,161 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  University,  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
the  Public  Schools  of  Detroit,  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

MISSISSIPPI  AND  MISSOURL 

We  have  no  official  or  legislative  r^Mrts  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  Mis 
sissippi,  or  of  Missouri,  except  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Schools 
of  St.  Louis,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  in  No.  8,  (Vol.  L,  p.  848.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  absence  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  a  mem 
ber  or  commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  State, 
we  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Heportofthe  Qmmimoner  (Jonathan  Tenney,) 
for  the  county  of  EiiUborough,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  dated  Ma»cheit«r,  May, 
1856.'*  The  report  is  a  full,  direct,  practical  document,  and  gives  a  better  msight 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  working  of  the  system,  than  a  more  geor 
oral  report 
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TxACHKBs*  IsarrruTEs. — The  law  obliges  each  town  to  raise  by  tax  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  defiray  the  expense  of  one  or  more  Teachers*  Institates,  held  under  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioner  of  the  county.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs 
from  this  part  of  Mr.  Tenney^s  report 

During  the  year  past,  487  members  have  attended  the  three  Institutes  of  this 
county.  This  does  not  take  into  account  many  whose  names  are  not  registered 
because  of  thehr  youth  or  brief  attendance,  nor  does  it  mean  the  many  school 
committees  and  citizens  who  are  often  times  benefited  quite  as  much  as  the  teach- 
ers. In  this  attendance,  undoubtedly,  are  the  names  of  some  who  do  not  teach ;  of 
some,  also,  from  other  counties;  not  more,  probably,  than  from  this  to  other  coun- 
ties. Amonff  these  are  most  of  our  oldest  and  best  teachers.  Among  them  are 
about  half  ot  the  teachers  in  our  last  winter  schools,  and  probably  two>thirds  of 
those  in  our  next  summer  schools.  Of  thirty  towns  in  the  county,  tweKty-eigkl 
were  represented  in  these  Institutes. 

I  haye  watched  teachers  who  have  attended  Institutes  as  I  have  visited  their 
schools,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  tell  them  from  those  who  are  too  conceited  to 
improve,  who  are  **  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason."  Institute  teachers  are  sought  for  by  judicious  committees  now ;  they  are 
shedding  light  that  cannot  be  concealed. 

Institutes  cannot  give  book  learning,  common  sense,  nor  aptness  to  teach,  any 
more  than  the  best  of  school  teaobers  can  supply  to  mind  the  deficiencies  of  na- 
ture. But  whatever  of  good  qualities  for  teacnmg  exist  in  any  one,  may  be  vastly 
qulckened  and  developed  by  proper  attendance  upon  any  Institute  of  tolerable 
regulation  and  instruction. 

Certain  it  is^  with  all  their  fkults,  Institutes  have  done  more  than  any  other 
agency  ever  did,  to  elevate  our  school  teachers,  and  divest  our  schools  of  many  of 
the  barbarian  notions  and  habits,  that,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  were  common  in 
them.  This,  no  observing,  reflecting  man  will  deny.  Nor  is  the  day  of  their  use- 
fulness past.  They  are  improving.  Men  of  practical  judgment ;  men  of  large  and 
snocessrui  experience;  men  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  and  the  roost 
approved  modes  of  reaching  mind  and  developing  its  faculties,  men  who  have  been 
bom  and  nurtured,  or  have  long  labored  in  our  midst,  are  beginning  to  be  sought 
ibr  to  guide  and  instruct  in  them. 

C0MMI88IONXR8  Visits  to  thb  ScHOOU.^The  law  requires  the  Commission- 
er to  spend  at  least  one  day  in  each  town  in  his  county. 

In  my  circuit  I  visited  127  schools,  taught  by  162  teachers  and  numbering  5,616 
pupils.  This  is  an  average  of  more  than  four  schools  and  five  teachers  to  each 
town,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  exceeds,  in  this  respect,  the  labors  of  any  of  my  pred- 
ecessors in  office.  Besides  these  I  have  gathered  by  "  inquiries  and  other  means,** 
pretty  full  and  reliable  information  of  the  character  of  most  of  the  remaining 
teachers  of  the  county  and  the  condition  of  their  school-houses  and  schools. 

In  my  visits  my  plan  has  been  to  ascertain — 1.  The  general  condition  of  the 
school-house,  witn  its  yard  and  appurtenances.  2.  The  adaptedness  of  the  size  of 
its  rooms,  its  warming  and  ventilating  and  cleansing  apparatus,  and  iu  seats, 
desks,  and  other  ftimiture,  to  its  appropriate  objects.  8.  Its  supply  of  maps, 
charts,  black-boards,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus.  4.  The  studies,  classifica- 
tion and  text  books  of  the  school.  6.  The  discipline  of  the  school  as  manifested  in 
the  look,  tone  and  movement  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
the  visitors  present.  6.  The  character  of  the  teacher  as  a  teacher,  as  exhibited  in 
eonducting  class  exercises.  7.  The  habits  of  study  and  thought  of  the  pujuls. 
To  ascertam  this  was  deemed  of  more  importance  than  to  ascerUdn  how  far  in  the 
text  book  each  one  had  been,  or  what  studies  each  one  was  pursuing.  Teachers 
were  always  desired  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  my  presence,  and  present  their 
heti  samples  of  scholarship.  I,  usually,  asked  a  few  questions,  more  to  test  the 
pupirs  nabit  of  thinking  and  study  than  to  ascertam  his  real  knowledge;  and 
often  added  a  few  rema»s  with  illustrations  accordins  to  my  own  sense  of  duty, 
calculated  in  my  judgment,  to  change  the  monotony  of  common  examinations,  to 
break  up  the  old  humdrum  modes  of  saying  and  hearing  lessons,  and  suggest  to 
teacher  and  pupil  a  course  tending  to  awaken  thought  and  develop  practical 
knowledge. 

I  held  evening  meetings  andnddressed  the  citizens  in  every  place  save  Manches- 
ter, Milford,  Merrimack  and  Weare.  The  estimated  aggregate  of  my  twenty-six 
audiences,  is  about  six  thousand. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  were — Hindrances  to  the  Teacher's  success — 
Origin  and  ProgreM  of  Education  in  New  England — Character  and  influence  of 
New  Hampshire  mind,  and  thenecessity  of  sustaining  our  good  name  by  increased 
attention  to  home  and  school  culture — Economy  of  public  schools — ^Practical  edu- 
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cation — District  system — Graded  schools— Relations  of  Pmdential  and  Superin- 
tending Committees — School  sapervision — The  demand  for  better  teachers— Influ- 
ence of  home  training  in  our  schools — Duties  of  parents  to  the  teachers  of  their 
children — Teachers'  fristitutcs — State  Normal  School — Text  Books — How  best  to 
class,  teach  and  govern  a  school — The  demand  for  central  High  Schools  of  a 
higher  grade  in  every  town,  and  their  economy — School  architecture — School  ap- 
paratus. In  presentmg  my^  views  upon  those  topics,  I  have  aimed  at  no  displav  of 
oratory,  but  have  spoken  right  on,  what  I  deeply  felt  to  be  true,  with  the  freeaom 
of  conversation  among  friend:),  endeavoring  to  urge  arguments  based  on  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  self  interest  and  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  every  one  to 
his  God,  his  country  and  posterity. 

District  SrsTsai. — This  is  one  of  the  inherited  evils  pertaining  to  our  school 
systen!.  It  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  probably  never  dreamed  of  by  its 
originators.  Most  of  our  towns  have,  at  least,  twice  as  many  districts  as  are  need- 
ed. My  opinion  is,  that  all  district  lines  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  the 
school  property  sliould  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  town,  under  the  direcUou 
of  a  suitable  committee ;  that  school-houses  should  be  located  and  built  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  town,  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  to  each 
school-room;  and  that  attendance  should  be  directed  by  the  school  committee. 

SMA.LL  Schools. — These  come  from  the  district  system.  There  are  nearly 
ninety  districts  in  the  county  having  an  attendance  ot  less  than  twen^  pupils: 
many  of  less  than  ten;  most  of  less  than  thirty;  only  about  sixty  of  iorty  and 
more.  In  one  district  of  three  pupils,  about  SoO  were  spent  for  schools  in  one 
winter.  As  our  school  money  is  frequently  divided,  the  scholars  in  the  smaller 
districts  may  get  from  $10  to  $25  each,  aimually,  while  in  the  larger  districts,  less 
than  $1  is  tFie  average  amount  of  school  money  to  each  pupil. 

LE2COTH  OP  Schools. — Very  rarely  have  our  rural  districts  more  than  twenty 
weeks  of  soiiool  each  year;  many  of  them  not  more  than  twelve;  some  not  more 
than  six  or  eight.  Now,  these  may  be  better  than  nothing,  if  kept  several  seasons 
by  the  same  good  teacher.  Ah  now  managed,  many  of  them  are  of  but  UtHe 
inuue  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  of  the  young,  especially  as  they  are 
usually  kept  by  cheap  teachers  in  very  cheap  school-houses. 

Change  op  Teach eks. — The  young  mind  needs  to  be  cared  for  and  educated 
by  those  who  understand  itd  powers,  its  motives,  its  tendencies,  its  peculiarities. 
How  can  these  be  known  by  tlie  teacher  who  comes  to  take  direction  of  the  child, 
a  stranger;  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  just  as  he  begUis  to  understand  his 
trust  and  his  duties,  and  leaves,  never  to  return  a^in,  for  another  to  foUow  him  in 
the  same  blind  and  erring  course.  Yet,  this  is  the  usual  way  in  our  public 
schools. 

Female  Teach ebs.— They  are  now,  more  than  formerly,  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  youth  of  more  maturity  in  our  winter  schoou;  and  this,  in  most 
cases,  with  equal  success.  Economy  first  led  to  the  trial;  and  now  six  to  one  of 
the  teachers  of  our  schools  are  females,  a  minority  of  our  winter  sessions  being 
committed  to  them,  and,  as  aforetime,  nearly  all  the  summer.  The  big  boy,  of 
rude  manners,  is  tamed  by  the  magic  skill  of  the  mistress  more  than  by  the  stem 
command  and  uplifted  roa  of  the  master.  The  school-master  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  his  '^  better  half,"  in  government  as  well  as  in  teaching.  This  is  well;  and,  as 
the  experiment  succeeds  so  well,  it  should  now  pass  intoahabit^  to  employ  females 
of  proper  age  and  power,  in  most  of  our  winter  schools,  not  only  because  they  can 
be  obtained  for  less  wages,  but  because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successftiL 

Parental  Visits. — We  find  more  of  these  than  formerly.  Yet  they  are  "few 
and  far  between^*  in  most  towns.  But  here  is  a  great  fault— I  think  the  greatest 
rcuHcal  fault — the  cause  of  bad  houses,  bad  teachers  and  bad  scholars— that 
parents  and  citizens  do  not  exhibit  that  all-perv^din^,  deep  and  abiding  Interest 
in  the  practical  working  of  their  schools,  as  they  do  m  those  things  of  minor  im- 
portance— their  farms,  meir  merchandise  and  their  other  common  afiairs. 

Home  Influence. — ^Ver^  foolish  is  the  parent  who  has  failed  to  govern  bis  few 
children  who  have  been  with  him  daily  from  infancy,  and  expects  the  teacher,  a 
stranger,  to  manage  many  with  unerring  skill  and  perfect  success.  Parents  most 
covorn  well  at  home,  if  they  would  find  no  trouble  in  school;  and,  if  they  &0, 
they  wilt  do  well  to  look  upon  teachers  with  charity.  Very  rare  it  is  for  childraB 
weu  trained  at  home  to  have  trouble  in  school. 

SuPBBiNTBNDiNO  COMMITTEES. — ^Thc  plan  of  appointing  only  one  man  in  each 
town  to  tliis  office  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  gives  general  satisfaotioii. 
Twenty-two  out  of  thirty  towns  had  only  one  man  in  this  office  last  year.    This 
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one maQ  has  a  mAty  in  his  plans;  he  knows  what  he  has  to  do;  he  knows  when 
it  is  done.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  that  one  man  every  wa^  fitted,  willing 
to  take  the  office,  perform  its  duties  and  incur  the  odium  often  arising  from  a  rigia 
fidelity,  for  the  meager  compensation  allowed. 

Prudeiitial  Commxttees.— This  office  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  not  only  uiie- 
less,  but  mischievous,  on  the  whole,  in  its  eflTects  on  our  schools.  Those  who  hold 
it  are,  more  freouently  than  otherwise,  unfitted  to  judge  of  the  proper  wants  of  the 
school.  It  is  ofien  looked  upon  as  a  burden  which  each  member  of  the  district  is 
to  share  in  turn.  Sometimes  the  turn  comes  to  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust;  while 
most  use  it  to  put  some  friend  into  the  school  as  a  teacher,  without  regard  to 
fitness,  and  then  leave  all  other  matters  to  destiny,  except  that  of  economy,  which 
18  supposed  to  consist  of  saving  as  much  money  as  possible  ftom  good  teachers 
and  comfortable  school-rooms,  and  spending  it  in  hiring  a  cheap  teacher,  and  pro- 
longing the  dreary  and  profitless  days  of  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  usuaL 
How  much  better  it  woula  be  to  intrust  prudential  affairs  with  the  same  man  who 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  schools.  Then  there  would  be  no  unpleasant 
difierence  of  views  between  these  two  functionaries.  Teachers  would  be  exam- 
ined independently,  and  those  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  school  selected  from 
the  best;  the  houses  would  be  properlv  repaired  and  Aimished  in  a  manner  to 
afford  tome  equality  of  treatment  in  all  the  schools  in  town;  there  would  be  no 
neglect  of  notice  in  beginning  and  closing  schools.  Those  and  many  other  consid- 
erations pNoint  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  matter  of  dividing  duties  upon 
a  matter  in  which  there  should  be  greatest  harmony. 

School-Houses. — The  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  winter  schools  suffer  more 
than  can  be  told  or  even  known,  from  want  of  proper  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements.  Most  suffer  from  too  much  heat,  especially  thase  who  sit  near  the 
atove,  or  under  the  huge  funnel  of  a  low  room.  The  head,  which  onght  not  to  be, 
b  heated,  while  the  feet  which  ought  to  be  very  warm,  often  suffer  from  cold. 
No  other  ventilators  were  needed  when  the  old  and  capacious  fire  places  were  in 
use ;  but  now  they  are  quite  as  needful  as  stoves.  Nor  do  cracks  m  the  walls  or 
odling  answer  the  purpose,  admitting  fresh  cold  air  upon  those  exposed  to  its 
fickle  currents.  If  tne  story  of  sick  rooms  and  graveyards  could  all  be  told,  there 
would  be  sad  associatiuns  about  the  heated  and  poisoned  air  and  the  chilling  cur- 
rents of  school-rooms.  More  children  die  everv  winter  from  this  cause  than  from 
all  the  **  catching  diseases"  of  our  climate.  Will  parents  who  love  their  children 
see  to  these  things? 

Waht  or  Graded  Schools.— What  can  even  the  best  teacher  do  with  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  classes  in  a  day  upon  various  subjects,  and  composed  of  pupils  of 
various  ages,  powecs  and  attainments  ?  And  this,  to  say  nothing  of  governing  and 
other  duties.  I  find  few  district  schools  with  less  than  the  former  number;  a  few 
with  more  than  the  latter.  In  such  schools  there  can  be  no  discreet  government; 
no  thorough  teaching. 

We  have  as  yet,  no  ioion  Grammar  or  High  Schools.  Certain  districts  have 
them,  the  privileges  of  which  are  sometimes  shared  by  advanced  pupils  from  other 
districts.  These  schools  ought  to  be  made  common,  in  property,  expense  and 
advantages,  to  the  whole  town  or  city. 

Pbivate  Schools.— Private  select  schools  are  very  common  in  our  villages, 
particularly  in  the  autumn.  These  are  generally  e*»tablished  by  persons  in  im- 
mediate want  of  funds,  of  no  particular  interest  in  the  school  or  the  people  beyond 
the  term  of  school,  and  with  no  peculiar  fitness  for  their  position.  They  are  with- 
out special  supervision  or  accountability.  While  some  are  verj  useful,  and  all 
may  be  more  or  less  so,  in  awakening  a  desire  for  further  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
there  is  much  time  wasted  in  beginning  and  closing  one  short  term  kept  by  a 
stranger,  and  little  done  that  can  be  well  defined.  How  much  better  to  have  the 
monev,  spent  upon  such  schools,  expended  upon  schools  under  public  direction 
and  inspection,  taught  by  some  well  known,  devoted,  successful  man,  hunself. 
perhaps,  a  citizen,  employed  year  after  year,  so  far  as  the  money  raised  will 
allow.  The  liberal  patronage  bestowed  upon  these  schools,  as  faulty  as  they  are 
known  to  be,  indicates  the  public  demand  for  more  school  edaca^on  than  the 
public  schools  afford. 

We  do  not  object  to  permanent  Private  Schools  managed  by  professional  teach- 
ers of  discipline,  knowledge  and  skill.  They  often  possess  peculiar  advantages, 
and  will  always  be  patronized  by  certain  whose  wants  they  are  designed  to  meet. 
But  we  do  think  that  these  ephemeral  select  schools  should  give  place,  at  once,  to 
better  public  schools.  ,  .      ^        „      , 

With  a  proper  district  system  and  due  regard  to  grade  of  pupils,  the  requisite 
eentral  High  Schools,  securing  to  the  children  of  the  town  advantages  as  good  as 
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can  be  found  in  most  Academies,  could  be  established  and  sustained  annnaOy 
from,  twelve  to  forty  weeks,  in  every  town  of  600  inhabitants,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  what  the  pnblic  schools  now  cost  together  with  the  expenses  paid  in 
academies  and  select  schools. 

AcADEKiBS. — There  are  several  institutions  of  this  kind  in  this  countjj  kept  in 
operation  all  the  year,  under  men  of  learning  and  worth,  deservedly  enjoymg  pub- 
lic confidence.  Some  of  them  have  long  shed  a  light  over  a  wider  space  than  oar 
thirty  towns;  they  have  done  much  toward  furnishing  good  teacners  and  good 
men  and  women  m  every  position  of  honor  and  usefulness.  They  deserve  honor- 
able mention  in  a  report  upon  public  schools.  Their  Principals  are  among  my 
best  counselors,  mv  helpers,  my  friends.  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  and  may  the  pub- 
lic not  be  ungrateiul  to  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  extracts  were  in  type  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
"^  Tenth  AfunuU  Report  tqxm  (he  Cbmmon  Schools  qf  New  EampAire;  the  tame  bei»g 
the  SLcth  AnmuU  Report  of  the  Board  of  ^dueatSon,  tubmiUed  J»n«,  1866.  440 
pages.  This  voluminous  document  contains  the  organization  of  the  Board  for 
1855-^6 ;  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature ;  Reports  of  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Board;  Abstract  of  the  Town 
Superintending  School  Committees*  Reports;  List  of  Town  Superintendents; 
Catalogue  of  Apparatus  for  Public  Schools ;  Books  of  Reference,  for  Teachers  and 
Schools ;  Tabular  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  in  each  town,  and  Summa- 
ry for  the  State.  From  this  document  (and  its  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  full  Index,)  a  clear  insight  can  be  obtained  into  the  actual  working  and  re- 
sults of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  the  district  organization  of  the  schools, 
the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  text  books  and 
apparatus,  public  and  parental  interest,  and  the  agencies  at  work  in  supervision 
and  improvement.  The  Report  of  the  Commissionor  for  HiUsborou^  county,  ( Mr. 
Tenney,)  flrom  which  extracts  are  already  given,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  plain 
and  practical  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  handled,  and  reflects  both  the  dark 
and  bright  side  of  the  system.  The  report  of  the  town  superintending  school  conk- 
-  mittee,  in  connection  with  the  statistics  from  the  same  town,  discloses  the  excel- 
lencies  and  defects  of  the  schools  with  an  accuracy  and  fuUness,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  by  actual  inspection.  We  make  the  folk>wing  extracts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary.  ' 

Teachers'  Imstituteb.  That  the  number  of  instructors  at  each  Institute  be 
reduced  so  as  to  give  less  expense,  more  time,  more  unity,  more  eflicienoy;  that 
the  sessions  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  model  schools;  that  the  instructions 
be  chiefiy  elementary  and  practical;  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  members  be 
submitted  to  examination  and  drill,  and  required  to  aid  m  the  work;  that  the  best 
teachers  of  our  own  State,  so  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  out  into  the  service  of  man- 
aging and  teaching  departments  in  the  Institutes;  that  die  sessions  be  held  with 
special  reference  to  the  demands  of  common  schools  in  respect  to  time  and  mode 
of  operation. 

No  State  in  the  Union  makes  such  liberal  provision  fbr  Teachers*  Institutes.  In 
1866,  the  sum  of  $6,260  was  raised  by  tax  by  the  several  towns  for  this  object,  and 
twenty-two  Institutes  were  held  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,863  teachen. 
The  Secretary  remarks: 

The  testimony  of  intelligent  nnd  observing  School  Committees  everywhere  is 
that  the  most  constant  ana  faithful  attendants  upon  the  Institutes  are,  otner  things 
being  equal,  the  most  devoted  and  best  qualified  teachers.  The  demand  for  Insti- 
tute teachers  is  increasing;  and,  as  they  are  the  best,  of  course,  they  command  the 
best  wages.  Verv  soon,  none  will  be  employed  except  such  as  have  shon'n  suffi- 
cient interest  in  tnoir  work  to  make  the  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  neces- 
aary  to  secure  these  cheap  advantages — ^the  best  the  State  afibrds. 

No  claim  is  made  that  these  Institutes  can  make  good  teachen  out  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  weak-minded,  the  perverse,  or  the  vicious.  Previous  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, proper  strength  of  mind,  good  sense,  and  native  aptness  and  love  for  the 
duties  of  teaching  and  directing  other  minds,  must  be  had  or  they  will  not  be  at- 
tained here.    Their  object  ia  to  further  develop,  dhreot  and  atrengthen  the  native 
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s&d  acquired  abilities;  to  reyiew  rapidly,  the  subjects  commonly  taught;  to  open 
the  avenues  to  more  attainment;  to  suggest  improvements  in  tne  art;  to  awaken 
new  zeal  in  the  work;  to  inspire  to  higher  endeavors.  Hence,  their  benefit  is  not 
confined  to  the  inexi>erienced  teacher;  but  they  are  useful  to  all  who  are  not  too 
old  or  too  wise  in  their  own  conceits  to  leam.  Their  didactics  and  drill  are  like  a 
brief  Normal  School;  their  discussions  and  criticisms  like  those  of  an  associatioii 
of  men  of  any  vocation ;  their  lectures  inspiring  like  those  of  politioal,  literary^  or 
other  conventions.  American  in  their  origin,  they  are  adaptea  to  American  nund, 
and  may  be  discontinued  when  the  genius  of  our  people  ceases  to  demand  asso> 
elate  effort,  with  all  its  quickening  and  powerful  influences;  when  political  cau- 
cuses, trade  associations,  and  literary,  social,  charitable  and  religions  conventions 
are  needed  no  more. 

CiBCurrs  or  Coumnr  ComnssiosEit.  That  the  circuits  commence  as  early 
as  practicable  after  the  opening  of  the  winter  schools;  that  the  schools  visited  be 
at  the  option  of  School  Committees;  tliat  measures  be  taken,  either  in  visiting  the 
schools  or  in  School  Conventions,  to  meet  the  parents  together  with  the  teachers 
and  pupils;  that  the  evening  exercises,  while  they  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances,  should  have  special  reference  to  the  local  condition  of  education  in 
each  town,  and  consist  largely  of  free,  practical  discussions;  that  more  time  be 
spent  in  each  place,  if  practicable,  than  the  law  requbres;  and  that  the  results  of 
the  visits  be  made  pubuc  through  the  county  papers. 

ScnooL-ROU8K8.  That  while  we  are  pleased  to  see,  in  many  places,  evidence 
of  increasing  intelligence,  humanity  and  liberality,  in  the  proper  construction,  ven- 
tilation, warming  and  fumishmg  of  school-houses,  there  oe  more  earnest  heed  to 
these  matters  so  vital  to  public  good;  and  that  attention  be  given  to  the  reduciiig 
the  number  of  school  districts  so  as  to  afford  larger  means  for  securing  these. 

School  Morals.  It  is  recommended  to  parents^  teachers  and  committees 
more  vigilance  in  eradicating  the  ruinous  habits  of  whispering  and  other  communi- 
cations among  pupils;  the  use  of  obscene  and  profane  language,  and  the  vulgar 
rudeness  of  manners  so  common  in  school  intercourse,  often  rendering  the  publio 
school  so  objectioiiable  to  all  discreet  parents;  also,  the  great  evil  of  irregular 
attend^ce  and  tardiness,  so  destructive  to  good  order,  and  detrimental  to  im- 
provement. 

ScHooii  Instkdction.  It  is  recommended  to  teachers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  €lanent$  of  science;  more  thoroughness  in  drilling  their  pupils;  more  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  and  use  the  most  approved  modes  of  teaching:  and  more  sys- 
tem in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  accompanied  with  abundant  and  varied 
practical  examples,  drawn  not  from  text-books  alone,  but  from  daily  observation 
and  experience. 

Subjects  of  Ikstructioji.  1.  Moral  Principles,  Duties  and  Practices.  2. 
Physical  Laws  and  Habite.  8.  History  and  Geography  of  our  own  Country,  and 
especially  of  our  own  State.  4.  The  Constitutions,  Principles  and  Fundamental 
Laws  of  our  own  National  and  State  Governments.  6.  The  proper  speaking  and 
writing  of  the  English  Language.  6.  Practical  Business  Modes  and  Forms.  7. 
The  Elements  of  Drawing.  8.  The  Elements  of  Natural  Science,  as  seen  and  illus- 
trated in  the  ordinary  scenes  and  operations  of  nature  around  us.  9.  Facts  and 
Reasons  about  Common  Things,— all  to  be  teught  orally  or  from  text-books,  in 
classes  or  general  exercises,  as  the  condition  and  wants  oi  the  school  may  seem  to 
demand. 

State  Normal  School.  A  plan  for  a  State  Normal  School  was  approved  and 
mrged  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Statb  Teachers*  Association.  In  June,  1854.  a  Stete  Association  of. Teach- 
ers was  formed  at  Concord,  and  duly  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that  year. 
It  has  since  held  regnlar  meetings,  twice  each  year,  with  much  interest  and  proflt 
to  its  members  and  the  friends  of  education  who  have  been  present.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  permanent  teachers  of  the  Stete  are  its  members,  while  it  is 
open  to  all  actual  teachers  of  every  class.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  embrace 
everjr  live  teacher  of  the  Stete  as  an  active  member.  It  can  not  fail,  if  properly 
sustained,  to  be  productive  of  the  most  happy  results  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
and  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  State. 

If  brHuch  associations  could  be  organized  in  every  county  in  the  Stete,  and  in 
•very  town  Where  it  is  practicable,  embracing  not  only  the  teachers,  but  school 
eommittees,  and  other  active  friends  of  education,  the  resulte  would  be  most  happy. 

School  Joorkal.  It  does  seem  as  though  interests  so  universal  and  important 
iiioiild  have  an  oigan  through  which  theur  special  agente  and  most  active  firiends 
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could  And  ready  communioation.  It  might  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers*  .Association. 

School  Libraries.  The  benefits  of  a  well-eelected  school  librarv  in  everj 
school-room  in  the  State  surpass  computation.  The  oood  books  in  them  would 
be  useful  for  reference  not  only  during  the  sessions  of  school,  but  would  keep  many 
from  idleness  and  yice,  from  sorrow  and  despair,  when  no  other  but  these  silent 
and  impressive  monitors  and  teachers  were  present.  They  would  admonish  and 
teach  our  youth  and  bless  our  homes  the  whole  year.  They  would  banisn  from 
our  State  tae  hurtful  literature  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  furnished,  with  tempt- 
ing pictures,  at  every  comer.  If  our  youth  are  taught  to  read,  they  will  read 
something.  If  parents  do  not  see  that  reading,  in  cheap  form,  is  thrown  in  their 
way,  bad  men  will.  These  good  books  would  form  a  correct  taste  for  readine 
which  could  not  afterwards  well  be  perverted,  leadm^  to  habits  of  inquiry  which 
must  result  in  better  citizenship,  greater  wealth,  and  a  happier  stAte  of  society. 
The  quickening,  conservative  and  elevating  influence  of  such  a  library  in  every 
town  can  require  no  argument.  I  consider  such  a  library  next  in  importance  only 
to  the  good  teacher;  and  the  claim  of  the  people  upon  the  State  for  aid  in  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  such  a  library  is  based  upon  the  same  grounds  ^nd  enconiv 
aged  by  the  same  wise  policy. 

School  Registers  axd  Blakks.  Under  a  vote  of  the  Board  the  Secretary 
prepared  a  Register  to  be  kept  by  the  Teacher,  together  with  a  set  of  Blanks  for 
fiuulitating  the  operations  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  School  Committees. 

Summary  OP  School  Retcbms.    Number  of  towns  in  the  State,        .       228 

Number  of  towns  reported, 226 

Numberof  school  districts  reported, 2276 

Number  of  different  schohurs  over  four  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 

not  less  than  two  weeks, 86,608 

Number  of  different  scholars  attending  summer  schools,  ....  58,208 
Number  of  different  scholars  attending  winter  schools,  ....  67,108 
Average  number  of  different  scholars  attending  school  each  term,      .       .  62,668 

Average  attei^ance  in  summer, 48,712 

Average  attendance  in  winter, 66,070 

Average  attendance  during  the  year, 62,841 

Per  ceutage  attendance  in  summer, >   .        .88 

Per  centa^e  attendance  in  winter, .  ,9% 

Per  centage  attendance  during  the  year, 826 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  reported,  .61 
Children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  not  attending  school,  .  .  2,707 
Persons  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who  can  neither  read  or  write,  1,008 
Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks,     ......         9.77 

Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  weeks, 10.68 

Averse  length  of  schools  for  the  year, 20.40 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,         .  $18.46 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  .  .  $8.42 
Number  of  male  teachers  emploved  during  the  year,  ....  1,077 
Number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  ....  8.042 
Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  ....  4,110 
Teachers  reported  to  have  attended  Teachers'  Institutes,  .  .  .  1,691 
Teachei-s  reported  as  residents  of  ^e  town  in  which  they  teach,       .       .      2,020 

School-houses  built  during  the  year, 49 

Incorporated  academies  and  private  schools  reported,        ....  89 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing  sohoof-houses,  .  .  .  $60,887.62 
Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and  private  schools,  •  .  $29,670.96 
Amount  contributed  inboard,  fuel,  &c.,  for  public  schools,  .  .  $14,268.81 
Amount  of  income  from  local  funds  for  public  schools,  .  .  .  $8,814.66 
Amount  of  income  from  surplus  revenue  for  public  schools,  .  .  •  $1,816.82 
Amount  of  income  from  raihoad  tax  for  public  schools,  .  .  .  $8,894.48 
Amountof  income  from  bank  tax  or  literary  fund,       .        .       .  $18,188.68 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  support  of  schools,  .       .       ,       .    $212,846.17 

Amount  raised  for  Teachers'  Institutes  in  1866-4.  .        .        .  $6,260.00 

Amount  required  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  in  1866-7,  .  .  $200,000.00 
Amount  required  to  be  raised  for  Teachers'  Institutes  hi  1866-7,  •        .      6,000.00 

Averageamount  expended  for  each  scholar, $2.57 

Whole  amount  expended  for  education  in  the  State,  not  including  the  ex- 
penses for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  tuition  in  private 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  school  committees'  services.  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  of  the  Board  uf  Education, $268,777.76 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Amnal  Report  ofikt  Suae  8tq)eriiUemdetU  [John  H.  Phillips,]  of  PmbSe  SdtooU  oj 
Nem  Jersey ^  for  18M.    BubmUted  January  7, 1866.    181  pages. 

This  document  embraces  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Tabular  Abstracts 
of  the  Returns  made  by  Township  Committees,  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Town 
Superintendents,  and  Reports  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

STATunca.  The  Superintendent  presents  the  following  statistical  summary 
of  the  operation  of  the  system  for  1856. 

PopuUtion  in  1866, 000,000 

Whole  number  of  towns  and  cities, 198 

Number  which  have  made  reports, 167 

Number  of  school  districts, 1,429 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  yean,  .      178,014 

Number  of  children  who  attended  school  through  the  year,  .       .29,110 

Number  of  children  who  attended  nine  and  less  than  twelve  months,  .  27,666 
Number  of  children  who  have  attended  six  and  less  than  nine  months,  .  27,206 
Number  of  children  who  have  attended  three  and  less  than  six  months,  29,807 
Number  of  children  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  attended  school,  .  1,640 
Whole  number  of  children  who  attended  public  schools,  .  .  .  114,928 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  schools,  .  .  .  9268,168.80 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  bmldiug  school-houses,  . 
Amount  of  State  appropriation,  .... 

Amount  from  other  sources, 

Total  amount  expended  on  public  schools  in  1865,     . 
Increase  on  amount  expended  in  1864,    . 
Number  of  teachers— males,  1,111;  females,  71S^;  total. 
Salary  of  teachers  per  year— male,  .       • 

Salary  of  teachers  per  year— females, 


90,489.67 

$80,000.00 

46,670.67 

$476,168.64 

86,696.78 

.      1,880 

$355.00 

216.00 

PBOOBX88  OF  PuBUO  SCHOOLS.  Ncver  was  there  a  time  when  so  many  capa- 
ble and  faithful  teachers  were  in  the  field ;  never  a  time  when  the  people  appre- 
ciated so  highly  the  importance  and  value  of  general  education;  never  a  time 
when  they  were  so  well  prepared  for  liberal  and  enlightened  legislative  action  on 
the  subject. 

Statb  Nobxal  SchooIi.  At  the  last  session  of  the  lej;islature,  an  act  was 
paased  "  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  trainmg  and  education  of 
teachers.'*  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  manage  the  iwairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, ana  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  five  years,  was  appropria- 
ted to  its  support 

Bv  that  act,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  institution, 
or  toe  erection  or  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school, 
bat^  as  if  to  test  the  value  of  such  legislation  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  in 
their  estimate  of  its  importance  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  school  educatioa, 
left  it  for  them  to  supply,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  the  means  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

Tkachbbs'  iHtmnrrBs.  Fourteen  instltntes  were  held  during  the  year,  with 
m  aggregate  attendance  of  666  teachers.  Visible  improvement  is  observed  m  the 
teachers  who  have  attended  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  the  instruction  there 
received,  has  served  to  diffuse  among  them,  a  high  degree  of  mental  activity  and 
professional  feeling,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  as 
well  as  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  general 
education,  have,  through  this  medium,  been  diff'used  among  the  people,  that  can- 
not fidl  to  be  productive  of  highly  &vorable  results,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
oation. 

WsBflTXB'a  UifABBiDOXD  DiCTiovABT.  The  Ubenlity  of  the  legislature  in 
ftimishing  a  copy  for  each  sohool  is  highly  approved,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
benefit  the  schools. 

Rbfobtb  or  Towv  SuPBBarrmDKH'rs.  These  reports  sptek  ikTorably  of  the 
progress  of  the  system,  but  abound  in  the  usual  oomplunts  of  poor  houaea,  Hon 
md  icregttkr  attaadanoe  <tf  pupils,  &o.  &o. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Annual  B^ori  of  SvperinUndaU  of  PtAUc  InatntcUoHj  [Victor  H.  BicOfl  Dee 
81, 1865.    169  pages. 

ThiB  document  discuspes  ably  and  practically  the  working  of  the  system  rather 
than  the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves,  except  as  the  latter  may  be  inferred 
from  the  former. 

Statistics  for  1854-55.  The  school  statistics  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
which  make  it  difficult  to  grapple  with  them  understandingly. 

Population  of  the  State  in  1855, 8,470,069 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate. 91,861,826,946.00 

Number  of  children  between  four  ana  twenty-one,     ....        1,224,127 

Number  of  school  districts, 11,748 

Number  of  school-houses, 11,028 

Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  public  schools,  .  .  .  900,000 
Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  private  schools,         .        .  58,964 

Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  thirty-eight  **  colored  schools,'*  6,248 
Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  academies,  colleges,  &c.,  .  88,784 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  the  entire  year,  .  18,926 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  10  months,  .  .  .  44,618 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  8  and  10  months,  66,246 
Number  of  pUpils  who  attended  public  schools  between  6  and  8  months,  131,116 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  4  and  6  months,  180,956 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  2  and  4  months,  219,151 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  less  than  2  months,         .      210,500 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries, 1,505,370 

Amount  raised  and  appropriated  by  State, $800,000.00 

Amount  of  income  from  common  school  funds,  ....  S146,000.00 

Amount  of  income  from  United  States  deposit  funds,  .  .  •  $165,000.00 
Aggregate  amount  of  money  distributed  by  State,  .  •  .  $l,n3,000.00 
Amount  raised  by  tax  for  teachers*  wages  in  city,  village,  and  onion 

free  schools, $691,687.94 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills,  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  $882,859,08 
Amount  raised  by  tax  for  exemptions  from  rate  bills,  .  .  .  $41,948.16 
Amount  raised  by  tax  for  teachers*  wages  in  colored  schools  .  .  $2,893.25 
Amount  raised  b}^  tax  for  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  &c.,  fuel,  &c.,  110,802  46 
Whole  number  of  different  teachers  employee!, 18,781 

Inaccuracy  of  School  Returhb.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  pro- 
duced the  conviction  that  the  abstracts  of  the  county  clerks  are  so  unreliable,  aa 
to  be  wortiiless  without  corrections,  which  require  about  the  same  time  and  labor 
as  would  be  necessary  to  make  them  originally  from  the  returns  of  the  town  super- 
intendents. 

Thb  State  School  Tax.  The  policy  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  public 
means  to  secure  the  universal  education  of  the  people  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
debatable  in  this  State.  Upon  the  lowest  consiaerations  oi  sheer  economy  the 
state  can  not  afford  to  have  its  children  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Their  effectiveness 
as  producers  of  wealth,  as  workers  in  any  department  of  industry  depends  princi> 
p^ly  upon  their  intelligence.  The  comparatively  high  degree  of  intelligence  ex- 
isting among  our  people  is  the  circumstance  which  enables  our  artisans  and  man- 
ufacturers to  maintain  high  wages  and  yet  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  the 
laborers  of  Europe,  whose  remuneration  onl;^  suffices  for  a  pinched  and  scanty 
subsistence — the  defect  of  special  training  being  more  than  supplied  by  eeneral 
education.  It  is  very  obvious  that  what  is  the  private  interest  or  each  individual 
is  also  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  less  obvious,  but  no  less  true 
that  no  man  can  afford  to  have  his  neighbor  ignorant  and  poor  any  more  tliaa  he 
can  afford  to  have  him  mfectioosly  diseased  or  criminally  vicious.  The  increase 
of  private  wealth  is  only  consistent  with  that  of  the  general  stock,  from  which, 
through  whatsoever  transformation  and  exchanges,  it  must  be  derived.  We  are 
thus  brought  to  the  proposition  recognized  in  our  practice,  that  each  individual  is 
interested  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  industrv  of  all  his  fellow  citizens,  and  conso- 
quently  in  their  education,  in  proportion  to  his  stake  in  the  aggregate  wealth. 

The' central  idea  of  republican  government  is  that  it  subordinates  property  to 
mankind,  protecting  and  administering  material  capital  for  the  sake  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  man,  not  managing  men  for  the  sake  of  capital.  The  state  fails  to  fulfill 
iu  obligations  to  the  chUd,  when  it  permits  the  parent,  for  any  s^fish  or  merely 
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penonal  object,  to  rob  bim  of  the  yean  which  nntare  has  appointed  for  bodily  and 
spiritual  development,  for  the  gathering  and  not  for  the  expending  of  mental  and 
pnysical  strength.  It  fails  equally,  when  it  neglects  to  famish  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances without  which  the  child^s  own  property,  in  ttie  time  of  his  adolescence, 
would  be  rescued  in  vain  fh>m  confiscation  to  the  immediate  profit  of  his  parent, 
and  lapse  unfruitful  of  any  acquisition  for  future  benefit  to  himself,  to  the  state  he 
is  to  serve  in  his  maturity,  and  the  children  with  whom,  be  in  his  turn,  is  to  re- 
plenish its  forces. 

The  act  of  1861,  authoridng  a  tax  of  $800,000  for  the  support  of  schools,  embodied 
two  propositions: 

l&t.  That  the  money  should  be  raised  by  the  contributions  of  every  citizen  in 
proportion  to  his  property  and  irrespective  of  his  location. 

2d.  That  it  should  be  distributed  and  expended  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
state,  in  proportion  to  the  result  to  be  accomplished  therein,  that  is,  tb  the  number 
of  children  of  the  age  deemed  suitable  for  primary  instruction. 

It  surely  could  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  return  to  each  county  the  amount 
raised  by  its  own  taxation  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  its  own  schools.  This,  in- 
stead of  aiding,  as  does  the  present  plan,  to  make  us  a  homogeneous  people,  by 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  sparsely  populated  regions,  where  education  is  com- 
paratively expensive,  the  necessity  for  it  greatest,  and  the  private  means  of  the 
mhabitants  the  least,  would  tend  to  exagsrerate  the  disparity  already  snfficienUy 
striking  between  the  highly  civilized  and  the  comparatively  rude  districts.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  education  should  be  most  facilitated  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  of  most  difficult  attainment,  those  in  which  a  scattered  popuiation  col- 
lects a  few  children  in  a  school-house,  remote  from  the  habitations  of  most  of  them, 
'o  be  reached  by  clambeiing  over  mountains  and  skirting  swamps,  through  the 
snow-encumbered  paths  of  winter.  In  such  districts  the  lands  are  of  small  value, 
and  the  taxable  property  of  little  amount.  The  toil  of  earning  a  subsistence  ab- 
sorbs more  of  the  time  and  thought,  than  in  the  more  cultivated  and  scttied  dis- 
tricts, and  the  inclination  to  devote  their  hard-eanied  means  to  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation,  dwindles  into  even  smaller  proportions  than  the  ability.  It  is 
precisely  m  such  regions  th^t  the  inclination  must  he  stimulated  by  pecuniary  en- 
couragement, or  we  must  be  content  to  see  a  race  grow  up  inferior  in  knowledge, 
in  morals,  and  value  as  productive  agents  to  tiieir  fellow  citizens,  and  distinctions 
of  intelligence  and  character  established  within  our  State. 

The  tax,  being  founded  upon  a  reco^ized  necessity,  should  vary  with  the  needs 
it  is  intended  to  supply.  These  are  directiy  appreciable  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
children  to  be  instructed,  and  the  ability  to  pay  by  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property.  Any  fixed  sum  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  only  of  a  stationary 
State.  Former  superintendents  have  recommended  that  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon 
the  dollar  should  be  levied  instead  of  the  present  amount.  A  tax  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mill  would  raise  upon  the  present  valuation,  a  little  over  one  million  of  dollars, 
the  excess  above  the  present  tax  beinf  something  less  than  half  the  sum  for  which 
provision  was  made  by  rate  bills  dunng  the  past  vear^  and  which  was  raised  to 
supply  those  forbidding  attendants  upon  rate  biUs,  deficiencies  caused  by  inability 
to  coUect  them  and  exemptions  whicn  involve  a  painful  conflict  between  the  hon- 
est pride  of  the  indi^nt  parent  and  the  needs  or  his  family  for  physical  comfort 
made  more  humiliating  oy  the  narrow  spirit,  in  which  exemptions  are  often  re- 
fused. 

UmoM  Frbb  Scho<»£.  It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  conferring  upon  the 
inhabitants  ot  school  districts  the  power  to  devote  their  own  resources  to  the  sup- 
port of  entirely  fi'ee  schools— of  encouraging  the  consolidation  of  contiguous  dis- 
tricts, and  thereby  promoting  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  schools — of  per- 
mitting the  union  ot  an  academical  with  the  primary  departments,  and  thereby 
facilitating  the  classification  of  pupils  and  preventing  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  their  education  in  the  more  advanced  studies  from  being  withdrawn  from  the 
public  schools  to  private  estoblishments — is  a  policy  so  eminently  wise  and  benefi- 
cial, that  the  legislature  will  not  permit  it  to  fail  for  wont  of  the  few  amendments 
necessary  to  render  ±e  interpretation  of  the  statute  clear,  and  its  administration 
easy  and  confident. 

School  Laws  should  be  Sixrus.  It  should  never  be  foifjotten  that  its  ad- 
ministration is  devolved  upon  persons  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  legal  knowl- 
edge; bound  under  penalty  to  accept  and  serve  in  their  offices  without  remunera^ 
tion ;  remote,  in  many  oases,  fhnn  opportunities  for  lep;al  advice,  or  the  consulation 
of  the  statutes,  and  unprovided  witH  the  means  of  pairing  for  legal  assistance. 
Public  agents  tnus  circumstanced  should  at  least  be  furnished  with  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  copious  statutory  directions  that  can  be  framed  with  Uie  lights  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  are  found  in  actual  experience  to 
prove  most  perplexing.    The  legislature  should  not  content  itself  with  ihmisbing 
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a  code  which  courts  and  lawyen  may  be  able  to  constrne  intelligibly;  bat  should 
make  it  lorel  to  the  comprehension  of  the  wayfaring  man,  by  the  actnal  enumera- 
tion and  definition  of  all  those  secondary  and  conseguenrfal  powers  and  duties 
which  miffht,  in  ordmary  cases,  be  safely  led  to  the  influence  of  the  enli(!;htened 
reader.  The  question  is  not,  can  the  statute  l)e  understood,  but  is  it  understood 
in  point  of  fact,  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  act  upon  their  own  understanding  of 
its  provisions. 

Educatton  of  Teachers.  The  agencies  now  in  operation  for  his  education 
are  the  State  Normal  School,  teachers*  departments  in  the  academies,  and  teach- 
ers* institutes. 

State  Normal  School.  In  a  state  like  New  York,  comprisinia;  an  extended 
territory,  and  a  population  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  mclnding  above  one 
million  of  children  of  proper  school  age,  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  of  whom 
actually  attend  the  schools,  it  could  not  have  been  rationally  expected  that  one 
such  institution  could  supply  the  demand  for  teachers.  Still,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  it  has  been,  and  is  fulfilling  a  mission  of  nsefiilness,  though  perhaps  not 
always  appreciated,  in  every  county  and  town  in  the  State. 

It  nas  created  among  the  people  a  more  exalted  ideal  of  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher.  Its  pupils  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  responsible  dnties,  and  with  a  comparatively  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  means  requisite  to  their  faithfU  performance.  They  have  co-opMerated 
with  others  who  are  eminent  as  edncators  in  establishing  teachers'  associations 
and  institutes,  by  which  their  own  knowledge  and  skill  have  been  diffused  ^er- 
ally  among  the  members  of  their  profession.  Some  of  them  are  now  acting  as 
school  oflicers,  and  their  influence  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
and  better  grade  of  common  schools,  is  a  matter  or  general  notorieW  among  tbose 
who  have  watched  with  solicitade  the  educational  interests  of  this  State. 

Under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  80, 1849,  and  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  acts  of  appropriation,  academies  have  been  designated  bien- 
nially by  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  It  is  xnown  that  by  many  of  these  institutions,  the  gradn- 
ates  of  the  Normal  School  tune  employed  to  teaon  these  classes,  and  it  is  beiieyed 
that  they  are  generally  better  qualified  for  the  business  than  those  who  have  been 
educated  under  the  system  of  instruction  generally  adopted  and  pursued  in  the 
colleges.  Whether  in  the  academies,  in  the  common  schools,  in  teachers*  insti- 
tutes or  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  school  oflScers,  they  become,  em- 
phatically, the  teachers  of  teachers,  to  whom  they  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  which  they  themselves  acquire  at  the  parent  school.  Its 
influence  has  thus  been  and  will  continue  to  be  extended  to  a  great  multitude  of 
children  and  youth,  who  will  seek  knowledge  with  method  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  whose  well-ordered  lives  will  be  the  highest  approval  of  a  policy,  having 
in  view  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  trust. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  eleven  years.  In  which  time  It  has  in- 
structed, for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  4,795  pupils,  of  whom  869  have  completed 
the  Ml  course  of  studies  and  practice  prescribed,  and  received  diplomas.  There 
is  a  very  pressing  demand  for  teachers  from  it,  so  much  so  that  a  large  number  of 
the  young  men  who  were  under  its  tuition  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
term  have  been  induced  to  leave  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  during  the  winter. 
Some  of  these  young  men  will  probably  return,  but  others,  with  the^  present  ao 
qniremonts,  will  find  continuous  employment  at  a  fiur  oompensatioii. 

Two  Normal  Schools  seeded.  It  is  urged  that  one  such  mstitution  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  demand  Tor  teachers  in  a  State  supporting 
more  than  twelve  thousand  schools;  that  if  there  were  doubts  twelve  years  since 
as  to  the  ben(>fits  of  instruction  in  didactics,  those  doubts  do  not  now  exist ;  that 
the  reasons  for  the  support  of  one  may  be  ursed  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  oth- 
ers; that  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  ana  competent  young  men  and  women 
who  would  gladly  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  existing  school,  were  they 
able  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses,  and  the  parents  of  others,  in  remote  parts  of 
the  State,  object  to  their  attending  school  so  tar  from  their  homes;  that  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  is  now  as  large  as  its  fiicilities  for  Instruc- 
tion will  warrant. 

Teachers*  Departmbxtts  ih  Academies.  From  1850  to  1856,  a  **  Teachers* 
Class**  has  been  taught  hi  a  certain  number  of  academies  designated  by  the  Be- 
gents,  for  at  least  one-third  of  each  academks  year,  or  for  four  months.  The 
whole  number  taught  in  these  classes  for  six  years  is  8,944,  at  an  expense  of 
$99,920,  averaging  over  ten  dollars  each  for  one  term  of  histmctlon  of  about  fonr- 
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teen  weeks.  By  an  act  passed  April  18, 1856,  the  legislatnre  appropriated  $18,000 
out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States*  Deposit  and  Literature  Funds,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  **  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  in  academies 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  the  science  of  common  school  teaching.** 
The  Regents  have  designated  118  academies  to  instruct  classes  of  not  more  than 
twenty  pupils  in  each  academy,  for  which  an  allowance  of  $10  is  made  for  each 
scholar. 

Teachers*  Institutes.  By  an  act  of  the  legislatnre,  passed  November  18, 
1847.  upon  the  same  day  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abolished, 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  teachers*  institutes  in  the 
several  counties  in  this  State. 

P/ior  to  that  period  institutes  had  be^n  supported,  in  many  of  the  counties,  by 
voluntary  efforts  of  teachers,  encouraged  ana  stimulated  by  the  persuasion  and 
cantrolling  influence  of  the  county  superintendents.  These  officers  found,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  scbo^ils,  that  tlieir  first  and  greatest  need  was  a  supply  of 
competent  instructors,  and  they  made  this  fact  known  to  the  people,  and  the  utter 
folly  of  employing  those  who  were  not  fitted  by  education,  or  nabit,  or  disposition, 
fbr  the  task.  'Under  these  circnmstAuces,  it  was  imperative  for  those  wishing  em- 
ployment, to  qualify  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession.  The 
cheapest  and  most  practical  mode  of  doing  so,  was  to  associate  themselves  in  in- 
stitutes and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  branches  they  were  to  teach.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  one  hundred,  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  counties,  two 
hundred  teachers  and  others  preparing  for  the  profession,  in  attendance  on  these 
institutes;  and,  althouja^h  their  sessions  were  short,  necestity  urged  each  one  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  effort**;  and  no  sooner  did  their  instructors  present  the 
sliadow  of  a  new  principle  in  science,  or  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  than  the  substance  was  sought  with  an  alacrity  and  energy  of  purpose  in- 
dicating that  tlio  mind  was  fully  aroused,  and  every  object  of  study  uluminated 
by  the  light  of  its  intipiration. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  the  best  educators  in  the  country  were  thus  diffused 
among  the  many  who  went  forth  from  the  institutes  to  their  respective  scliools, 
oherishing  a  higfier  and  nobler  ideal  of  their  chosen  vocation,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  only  constant  self-improvement,  increased  watchfulness,  and  un- 
.  tirinff  devotion  to  it,  would  answer  its  high  demands.  A  fourth,  at  least,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  met  together  in  their  respective  counties  annually,  review- 
ed their  studies,  exhibited  and  compared  their  several  modes  of  governing  and 
teaching  the  cliildren  and  youth.  These  results  were  reported  to  successive  Tegis- 
hitures,  oy  the  superintendents,  as  evincing  a  heart-felt  and  growing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  That  ^as  a  hopeful  and  promising  period  in  the 
history  of  puhlic  instruction  in  this  State.  The  operation  of  our  scliool  system 
drew  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Maun,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  tribute  of  praise:  "  The  great  State  of  New  York,  by 
means  of  her  county  superintendents,  state  Normal  School  and  otherwise,  is  car- 
ryinff  forward  the  work  of  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any  other  State  in 
the  union,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world.**  But  when  the  law  abolishing 
county  supervision  was  pas!<ed,  these  temporary  Normal  Schools  were  neglected, 
and  me  retrograde  results  of  that  neglect  have  b«en  painfully  felt  by  those  who 
look  upon  our  common  schools  as  the  pride  and  hope  of  republican  institutions. 

Institutes  have  been  supported  in  some  of  the  htrger  cities  on  Saturday  fore- 
noons for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  considefod  by  those  whose  duty  {t  is  to 
supervise  and  teach  them,  as  an  essential  means  for  teachers'  Improvement. 

In  August,  1854,  the  State  Teacners*  Association,  conscious  or  tiie  importance 
of  renewed  and  vigorous  efforts  to  ^ive  more  vitality  and  a  higher  toned  mfluenoe 
to  the  schools,  appointed  one  of  their  number,  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  abil- 
ity as  a  practical  teacher,  to  co-operate  with  this  department  in  its  purpose  to  re- 
suscitate the  institutes  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  encourage  teachers*  associa- 
tions and  school  celebrations. 

J  have  pleasure  in  reporting,  that  during  l864-<6,  there  were  organised  and  sue* 
cesafully  conducted  thirty-six  institutes  in  the  counties.  That  over  two  thousand 
teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  were  instructed  in  them  in  thb  theoiy  uid 
practice  of  teacliing.  The  expense  to  the  State  lias  been  less  tlian  one  dollar  to 
each  person  thus  instructed. 

In  the  opinion  of  tlie  undersized,  the  practical  instruction  imparted  in  these 
institutes,  is  the  cheapest,  and.  lor  the  time  devoted,  the  most  efficient,  of  any  en- 
conrtLgod  by  the  Stat^,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  appropiation  be  increased 
to  SloO  to  each  county  in  which  an  institute  shall  be  established,  and  sustained 
according  to- the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1847.  It  is  belieted  that  this  is  doe  to 
.  Ko.  6,  [Vol.  IL  No.  2,1^34. 
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the  mral  districts  and  to  the  villages  whose  schoob  are  organized  ander  the  pn>- 
yisions  of  the  general  school  law. 

CERnFicATK  OF  ATTKin>ANCiB  AT  iKSTiTCTEa.  While  the  State  should  offer 
liberal  inducements  for  peT9on8  to  enter  the  profession,  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  it  involves,  a  continued 
effort  for  self-improvement,  constant  advance  in  knowledge  and  skill,  and  more 
elevated  endowments  that  shall  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  teachers,  f^nerally.  are  supposed  to 
Bear  annual  examination.  The  tendency  of  daily  association  with  those  or  inferior 
acquirements,  is  to  remove  the  necessity  which  urges  to  effort ;  and  as  there  is  no 
point  where  the  mind  is  at  rest,  it  must  retrograde  under  the  continued  influence 
of  such  association.  Hence  the  teacher,  whose  attainments  will  answer  the  pres- 
ent demands  of  his  pupil.*,  is  always  liable  jo  relax  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  unless 
there  exists  some  stimulating  power  to  prompt  him  to  application. 

This  power  is  pre-eminent  in  well-ordered  institutes,  for  the  teachers  of  supe- 
rior qualifications  are  at  once  a  stimulus  and  an  example  to  those  of  less  ac(^uire- 
ments  and  skill,  while  among  themselves  the  necessity  of  efforts  for  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  seems  imperative.  Inducements,  therefore,  which  would 
encourage  and  compass  a  general  attendance  of  ail  the  teachers  of  a  county  or 
«ven  a  large  majority  of  them,  are  needed. 

Authority  of  law  might  be  giveu  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
manage  and  organize  the  institute,  to  associate  with  himself  two  otn^rs.  who 
should,  together,  constitute  a  board,  with  authority  to  examine  teachers  at  tne  in- 
stitute ana  to  grant  them  certificates  of  their  comparative  qualification. 

There  should  be  at  least  three  grades  of  certificates,  eitlier  of  which  might  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  authorize  the  employment  of  the  holder  in  any  common 
school  in  the  county  for  one  year  from  its  date.  Trustees  would  then  have  data 
to  guide  them  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  an  additional  stimulant  would 
be  offered  to  teacliersi  to  nei^icct  ik>  opportunity  for  improvement,  whether  in  insti- 
tutes or  elsewhere,  by  which  tliev  mi^lit  hope  to  acquire  a  certificate  of  higher 
grade  and  a  position  more  honorable  and  probably  more  lucrative.  Under  mese 
circumstances,  those  who  might  receive  a  certificate  of  the  highest  grade,  would 
•be  continually  urged  to  action  and  devotion  to  their  duties  by  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining themselves  at  tlieir  re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  Uie  meeting 
•of  the  institute.  I  have  tliought  that  school  officers  generally  should  have  author- . 
ity  to  grant  certificates,  indicating  the  gnide  cf  acquirement  and  qualification  to 
Wnich,  in  th^  opinion,  the  teacher  is  entitled. 

Evil  of  Const akt  Change  or  Teachsbs.  There  are  two  teachers  em- 
ployed in  tlie  same  school,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  year  in  many  of  the 
districts.  One  no  sooner  becomes  acquainted  with  the  powers,  dispositions,  hab- 
its and  acquirements  of  his  pupils,  than  his  term  closes,  and  the  trustees  are  pre- 
pared to  employ  somebody  else,  wlio  must  gain  the  same  knowledge  before  he  can 
effectually  instruct  them.  As  soon  aa  he  has  secured,  for  those  under  his  charge, 
proper  classification,  according  to  age  and  acquirements,  and  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared and  anxious  to  progress  m  tlieir  studies,  his  t^rm  of  employment  closes,  and 
another  is  engaged  to  go  through  with  the  same  preparation.  The  number  of 
years  consumed  in  this  coutinued  rocitine  of  repetition,  which  should  add  vastly  to 
tiie  power  and  aoquiremejits  of  the  youth  under  instruction,  are  too  precious  to  be 
passed  without  notice. 

DiMiMUTioif  OF  THE  ScppLT  Off  CiooD  Teaohers.  There  has  been  a  diml- 
mution  of  the  supply  of  teftcbere  in  this  State,  in  <K>n9equence  of  inducements 
•ofiered  in  other  localities.  Many  are  now  teaching  in  Pennsylvania.  Her  system 
of  county  8upervifik>n  is  awakemng  amonr  the  masses  of  her'people  a  lively  inter- 
est in  her  common  achools,  and  should  she  liold  fast  in  that  which  is  good,  and 
not  follow  the  example  of  New  York  in  abolishing  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ents, her  almost  limitless  wealth  will  not  add  so  aaooh  to  her  future  power  and  re- 
nown, as  her  common  schools.  The  West,  too,  which  offers  so  many  inducements 
to  the  energetic  voung  men  and  women  to  nigratie  thither,  is  drawing  sensibly  up- 
on the  supply  of  teachers ;  and  so  long,  too,  as  other  vocations  promise  greater 
wealth,  and  superior  position  aad  influence  in  society,  so  long  will  the  proper  edu- 
eation  of  the  children  m  this  State  require  of  these  to  whose  hands  is  intrusted  the 
duty  of  legislation,  the  establishment  and  liberal  support  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent Institudons  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Aid  TO  THE  New  York  Teachek.  By  virtue  of  an  act  of  appropriatkn 
made  by  the  legislature  at  ito  last  session,  the  undenigned  subscribed  for  copies 
of  the  New  York  Teacher^  to4»e  sent  to  each  town  and  city  superintendent  in  the 
iitate.    All  •cunmunicatwas  whwh  this  department  desires  from  time  to  time  to 
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address  to  them  generally,  or  throngh  them  to  district  officers,  are  grataitonsly 
inserted.    In  no  other  way  conld  this  be  done  so  readily  and  economically. 

It  is  under  the  control'of  a  board  of  editors,  composed  of  highly  quahfied  and 
experienced  teachers,  appointed  by  the  State  Association,  and  is  peculiarly  valua- 
ble to  town  superintendents;  for  it* supplies  them  with  important  information  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  school-houses,  the  duties  and  proper  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  the  most  approved  modes  of  instructing— thus  aading  to  their  capa- 
city for  supervision. 

Colleges  akd  Academies  should  be  connected  directly  wfth  Com- 
mon Schools.  In  his  last  annual  report,  the  Superintendent  presented  his  views 
in  rc^rd  to  the  connection  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  primary  schools  and 
the  higher  seminaries,  as  alike  instruiients  in  one  comprehensive  system  of  public 
instruction. 

The  academies  being  directly  and  regularly  aided  by  a  permanent  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  from  the  Literature'  Fund,  die  duty  of  the  undersigned  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  he  should  invoke  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  tlie  framing  of  some 
plan  bjr  which  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  them  in  return,  should  be  fixed  and 
determinate,  and  should,  moreover,  directly  subserve  the  general  benefit,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  the  pecuniary  ability  to  support 
them  at  the  academies.  With  this  view,  he  ap^ain  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  the  proposition  of  a  former  Superintendent  of  common 
schools,  that  the  academies  snould  be  required  to  furnish  free  tuition  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  proportionate  to  the  public  money  received  by  each.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  the  free  scholarships  in  the  academies  should  be  made  prizes  for  distin- 
guished ability  and  acquirements  in  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  putting  or  the  colleges,  so  far  as  they  may  receive 
public  money,  upon  the  same  footing;  that  is  to  say,  subjecting  them  to  the  obli- 
gation of  expending  it  in  the  maintenance  of  free  scholarships  to  be  granted  to  the 
successfiil  competitors  in  the  free  departments  of  the  academies. 

Other  methods  were  suggested  as  alternstives,  which  would  secure  the  same  ob- 
ject— that  of  rendering  the  colleges  and  academies,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
recipients  of  public  money,  common  coUeces  and  common  academies,  in  the  same 
sense  as  schools  are  common.  Among  these  were  the  obligatory  investment  of 
the  money  granted,  in  the  support  of  professorships  of  didactics,  ror  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  in  additions  to  the  libraries  of  the  institutions 
receiving  grants,  upon  the  condition  that  the  libraries  shall  be  open,  under  proper 
regulations,  for  the  use  of  every  citizen ;  in  the  maintenance  of  courses  of  public 
lectures  upon  such  of  the  physical  sciences  as  tend  most  immediately  to  the  in- 
crease of  production,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  rural  districts,  or  gen- 
eral chemistry  and  physics  in  tne  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  buperintendent  retains  the  convictions  which  prompted  tlie  suggestions  of 
his  forme^p  report.  He  regards  it  as  highly  desirable  to  the  prosperity  ofthe  higher 
institutions  that  they  should  be  plainly  seen  to  co-operate  directlv  in  elevating  the 
character  of  the  primary  scliools,  and  in  enlarging  the  range  of  that  instruction 
which  they  offer  to  all  tlie  children  of  the  State.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  Uiis 
will  bo  so  generally  seen,  as  to  secure  the  same  hearty,  popular  support  for  pecun- 
iary aid  to  the  higher  seminaries  as  now  buttresses  the  common  schools,  until  it 
shall  be  apparent  that  the  State,  by  its  contributions,  fosters  and  difi'uses  practical 
icience,  and  not  mere  erudition.  The  common  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the 
more  advanced  institutions,  and  the  latter  must  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  industry 
of  their  friends  in  cultivating  and  multiplying  thrifty  shoots  in  the  former,  in  trans- 
planting them  by  easy  gradations  to  the  seats  of  maturer  leamine,  and  making  the 
latter  iu  a  wider  sense  uan  now,  public  institutions,  uistead  of  Uie  dependents  of 
limited  classes. 

Institution  for  the  Blind  at  New  York.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four are  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  The  amount  expended  during  the  past  year 
for  their  support  and  tuition  was  flOjSSl.SS. 

The  pupils  pf  this  institution  are  instructed  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
common  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  science.  They  are  like- 
wise taught  to  manufacture  baskets,  mats,  mattresses,  brushes,  carpeting  and 
band-boxes.  The  females  are  instructed  in  plain  sewing,  various  kinos  of  fancy 
knitting  and  bead-work.  The  study  and  practice  of  music  constitutes  an  impox^ 
tant  feature  in  the  course. 

Mam'  of  the  graduates  have  found  situations  as  organists,  choristers  and  profes- 
sors ofmusic  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  some  are  employed  as  teacners  in 
similar  institutions  in  other  States,  and  a  number  are  retainea  in  the  institution 
and  have  proved  most  successful  teachers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  its  maoa- 
gen  to  educate  their  own  teachers. 
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Inbtitutiok  fob  thx  Dxaf  and  Dumb.  The  number  now  in  the  institntkm 
is  two  hondred  and  ninetj.  Tlie  anumnt  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  tuition 
and  board  of  the  benefioiaries  during  the  hut  fiscal  year,  was  $80,672.06. 

The  several  branches  of  science  and  of  the  industrial  arts  continue  to  be  taught 
with  success.  Cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  book  binding  and,  in  its  seaBonjgar- 
dening,  are  all  prosecuted.  AH  the  pupils  are  instructed  m  drawing,  thus  aoord- 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  whatever  talent  in  the  art  they  may  ixtesess; 
and  instruction  in  tlie  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is  given  to  a  select  few,  who  nuui- 
ifest  a  capacity  and  taste  for  it.  Tne  ^roung  women  are  taught  plain  sewing, 
dress-makmg,  tailoring,  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books,  and  the  lighter  house- 
hold duties. 

The  experiment  of  organizing  a  class  in  the  higher  branches  of  science,  which 
was  instituted  three  years  since,  has  proved  entirely  successful.  The  course  of  in- 
struction  for  this  class  embraces  three  years,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  last  past.  Iheir  attainments,  as  shown  by  their 
examination,  and  set  forth  m  the  report  of  the  examining  committee,  were  superior 
to  tliose  ever  known  to  be  made  by  a  class  of  deaf-mutes.  The  restoration  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  usef^ilness,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  society  and  sprmpathies 
of  their  fellow  beings  will  be  hailed  as  a  bright  feature  in  the  march  6f  Christian 
eiyilization. 

Instruction  and  cakv  or  ths  Indians.  Among  the  Senecas.  fourteen 
schools  have  been  in  more  or  less  successftil  operation  during  a  part  or  the  year. 
Of  these,  five  are  on  the  Allegany  reservation,  four  of  which  are  conducted  on  the 
district  school  plan,  one  is  a  girPs  boarding  school,  and  all  are  sustained  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Seven  are  on  the  Cattar- 
augus reservation,  and  all  are  conducted  on  the  district  school  svstem,  one  of 
which  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  six  by  the  American  Board.  Of  these,  three 
have  been  in  operation  only  about  half  of  the  year.  There  ore  also  two  schools 
on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  one  ot  which  has  been  taught  by  a  young  Indian 
ladv,  educated  at  the  Normal  school,  who  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  competent 
ana  successful  teacher.  Three  Indian  vouth  have  been  employed  as  teachers  on 
the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  two  of  wnom  were  benoficianes  of  the  State  at  the 
Normal  school,  and  the  other  was  educated  at  the  Glover  Street  Seminary.  All 
are  reported  to  have  succeeded  well  in  teaching. 

On  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  there  are  two  schools;  one  a  girls'  boarding 
school,  supported  by  the  American  Board,  the  other  a  common  school  supportea 
by  the  Inaians. 

On  the  Onondaga  reservation,  there  is  one  school  supported  by  the  State. 
Those  having  the  supervision  of  it  report  the  whole  attendance  to  have  been  forty- 
five,  of  whom  thirty-four  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance 
is  estimated  at  about  twenty,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  former  years,  and  is  said 
to  have^  been  secured  by  the  bestowment  of  food  and  clothing  as  a  reward  for 
punctual  attendance. 

On  the  Oneida  reservation,  there  are  two  schools,  both  supported  by  the  State. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  1864,  five  Seneca  youth— four  iprls  and  one  boy- 
were  selected  and  placed  in  farmers*  families.  One  of  the  girls  after  five  or  six 
months  returned  home,  |nd  another  was  appointed  in  her  place,  who  also  left  soon 
after.  Of  the  other  three,  one  has  returned  in  consequence  or  the  death  of  her 
father;  the  remaining  two  are  domg  well  in  the  places  provided  for  them.  The 
bov  is  still  in  his  place.  AU  have  had  the  reputaticm  of  good  schoUirship  and  good 
behavior. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  the  10th  of  April,  1856,  incorporating 
the  Thomas  Asylum  for  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children,  to  be  located  on  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation,  and  appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  buUdiqss. 

Since  the  Seneca  nation  began  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  its  population 
has  increased  at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  increase  is  noticeable  among 
other  tribes  in  proportion  to  tneur  advancement,  while  those  of  the  aborigines  who 
retain  their  .savage  customs,  receiving  from  the  whites  only  theur  vices,  have  been 
gradually  wasting  away,  and  many  nave  become  extinct. 

Crrr  Schools.  It  is  theh*  mission  to  give  a  practical  education  alike  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  and  they  are  fuIfiUmg  it  in  a  manner  creditable  to  their  partic- 
ular localities  and  to  the  State.  Thousands  of  parents  have  been  induced  to  re- 
move from  the  rural  districts  for  the  purpose  ot  educating  their  chOdren  in  these 
schools.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  under  a  complete  and  thorough 
supervision,  which  points  out  the  most  approved  modes  of.  school  architecture, 
secures  competent  teachen,  and  incorporates  into  their  phuis  of  mstruction  eveiy 
improvement  of  the  day. 
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SursRYinoar  of  Scboolb.  At  preaent  the  sohool  officer*  consist  of  trasteet, 
town  superintendents,  and  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  If  the  experience 
of  the  Department  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  testimonjr  of  every  officer  who  has 
presided  over  it,  supported  b^r  the  opinion  of  every  friend  of  popular  education 
who  has  spoken  upon  the  subject  are  worth  anything,  the  work  oi  the  school  sys- 
tem is  performed  m  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  system  lacks  strength  and 
compactness ;  its  joints  are  so  loose  as  scarcely  to  hold  its  parts  together;  its  move- 
ments are  irregular,  and  its  results  uncertain. 

Supervision  of  Canal  System  and  School  System  compared.  To  man- 
age the  canals  there  are  three  Canal  Commissioners,  with  salaries  of  $1,700  a 
year;  a  Canal  Auditor,  at  $2,500  a  year,  with  clerks,  at  $6,800;  a  Canal  Board 
composed  of  nine  State  officers,  whose  auties  connected  with  the  board  occupy 
much  of  their  time;  five  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  to  keep  and  manage 
its  moneys;  a  corps  of  engineers,  with  salaries  varying  from  $2,500  down  to  $500; 
a  troop  of  collectors,  superintenaents,  inspectors,  weighers  ana  lock  tenders;  the 
whole  forming  a  very  complicated  and  expensive  system,  confined,  in  its  opcra^ 
tion,  to  but  a  tVactional  portion  of  the  State.  Compare  the  School  Department 
with  its  Superintendent,  deputy  and  two  clerks,  with  this  formidable  array  of  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  officers.  I  do  not  include  the  town  superintendents,  bo- 
cause  the  time  and  attention  devoted  by  them  is  as  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  as  their  reward  is  stintecl. 

The  schools  are  a^  much  more  important  than  the  canals,  as  mind  is  more  im- 
portant than  matter.  The  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  mind.  The  State  would 
exist  and  grow  in  material  and  intellectual  strength  if  the  canals  were  filled  up. 
But  abolish  the  schools,  and  it  would  sink  into  oarbarism.  The  schools  inform, 
mvigorate,  and  elevate  the  masses;  the  canals  are  the  muddy  avenues  of  trade. 
The  general  intelligence  of  which  we  boast^  the  mental  superiority  of  our  people, 
their  inventive  powers,  and  mechanical  skill,  are  the  fruits  of  the  schools.  Our 
common  schools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  superioritv  and  greatness  as  a  State. 
Why,  then,  should  more  care  and  circumspection  be  bestowed  upon  a  monetary 
interest,  which,  if  abandoned  to-day,  private  enterprise  and  capital  would  carry 
on  with  far  more  vigor  and  economy  to-monx>w,  than  upon  a  system  which  is 
more  important  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  which,  in  a  moral,  intellectual, 
and  even  political  view,  has  a  value  beyond  arithmetical  calculation. 

County  Supervision.  County  supervision  was  recommended  by  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  in  1841,  and  instituted  under  his  administration.  In  1848,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Young,*  who  came  into  office  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  plan,  after  a 
year's  experience  of  its  results  reported  to  the  legislature  mat  **  in  every  county 
of  the  State  where  the  Deputy  Superintendent  has  assiduously  ftilfiUed  his  mis- 
sion, an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  schools  is  manifest"  In  his  next  report 
he  emphatically  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  county 
supervision.  His  successor,  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  in  1846,  bore  his  testimony  of 
the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  the  plan.  The  legislature  of  1847,  in  an  unpro- 
pitious  hour,  upon  the  memorial  of  some  half  dozen  boards  of  supervisors,  abol- 
ished the  office.  The  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  after  one  year*s  experience  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  without  the  aid  of  county  super- 
vision, in  his  report  of  January,  1849,  says  *'  The  act  abolishing  the  office  of  coun- 
ty Superintendent  was,  in  the  opinion  or  the  undersigned,  a  retrograde  movement. 
If  those  officers  were  not  in  every  instance  competent  and  faithful  to  their  trust 
the  fault  was  in  the  appointing  power.  If  a  wise  selection  was  not  always  made, 
does  that  furnish  a  sound  reason  for  destroying  the  office  ?  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  other  office  in  the  State  would  bear  so  severe  a  test"  The  same  officer  in 
his  succeeding  annual  reports  strongly  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of 
a  restoration  of  the  office.  The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  his  report  in  1864, 
strongly  condemned  the  present  inefficient  and  defective  system^  and  drew  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  advantages,  and  the  results  of  county  supervision.  The  under 
signed  deems  it  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  the  lan^piag^  of  the  reports,  to 
which  he  has  referred.  He  will  be  happy  to  aid  the  legislative  conunittee  who 
have  in  char^  the  subject  of  education,  with  all  the  fiicts  within  his  knowledge 
bearing  rehiuon  to  this  subject  It  will  be  found  that  all  opinion  and  authority 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  are  in  favor  of  county  supervision. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  should  be  to  examine  and  license  teachers;  to  visit 
and  inspect  schools;  to  organize  and  conduct  teachers' institutes ;  to  encourage 
teachers'  associations  and  school  celebrations;  to  counsel  in  all  local  questions 
arising  under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws;  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  teach- 
ers and  the  people,  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  the  physiolodcal  laws  that  sny- 
em  the  health  and  the  growth  of  the  young,  the  most  approved  plans  of  healthful 
exercise  of  the  children ;  to  awaken  a  general  interest  among  tne  people  on.  the 
subject  of  education;  to  report  from  time  to  time  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
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the  Bchools,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law,  or  the 
regulations  of  this  Department. 

A  county  superintendent,  or  one  in  each  assembly  district,  daily  yisiting  the 
schools,  associating  with  teachers  and  pupils,  holding  public  meetings  in  viljages 
and  neighborhoods,  imparting  and  receiving  knowledge,  inspiring  and  acquinng 
zeal,  encoura^ng  the  furraabon  of  Normal  classes,  and  supervising  and  establish- 
ing teachers*  mstitutes,  discussing  plans  for  developing  and  guiding  the  youthfbl 
mmd,  awakening  parental  solicitude,  encouraging  the  teachers  and  inspiring  the 
pupils  with  a  desire  for  higher  attainments,  and  infusing  vitality  and  enthusiasm 
into  every  department  of  instrnction,  is  the  one  thing  most  neecTful  to  perfect  our 
school  system.  Such  a  supervision  \Yould  awaken  the  people  to  the  importance 
of  the  system,  and  give  that  intensity  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
culture  of  the  yjpung,  so  essential  to  its  cordial  support  and  successful  operation. 

This  appeal  was  successful.  Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1856  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  each  county,  and  a 
convention  of  these  officers  has  already  been  held  for  conference  and  united  plans. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  years'  time  the  torpid  members  of  the  school 
system  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Superintendent 
will  be  fully  realized. 

Amendments  in  thb  School  Laws.  The  Superintendent  concludes  his  Re- 
port by  recommending  ten  amendments  as  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  established  by  the  legislature  and  aided  out  of 
State  appropriations  in  New  York,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  exists  in  any 
other  State.  It  does  not  fall  withm  the  phm  of  this  article  to  present  full  details 
of  the  collegiate,  academic,  special  and  supplementary  institutions,  which  mig^t 
be  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Regents,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind. 
Idiotic,  and  other  special  institutions.  We  glean  the  following  items  from  the 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  for  1S56. 

State  Expenditures  for  Educational  and  Humane  Purposes  in  1866. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  salaries,  &c.,       .       .       .    $8,000 

Regents  of  the  University, «        .        .  2,500 

Appropriation  for  Common  Schools, 800,000 

"  "   Colleges,  Academies,  &c., 74,000 

"  *<  Teachers'  Departments  in  Academies,  .       .       •       •     20,290 

"  **  Normal  School  at  Albany, 12,000 

"  "  Teachers' Institutes, 2,000 

"  "  Indian  Schools, 8,000 

"  "  New  York  Teacher,  for  Town  Superintendents,    .       .         600 

«  **  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  support,  building,    .        57,215 

"  **  "  "    Blind, 18,165 

u  a  u  a    Idiotic, 66,805 

"  «  u  u   Lunatic, 45,269 

"  "  House  of  Refuge,  Western  New  York,       .       .       .        80,000 

"  *'      ''  '*       Juvenile  Delinquents,        .       .       .     81,000 

**  "  Orphan  Asylums, 86,619 

'*  "  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 66,878 

"  "  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Museum,       .       .        80,000 

"  "  State  Library, 15,461 

•*  "  Agricultural  Societies, 9,000 

"  "   SUte  Prisons, 480,000 

**  »*  Geological  Surrey, 8,741 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FirO,  Second  and  Social  Report  of  the  General  Superintendent  (C.  H.  Wiley,)  qf 
Common  Schools,  tubmUted  in  1854  and  1865.    194  pages. 

These  reports  exhibit  the  history  and  condition  of  the  system,  and  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  both.  The 
Superintendent  dwells  on  the  following  points. 

CoNDiTio^ts  OF  Success.  1.  A  stricter  and  more  imiform  and  patient  atten* 
tion  to  the  execution  of  the  Law. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

8.  The  better  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Waht  of  Ikfobmatiox  about  the  Common  ScnooLs.  The  biennial  re- 
ports of  the  Literary  Board  have  been  mostly  confined  to  this  one  object ;  and 
nence,  for  twelve  years,  we  have  labored  in  darkness.  A  deep  obscurity  has 
veiled  all  the  operations  of  the  system — not  one  single  general  report,  with  details, 
has  emanated  from  it — ^not  an  official  statistic  appeared,  excepting  the  general 
urgent  declarations  of  our  judicious  Literary  Boards,  declaring  the  necessity  of 
light,  and  their  inability  to  furnish  satisfactory  information. 

As  the  consequences  of  this  obscurity  and  uncertainty  have  been  most  perni- 
cious, wo  cannot  now  have  too  much  light.  This  is  the  more  especially  needed 
here,  because  common  schools  are  a  new  thing  to  our  people;  they  were*  adopted 
and  started  among  a  population  having  no  experience  in  such  tJimgs,  having  no 
examples  before  their  eyes  in  the  neiguborinfi;  States,  many  of  them  wedded  to 
other  systems,  and  many  alas!  never  uavingnad  the  benefits  of  any  kind  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  government  has  not  only  failed  to  furnish  information  so  desirable  and  all- 
important,  but,  without  by  any  means  desiring  or  designing  it,  has  exercised  au 
influence  the  other  wav;  and  except  in  the  semi-annual  announcement  of  the 
division  of  the  School  tund,  and  in  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  Governors  and  of 
the  Literary  Boards,  and  the  occasional  patriotic  exertions  of  members  of  Assem- 
bly, the  existence  or  the  common  schools  has  been  seldom  publicly  recognized. 
\fe  have  two  Almanacs  published  in  the  State,  by  enterprising  and  public  spirited 
gentlemen;  and  yet,  even  in  these  useful  repositories  of  locfu  statistics  carefully 
made  up,  and  which  go  into  every  house,  the  most  important  interest  of  Nortu 
Carolina  has  not  been  named !  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  considered  as  censuring 
the  publishers;  I  mention  the  fact  as  a  most  significant  and  ample  illustration  of 
our  carelessness  in  furnishing  that  light  so  all-essential  to  the  healthful  progress  of 
our  system,  and  of  our  failure  even  to  recognize  in  our  recorded  statistics  me  ex- 
istence, much  less  the  progress,  of  this  great  and  fundamental  institution.  The 
members  of  the  last  Assembly  wore  fiiUy  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  matter; 
and  it  is  my  ardent  desire  to  justify  their  liberal  confidence  in  using  all  possible 
ways  to  reach  with  information  ana  statistics,  every  citizen  of  the  State.  To  do 
this.  I  must  of  course  speak  with  more  than  one  tongue ;  and  among  other  mearis 
I  have  reflected  on  the  propriety  of  if^ulng  a  Common  School  Almanac  for  uni- 
versal and  free  distribution.  I  desire  the  reading  matter  to  consi;»t  of  descriptions 
and  short  histories  of  other  systems — statistics  from  other  States — sketches,  anec- 
dotes and  statistics  of  our  own  system — general  information  about  education,  sug- 
gestions, regulations,  duties  of  officers,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  men  on  committees  who  can  not  read :  some 
of  these,  as  I  know  from  personal  observation,  make  capital  committee  men,  all 
things  considered,  when  there  are  checks  and  guards  by  which  they  can  learn  a 
teacher*s  character  and  capacity  from  disinterested  persons  of  more  mtelligence. 

Tkacuebs.  There  has  been  great  complaint  in  regard  to  themj  and  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  their  incompetency  and  'their  want  of  fidelity  in  many,  many 
cases,  have  ^vcn  just  cause  of  complaint.  This  is  a  real  sore,  and  one  of  the 
severest  which  now  afflicts  our  system ;  and  the  character  of  the^e  teachers  has 
done  much  to  disgust  a  large  class' of  citizens  with  our  s^-stem,  and  to  cause  intel- 
ligent people  to  refuse  to  send  to  the  schools,  or  to  interest  themselves  in  their  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  money  which  makes  indifferent  teachers  and  indiflerent 
schools ;  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  this,  in  the  fact  that  the  best  schools  are  by 
DO  means  to  be  found  in  those  counties  where  the  largest  salaries  are  naid.  Of 
course  good  teachers  ought  to  be  well  paid;  but  bad  ones  have  been  paiu  as  much 
as  the  good  ones,  while  much  better  ones  could  be  employed  for  the  same  salary. 
I  do  not  say  the  sums  paid  are  sufiicient  for  worthy  instructors;  but  I  do  assert 
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that  mnch  better  ones  might  be  employed^ at  the  same  rates,  and  that  the  mere  In- 
crease of  the  salary  will  not  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  withont  the  assist- 
ance of  other  causes.  On  the  contrary,  larse  salaries  under  the  old  regulations 
would  often  enhance  the  nuisance ;  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  imposters  and 
adventurers  to  swarm  among  us  in  pursuit  of  the  sums  thrown  out  to  attract  Uie 
attention  and  excite  the  enterprise  of  such  characters.  Have  it  understood  that 
fiftj'  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  were  to  be  paid  to  those  who  would^fl  m 
so  many  days  m  a  school-house;  and  that  no  evidence  of  moral  character,  and  no 
certificate  as  to  mental  quaUficationss  from  those  capable  of  judging,  and  no  re- 
ports of  the  manner  in  wnich  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  were  to  be  required, 
and  you  will  have  not  merely,  mdiflerent  teachers,  and  respectable  and  moral 
persons  now  so  much  complanied  of,  but  every  ignorant  neighborhood,  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  mountains,  infested  and  overrun  by  plausible,  worthless,  and  dan- 
gerous characters ;  setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  imposing  on  the  credulity 
uf  the  simple-minded,  and  even  conspiring  with  local  speculators  to  obtain  and 
divide  with  them  the  tempting  spoils.  Small  as  salaries  now  are,  there  have  been 
reports  of  improper  influences  to  obtain  them — reports  about  committees  selected 
by  a  few,  with  a  view  of  employing  relatives  to  teach  the  school,  and  even  of 
hlcher  officers  using  influences  to  have  employed  persons  indebted  to  them,&c.,  &c. 
The  difficulty  about  teachers,  as  to  numoers  and  qualifications,  is  the  natural 
result  of  our  former  and  present  condition,  with  respect  to  general  education :  and 
it  is  a  difficulty  which  the  cause  of  education  itself  will  have  to  overcome. 

Yearly  Examination  of  Teachers.  Teachers  must  be  yearly  examined; 
to  make  this  more  efiective  as  a  stimulus,  I  prepared  a  form  of  certificate,  which 
was  to  indicate  the  grade  or  rank  of  the  teacher  on  the  branches  of  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Figure  1  attached  to  each 
study  denoted  the  highest  grade  of  scholarship ;  figure  6  the  lowest  allowable  rank. 

This  formj  approved  by  the  Literary  Board,  was  sent  to  all  the  counties.  The 
effects  anticipated  were  these:  it  was  intended  to  honor  good  teachers  by  indica- 
ting their  rank  above  others  not  so  good,  but  still  allowed  to  teach ;  it  was  intend- 
ed to  put  committees  on  their  guard,  showing  them  the  relative  proficiency  of  the 
different  persons  licensed;  and  it  was  expected  to  excite  emulation,  and  also  to 
furnish  officers  and  the  public  with  the  means  of  judging  of  the  progress  of  the 
teacher  from  one  examination  to  another.  Few  would  like  to  take  out  the  same 
numbers,  if  low,  each  year;  and  it  would  give  the  Commitiee  of  Examination  a 
good  reason  for  cutting  off"  those  who  took  out  the  lowest  numbers  on  all  studies 
and  failed  to  improve.  This  was  the  second  step;  and  with  the  certificates  went 
instructions  from  me  to  the  Examining  Committees,  explaining  the  law  and  the 
certificate;  suggesting  to  them  to  have  reference,  in  the  granting  of  licenses  with 
low  grades,  to  the  wants  of  the  comnaunity ;  to  be  lenient  at  first  with  pooriv  qual- 
ified persons  of  good  character,  but  to  continue  to  elevate  the  standard  by  degrees, 
and  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

Some  teachers  held  back — some  affected  to  treat  the  idea  of  their  being  exam- 
ined with  contempt — but  the  chairmen,  feeling  sustained  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  knowing  that  through  a  general  organ  of  tnis  kind  the  prejudice  of  one  neigh- 
borhood could  be  brought  to  Uie  judgment  of  tlie  whole  State,  and  thus  exploded, 
did  their  duty  generally  with  commendable  discretion  and  firmness.  Appeals 
made  to  me  from  their  decisions,  even  by  college  students,  were  not  sustained ;  and 
under  my  advice  payment  was  withheld  in  several  cases  from  teachers  who  had 
failed  to'be  examined.  Finding  the  officers  disposed  to  sustain  each  other,  they 
were  glad  at  last  to  pass  the  ordeal;  and  intelligent  persons  become  more  and  more 
encouraged  to  act  on  Committees  of  examination,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
cause. 

Public  Record  of  the  Standing  of  Teachers.  This  year,  I  have  en- 
deavored still  further  to  build  on  this  foundation  happily  laid;  a  foundation,  the 
character  of  which,  I  have  taken  much  pains  fully  to  ascertain. 

After  careful  consideration,  a  new  form  for  the  annual  returns  of  chairmen  was 
devised ;  and  this  form,  without  adding  but  very  little  additional  trouble  to  the 
chairmen,  contains  columns  and  captions  for  a  record  of  the  names  and  rank  of 
each  teacher  licensed. 

This  would  be  a  still  greater  inducement  to  teachers  to  improve;  and  it  would 
also  enable  us  to  see  and  understand  our  whole  position,  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply and  character  of  teachers — ^information  very  necessary  to  be  known  by  all 
who  wish  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  aid  our  system.  The  form  contained 
ample  explanations,  and  males  and  females  were  to  be  distinguished,  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  good  corps  of  female  teachers,  to  operate  wisely,  for  which  we 
must  first  see  how  we  stand  with  respect  to  them. 

This  form,  also,  by  its  captiqn  would  enable  us  to  see  how  the  fund  is  divided  in 
each  county,  and  how  much  is  paid  to  each  district,  or  divided  for  eaoh  child. 
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StiU  farther  to  improve  these  Normfd  Schools  in  efficiency,  I  hare  instructed  or 
rather  suggested  to  the  chairman  in  the  yarious  coanties,  to  put  the  names  and 
rank  of  the  teachers  on  the  copies  of  their  returns  to  be  posted  at  the  Court- House 
doors;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  accused  of  too  much  stringency  while  I  am  con<> 
scious  that  all  these  general  regulations  have  to  operate  on  relatives  and  intimate 
friends.  Good  teachers  will  delight  in  all  such  efforts  by  which  they  only  shme 
the  brighter;  and  all  young  people  coming  under  these  reflations,  being  forced  to 
push  on  in  the  race  of  improvement,  will  some  day  rejotce  that  they  had  to  pass 
through  an  ordeal  that  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  the  necessity  of  persevering 
efforts  at  continual  improvement. 

Teachers'  Library  Associations.  As  a  farther  means  of  improvement,  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  formation  of  Teachers'  Library  Associations. 
Every  trade  and  profession  should  be  learning  by  experience;  "but  how  many 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  have  read  one  single  book  giving  an  account  of  the  ex- 
perience and  improvements  in  their  profession  in  other  places?  How  little  inter 
change  of  thought  is  there  on  this  great  subject  here! 

'  There  are  a  number  of  good  works  on  the  subject  of  school-teaching — and  any 
one  of  these,  even  the  most  indifferent,  might  be  read  with  great  profit  by  our 
teachers  generally. 

They  have  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Societies  of  Various  kinds  in  other 
States;  none  of  these  would  suit  our  peculiar  position,  for  reasons  which  I  could 
give,  but  deem  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  here. 

The  Library  Association,  on  the  principle  indicated  in  my  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly, would  be  a  Society  peculiar  to  us,  m  many  respects — ^and  yet  it  is  founded 
on  the  principle  on  which  Teachers'  Institutes  are  founded  in  other  States. 

The  legislatura  should  pass  a  geneml  act  of  incorporation,  giving  corporate  ex- 
istence and  privileges  on  certain  conditions  to  the  chairmen  of  the  board  of  County 
Superintenaents  and  the  teachers  of  each  county  and  committees  of  examination ; 
and  an  appropriation  of  one  dollar  or  more  for  each  school-district — (in  that  pro- 
portion, tnat  is)  should  be  made  for  a  foundation.  Let  the  Chairman  be  Libranon, 
with  a  certain  remuneration — ^and  let  each  teacher  pay  fifty  cents,  more  or  less, 
annually,  for  the  privilege  of  membership. 

The  Superintendent  can  furnish  or  recommend  a  list  of  books,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chairman ;  and  each  teacher  who  joins  should  have  the  fact  stated  on  his 
certificate.  ^ 

These  associations  will  increase  in  consequence,  they  will  form  meeting  places 
for  teachers  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  education,  and  furnish  proper 
places  for  lectures,  by  Superintendents  and  others;  besides,  when  the  minds  of 
teachers  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  the  superior  intellects  will  diffuse  themselves 
and  be  reflected  in  the  actipn  of  all  the  teacnera  in  the  association. 

School  Books  must  have  referencA  to  the  State.  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  the  children  classified,  and  to  get  into  use 
one  aniform  system  of  good  books;  to  insure  this  end  of  classifying  the  pupils,  to 
save  cost,  to  have  ^ood  sources  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  ancf  to  have  the  young 
inind  of  the  State  m  its  plastic  condition,  learning  about  North  Carolina,  and'leam- 
ing  to  love  the  State,  and  to  take  an  interest  m  its  institutions.  This  of  itself 
would  make  a  great  revolution  in  time ;  how  could  we  feel  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  common  schools  or  in  any  other  institution  of  the  State,  when  under  the  old 
way  of  doing  things,  we  were  educated  to  love  and  respect  every  other  country, 
and  the  affairs  of  every  other  country  more  than  our  own.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  good  series  of  North  Carolina  Kcadera;  but  so  little  respect  have 
publishers  had  Tor  our  State,  that  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  induce  any  one  to 
risk  it.  except  for  the  moral  influence  of  the  office  1  hold.  It  has  influence  with 
publishers;  and  I  determined  to  make  it  tell  for  the  good  of  our  schools. 

I  made  personal  sacrifices  myself  of  an  amount  of  some  importance  to  me;  and 
I  induced  publishers  to  undertake  a  complete  scrie?,  the  whole  to  be  prepared 
under  my  supervision.  I  selected  Professor  Hubbard,  of  the  University^  for  Edit- 
or: and  the  publishers  are  a  liberal  and  honorable  firm  in  New  York. 

1  ^ould  willingly  have  intrusted  the  selections,  &c.,  altogether  to  Professor 
Hubbard;  but  his  diffidence  induced  him  to  make  me  promise  to  examine  every- 
thing. 

Any  one  who  undertakes  a  series  of  readers  for  youth,  will  find  the  task,  all 
things  considered,  a  ]>erplexing  one;  the  preparation  of  contents,  selection  of  en- 
ffravuigs,  the  rules,  kina  of  execution,  prices,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  grave  subjects,  &c., 
&c.  To  add  still  farther  to  the  utility  of  this  work  as  a  Common  School  Text- 
Book,  I  procured  a  likeness  of  Bartlett  Yancy,the  immediate  father  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  enjpikved,  and  accompanied  by  a  short  familiar 
sketch  of  his  life.  No  invidious  distmction  is  intended ;  the  object  being  to  dignify 
oonunon  schools,  to  learn  the  children  the  idea  that  the  great  promoters  of  corn- 
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mon  schools  are  to  be  respected,  and  thus  also,  indirectly,  to  show  other  great 
men  that  if  they  are  not  promoters  of  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the 
State,  these  children  may  not  appreciate  them  as  highly  as  others,  perhaps  of  less 
note  as  politicians. 

As  I  have  often  intimated,  we  must  begin  at  the  root  of  things  to  have  an  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina;  there  must  be  areyolution  in  the 
ideas  and  heart  of  the  State,  and  tlie  mosc  fruitful  seeds  of  such  reyolutions  are 
school  books. 

School  LEcraRES.  In  other  States  where  common  schools  exist  they  have 
Teachers*  Institutes — associations  of  teachers  for  improvement,  and  the  State 
being  laid  oOf  into  a  certain  number  of  those,  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  de- 
signated by  him,  delivers  occasionally  lectures  to  them;  and  the  teachers  are 
required  to  attend,  and  they  have  their  expenses  paid.  Now,  so  far  as  speeches 
are  concerned,  here  is  a  vital  centre  through  which  they  can  operate  to  advantage. 
How  is  it  in  North  Carolina? 
■  When  traveling,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  character  of  the  State,  I  often  un- 
dertook to  deliver  lectures,  and  t  was  of  opinion  that  many  who  heard  me,  began 
to  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  cause. 

But  many  of  our  so-called  intelligent  people  would  not  attend,  looking  on  the 
whole  common  school  machinery  as  not  intended  for  them— and  they,  whom  they 
called  the  common  people,  had  no  excitement  to  draw  them  out,  no  example  of 
interest  set  by  others,  while  teachers,  afraid  no  doubt  of  expoeing  themselves  in 
some  way,  rarely  ever  attended.  Hence,  speech-makmg  in  Korth  Carolina  was 
not  calculated  much  to  advance  the  cause. 

Importance  op  Common  Schools.  In  common  schools  the  people  are  infi 
nitely  more  interested  than  in  all  the  other  literary  institutions  of  the  country. 
Colleges  and  academies  reach,  in  their  influences  generally,  only  a  favored  few: 
even  railroads  and  river-improvements  reach  only  a  portion  of  the  people  with 
their  benefits.  On  this  institution,  and  this  alone,  depends  the  temporal  welfare  of 
lUl  the  people :  this  is  the  great  interest  of  all  humanity,  in  every  cottage  and 
cabin,  m  all  its  phases^  and  all  its  positions  throughout  the  entire  scope  of  the 
State,  and  wherever  in  it  is  found  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men.  It  is  the  tem- 
poral hope  of  the  masses  for  advancement  in  social  rank,  in  political  rights,  in 
industrial  prosperity :  it  Is  also  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  the  foundation 
on  which  rest  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  the  stability  of  law,  the  security  of  the 
possessions  of  the  rich,  the  liberties  of  the  present,  anci  all  the  hopes  of  the  fhture. 
This  is  simplcj  unvarnished  truth ;  and  hence,  from  its  own  importance,  from  our 
want  of  experience,  and  from  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  makes 
the  most  solemn  and  urgent  appeals  to  those  to  whose  hands  its  destinies  are  com- 
mitted. The  efficient  manngement  of  a  concern  so  great,  so  lasting  and  pervading 
In  its  influences,  implies  cure,  investigation,  liberality,  commensurate  with  the 
interests  at  stake. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  children  now  attending  common  schools,  in 
seventy  counties,  is  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
the  number  in  the  counties  not  heard  from,  and  the  number  not  reported,  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  more,  making  at  least  ninety-five  thousand, 
who  attended  common  schools  in  1853,  against  fourteen  thousand  nme  hundred  ana 
thirty-seven  in  1840,  being  an  increase  ot  over  six  hundred  per  cent  in  the  number 
attending  primary  and  common  schools. 

There  were  632  primary  and  common  or  country  schools  in  1840;  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  all  our  twenty-five  hundred  common  schools  are  not 
as  good  as  those  ©82  subscription  schools  were, — (and  certainly  they  are  not  by  a 
good  deal,) — yet  that  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  common  schools  now  in 
operation,  wliich  in  all  respects  are  eqnal  to  the  682  schools  heretofore  in  exist- 
ence. I  am  convinced  that  for  every  two  good  subscription  schools  broken  down 
by  the  common  schools,  we  have  at  least  three  equally  good  common  schools  and 
one  acadwny  somewhere  eli!>e,  or  two  good  schools  for  one,  besides  three  or  four 
other  schools  not  so  good,  for  every  one  thus  interfered  with. 

The  average  time  during  which  all  the  schools  are  taught  in  the  year,  is  about 
four  months ;  and  the  whole  number  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  can  not  be  short  of  195,000. 

From  th'e  foregoing  statistics,  I  am  fully  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  average 
ignorance  among  the  generation  now  coming  on,  will  l>e  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
less,  or  only  one-half  as  great  as  among  those  now  on  the  stage  of  active  life  m 
North  Carolina. 

Oreat  are  our  inducements  to  labor.  Perhaps  fully  one-sixtli  of  the  free,  gro?m- 
up  people  of  North  Carolina  can  not  read  the  word  of  God ! 
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OHIO. 

Second  Annudl  Report  of  the  Slate   Commimoner  (H.  H.  Barney,)  of  Common 
SchooUy  to  the  General  Aetembly  of  Ohio,  for  1865.    128  pages. 

In  1858,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  adopted  a  new  school  law,  by  which  important 
alterations  were  made  in  the  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  election  of  a 
State  Commissioner  by  the  people  provided  for.  In  1852,  H.  H.  Barney,  at  the 
time  Principal  of  the  Woodward  High  School,  in  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  the 
ofBce,  and  we  have  before  us  his  Second  Annual  Beport. 

Plans  axd  Means  for  the  Management  and  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools.     Prominent  among  the  various  means  and  plans  for  making  our 
sv?tem  of  free  schools  more  efficient,  which  have  been  fully  tested,  and  received 
the  sanation  of  enlightened  educationists,  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  viz: 

1.  Each  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  and  civil  township,  should  compose  but 
a  single  school  district,  and  the  schools  thereof  be  confided  to  the  management  and 
control  of  a  properly  constituted  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Properly  constructed  school-houses,  occupying  eligible  sites,  and  possessing 
ample  play  grounds. 

8.  Well  educated,  efficient  and  devoted  teachers. 

4.  Great  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 

5.  Normal  schools  organized  and  conducted  with  reference  to  the  sole  and  defi- 
nite object  of  instructing  in  tlie  art  of  teaching. 

6.  Properiv  managed  Teachers*  Institutes,  Teachers*  Meetings,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Teacfiers'  Associations. 

7.  Competent  visiting  agents  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  organizing  and 
superintending  Teachers*  Institutes,  delivering  educational  addresses,  and  suggest- 
ing to  teachers,  in  their  own  schools,  the  best  manner  of  instructing  classes. 

8.  A  system  of  vigilant  and  thorough  supervision. 

0.  Teachin;^  but  few  subjects  at  one  time,  and  teaching  them  thoroughly. 

10.  A  judicious  course  of  study  and  oral  exercises  for  each  class,  department, 
and  grade  of  the  school. 

'  11.  A  uniform  series  of  class  or  text-books,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  it  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

12.  Judicious  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents  and  school  officers,  to 
induce  all  the  youth  of  suitable  age,  resident  within  the  district,  to  attend  the 
schools. 

13.  Unremitting  efforts  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance. 

14.  The  active  and  zealous  co-operation  of  parents  and  school  officers. 

15.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus,  for  common 
schools,  ana  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  high  schools. 

16.  School  district,  or  township  libraries. 

17.  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  gradation  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent. 

18.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  and  high  school  departments. 

19.  The  education  of  vouth  at  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood  or  township. 

20.  The  education  of  Both  sexes  at  the  same  school,  provided  they  can  board  at 
home,  while  attending  it. 

Abolition  of  the  old  District  System.  The  school  law  of  1858  consti- 
tutes each  and  every  organized  township  in  the  State  but  one  school  district  for 
all  purposes  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the  township,  and 
confides  its  management  and  control  to  a  Board  of  Education.  The  law  also  con- 
tains provisions  for  introducing  a  system  of  graded  schools  into  every  city,  town, 
incorporated  village  and  township  in  the  State.  In  accordance  with  ue  same  prin- 
ciples and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  same  beneficent  object,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Indiana,  in  1852,  enacted  a  school  law  abolishing  all  the  school  districts, 
and  declaring  each  civil  township  in  the  several  counties  a  township  for  school  pur 
poses,  and  the  trustees  for  such  township,  trustees  for  school  purposes ;  and  the 
clerk  and  treasurer,  clerk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes ;  and  that  "  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  township,  employ 
teachers,  establish  and  conveniently  locate  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  therein,"  and  that  **they  may  also  establish  graded 
schools,  or  such  modifications  of  them  as  may  be  practicable." 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  among  educationists,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  constituting  township  boards  of  education,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  township  school  organization.  Facts,  experiments, 
the  observations  and  opinions  of  those  competent  to  judge,  have  fully  settled  this 
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xnfttter.  It  is  not,  however,  so  clearly  determined  whether  the  school  committees 
or  boardsof  education  of  townships  should  consistof  three  or  six  persons;  one-third 
to  be  elected,  and  the  other  third  to  go  out  of  office,  annually;  or  whether  they 
should  be  elected  by  the  township  at  lar^,  or  by  the  sub-di'stricts.  Nor  is  the 
principle  fully  settled,  whether  a  township  shoum  be  divided  for  certain  specific 

Surposes,  into  sub-districts  or  not    But  it  is  fully  settled  that  if  a  township  is  thus 
ivided,  the  Hoes  of  the  sub-districts  should  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
proper  classification,  gradation  and  supervision  of  its  schools. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  means  and  facilities 
for  educating  those  who  reside  in  the  poorer  and  less  populous  portions  of  a  town* 
ship,  as  for  those  in  the  wealthier  and  more  thiclciv  settled  portions,  would  deprive 
the  latter  of  tlieir  rights;  just  as  if  the  taxes  for  tJie  support  of  schools  were  levied 
upon  sub-districts,  and  not  upon  the  State  and  townships. 

If  all  the  property  of  the  State  and  of  the  townships  is  taxed  alike  for  the  pur- 
poses of  educating  the  youth  of  the  State,  there  is  no  principle  plainer  than  that  all 
should  share  equally,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  thus  raised, 
whether  they  reside  in  sparse  or  populous  neighborhoods. 

School  Abchitkctitrb.  In  1852  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  a  copy  of  "  Bamard'$  School  ArckUectwre^***  to  every  township 
board  of  education,  and  local  directors.  This  distribution  has  been  followed  by 
the  construction  of  many  new  houses  and  the  thorough  repair  of  old  structures,  on 
tried  and  approved  plans  of  arrangement  and  furniture— over  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars ($518,000)  having  been  expended  for  these  objects  in  1864. 

During  the  year,  740  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  of  them  are 
models  of  taste  and  convenience.  And  it  is  most  gratilN'ing  to  state  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State  are  reporteil  ^^good,^*  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  remainder  are  represented  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  intimate  connection  between  good  school-houses  and  good 
schools,  let  him  consider  how  difficult  it  generally  is  to  induce  a  good  teacher  to 
go  into  a  district  where  the  school-house  is  too  small,  badly  constructed,  improp- 
erly seated,  unpleasantly  located,  without  the  requisite  means  of  ventilation,  des- 
titute of  playgrounds  and  out-buildings;  and,  more  important  still,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  render  the  school  attractive.  If  he 
still  doubts  the  indispensable  agency  of  good  school-houses  in  creating  good 
schools,  let  him,  as  he  travels  through  the  State,  stop  and  contemplate  the  fbrlom, 
gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect  of  some  of  those  ancient  *'  squaUen"  on  the  public 
highway;  let  him  ent«r  them  and  note  their  diminutive  size,  rough  and  filthy 
floors,  low  ceilings,  dilapidated  desks,  slab  seats,  dingy  walls,  and  their  unhappy 
and  cheerless  inmates;  and  after  he  has  observed  the  slovenliness,  disorder,  coarse- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  the  marks  of  obscenity  on  the  very  walls  of  the  building,  let 
him  listen  to  the  recitations,  and  observe  how  perfectly  they  correspond  with  the 
condition  of  things  already  noticed.  Then  let  nim  pass  on  till  he  comes  to  one  of 
those  tasteful,  attractive,  elegant  school-houses,  with  which  the  State  is  beginning 
to  be  honored  and  blessed;  and  after  viewing  its  fine  proportions,  pleasant  site, 
and  ample  play-ground,  let  him  enter  It  and  examine  its  superior  facilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  study,  its  excellent  arrangements  ror  promoting  the  con- 
venience, health  and  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  for  forming  in  them  habits 
of  neatness,  order,  taste  and  purit3r,  and  for  exciting  them  to  make  high  attain- 
ments, and  aim  at  honorable  distinction.  Let  him  extend  his  observations  still 
further,  and  he  will  find  not  onlv  the  building  located  and  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  laws  of  health,  mind  and  morals,  replete  with  everything  that 
can  delight  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste,  and  admirablv  adapted  to  cultivate 
courteous  manners,  to  inspire  refinement  of  feeling,  and  to  promote  habits  dT 
study  and  thought,  but  he  will  actually  find  neatness  and  order  among  the  pupils, 
skillful  teaching,  prompt  and  accurate  recitations,  refined  manners,  ana  good 
morals. 

Examination  of  Teachers.  From  a  few  counties,  complaints  have  been 
made  to  this  department,  that  schools,  in  some  cases,  have  been  deprived  of  teach- 
ers, owing  to  the  high  order  of  qualifications  which  the  examiners  ctomanded  of  the 
candidates  for  certificates.  But  every  experienced  school  examiner,  or  other 
school  officer,  knows  full  well,  that  the  demand  for  good  teachers  has  never  long 
failed  to  bring  the  proper  supply.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  most  are  familiar,  that, 
in  ev«ry  township,  some  of  the  schools  have  been  almost  uniformly  excellent,  while 

*  Echool  Architecture :  or  Ck>ntribation8  to  the  Improvement  of  Sohool-hooiw  in  tiM 
United  States.    Bj  Hexuy  Barnard.    Sixth  edition.    Cincinnati:  H.  W.  Derby  ft  OOb 
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Others  have  been  as  nnifbrmly  inferior.  The  reason  is  apparent  In  (he  former, 
the  demand  has  always  been  for  good  teachers  and  no  others;  bat  in  the  latter, 
the  proclamation  has  been,  '*our  school  is  backward,  therefore  a  poor  teacher  will 
answer  the  purpose.** 

Normal  Schools.  Wherever  public  opinion  has  become  fblly  enlightened  on 
this  subject,  "  it  is  admitted  that  teaching  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  apprentice- 
ship like  any  other  art,  and  that  special  training  for  the  business  of  teacning  is  as 
indispensable  as  for  any  pursuit  or  profession;  and  the  time,  it  is  believed,  is  not 
yen'  distant  when  intelligent  parents  would  think  it  no  less  absurd  to  place  their 
children  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction,  than  to  employ  a  sui^on  who  has  never  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  human  anatomy." 

Mr.  Cyrus  McNeely,  of  Hopedale,  Harrison  county,  has  donated  buildines  admi- 
rably adapted  for  school  purposes,  and  thus  occupied  hitherto,  to  the  endowment 
of  iJormal  Schools.  The  gilt  includes  spacious  and  beautifUI  grounds ;  has  been 
appraised  at  $11,600.  but  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation shall  raise  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000.  An  effort  is  now  making  to 
comply  with  this  condition;  and  no  worthier  object  for  the  aid  of  the  State  is  likely 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  McNeely  Normal  School  was  organized  by  the  election  of  eleven  trustees, 
who  have  appointed  Cyrus  McNeely,  President,  Asa  D.  Lord,  Secretary,  and 
George  K.  Jenkins,  Treasurer.  The  regular  course  will  occupy  two  years,  to 
enter  upon  which,  with  profit,  the  students  should  already  be  familiar  with  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  schools. 

A  similar  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  at  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  under 
the  designation  of  the  "  Southwestern  State  Normal  School.*'  Mr.  Alfred  Hol- 
brook,  with  five  assistants,  are  announced  as  teachers.  The  organization  resulted 
from  a  general  concert  of  action  among  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  is  auxiliary  to  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association— a  very  favorable  loca- 
tion, and  commodious  buildings  have  been  already  siecnred— the  first  session  has 
elapsed  with  seventy  pupils  in  attendance,  and  all  the  indications  of  future  useful- 
ness are  very  satisfactory.  The  terms  are  so  arranged  that  while  some  young 
persons  can  pursue  a  regular  course  of  training,  study  and  practice  in  an  expen- 
mental  school,  others,  already  engaged  as  teachers,  can,  during  the  interims  of 
their  ewn  schools,  attend  a  session  of  eleven  weeks,  more  or  less,  without  interfer- 
ing with  those  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study  the  latter  being  not  unlike  what 
is  prescribed  at  the  McNeely  Institution. 

TsAGHBRa*  Imstitutbs.  The  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  properly  organized 
and  well  managed  Teachers'  Institutes,  no  longer  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 
For  sixteen  years  their  utility  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  This  indispensable 
agency  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  originated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and  the  first  body  of  teachers  was  assembled  tor  the  purpose  of  being  taught  how 
to  teach,  in  Hartford,  in  18S9|  at  the  instance  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Heory 
Barnard,  one  of  the  distinguished  pioneers  of  educational  reform  in  this  country. 
Very  soon  thereafter,  it  was  introduced  into  all  the  New  England  States,  and  has 
now  found  its  way  into  every  State  which  ei^oys  the  priceless  privilege  and  bless- 
ing of  a  good  system  of  public  instruction.  This  instrumentahty  has  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  not  only  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  import- 
ance of  education,  and  of  difiusing  among  them  correct  and  enlarged  views  on  the 
subject,  but  in  bringinf|[  the  teachers  together;  awakening  in  them  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibilities  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged;  giving  them 
much  vtduable  information  in  regard  to  the  best  means  and  ^aus  of  organizing, 
instructing,  and  disciplining  their  schools;  exciting  in  their  minds  greater  zeal  for 
their  unportant  vocation ;  m  short,  unparting  to  them  that  which  is  the  paramount 
and  pressing  want  of  our  common  school  system — tke  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
These  mstitntes  are  capable,  if  rightly  managed,  of  being  rendered  instruments  of 
great  power  and  efficiency :  and  they  should,  therefore,  receive  at  the  hands  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  ana  the  people  at  large,  that  encouragement  and  support 
which  their  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  system,  demands.  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  provision,  Teachers*  Institutes  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  State  Teachers'  Associations,  and  other  voluntary  efforts,  originally 
put  forth  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  Lord,  Pres.  L.  Andrews  and  others.  According  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Agent  of  the  AssociaUcMi  for  1858,  thirty-eight  Institutes  were  held 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8788  teachers.  Mr.  Barney  recommends  that  '*  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  annually  ooUeoted  for  school  purposes  be  applied  to 
the  encooragement  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  or  Nortnal  Classes.*' 
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CoMPBTKTT  Vismiro  AoBirre  ahd  Lectvrers.  To  three  important  instm- 
xnentaHties  for  the  advancement  of  public  education,  namely,  Visitine  Agents, 
Teachers*  Institutes .  and  Normal  Schools,  is  Massachusetts  great!  j  indebted  for 
tlie  present  proud  elevation  of  the  character  of  her  public  schools.  And  equally  is 
Ohio  indebted  to  the  eminently  efficient  services  rendered  by  Lorin  Andrews,  Esq., 
now  President  of  Gambler  College,  and  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  while  acting  as  the 
Agents  of  the  "  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.'*  Wherever  they  went,  whether 
into  the  schools,  before  Teachers*  Institutes,  educational  assemblies,  new  life  and 
vigor  were  infosed  into  our  educational  system.  The  cause  of  popular  education 
rose  in  public  estimation,  teachers  were  rendered  more  competent  to  instruct  and 
more  powerful  to  influence,  and  those  methods  of  imparting  mstruction  and  secur- 
ing good  discipline,  which  the  most  enlightened  and  experienced  teachers  had 
found  by  actual  practice,  to  be  most  successful,  were  more  widely  disseminated. 
Valuable  suggestions  were  made  respecting  the  art  of  teaching  and  conducting 
schools,  the  structure  of  school-houses,  the  union  of  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
grading  the  schools,  the  classification  of  scholars,  and  the  most  successful  means 
for  elevating  the  profession  of  teachers. 

It  is  a  high  and  a  well  deserved  compliment  to  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  that,  at 
their  own  expense,  they  so  long  sustained  in  this  important  sphere  of  operation, 
two  gentlemen  of  great  practical  experience  and  untinng  zeal.  The  effect  of  such 
efforts  in  the  noble  cause  of  public  education,  will  long  be  felt  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  entire  State.  The  result  of  such  labors  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
union  and  gnided  schools  which  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  State,  in  the  improved  methods  of  organizing  and  instructing  schools,  and  in 
the  deep  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  these  educational  improve- 
ments. With  such  efforts,  such  zeal,  and  such  persevering  endeavors  to  incorpo- 
rate into  our  school  system,  whatever  long  experience  and  careful  observation  has 
demonstrated  to  be  of  practical  utility,  Gnio  is  destined  to  excel  in  learning  and 
true  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  her  physical  greatness  and  prosperity. 

School  Supervision.  An  intell'^ent  and  ef&cient  system  of  school  supervis- 
ion should  be  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
common  schools.  Let  such  a  system  be  established  and  it  will  work  a  cure  of 
nearly  every  unsoimdness  which  now  impairs  and  cripples  the  efficiency  of  so 
many  of  the  schools  in  the  State;  for  it  is  one  of  those  vitalizing  elements  in  a 
school  system,  which  is  capable  of  eradicating  from  it  a  thousand  defects  and«evils. 
If  school  visitors,  school  officers,  and  parents  would  faithfully  and  intelligently 
dischar^  their  duty  in  this  regard;  ir  they  would  prescribe  suitable  rules  ana 
regulations  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  under  their  supervis* 
ion.  fix  upon  a  proper  course  of  study,  select  a  good  series  of  text-booiiLs.  report 
unraithful  and  incompetent  teachers,  carefully  observe  the  plans  and  metnods  of 
instruction  adopted  in  the  schools,  impart  proper  advice  ana  directions,  inculcate 
in  the  scholars  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  suliordination  to  authoritv,  and  an  earnest 
love  of  study,  encourage  and  stimulate  parents  to  visit  their  schools  and  co-operate 
with  the  teachers — if  school  visitors  and  the  friends  of  popular  education  would 
faithfully  do  these  things,  a  new  and  important  era  in  school  reform  and  improve- 
ment would  at  once  be  ushered  !n. 

In  this  State,  a  competent  superintendent  for  each  judicial  district,  would,  for 
the  present,  answer  the  purpose  full  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  one  for  each  county. 

Course  of  Study.  Township  boards  of  education  are  empowered  "  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  several  schools  under  tlieir  contix>l.'* 
This  duty  is  much  more  important  than  is  generally  8uppose<l;  for,  upon  its 
prompt  and  judicious  performance,  the  progress  of  tlie  scholars,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  schools  most  materially  depend.  A  course  of  study  and  of  oral 
exercises,  adapted  to  the  ages,  capacities^  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  each 
grade  or  class,  would  essentially  aid  in  giving  steadiness  and  efficiency  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  school;  assist  the  teacher  in  systematizing  his  business,  and 
economizing  his  labors;  encourage  a  hope  of  promotion  in  the  pupils,  by  enabling 
them  to  see  at  once  what  amount  of  work  they  must  perform  in  order  to  be  a<^ 
vanced  to  a  higher  class  or  grade.  * 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  then,  that  no  board  of  education  will  allow  another  year  to 
elapse  without  attending  to  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  By  conferring  with  the  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
in  their  respective  counties,  by  taking  the  advice  of  their  county  examiners,  and 
other  enligntened  friends  of  education,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon 
a  proper  course  of  study  for  the  schools  in  their  respective  townships. 

Text-Books.  No  evil  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools 
calls  more  imperatively  for  immediate  correction,  than  the  great  variety  and  fre- 
quent change  of  text-books. 
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Among  these  diaadTiiDtaffes  are  the  followinZf  viz: 

1.  It  tends  to  multiply  the  labors  of  the  teacher  by  compelling  him  to  divide  his 
pupils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
school ;  for  at  each  change  some  of  the  former  books  will  still  remain. 

2.  It  shortens  tiie  recitations  of  each  class,  and  thns  prevents  that  careful  and 
deliberate  hearing  of  recitations,  which  is  faidispensable  to  thorough  scholarship 
and  proper  mental  discipline. 

8.  It  prevents  the  teacher  from  making  that  due  preparation  for  each  class  and 
each  recitation,  which  is  necessary  to  excite  in  his  oMm  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
his  scholars  a  lively  Interest  in  the  study.  Even  an  experienced  teacher  cannot 
use  a  new  work  with  the  same  advantage  that  he  could  the  one  with  which  he 
had  long  been  familiar. 

4.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  large  classes,  and  the  stimulating  effect  whieh 
such  classes  always  have  upon  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

5.  It  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the  scholars  much  longer  on  each  subject  of 
study  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  thus  abates  tlieir  interest  in  It,  and 
induces  manv  to  abandon  the  study  entirely. 

6.  It  subjects  parents  to  a  needless  expense,  tends  to  brtn^  our  whole  school 
system  into  disfavor,  and  uselessly  consumes  much  valuable  time. 

*  7.  Where  IxMirds  of  education  nezlect  tx>  adopt  for  the  schools  under  their  super- 
vision, a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  the  matter  is  too  often  subiect  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  teachers ;  and  the  teachers,  especiallv  in  the  country  scnools,  being  fre- 
quently changed,  and  it  being  the  interest  or  each  new  teacher  to  introduce  such 
books  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  the  schools  soon  become  filled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  books  on  each  subject  of  study,  the  number  of  classes  becomes  too 
great  Tor  tliorough  instruction,  and  the  pupils,  in  many  instances,  continue  station- 
ary from  year  to  year. 

8.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  education,  not  only  by  increasing  the  expense  for  text* 
books,  but  also  by  protracting  the  period  required  to  make  the  scholar  master  of 
a  study.  It  holds  out  a  continual  and  direct  invitation  to  book-makers,  publish- 
ers and  agents,  to  be  constantly  pressing  teachers  and  school  officers  for  new 
changes,  and  thus  tends  to  perpetuate  and  extend  these  various  evils. 

The  prompt  removal  of  these  injurious  consequences  is,  we  repeat  it,  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  boards  of  education.  And  to  this  end  they  should  determine  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day,  what  text-book  shall  be  used  in  each  study,  and  how  long 
it  shall  continue  to  be  used  in  the  ^hools  of  their  respective  townships. 

NoR-ATTBHDAHCB  AT  SCHOOL.  It  is  obvious  that  Something  ought  to  be  done 
to  secure  the  education  of  those  whose  parents,  either  from  defective  education  in 
themselves,  or  fVt>m  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  great 
privileges  which  our  public  schools  offer,  or  from  the  selfishness  which  is  encour^ 
aged  by  finding  profitable  emplo]innent  for  their  children,  do  not  avail  themselves 


of  the  means  offered  by  the  State  to  secure  n  proper  education  for  their  children. 

To  induce  the  people  to  act  as  becomes  their  duty  and  true  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, several  distinguished  friends  of  education,  including  several  State  Superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction.,  have  recommended  that  the  State  school  funds  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  connties,  townships  and  school  districts,  not  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age,  but  according  to  the  average  yearly  attend- 
ance of  scholars  In  the  several  common  schools;  thns  making  it  the  interest,  as  it 
is  the  duty,  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  district  to  urge  the  constant  and  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  all  the  children  residing  therein.  While  we  have  among 
us  so  many  children  of  foreign  parents,  recently  arrived  in  our  country,  or  speak- 
ing a  different  langua^  from  our  own,  or  engaged  in  our  manufactories  and  on 
our  public  works,  and  while  we  have  among  us  so  many  parents  who  are  too  in- 
diffarent,  or  too  reckless,  or  too  poor  to  send  their  children  to  school,  all  who  are 
'charged  by  the  State  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  our  common  schools,  and  all 
who  reel  that  as  individuals  thev  owe  something  to  their  country  and  the  world, 
should  see  to  it  that  these  chudreu  are  trained  up  for  intelligence,  virtue  ana 
future  usefulness.  They  are  destined  to  be  our  fellow-citizens^  perhaps  our 
judges  and  rulers,  and  therefore  every  dictate  of  enlightened  patnotism  and  hu- 
manity demands  that  we  should  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  put  them  in  a  way 
to  become  intelligent  and  upright  members  of  society. 

iRREOULARrrr  of  Attemdamck.  The  annual  school  reports  from  county 
auditors  disclose  the  fact  that  the  average  yearly  attendance  or  the  scholars  in  our 
common  schools  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  number  enrolled  or  belong- 
ing to  the  schools. 

Hence  it  is  easy  te  see  that,  in  consequence  of  irre^lar  attendance,  not  only 
one-third  of  all  the  school  fluids  annually  raised  and  distributed  for  the  pavment 
of  teachers,  is  lost,  actually  thrown  away,  but  one-third  part  of  the  time  aAowed 
lor  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  is  also  lost    To  the  ao- 
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count  then  of  irregalarity  of  attendance,  the  annual  loes  of  half  a  million  of  doQars 
mar  be  jiutly^  charged. 

But  this  most  lamentable  waste  of  money  is  but  an  atom  in  the  scale,  when 
weighed  against  neglected  opportunities,  misspent  time,  and  the  formation  of  evil 
habits. 

Let  it  also  be  impressed,  again  and  again,  upon  teachers,  parents,  school  officers, 
and  the  friends  of  education  generally,  that  the  loss  of  only  so  many  days  of  men- 
tal culture,  as  the  pupil  may  be  away  from  his  school,  constitutes  but  a  tithe  of 
his  real  loss.  The  absence  of  a  day  severs  an  important  link  from  the  chain  with 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  subject  of  study  are  connected  together,  and  thereby 
ereaUy  enhances  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  subsequent  lesson.  Besides,  on 
his  return  to  school  after  an  absence  of  a  day  or  two,  his  mterest  in  his  studies  will 
be  materially  abated,  making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  his  mind  being  pre  occupied  by  the  events  and  scenes 
which  arrested  his  attention  and  interested  his  feelings  while  absent  from  schooL 
Mental  philosophers  tell  us  that  the  memory  depends  upon  attention,  and  attention 
upon  the  interest  which  we  take  in  what  is  presented  for  our  contemplation. 
Whatever,  then,  tends  to  abate  this  interest,  impairs  attention,  and,  of  course,  under 


ii 


character 

„  .and 

hence  discouragement  and  listlessuess  steal  graduallv  upon  him,  until  ultimately 
he  falls  out  of  his  class,  and  perhaps  leaves  the  school  in  disgust. 

Nor  is  this  the  extent  of  tlie  evil ;  whenever  any  scholar  unnecessarily  absents 
himself  from  the  school,  or  is  unnecessarily  detained  by  his  parents,  not  onlv  is  so 
much  of  his  time  lost,  so  much  of  the  school  money  lost,  so  much  that  is  valuable 
in  mental  discipline  lost,  and  so  much  of  his  desire  for  learning  and  his  ability  to 
acquire  it  impaired,  but  the  whole  scho<il  suffers. 

Its  arrangements  are  disturbed,  the  progress  oi  its  classes  are  delayed,  the  punc- 
tual scholar  is  obliged  to  wait  for  his  laggard  classmate,  and  the  teacher^s  patience 
is  severely  tried. 

Frequent  absence  from  school  for  insufficient  reasons,  are  very  prejudicial  to  the 
pupil  m  another  respect  The^  tend  to  form  in  him  a  habit  which  may  cling  to 
nim  through  life,  and  seriouslv  iivjure  his  character  as  a  man  of  business,  and  sub- 

t'ect  him  to  mortifications  and  losses,  which  a  habit  of  punctuality  formed  in  early 
ife,  would  have  enabled  hun  to  avoid.  Therais  no  trifling  fault  which  produces 
more  inconvenience  to  society  than  a  want  of  promptitude  in  attending  to  ever^ 
duty  at  the  proper  time.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  forming  at  school  a  habit 
of  rigid  punctuality.  Parents  should  duly  consider  this  matter,  and  never  detain 
their  children  from  school  upon  slight  grounds,  and  for  trifling  purposes;  indiffer- 
ence to  this  subject  on  their  part,  encourages  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  child; 
that  irregularity  begets  an  inclination  to  play  the  truant;  ana  truancy  begets 
falsehood,  and  then  the  moral  character  of  the  child  receives  a  shock  from  which 
it  may  never  recover. 

Absenteeism  is,  then,  one  of  the  worst  evils  under  which  our  schools  labor. 
From  a  good  school  it  takes  away  its  ^t  influence,  and  a  poor  one  it  rendezs 
worse  than  worthless. 

Qlobes,  Maps,  akd  other  Illustrated  Apparatus.  Durine  the  last  fifteen 
months,  there  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Auditors  of  the  severafcounties  in  the 
StatCj  for  distribution  to  the  Common,  Union  and  High  Schools,  91  orrerUtt  889 
UUurtarUj  6,b05  five-inch  terrettriai  ffloba^  5,182  hemiqfher^  globu.  948  mmerol 
framtty  and  1,140  geometricai  ioUd$,  Ouilint  mapt^  and  ckemicdl  and  philoaophical 
apparatu$f  to  the  value  of  $1,636.60,  have  also  been  forwarded.  The  cost  of  all  the 
apparatus  which  has  been  thus  distributed,  was  $16,804.49.  Most  of  this  appara- 
tus is  denominated  Holbrookes  Common  School  Apparatus,  manufactured  by  the 
Holbrook  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  F.  C.  firownell,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
Agent. 

School  District  Libraries.  During  the  years  1864  and  1865,  the  number 
of  volumes  distributed  amounted  to  258,926,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  was 
$160,787.08. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  axiom  with  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced 
educationists,  that  a  good  library  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  a  good  scnool,  as  a 
good  school-house  and  a  good  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  now  regarded,  in  many  places, 
as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  teacher,  to  encourage  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, bv  calling  their  attention,  at  stated  periods,  to  the  interesting  incidents  and 
▼aluaole  information  contained  in  particular  works,  and  by  assigning  to  them,  as 
themes  or  topics  for  their  essays  or  compositions,  important  facts  and  events 
described  in  the  volumes  of  the  library. 

It  it  an  essential  part  of  education  to  render  accessible  to  the  young  a  ohoice 
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collectioQ  of  bookft,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  in  them  such  a  ffenuine  and 
passionate  love  of  reading  as  will  abide  with  them  through  life,  and  be  held  fist 
under  every  change  of  fortune.  Hence  it  is  that  so  manj  of  our  most  successful 
teachers  are  reluctant  to  engage  in  schools  where  the  pupils  can  not  .have  access  to 
good  libraries;  for  thej  know  that  a  love  of  reading  begets  a  love  of  study,  and  is 
ever  prompting  to  higher  attainments,  nobler  aspirations,  and  more  rational  enjoy- 
ments, iience  it  is  that  those  who  are  solicitous  to  train  up  the  rising  generation 
for  virtue,  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness,  are  the  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries.  Hence  it  is  that  men  of  experience  and  ob> 
servation  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  noerest  rudiments  of  educatioo,  if 
associated  with  a  nrm  habit  and  a  hearty  love  of  reading,  would  prove  a  better 
safeguard  for  the  young,  as  they  embark  in  the  rough  conflicts  of  lire,  than  a  colle- 
ffiate  course,  without  the  habit  or  love  of  reading.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  en 
ughtened,  modem,  American  idea,  seeks  to  embrace  in  our  educational  system, 
not  only  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  school  instniction,  but  also  to  intro> 
duoe  into  every  neighboriiood  entertaining  and  instructive  books,  and  excite  a 
ta«te  for  reading^  them. 

District  libraries,  containing  the  biographies  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  human  race—the  inventors  of  the  press,  the  steam-engine  and  the 
telegraph,  the  spinnin^jenny  and  the  cotton-gin^-eminent  statesmen  and  profound 
jurists,  distinguished  moralists,  chemists  and  philosophers  ^-district  libraries  con- 
ttdning  traveu  and  discoveries  in  foreign  lands,  inventions  fbr  securing  convenience 
and  comfort  to  li<e-~improved  methods  in  farming  and  manufactures,  and  new 
modes  of  rendering  the  powers  of  the  material  world  available  to  the  use  of  man; 
such  libraries  can  not  but  do  most  valuable  service  in  calHng  out  the  talent  of  any 
community,  and  giving  it  power  and  direction.  God  has  not  withheld  genius 
teom  any  class  of  society,  and  has  ever  bestowed  it  abimdantly  upon  the  middllnff 
and  poorer  classes.  The  true  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  not  mainly  in  broad  ana 
fertile  lands  and  mines  of  ore,  but  in  its  mental  and  moral  power.  Intellect 
spreads  the  barren  soil  with  waving  grain ;  the  want  of  it  would  render  Eden  a 
garden  of  weeds.  The  true  means  of  advancing  onr  prosperity  are  coincident 
with  those  of  developing  our  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  That  libraries,  thickly 
sown  as  our  towns  and  villages  over  tlie  land,  would  be  eminent  agents  for  this 
object,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  Every  rich  man  provides  a  library^  that 
the  minds  of  his  sons  and  daughters  may  feed  upon  it,  ana  grow  strong.  District 
libraries  are  this  same  mental  food  placed  in  tne  public  market,  so  that  all  the 
huncry  may  go  and  eat.  How  small  the  expense  which  thus  secures  to  all  one  of 
the  highest  blessings.  What  fanner  or  mechanic  can  say  that  his  humble  roof 
does  not  shelter  as  much  of  mind  as  God  ever  gave  to  Newton,  or  Webster,  or 
Jefierson,  or  Fulton,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Morse,  or  Arkwright;  or  can  say  that  the 
highest  examples  of  human  development,  and  human  achievement,  set  before 
them  in  the  volumes  of  a  district  library,  would  not  incite  his  children  to  be  and 
do  likewise?  And  if  these  libraries  sliould  be  the  means  of  calling  out  one  such 
name,  how  ample  the  reward  every  citixen  would  reap  for  his  slender  eontribntioD 
to  eatoblish  them. 

These  libraries  will  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  in  another  regurd. 
They  will  invite  the  jrouth  of  our  State  to  form  a  taste  for  reading  at  almost  the 
only  period  of  life  when  a  taste  for  rending  can  be  formed.  It  is  a  cheering  trutb 
that  the  treasures  of  youth  are  the  stores  of  age.  Old  men  inform  us  that  when 
the  eye  has  become  dim,  and  the  ear  dull,  and  the  memory  feeble,  and  manhood 
almost  a  blank,  the  mind  leaps  the  gulf  of  its  palmy  years,  and  dwells  with  unut- 
terable peace  upon  the  delights  and  impressions  of  early  youth.  The  books  they 
then  read,  and  the  scenes  amid  which  they  then  studied,  form  no  smaU  share  of 
their  capital  for  happiness ;— the  great  and  good  of  other  ages  and  climes  with 
whom,  m  their  eariy  reading,  they  became  acquainted,  kindly  come  to  visit  them 
as  they  hasten  to  the  grave,  cheer  them  in  the  advancing  gkxwn,  and  receive  themi 
to  the' light  beyond. 

Another  benefit  springing  from  these  libraries,  will  be  their  inAienee  upon  the* 
public  monils.  Never,  since  the  first  press  was  started,  has  there  been  disgorged 
upon  the  whole  community  such  a  multitudinous  mass  of  corrupting' litemturs  as 
now.  Upon  every  blooming  virtne  of  the  human  heart,  upon  every  manly  aspuii-' 
tlon,  this  deadly  plague  has  descended,  like  the  locusts  upou  thephuns  of  Egypt. 
What  hamlet  has  not  this  yellow,  livid  trash  reached?  Like  the  dram  by  the: 
abandoned  inebriate,  this  baleful  hterature  is  sought  for  bgr  our  youth  with  impa- 


tient eagerness,  and  devoured  with  hnsty  voracity.    Good  sshool  libraries,  wop^ 
'y  selected,  would  greatly  counteract  this  tendency  f  and,  by  sapplviacp  a  whole- 
Be  aliment,  substitute  strength  for  imbecility  and  idrtuB'for  libertmism.    They 


will  impart  additk>nal  interest  to  the  scenes  of  yontkfal  study—relieviag  the  joy^ 
loss  elements  of  the  exact  sciences— anbending  the  mind.  ov«r  that  whioDiis'plenfi^ 
ii^  i»  wM  asinstruetiira^-eneonraghig  the  pnpil  tstsagarditha'safaoal  iBom.and  its. 
How  T.-lVsa.  H  Nee  8.1—35. 
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pnrsnits  aa  sure  passport  to  distinction,  and  an  important  means  of  laving  a  proper 
foundation  for  futnre  usefulness  and  honor,  and  tnus  rendering  all  the  appnances 
for  developing  mind  a  harmonious  whole.  These  libraries  will  most  materiallv 
increase  tne  efficiency,  elevate  the  character,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  whole 
common  school  system.  Thev  will  greatly  assist  in  drawing  out  and  developing, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  the  talent  of  the  State.  They  will  tend  directly  to  increase  in- 
telligent reading  in  onr  schools  by  waking  up  mind,  giving  to  the  pupils  higher 
and  wider  ranges  of  thought,  making  them  better  acauamted  with  tne  beauty, 
power  and  expressiveness  of  onr  noble  lanrunge,  and  tnus  enabling  them  to  read 
with  more  interest^  ease  and  effect.  These  libraries,  containing  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  causes  of  their  prosperitv  or  adversity,  their  eminence 
or  degradation,  their  happiness  or  misery,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  useftd 
knowledge,  distributing  among  the  people  a  liberal  rand  of  valuable  informatioui 
which  wnl  be  to  them  an  ever-springing  source  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness. 

Gradation  op  Schools.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  within  the  last 
two  vears,  graded  or  union  schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  towns  and  villages  of  this  State,  and  that  most  of  them  are  now  in  vigors 
ous  and  successful  operation. 

The  great  advantages  possessed  by  these  schools  over  tho^e  established  oa  the 
plan  of  the  independent  district  system  have  been  so  fully  tested  by  experienoa 
wherever  the  trial  has  been  fully  and  fairly  made,  and  were  so  fully  set  forth  in  a 
former  report,  that  any  farther  tiiscassion  of  the  subject  at  tliis  time  can  hardly  be 
deemed  necessary. 

1.  More  commodious  school-houses,  more  eligible  sites,  and  more  ample  play- 
grounds. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers,  and  increased 
facilities  for  procuring  teachers  of  a  higher  order  of  education  and  greater  expe- 
rience. 

8.  The  introduction  of  a  more  judicious  and  systematic  course  of  study,  better 
text-books,  and  a  less  frequent  change  of  them,  and  better  methods  of  instractioii 
and  discipline. 

4.  Increased  facilities  for  procuring  and  using  to  a  much  greater  extent,  bbemi- 
cal  and  philosophical  apparatus,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  and  all  other  useful 
articles  for  visible  illustrations. 

6.  Increased  facilities  for  employing  a  competent  superintendent  to  take  the 
general  management  of  the  school,'to  enlighten  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
teachers  upon  the  various  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  conducting  school 
exercises,  arranging  classes,  and  managing  cases  of  discipline. 

6.  Longer  school  sessions  or  terms,  and  greater  uniformity  in  the  general  plan 
and  operations  of  the  school,  and  the  consequent  greater  progress  of  the  pupils 
from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year. 

7.  Greater  facilities  for  dividing  the  school  into  suitable  d(fpartments,  and  for 
forming  larger  classes,  but  fewer  m  number,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  davole 
more  time  to  each  class,  and  impart  to  each  scholar  more  systematic  and  efficient 
instruction. 

8.  Greater  facilities  fhr  arranging  the  departments  and  classes  according  to  the 
ages  and  attainments  of  the  scholars,  and  for  adapting,  with  skill  and  precision,  the 
discipline  of  the  school  to  the  wants  and  capadities  of  those  of  any  particular  age. 

9.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  a  large  class  alwavs  creates  in  every 
member  of  it,  not  only  during  recitation,  but  also  during  the  hours  of  study,  by 
constantly  reminding  each  scholar  that  many  besides  himself  are  engaged  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  same  lesson,  and  that  he  must  soon  appear  in  their  presence 
and  measure  himself,  intellectually,  with  them. 

10.  The  greater  ease  with  whicn  order  ano  decorum  are  maintained,  resulting 
not  so  much  fh>m  the  superior  facilities  for  grading  and  classifying  the  sehohuis  ss 
from  the  smaller  number  of  classes  which  each  teache.  is  reqiured  to  hear,  and 
the  consequent  shorter  intervals  at  which  the  periods  of  study  and  recitation  will 
alternate,  thus  keeping  all  the  scholars  constantly  occupied. 

11.  The  greater  ease  with  which  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  can  be  kept  in 
sympathy  with  the  subject  of  study  and  with'  eacfh  other,  and  the  consequent 
greater  interest  which  they  will  take  in  the  recitation,  and  with  which  they  will 
attend  to  every  new  illustiution  or  exposition  of  the  subiect. 

12.  Increased  facilities  for  forming  in  the  pupils  habits  of  dilieence,  and  for 
securing  a  high  degree  of  mental  discipline,  resultiii^  from  the  stea<]^  and  unifonn 
progress  with  which  the;r  move  on  from  class  to  class,  and  from  grade  to  nade, 
thus  training  them  habitually  to  reeulor  duty  and  imparting  to  Uieir  minds  the 
habit  and  the  power  of  doin^  everything  at  its  proper  time,  of  acting  systemati 
callv,  and  thinking  consecutively. 

18.  The  greater  opportunity  offered  to  each  teacher  for  daily  and  systematic 
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prepanUion  oo  the  dUferent  lesions,  resultini^  from  the  leas  number  of  subjects 
Tvhich  he  is  required  to  teach,  and  thus  enabhng  him  to  study  the  condition  and 
wants  of  each  clnss,  and  to  enter  upon  the  tasic  of  instruction  not  only  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  but  with  ardor  ana  enthusiasm. 

14.  The  facilities  for  employing  a  much  larger  number  of  female  teachers, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  and  thus  securing  to  young  children  that  peculiar 
influence  and  culture  which  females  are  so  well  qualified  to  impart. 

16.  The  superior  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  or  study,  for  hearing 
recitations  and  conducting  all  other  school  exercises,  resulting  from*  the  fact  that 
the  ages,  attainments  and  studies  of  the  scholars  occupying  any  particular  room 
or  department  ar»nearly  the  same,  and  hence  their  exercises  are  never  interrupted 
or  their  minds  diverted  from  their  studies,  by  the  introduction  of  business  in  which 
they  have  no  part  or  interest. 

1*6.  The  incentives  to  greater  diligence  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  arising 
from  the  steady  influence  exerted  upon  the  pupils  by  the  sure  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, beholding  as  they  do,  the  moment  they  enter  a  graded  scnool,  an  nnoroken 
series  of  promotions  before  them,  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary,  to  tlie  most 
advancea  class  in  the  high  school. 

17.  The  new  system  furnishes  increased  facilities  fbr  economizing  time  and 
labor.  Regarding  what  it  accomplishes,  a  graded  school  possesses  great  advan- 
tages over  a  mixed  school.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  a  full  and  fair  exhibition  of 
the  practical  workings  of  both  systems,  will  deny  that  in  the  former  a  teacher  can 
instruct  fortv  or  fifty  pupils  more  easily  and  more  efficiently  than  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  latter. 

Let  the  new  system,  crowned  with  a  High  School, or  a  High  School  department, 
fln#  its  way  into  every  neighborhood  where  the  population  is  compact  enough  vo 
admit  of  it,  and  let  every  township  establish  at  least  one  High  School  as  soon  as 
the  condition  and  number  of  the  population  will  warrant  it,  and  a  generation  will 
not  pass  Iteforo  we  shall  have  laid  open  to  the  world  a  vast  increase  of  intellectual 
strength  and  energy.  Then,  indeed,  will  wisdom  and  knowledge  be  the  stability 
of  the  times. 

Th^ecret  of  the  grent  snccess  which  has  so  generally  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  grade<I  schools,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  tliat  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  each  class  and  department  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  so  exact  and  the 
time  actually  rcquirea,  with  cflUcient  instruction,  to  advance  a  class  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade,  so  deflnite,  that  the  teacher  may  justly^  be  held  accountable  for 
failing  to  accomplish,  within  the  time  limited,  the  required  work.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  such  schools  both  teachers  and  scholare  take  such  a  warm  and  deep  inter- 
est in  their  work,  and  labor  with  such  indefatigable  perseverance.  The  constant 
hope  of  promotion,  and  the  certainty  of  it  when  deserved,  urges  with  a  strong 
stimulus,  the  pupils  to  unremitting'diligence;  and  the  teachers  are  aroused  to 
greater  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  knowing  that  their  skill 
and  faithfulness  will  be  made  manifest  m  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  whom 
they  send  to  the  higlier  departments  of  the  school,  and  by  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  imparting  those  qualifications.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  such  marked  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency,  valne,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  instruction  imparted 
iu  these  schools,  as  compared  with  what  is  exhibited  in  mixed  schools. 

PuBLio  HioH  ScnooL.  The  facilitr  afibrded  for  engrafting  upon  the  new 
system  a  High  School,  or  High  School  bepartment,  furnishes  one  or  the  strongest 
reasons  for  preferring  it  to  the  old  system. 

1.  That  tne  High  School  or  High  School  Department,  as  a  component  part  of  a 
Common  School  system  is  worth  more  to  the  schools  of  lower  grade  than  all  it 
costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual  pupils. 

2.  That  admission  to  the  High  school  is  reganied  as  a  most  desirable  promotion, 
operating  as  a  powerful  and  Abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  upon  all  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  scnools,  oeing  regarded  by  them  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevenng  exertion. 

8.  That  it  arouses  the  dull,  stimulates  the  indolent,  and  encourages  the  studious, 
by  holding  out  to  them  the  strongest  of  all  honorable  incentives  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  uprightness  in  conduct;  the  assurance  that  if  they  effectufUly  and 
faithfully  improve  the  advantages  offered  in  the  lower  departments,  they  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of 
leaminj^. 

4b  That  it  reacts  most  happily  upon  the  younger  schools,  by  constantly  present- 
ing to  Uiem  an  example  for  imitation,  and  an  object  of  hope  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion.    . 

6.  That  it  strengthens,  energizes  and  adorns  the  whole  common  school  system, 
inducing  a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness,  a  better  attendance,  and  more  exem- 
plary deportment  in  the  school  below. 

0.  That  it  opens  to  the  poorest  child  an  avenue  by  which  he  can  be  admitted  to 
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the  realm  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  ri^t,  imparting/re6  edacation 
of  a  hi^  order  to  hundreds  of  yonth  whose  peouniarj  means  are  wholly  inade- 
qnate  to  secure  it  in  private  schools. 

7.  By  bringing  together,  into  the  same  school,  children  from  families  of  the  most 
diyerse  circumstances  as  to  wealth,  profession  and  occupation,  it  exerts  a  most 
happY  social  influence,  enabling  the  child  of  poverty  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  to  l^am  that  the  road  to  usefulness,  honor  and  happiness, 
is  alike  open  to  the  meritorious  from  every  class,  and  teaching  the  cliild  or  afllu- 
ence  to  take  his  proper  place  upon  the  true  platform  of  American  society,  and  to 
depend  for  honorable  distinction  upon  the  proper  cnlUvation  and  exercise  of  those 
faculties  and  powers  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  his  humble,  but  equall}' 
talented,  school  companion. 

8.  It  enlai^ges  the  influence,  extends  Uie  advantages,  and  raises  in  public  estima^ 
tion,  the  character  of  the  whole  common  school  system,  giving  thoroughness  and 
expansion  to  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  causmg  the  people  to  take  a  warmer 
and  deeper  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

9.  It  helps  to  raise  up  among  us  a  body  of  well  educated  teachers,  and  to  excite 
among  them  a  salutary  emulation,  by  exhibiting  in  immediate  comparison  their 
aptitude,  zeal  and  skill,  as  evidenced  in  the  preparation  of  the  candidates  they 
furnish  for  the  High  School. 

10.  It  takes  the  children  of  all,  whatever  their  nink,  occupation  or  circumstan- 
ces may  be,  and  sends  them  out  into  life  endowed  with  such  eminent  advantages 
of  education,  and  inspired  with  such  principles  to  guide  them  in  their  future  course 
that  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  day  and  generation,  adorning  their  various  pur- 
suits with  intelligence,  enriching  society  with  their  discoveries,  elevating  and 
equalizing  the  rank  and  respectability  of  their  widely  different  occupations,  making 
industry  nonorable,  and  securing  to  labor  its  proper  dignity. 

11.  An  important  and  essential  mission  of  the  High  Scbool  is  to  evoke  genius, 
discover  and  call  forth  the  latent  talent  of  the  youn^,  to  gather  up  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  even  from  the  abodes  of  obscunty  and  want,  many  a  gem  of 
priceless  value,  to  polish  it,  and  then  set  it  on  high  that  it  may  shed  its  lustre  upon 
the  world. 

Educatiost  of  Cmildbeh  at  Schools  near  home.  The  new  system  affords 
to  parents  the  important  advantage  of  giving  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  without 
sending  them  from  home,  an  education  sufficient  for  any  profession,  business  or 
station  in  life.  It  is  a  senous  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  send  children  far  from 
the  parental  roof,  in  order  to  give  them  a  respectable  English  education ;  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  parental  solicitude  and  admonition,  and  to  expose  them 
to  the  numerous  maladies  which  may  assail  their  health,  and  the  alluring  tempta- 
tions which  may  impair  and  corrupt  their  virtue. 

Deprived  of  the  strong  formative  influence  of  parental  care  and  control  during 
the  period  when  their  cmiracters  are  being  most  rapidly*  molded,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  leave  home  in  early  youth  to  study  m  a  distant  school  often  con- 
tract habits  which  become  a  curse  to  them  throughout  the  entire  period  of  their 
subsequent  lives.  They  are  thrown  among  new  companions.  All  are  young; 
everything  around  them  conspires  to  induce  them  to  abandon  all  proper  restraint, 
and  give  f^ll  license  to  every  impetuous  passion  by  which  vouth  is  swayed.  What 
parent,  that  sends  his  son  to  a  distant  schooL  can  be  assured  that  he  will  not  become 
an  adept  in  every  thing  else  but  science.    His  child  Is  away,  and  in  his  fond  autioi- 

Ktions,  he  never  dreams  that  dice,  and  cards,  drinking,  gaming,  midnight  de- 
uchery,  and  every  species  of  recreation  and  amusement,  frivolous  and  danger- 
ous, occupy  his  time,  instead  of  sober,  industrious  stud^.  The  mild  reproof  of  an 
affectionate  mother,  and  the  calm  aamonltlon  of  a  kmd  father,  can  exeroise  no 
influence  over  his  wayward  coune.  If  the  pupil  possesses  strong  moral  principle 
to  govern  hini.  he  may  pass  safely  through  the  ordeal;  if  not.  the  stolen  sweets  of 
his  student  life  must  inevitably  become  the  bitterness  of  gall  in  his  future  years. 
The  strong  and  genial  influences  of  home,  with  their  myriad  grasp  upon  the  mind, 
are  thrown  away.  His  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  neighlJors  are  not  there  to  call  the 
blush  of  shame  upon  his  cheek  at  the  very  thought  of  a  disgraceful  deed.  Deeds 
which,  in  his  native  town,  he  would  never  think  of  doing,  and  which,  if  done 
tliere^  would  bring  down  upon  him  the  penalty  of  scorn  and  contempt,  he  can  do 
with  impunity  when  far  away,  and  comparatively  unknown. 

The  plan  of  creating  high  scnools  wherever  the  oircumstaocee  of  the  towns  ren- 
der it  expedient,  avoids  all  these  evils  and  allows  our  youth  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  the  highest  degree  demanded  by  the  masses,  under  the  eye  of  parental 
•upervision. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

AmhmoI  Report  of  Ae  BuperuUendetU  (Andrew  G.  Curtin,  who  is  Secretary  of 
State,)  of  Oomnum  BckooU.    SubmiiUd  Dtc,  81, 1866.    861  pages. 

This  Document  besides  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  usual 
statistical  summaries,  contains  the  reports  of  64  County  Superintendents,  AiU  of 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schoc^.  These 
reports  show  the  practical  working  of  a  gigantic  system  of  common  schools,  in- 
cluding OTer  10,469  schools,  12,000  teachers,  628,000  scholars  and  an  annual 
expenditure,  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  over  $2,000,000.  But  even 
thtee  reports  do  not  show  the  activity  which  now  pervades  the  entire  state; — ^they 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  County  and  State  Assoeia- 
tioDS  of  Teachers,  of  County  Institutes,  of  State  Conventions  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, as  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  SchoolJoumal,  edited  by  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Bnrrowes — ^whose  hand  framed  what  there  was  excellent  in  the  old  system, 
and  who  is  we  suspect  the  main  spring  of  the  great  school  movement  which  is 
going  forward  with  such  large  results,  and  greater  promises,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Stat6  Superintendent  remarks: 

Past  DsPEcra  op  the  Ststsm.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  coAmon  school 
aystem  of  Pennsylvania  had  lost  the  prestige  and  hopes  of  its  earlier'years,  and 
liad  disappointed 'the  expectations  of  its  friends.  Its  railing  energies  and  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  great  objects  of  its  creation,  seemed  to  portend  its  ultimate 
decay,  unless  animated  by  a  thorough  reform  and  an  infusion  of  fresh  vitality. 
The  causes  were  obvious:  radical  defects  in  the  organization  ot  the  system)  and 
want  of  knowledge  and  energy  in  the  administration  of  its  local  details— the  latter 
resulting,  in  most  instances,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  former. 

In  numerous  instances,  and  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  the  tax  duplicate 
was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  collector  as  soon  as  the  warrant  for  the 
share  of  the  district  in  the  State  appropriation  was  received  and  cashed,  and  no 
tax  collected,  no  teachers  employea,  no  schools  opened,  and  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  alanraishing  system  of  public  instruction  by  common 
schools,  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  township  roads  and  highways,  and  other  sim- 
ilar illegal  purposes;  or  what  is  infinitely  worse,  transferred  to  the  pocketo  of  the 
directors  themselves,  as  compensation  for  their  official  services.  Warrants  were 
sometimes  obtained  on  voucoers  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  the  money 
drawn  from  the  treasury  and  applied  to  the  benefit  of  parties  having  no  official 
connection  with  the  schools. 

The  payment  of  larse  fees  to  justices  of  the  peace  for  legal  advice,  and  the 
monopolizing  of  the  school  fond  by  the  directors  in  liberal  contracts  with  them- 
selves to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  (who  were  not  always  faithful  to  their 
covenants,)  present  still  another  phase  of  these  financial  embarrassments,  which, 
while  it  is  humiliating  to  the  intelligence  and  intoffrity  of  our  people  to  expose, 
may  justify  a  passing  notice  in  vindication  of  remedies  adopted  and  the  promotion 
of  otoers  proposed. 

The  selection  of  teachers  from  mere  favoritism,  or  as  relations  of  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or,  in  an  economical  spasm,  of  low  priced  men ;  the  total 
neglect  of  proper  attention  to  the  temperature,  light,  ventilation,^  furniture^  appa- 
ratus, text  DooKs  and  surroundings  of  the  school-room,  produced  in  many  districts 
of  the  State,  schools  that  were  but  a  melancholy  burlesque  on  the  cause  of  popu 
lar  education ;  many  of  them  were  fitter  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  grand- 
juries  than  for  the  uses  of  their  dedication,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  victims  statedly  imprisoned  within  their  walls.  It  is  not  surprising  that  as 
these  abuses  were  bevond  the  reach  of  individual  eflfort,  and  grew,  as  a  conse- 
quence, out  of  the  defects  of  the  system  itself,  all  who  could  afford  it,  carefhlly 
withheld  their  children  from  the  common  schools,  under  an  honest  impression 
that  their  minds^  and  their  health,  and  their  morals,  could  not  be  improved  in  such 
rural  prisons.  In  short,  a  system  of  public  instruction  that  should  oe  in  its  integ- 
rity, tne  pride  and  glory  of  the  O>mmouwealth.  was  rapidly  becoming  a  burthen 
to  her  citizens,  and  a  by-word  and  reproach  within  and  without  her  borders. 

Law  of  1864.  Such  abuses  and  want  of  foree  called  for  legislative  actkm, 
and  led  to  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  the  8th  of  May,  1864.  In  providing 
compensation  for  secretaries  of  boards  of  school  durectors,  and  thus  insuring  the 
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services  of  more  capable  men,  and  faithful  and  true  accounts  of  the  trensactioa  of 
the  business  of  the  Doards — in  requiring  better  security,  and  more  ridd  accounta- 
bility from  treasurers  and  collectors,  and  other  incidental  and  valuable  modiSca- 
tions,  the  law  has  been  found  to  be  hlglily  salutary  and  beneficial. 

But  the  i^eat  leading  feature  which  distinguished  this  enactment,  and  the 
legislature  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Supor- 
iutendeut,  which  supplies  the  nccessarv  agency  in  the  adrainistratidn  of  t&e  school 
law  in  the  district-*,  and  provide«»  the  liopartm'pnt  with  the  knowledge  and  control 
of  its  operations.  Althoughit  is  an  office  of  limited  powers,  it  has  infused  renewed 
lifb  into  the  system,  and  nas  done  more  substantial  benefit,  in  the  short  s|»ace  of 
time  it  has  been  in  existence,  than  any  reform  heretofore  made. 

CouNTr  SuPERi2«TKKDBNCT.  It  has  effected  a  useful  adiustment  of  Uie  biisi- 
nets  operations  of  the  boards  of  directors,  in  correcting  the  deranged  state  of 
their  finances,  and  in  many  instances  in  recovering  money  of  the  schools  over 
looked  or  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  has  elevated  the  profession,  and  established 
more  uniformity  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  in  theory  and 
generally  in  practice;  the  incompetent  and  unworthy  luive  been  rejected,  while 
the  door  has  oeen  0{>ened  wide  for  the  admission  of  the  meritorious  and  oualified, 
and  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  study  and  self- improvement.  It  is  the  great 
medium  of  connection  between  the  department  and  the  schook;  and  while  it  has 
produced  unity  and  harmony  of  action  between  them,  it  has  secured  to  the  system 
power  and  efficiency  hitherto  unuttainable.  It  has  excited  enlightened  and'  zeal- 
ous friends  of  education  who  have  no  official  connection  witli  the  system,  to 
renewed  interest  in  its  success;  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future  are  now  enter- 
tained by  tfiany  who  had  watched  its  uncertain  existence  and  doubtful  usefulness, 
with  fears  of  its  ultimate  decay  and  abandonment. 

The  office  is  opposed  by  many  who  judge  of  every  enterprise  by  the  money  it 
may  cost,  without  regard  to  the  results  anticipated  from  it;  out  by  far  the  fiercest 
opposition  comes  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
at  the  public  expense,  and  who  strike  at  the  vitals  of  the  system  through  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent. 

Great  Waht  or  CoMPBTBirr  Tkachbim.  In  referring  to  the  defects  and 
wants  of  the  system,  the  leading  feature  of  every  report  emanating  from  this 
Department  to' the  Legislature  for  twenty  years,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  well  qualified  teachers.  It  has  been  annually  deplored  as  the  great  want 
of  the  schools,  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress.  To  supply  the  schools  sud- 
denly brouglit  into  existence  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  witn' teachers  qualified 
to  discharge  their  duties,  should  have  been  the  first  step  taken  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system. 

Efforts  op  Teachers  to  Elevate  their  PROFESsioif.  First,  school  dis- 
trict associations  were  formed  for  mutual  improvement.  The  eminent  success  of 
these  soon  created  countv  societies,  and  county  societies  were  elevated  into  the 
importance  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  with  sessions  of  a  week,  exciting  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  friends  of  education  and  the  emulation  of  the  members;  and,  as  the 
consummation  of  this  spirit,  during  the  past  year  in  several  of  the  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  these  institutes  were  followed  by  Normal  establishments  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  holding  their  sessions  one,  two/and  even  three  months. 

Teachers  who  work  assiduously  for  four  or  six  months,  at  the  lowest  wages  for 
which  they  can  be  employed,  should  not  be  required  to  take  from  their  scanty 
earnings  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  tliree  months*  instruction  in  a  Normal 
establishment,  when  they  are  fitting  themselves  for 'the  discharge  of  duties  in 
which  the  people  are  infinitelv  more  interestecf^ian  themselves. 

The  result  of  all  tliese  cruae  eflforts  for  improvemeuts  by  temporary  expedients 
is,  that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  which  the  accom- 
plished teacher  must  possess,  before  our  schools  can  be  expected  to  fill  the  full 
measure  of  their  usefulness.  Every  good  teacher;  every  mtelligent  boanl  of 
directors ;  every  locality,  having  had  the  experience  of  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  from  one  of  the^e  Normal  establishments,  acknowledges  this.  They  see 
tluit  though  much  ha^  been  accomplished,  much  more  remains  to  be  done;  and 
that  no  substitute  for  a  regular  proressional  training,  extending  through  years,  and 
embracing  a  complete  course  of  study  in  all  the  branches  necessary  to  illustrate 
those  directly  taught  in  our  schools,  can  make  the  perfect  teacher. 

State  Normal  Schools.  Normal  institutions  proper  for  the  State,  should 
embrace  two  departments:  one  for  the  improvement  of^ the  present  teachers  of 
our  cdmmon  schools,  who  may  resort  thither  free  of  cost,  for  instruction  and  im- 
provement during  the  recess  of  Uieir  respective  schools.  The  other,  a  regubur 
Normal  department,  into  which  young  persons  shall  be  admitted,  to  pass  through 
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ai«|nilar  coarse  of  professional  training,  for  snoh  a  ntimber  of  years  ae  may  be 
requisite  to  fit  them  for  their  profession.  These  two  departments  can  and  should 
be  embraced  in  the  same  institution.  They  can  be  made  to  co-operate  with  eaeh 
other,  and  hasten  the  great  results  contemplated.  By  the  opening  of  the  first, 
the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improved  m  proressional  skill 
and  efficiency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  succession  of  teachers  who  will 
take  their  places  when  they  retire  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and  who  wiU 
raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  professional  qualifications,  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  age  and  the  country. 

CouMTY  Teaohbrs*  iNSTrroTBS.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  now  established, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  teachers^  and  in  elevating  public 
opinion  in  educational  interests.  They  have  been  sustamed  during  the  past  year 
by  the  personal  eflforts  and  the  severe  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the  County  Super- 
ii^tendents  and  Teachers.  Having  proved  eminently  useful,  they  should  be  estab 
lished  ill  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth;  they  should  be  sustained  by  the 
government  and  assisted  by  appropriations  of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  great  success  of  such  an  experiment  in  the  county  of  Chester,  under  a 
special  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  justifies  and  streogtheus 
tnis  recommendation. 

ScROOL-HousBs.  Under  aathorty  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Burrowes  has 
prepared  a  Taluable  work  on  School  Architecture,  with  drawings  and  estimates, 
which  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  these  edifices  throughout  the  State. 

Statistics.  The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  Tables  m  the  Appen- 
dix, and  does  not  include  the  items  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia— which  would 
greatly  swell  the  aggregates. 

Population  in  1850, 2,311,786 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years  in  1860,    .        .        *       .  688,414 

Number  of  School  Districts,  (Towns,) 1,622 

Number  of  Schools, 10,409 

Number  of  Scholars,           689,024 

Number  of  Teachers, 12,148 

Salaries  per  month,  male,    .       * S22,29 

"              **       female, $14,89 

Amount  of  State  Appropriation, $169,664 

**         Tax  levied,  ibr  Instmotion. $1,864,987 

«*                "*           to  build  school-houses,          ....  $266,198 

"                "           for  fuel,  &c., $110,883 

We  have  read  the  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents  with  great  interest,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  for  1865,  and  1866, 
and  of  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents — and  from  these  sources 
of  information  it  is  evident  that  while  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
numerous  and  vigorous  agencies  are  at  work  to  extend  and  perpetuate  these 
improvements,  there  is  still  evidence  enough  of  small  appropriations;  of  short 
school  terms;  of  school^houses,  old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy;  of  a 
large  amount  of  irregular,  and  non-attendance  of  pupils ;  of  candidates  for  teaching 
without  the  natural  or  acquired  qualifications;  of  good  teachers  teaching  without 
adequate  remuneration  and  without  parental  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and 
spending  nil  their  earnings  In  doing  what  parents  or  the  public  should  do;  of  a 
great  variety  of  text-books  in  the  same  study  with  pupils  of  the  same  attainments 
in  the  same  school;  of  bad  spelling,  indistinct,  and  unintelligible  (to  pupil  and 
hearer)  reading,  of  mechanical  processes  in  aritlimetic,  of  a  mere  mechanical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  of  a  confused  kaleidoscope  glimpse  of  the  places  and 
dates  of  history  and  geography;  of  schools  without  classification,  without  disci- 
pline, without  results  in  the  moral  character  and  high  aims  of  the  pupils;  of 
narrow,  sordid,  apathetic,  belligerent  parents;  of  scheming  politicians  who  would 
pull  down  the  whole  system  to  make  one  round  more  in  the  ladder  of  temporary 
preferment  for  themselves.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
Beport*  we  say: 
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When  the  oommon  school  system  of  PennsvlTania  shall  have  unfolded  its  vast 
powers ;  when  a  corps  of  trained  and  edncatea  teachers  to  supply  all  its  demands 
shall  have  taken  the  field ;  when  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  shall  be  wisely 
selected,  and  the  school-honse  built  on  the  most  approved  model;  when  its  pro- 
tection and  progress  shall  be  the  first  object  of  the  government—then  will  all  its 
mighty  agencies  to  do  good  be  felt;  the  public  mind  refined  and  enlightened; 
laTOr  elevated;  patriotism  purified;  our  republican  form  of  government  fixed  on 
an  immutable  basis,  and  the  people  crowned  with  its  benefits  and  blessings. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Anntuil  Report  of  (he  Qmmiationer  of  PubUc  SckooUf  ,(^heii  Allyn,)  to  (he  Gem- 
ercU  Auemblyy  January,  1866.    254  pages. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  with  the  accompanying  tables  and  reports  of 
the  School  Committees  of  the  several  towns,  throws  a  flood  of  lig^t  on  the 
practical  working  of  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  elementary  Schools  in 
the  United  States.  Rhode  bland  had  a  population  in  1850  of  147,545,  distributed 
throughout  81  towns.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  the  popula- 
tion in  1855,  was  169,818,  with  89,011  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  yean. 
The  folk>wing  are  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  system  for  1855,  so  fkr  aa 
these  can  be  set  forth  in  figures. 

Summary  of  Expenses  ahd  Statistics. 
Amount  of  money  disbursed  by  the  State  to  tlie  several  towns  for  the 

support  of  common  schools, $49,994.17 

Amount  raised  by  the  Towns  by  their  own  votes.  ....  62,564.89 
Amount  received  by  Towns  fhMn  Registry  and  Military  taxes,  .  .  7,928.41 
Amount  received  from  rate  bills  and  district  taxes,  .        .        .         11,721.11 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  fit>m  the  income  of  other  funds,  .        1,991.08 

Amount  expended  on  school-houses,  in  building  or  repairs,  .  .  16,001.56 
Making  the  total,  raised  and  appropriated,  for  Common  Schools  througji- 

out  the  State, $154,614.40 

Amount  expended  for  instruction  alone  in  common  schools,       .        ,    181,675.98 
Amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  deaf  mates  at  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  Hartford, 488.88 

For  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  youth  with  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 

and  Dr.  Browne,  of  Barre, 250.00 

Amount  paid  out  for  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State,         .        .        500.00 

Amount  paid  for  Teachers'  Institutes, 800.00 

Amount  paid  for  the  State  Normal  School  in  Providence.        -       .  4,225,18 

Expenses  of  the  R3'8tem  of  public  Instruction  to  the  State,  exclusive 

of  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  his 

oflSce, 160,892.86 

Total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools,    .        .       .  26,888 

Total  number  of  children  of  the  school  age,  or  between  the  ages  of  4 

and  15,  is  calcuted  to  be 89,011 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,     ....  18,998 

Xhe  cost  of  instructing  a  scholar  on  tne  average  throughout  the  State,  $4.90 

And  the  cost  of  a  scholar,  accordmg  to  the  average  attendance,  is  $6.98,  which 
is  a  discount  of  almost  29  1-8  per  cent,  or  a  loss  or  that  per  cent  on  account  of 
absences,  the  vast  minority  of  which  are  entirely,  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  state  is  679 ;  275  males.  404  females. 

Avera^  of  teachers'  wages  is,  for  males,  $88.65,  including  board;  and  for 
females,  including  board,  $17.96. 

Number  of  Districts  in  the  State,  884. 

Number  of  school-houses,  878. 

Signs  of  Progress,  amd  of  the  Necessftt  of  Greater  Efforts.    The 

sums  raised  by  the  towns  are  every  vear  steadily  increasing.  Against  $62,664.89 
raised  bv  vote  during  1854,  for  tne  support  of  schools  during  the  school-year 
ending  May  1,  1855,  the  towns  voted  to  raise  $77,004.89,  for  their  portion  of  the 
money  to  support  their  children  at  school  the  vear  ending  May  1, 1856,  which  is 
an  increase  or  $14,400.40.  The  number  of  scholars  in  school  is  also  greater  by 
1,015;  but  the  average  attendance  is  less  by  906,  a  &ct  for  which  it  is  difilcnlt  to 
account.  This  shows  a  much  greater  disposition  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  than  to  send  the  children  to  take  advantage  of 
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fhis  increased  liberality.  The  arooant  of  money  voted  will,  however,  be  found  a 
very  accurate  index  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  great  work  of  education;  and 
out  of  this  praise-worthy  disposition  to  enlarge  tlie  means  of  diffusing  knowledge, 
there  must  soon  grow  up*  in  a  community  proverbially  economical  as  ours  is,  a 
conscientious  determination  to  reap  all  the  benefits  legitimately  expected  from  the 
additional  outlay. 

It  will  be  said,  and  much  weight  should  attach  to  the  remark,  that  many  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  are  in  private  schools.  While  this  is  true,  ^ 
and  serves  to  diminish  tne  amount  of  ^*  that  barbarism  growing  up  in  our  midst, 
by  reason  of  the  many  who  never  attend  school,  or  learn  to  read,"  it,  by  no 
means,  speaks  well  for  Uie  democratic  spirit  of  our  citizens,  or  for  the  abili^  of 
common  schools  to  educate  the  whole  population.  For  if  the  whole  number  of 
children  able  to  be  in  public  school  is  not  present,  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  parents  lack  the  true  public  spirit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mean?  of  educa- 
ting their  children  provided  b^v  the  people,  and  open  to  their  common  use;  or  that 
tiie  schools  themselves  are  still  unnt  for  some  classes  of  the  community — for  the 
rich  and  refined,  or  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  first  named  class  may  find, 
or  pretend  to  find  them  unfit  on  account  of  the  small  unmber  of  branches  of 
learning  introduced,  the  meagre  discipline  obtained,  and  the  unskillful  manner  in 
which  uieir  children  are  taught,  or  on  account  of  the  rude  and  uncouth  manners 
there  acquired,  and  the  vicious  and  degrading  influences  of  those  with  whom  the 
pupils  are  daily  compelled  lo  associate.  The  second  class  may  urge  that  they  are 
virtually  excluded  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  rate  bills  and  iMoks,  or  by  rea- 
son of  ^e  select  character  of  the  studies,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  nigher 
branches,  or  by  reason  of  the  shame  which  children  poorly  clad  are  apt  to  feel  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  well  dressed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  m  our  comma 
nity  it  is,  in  truth,  neither  of  these  reasons  that  keep  the  children  from  the  public 
schools.  For  the  course  of  instruction  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  scholars  who 
come.  If  these  are  advanced  and  prepared  for  the  study  of  tlie  hieher  branches,  these 
latter  can  be  taught  well  and  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand  if  tne  scholars  are  igno- 
rant and  backward,  the  course  of  instruction,  by  a  necessary  law,  lowers  itself  to 
their  capacities  and  standard.  And  if  children,  who  are  well  disciplined  morally 
and  trained  in  neat  and  virtuous  habits  at  home,  compose  a  majority  of  the  school, 
and  the  parents,  the  school  committee,  and  the  teacher  are  resolute  m  the  peiform- 
ance  of  their  duties,  the  school  will  necessarily  become  a  nursery  for  similar  - 
habits  and  virtues. 

Causes  op  Absence.  The  indifference  and  carelessness  of  parents  and  guard- 
ians is  one  very  prominent  cause,  both  of  absences,  and  of  irregularities  in 
attendance — an  evil  little  less  damaging  to  the  progress  of  a  school  than  total 
absence.  Again,  the  very  profitableness  of  children's  labor,  and  the  necessity 
that,  if  these  are  engaged  at  all  in  labor,  the^  shall  be  regular  in  the  days  and 
hours  of  their  labor,  has  probably  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  absences,  and  or  indif- 
ibrence  to  the  means  of  education.  This  cause  in  the  rural  districts  withdraws 
boys  from  ttie  summer  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  compelling  them  to  do 
many  of  the  chores  in  winter,  has  contnbutea  to  increase  the  irregularities  shown 
by  tne  School  Registers.  In  ci6es  and  in  manufacturing  villages  this  same  cause 
operates  to  withdraw  all  the  children,  or  nearly  all.  from  the  school  at  an  early 
age,  so  that  in  some  of  these  places  !t  is  impossible  to  find  a  child  in  school 
above  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Besides  these  causes,  the  incompetence  of 
teachers,  and  the  repnlsiveness  with  which  a  few  still  contrive  to  clothe  tne  school- 
room, tend  to  make  children  invent  excuses  for  absence,  and  to  multiply  truancies 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Too  little  effort  is  expended  to  make  the  school-house  and 
school-exercises  pleasant. 

These  almost  inaccessible  causes  of  absence  and  irregularities  do,  nevertheless, 
eat  away  the  substance  of  our  benefactions  to  our  schools,  and  destroy,  in  the 
bud,  much  of  both  the  beauty  and  profit  of  that  harvest,  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown  by  us  beside  all  the  waters. 

Bbmedies  fob  Absbxce  A5D  iRRRGULABmES  OP  Attendahce.  To  re- 
move them  we  must  not  seek  them  directly  in  the  places  where  they  seem  to 
work,  but  in  some  remoter  source.  We  must  call  public  attention  to  their  deadly 
influence,  and*awaken  the  community  to  an  intelligent  sense  of  their  danger. 
We  must  discuss  before  the  whole  people,  and  beget  in  the  public  mind  a  thought- 
ful sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  the  present  generation,  obliging  them, 
as  they  love  their  of&pring,  and  seek  for  their  elevation  and  progress  in  every- 
thing good  and  noble,  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  be  educated  thoroughly — and 
educated,  too.  in  the  schools  of  the  poople.  For  let  us  distinctly  remember  that, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  founded  upon  tlie  acknowledged  equality  and  privileges  01 
all  mankind,  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  long  continued  prosperity,  but  in 
making  the  people,  in  some  important  sense,  homogeneous.     Mothmg  can  secure 
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this  but  our  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  legitimate  oporationa  of  oar 
mon  republican  Christianity,  which  is  tlioir  foundation  and  support  Knowledge 
and  Tirtue,  joined  with  refinement  and  grace,  arc  the  ^eatest  or  agrarian  levellers; 
levelling  upward  always — not  downward,  and  ennobling  also — brmging  the  son  of 
the  humblest  and  poorest,  upon  the  platform  with  the  richest  and  proudest. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  48  2-3  per  cent  of  our  children  who  are  in  our 
public  schools,  may  best  profit  by  their  education,  and  in  order  that  the  commu- 
nity may  obtain  from  this  educa't'on  the  greatest  benefit,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
hign  importance  that  the  other  61  1-3  per  cent  also  obtain  their  education  from  the 
same  common  source.  It  mav  be  said  that  tliey  obtain  a  better  education  else- 
where. Urant  that  some  of  tnem,  who  are  at  the  best  and  most  costly  private 
schools,  do  receive  an  education  which  is,  in  many  respects,  better;  grant  that  in 
these  private  schools  they  are  taught  the  higher  "branches,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  our  comqfion  schools;  and 
these  children  are  not  so  well  fittod  for  the  whole  round  of  republican  duties,  a?  if 
a  portion  of  their  training  had  been  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  But  the  great 
mass  of  this  61  1-8  eitner  receive  no  education  at  all,  or  they  receive  it 
ver^  inferior  in  quality,  and  very  inflnitessimal  in  amount;  and  the  ij^norance, 
winch  they  thns  nurse  and  diffuse  among  the  others,  works  to  the  injury  and 
detriment  of  every  other  member  of  the  community.  In  a  Tillage  where  three- 
fourths  are  well  educated,  and  the  other  one-fourth  are  untaught,  and  therefore 
somewhat  vicious,  every  one  of  the  wel'-educated  pays  a  yearly  tax  for  his  neigh- 
bor's misfortune,  greater  than  if  he  had  beeu  annually  compelled  to  support  him  at 
the  public  schools  during  the  whole  of  his  youth.  It  is  the  whole  commonweal  that 
ignorance  and  vice  taxes,  and  nought  but  a  common  effort  to  educate,  to  moralize, 
and  to  render  the  community  homogeneous,  and  a  unit  in  all  its  interests  ana 
sympathies  can  remove  or  sensibly  lighten  this  alarming  taxation. 

MahAGBM KNT  OF  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  BNTRU8TKD  TO  ToWN,  AND  KOT  THB 

District  Committeb.  The  school  Jaw  provides  that  each  tovm  may  manage 
its  schools  by  the  school  committee,  without  the  iutervention  of  trustees.  Were 
this  the  case,  every  distriot  of  the  town  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  counsels  of 
the  best  men  in  tlie  whole  town;  while  under  the  system  of  district-trustees,  some 
sections  may  be  unfortunately  located  in  respect  to  men,  who  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  trustee,  and  perform  its  duties.  Were  the  town  to  manage  all 
its  district  schools  thus,  by  a  central  board  or  committee,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  a  coilisiou  between  those  who  hire  the  teachers  and  those  who  examine 
the  candidates  and  visit  the  schools.  The  visitors  would  then  always  be  informed 
of  the  times  when  the  schools  commence  and  close,  and  would  feel  more  strictly 
bound  to  be  present  and  discharge  their  very  important  duties  as  visitors  and 
examiners.  There  "would  be  less  opportunity  to  favor  relatives,  and  to  foster  petty 
neighborhood  feuds,  than  under  the  present  system  of  hiring  by  means  of  trustees. 
Ana.  finally,  the  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  children  of  all  the  parents 
would  enjoy  more  nearly  equal  privileges,  by  a  better  distribution  of  the  teachers, 
as  to  abilities  and  talenU,  than  they  can  enjoy  under  any  other  system  whatever. 
Several  of  the  towns  have  already  adopted  this  practice,  and  it  is  believed  that 
others  would  at  once  do  so  if  they  had  the  means  of  knowing  its  advantages.  It 
would  avoid  many  of.the  serious  jealousies,  now  arising  between  the  people  of  a 
district  and  the  school  committee,  or  or  between  the  teachers  and  committee;  and 
could  not  fail  to  secure  a  much  wiser  outlay  of  the  public  moneyj  as  well  as 
greater  efficiency  in  the  adminisftration  of  the  whole  system. 

Careless  and  Erroneous  School  Statistics.  No  just  distribution  of  the 
public  money  can  be  made  by  the  school  committee  to  the  several  districts  with- 
out these  are 'full,  explicit,  and  accurate;  and  no  correct  and  valuable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  by  tlie  Commissioner,  or  by  the  legislative  authorities  without  them. 

Tkachers*  Institutes.  Two  Institutes  were  held—one  with  thirty-eight,  and 
the  other  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  teachers.  The  exercises  at  these 
gatherings  of  teachers  consisted  of  reviews  of  school  studies,  exercises  after  the 
manner  of  the  daily  recitations,  and  drills  suitable  to  be  given  each  day  in  the 
school-room.  Lectures  and  public  addresses  on  the  various  modes  and  forms  of 
giving  instruction,  and  securing  the  attention  of  pupils,  and  on  the  motives  and 
appliances  to  be  used  in  stimulating  children  to  love  knowledge,  aitd  fonn  them- 
selves to  habits  of  due  obedience  and  order,  were  given  by  several  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  were  of  that  praotical  and  eminently  useful  kind,  that 
could  not  fail  to  leave  a  deep  and  a  profitable  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
teachers  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  hear  them.  It  is  believed  that  no  money 
which  the  State  expends  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools  accomplishes  a  better  ser- 
vice than  that  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  Institntes. 

To  keep  the  teacners,  on  the  road  of  progressive  improvement,  in  their  own 
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personal  character  and  habits,  they  must,  like  any  other  profession,  be  able  to 
nave  frequent  meetings,  for  discussing  among  themselves  the  great  principles  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  their  work.  They  must  often^  or  at  least  some- 
times, be  brought  in  contact  with  the  leading  minds  engaged  m  the  same  holy 
calling  and  drink  in  their  spirit.  They  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  enabled 
to  see  new  methods  tried,  and  to  hear  new  theories,  if  such  there  be,  propounded 
and  examined.  Tliey  must  not  always  read,  and  study,  and  experiment  in  soli- 
tude; but  must  come  into  personal  contact  with  others,  and  learn  how  they  have 
studied,  what  they  have  read,  and  how  their  experiments  have  succeeded  or  failed. 
It  seems  highly  proper  to  sug^st  that  the  State,  by  its  legislature,  or  that  the 
several  town  committees,  ought  m  some  way  to  grant  privileges  to  those  teachers, 
who  give  up  their  time  for  a  week,  and  cheerfully  pay  their  expenses  to  and  from 
these  gatherings,  in  order  that  they  maj  become  more  useful  in  the  school-rooms 
where  they  shall  hereafter  labor.  This  consideration  might  be  given  in  time,  as 
is  proposed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  week  spent  at  an  Institute,  and 
certified  to  by  a  county  inspector,  shall  entitle  the  teacher  to  draw  the  wages  of 
an  extra  week,  from  the  treasury  of  the  district  where  he  sliall  be  employed ;  or 
it  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  higher  certificate,  which  would  carry  witii  it  assur- 
ances of  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  of  greater  literary  arid  moral  qualifi- 
cations. 

State  Normal  School.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  organizing  and 
sustaining  the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The  teachers  have  been  models  for  t^eir 
profession,  and  they  have  successfully  accomplished  a  work  for  which  they 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  State. 

It  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1854,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  well  patronized  and  highly  useful.  The  number  of  students  admitted  by 
examination  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hundred  and  six  of  whom 
have  left  the  school — most  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  some  part  of 
our  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  this  school  is  not  designed  very  materially  to  extend 
the  scientific  knowledge,  which  its  pupils  are  expected  to  have  gained  elsewhere 
before  they  enter  its  walls.  It  consists  in  the  larger  part  of  thorough  reviews,  in 
the  exact  manner  of  the  ordinary  school  recitations  for  scholars  in  our  common 
schools,  of  the  common  branches  of  English  studies.  Thus  each  recitation 
becomes  not  only  a.  lesson  for  the  scholar  to  learn  and  recite,  but  a  practical  ex- 
ample not  only  of  what  he  must  teach  in  his  own  school  hereafter,  but  an  illustra- 
tration  of  the  method  in  which  it  must  be  presented  to  his  classes. 

The  effect  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  is  already  felt  to  some  extent 
for  good  upon  the  teachers  of  the  State.  They  have  gone  abroad  into  various 
schools,  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  by  making  popular 
the  methods  of  mstruction  learned  in  the  Normal  School,  they  are  gradually  but 
surely  causing  the  standard  of  attainments  in  school  teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as 
the  standard  amount  of  duty  the^  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If  such  an  influ- 
ence begins  to  be  apparent  within  two  years  from  its  commencement,  we  may 
with  certainty  expect  that  its  benefits  will  constantly  increase  till  all  parts  of  our 
State  shall  feel  it,  and  be  made  better  thereby. 

CouNTT  Inspectors.  The  law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  in 
each  county,  certain  County  Inspectors,  who  may  grant  certificates  of  qualiflca- 
tioDS  to  teachers,  and  may  also  visit  schools,  and  make  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner; but  the  law  does  not  very  strictly  define  their  duties,  nor  allow  them  any 
oompensation,  or  even  any  autWity.  *  During  the  pasc  j^ear  an  attempt  was 
made  bv  means  of  meeting!)  and  consultation  among  the  Inspectors  to  find  out 
ways  or  making  the  office  much  more  efficient.  It  is  very  apparent  that  if  the 
schools  of  any  county,  or  a  few  adjacent  towns  only,  were  visited  by  a  single  com- 
petent person,  great  good  would  result  at  once. 

There  might  thus  be  diffused  through  a  whole  county,  the  valuable  suggestions 
and  experiences  of  long  tried  teachers  and  overseers  of  schools,  and  the  effect  of 
this  might  be  felt  at  once  in  every  department  of  the  work.  If  a  sum  of  money 
were  set  apart  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  do  more  to  introduce  uniformity  and  efficiency  into  our  system  than  any 
other  measure  that  could  be  adopted. 

Our  schools  are  now  so  various  Uiat  the  advantages  of  the  children  of  the  State 
are  by  no  means  equal.  By  looking  over  the  tables  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a 
scholar  in  Providence  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  master  worth  $100  per 
month,  or  of  a  female  teacher  worth  923  per  month,  while  in  Kingston  the  children 
rf  the  State  must  be  content  with  a  master  at  $26,  or  with  a  mistress  at  916. 
The  children  of  Kingston  need  an  education  as  good  as  the  children  of  Prov- 
idencoi  for  they  will  many  of  them  remove  to  Providence,  and  do  the  business  of 
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that  city.  And  Uie  State  apportions  its  money  in  part  according  to  popnlation, 
and  in  part  according  to  the  number  of  districts,  so  as  to  equaliie  priytleges  as 
nearly  as  possible.  A  less  amount  of  money  will  g;ive  as  gooa  schools  in  Kin»toa 
as  in'ProYtdence.  But  in  order  to  produce  this  result  there  must  be  as  good  and 
as  efficient  supervision,  and  as  much  intelligent  study  and  comparison  with  tha 
schools  of  other  places. 

Parektal  Co-opbratioh.  There  is  great  danger,  lest  while  we  provide  by 
law  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  make  them  free  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  pittance  of  tax  required,  we  at  the  same  time  emphasize  so  little  the  parents* 
duty  in  connection  with  the  education  of  his  child,  as  to  leave  those  who  reflect 
Buperficially,  or  who  scarcely  reflect  at  all — (unless  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
active  discussion  or  exhortation  >^to  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  duty  in 
the  matter  but  to  provide  school-houses  and  books  for  the  children,  to  supj)ly 
them  with  clothing,  and  to  allow  them  the  whole  or  half  of  the  six  hours*  aailv 
time  allotted  to  the  school.  No  more  harmful  notion  could  be  lodged  in  the  mincis 
of  the  members  of  a  community;  and  it  can  breed  nothing  but  mischief.  In 
order  to  have  the  school  perfect,  there  must  be  certain  previously  existing  con- 
ditions. 

A  healthful  tone  of  public  sentiment  must  be  maintained  in  relation  to  tha 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  children  attending  school,  for  their  studies  at  home. 
There  must  be,  In  some  sense,  a  mutual  understanding  among  parents  as  to  the 
studies  proper  to  be  Introduced  into  the  school-room ;  and  some  general  consent 
as  to  the  punctuality  of  the  scholars,  and  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  the  school-room.  There  must  be  a  tacit  agreement,  at  least,  as  to  the 
authority  mutually  devolving  on  the  parents  and  on  me  master,  to  see  that  chil- 
dren come  and  go  directlv  to  and  from  the  place  of  school,  as  well  as  to  whose 
business  it  is  to  note  and  to  attempt  to  prevent  altogether  the  little  truancies  so 
liable  to  occur,  especially  when  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  boys  are  unusually 
tempting.  If  a  neighborhood  has  not,  in  some  way,  settled  these  important  mat- 
ters, ana  arrived  at  some  well  defined  and  accurate  notions  and  principles  of  action, 
the  best  school  will  always  show  numerous  occasions  for  disorder,  or  for  loss  of  tune 
and  idleness  on  the  part  of  its  scholars.  And  teachers,  in  their  meetings,  in  their 
associations,  in  their  institutes,  in  their  magnzines,  ana  in  their  daily  intercouna 
with  pareuts,  guardains  and  others,  may  discuss  and  lecture,  may  exliort,  entreat, 
reprove  and  argue,  as  much  as  they  please,  and  still  the  evils  can  not  be  cured. 
The  simple  truth  is,  the  evil  lies  away  from  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  influence. 
As  a  toacher  he  can  not  touch  it.  All  that  he  can  do  to' remove  it,  he  must  do  as 
a  citizen,  or  as  a  member  of  the  ofl'ending  or  neglecting  community.  While  he 
is  a  teacher,  he  has  other  duties,  and  must  perfonn  them.  This  work  of  manu- 
facturing such  a  public  opinion,  of  organizing  the  necessary  conditions  of  good 
schools,  belonn  to  every  member  of  society,  and  a  portion  of  it  devolves  upon 
every  parent,  however  humble,  or  poor,  or  distant  from  the  school-house,  or  how- 
ever iliiteraie,  or  even  debased. 

Outward  and  Inward  ADORNMEirrs  of  the  Sohoo]>hoi78B.  Parents 
must  see  to  the  school-house — that  its  internal  arrangement  is  exoellenL  and  that 
it  is  at  all  times  neat,  and  well  supplied  with  maps,  blackboards,  chalk,  brooms, 
dusters,  and  every  necessary  appendage  for  hanging  cloaks,  hats,  bonnets,  and  for 
securing  books,  &c.  It  should  be  a  delightsome  room,  and  in  place  of  the  naked 
walls,  luooceut  of  all  attempt  at  omamout— except  it  may  be  the  literal  *^  charcoal 
sketches"  of  some  rutie-minJed  boy — ^thcre  might  be  good  and  tasteful  engrav- 
ings; a  few.  of  which,  at  a  small  expense,  might  adorn  every  school-room,  liow 
elevating  and  how  transforming  would  be  tlie  influence  of  such  an  engraving  as  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  or  ot  one  of  Cote's  beautiful  pictures,  the  **  Voyage  oi 
Life,*'  looking  down,  always  like  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  the* young 
souls  of  the  scholars !  'ihey  could  not  look  upon  these  noble  thmgs,  with  their 
honest  and  penetratin^r  eyes,  without  opening  their  yearning  hearts  wide  to  receive 
the  diviue  beauty  of  iruUi,  and  Honor,  and  Virtue,  that  glows  and  almost  bums 
iu  sublime  works  of  art.  It  may  bo  said  that  the  schohirs  will  not  respect  these, 
but  will  damage  or  destroy  them,  and  thus  encourage  the  spirit  of  recklessness, 
wanton  mischief  and  dastruction.  But  this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  ease 
where  they  have  in  some  degree  beeni  ntroduced  and  cared  for.  The  teacher  can 
do  something  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  in  his  school  as  shall  make  it  safe  to 
introduce  such  ornaments,  but  it  is  the  people  of  the  district  that  shall  elevate 
the  general  public  sentiment,  and  shall  make  it  necessary  to  obtain  them,  and 
preaerve  them  from  harm. 

Again  the  people  of  tlie  district  can  plant  trees  and  shrubs  about  their  school- 
house,  and  the^r  alone  can  induce  their  children  to  avoid  doing  ii^jury  to  their 
young  and  flourishing  beauty;  and  thus  make  the  spot  to  which  their  children 
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than  daily  resort,  a  place  crowned  with  all  earthly  loveliness  and  grace.  There 
is,  we  know  not  why  or^ow  produced,  an  infloence  in  the  outward  surroundings 
of  childhood,  that  moulds  and  fashions  character.  The  aspects  of  nature,  the 
works  of  art,  that  the  infant  mind  looks  upon — ^that  his  heart  clings  to— have  an 
almost  omnipotent  power  to  make  his  tastes;  and  these  tastes  of  his  are  eo  closely 
akin  to  his  moral  moods  as  to  do  much  towards  making  him  virtuous  or  vicious. 
If,  therefore,  parents  and  the  Inhabitants  of  a  district  would  secure  their  children 
as  much  as  possible  against  the  early  and  more  insiduons  approaches  of  vice 
and  crime^  let  them  all  combine  to  make  the  school  house  a  "  thing  of  beauty," 
and  therefore  to  the  young  schoUur  **  a  joy  forever."  Let  it  be  a  spot  that  in  ms 
memory  shall  never  become  dry  and  barren  of  delightful  associations;  but  a  spot 
where  unfailing  springs  of  purest  thoughts  shall  always  well  up;  a  spot  the 
thoughts  of  which  shall  in  the  remotest  years  not  only  bring  to  him  a  remem^ 
brance  of  childlike  innocence,  but  which  shall  even,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
sin  and  crime,  remind  him  of  truth  and  holiness,  and  tend  to  call  him  to  a  sense  of 
honor  and  duty. 

Lectures  ok  Education.  The  State  now  appropriates  annually  from  its 
General  Treasury  the. sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  defray  expenses  of  lectures 
and  addresses  on  the  subject  of  public  education  and  common  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Rev.  Mr.  Vail,  of  Westerly,  and  othen.  have  been  paid  for 
lectures  in  all  the  counties  except  Bristol  county,  and  it  is  believed  that  tne  influ 
enoe  of  these  lectures  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Want  op  Suitable  Text-Books.  The  subject  of  text-books  ia  a  fhiitAil 
one  both  of  annoyance  to  teachers  and  of  expense  to  parents.  Perhaps  all  the 
other  sources  of  complaint  put  together  are  not  so  IVuitfUl  of  ill  feeline  and  so 
really  ii\jurious  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  as  this  one  alone.  Scholars 
come  to  the  school-room,  with  each  an  old  book,  different  fW>m  any  other  book  on 
the  same  branch  of  study  in  the  whole  school.  Readers  are  quite  as  numeroos 
as  the  classes,  if  not  as  many  as  the  families  in  the  district  A  half  dozen  sorts 
of'  Arithmetics  give  a  great  variety  in  the  examples  for  practice,  and  in  the  mode 
of  carrving  on  the  numerical  operations.  There  are  almost  as  many  Geographies 
as  pnpus  in  the  study— some  of  them  with  atlases,  some  without  them,  some  of 
them  of  very  recent  date,  and  others  of  them  having  served  the  fiithers  and 
mothers  of  me  present  generation  of  scholars.  As  to  Grammars,  Murray  still 
holds  his  place  m  some  schools,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  host  of  reformers,  who 
quarrel  with  him  and  with  each  other.  While  Spellers  and  new  Spellers,  Ueflners 
and  Revised  Definers.  are  as  plenty  as  the  frogs  ^were  in  Egypt,  and  quite  as  vexa- 
tious. And  smaller  books.  Primers,  and  Improved  Primers,  ChUd*s  First  Books, 
and  Children's  Pictorial  Pnmers  and  Readers,  all  crowd  into  the  peaceful  arena  of 
the  district  school,  to  do  over  again  **the  battle  of  books,"  and  re-hitroduoe  the 
confbsion  of  Babel,  without  the  possibility  of  a  Babel-like  dispersion.  But  still 
another  difficulty  arises  from  the  multiplication  of  new  editions  of  the  same  book. 
A  very  popular  school-book,  to  name  which  would  be  easy,  has  passed  through 
not  less  man  eifht  changes  withm  the  last  ten  years  j  and  it  is  almost  as  impossi- 
ble to  use  in  the  same  class  any  two  of  these,  as  it  would  be  to  use  books  by 
different  authors.  Thus  we  find  several  versions  by  each  of  several  authors  on 
almost  every  branch  of  school  study,  and  in  many  cases  the  disorder  is  multiplied 
by  first,  second  and  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  each  of  these  versions, 
now  can  scholars  be  gmded  and  classified,  and  be  made  to  move  on  at  an  equal 
pace,  and  with  pleasure,  rapidity  and  uniformity  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this? 
And  how  can  a  teacher  who  enters  such  a  school  to  remain  onlv  four  month*,  be 
expected  to  do  much  for  his  pupils'  advancement  in  knowledge? 

It  may  appear  to  be  ahnost  a  betrayal  of  confidence  to  allude  to  the  very  dis- 
tressing state  of  things  m  some  of'^the  schools  by  reason  of  the  want  of  Dooks 
really  It  to  be  used.  No  schohir  can  successfully  study  his  lessons  and  pursue  * 
his  tasks  with  real  interest  and  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  his  teachers,  unless  he 
is  supplied  with  books  in  which  he  can  find  the  whole  of  his  lessons,  m  reading, 
spelling,  and  recitmg.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  committee's  business  to 
see  that  parents  do  not  thnt  defraud  theur  children  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
perfect  education,  provided  for  them  by  the  commonwealth.  The  law  provides, 
and  ought  to  provioe  to  the  very  poor,  the  means  of  purchasing  text-nooks  for 
their  children  at  the  expense  of  the  town  treasury,  and  if  any  parent  who  is  able 
to  purchase  for  his  ohil<&en  neglects  his  duty,  the  school  committee  ought  t6  have 
the  power  to  order  books  for  his  children,  and  hand  the  bills  over  to  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  to  be  collected  as  the  ordinary  taxes  of  the  town  and  State  are 
collected.  The  truth  is,  that  m  a  large  class  one  scholar  unsupplied  or  ill-supplied 
with  the  proper  text-book,  will  be  a  serious  drawback  on  the  whole  class  for  the 
entire  tenn  of  the  school    He  wul  be  a  broken  wheel  in  the  midst  of  the  other- 
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wise  perfect  machinery,  and  will,  in  spite  of  all  the  teacher's  labors,  he  a  clog  to 
the  end  of  his  work.  The  law  ought  not  to  allow  the  avarice  or  poverty  of  any 
single  individual,  or  of  any  number,  thus  to  impede  the  progress  of  all. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  secure  at  once  economy  to  the  parents  in  the  expense 
of  buying  books,  and  uniformity  of  authors  and  editions  in  ihe  schools? 

Some  very  obvious  methods,  aside  from  any  change  or  addition  to  the  school 
law,  at  once  present  themselves.  One  is  for  each  town  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
school  committee,  firm,  intelligent,  judicious,  and  thoughtful,  and  to  continue 
them  in  office  from  year  to  year,  giving  them  instructions  to  secure  uniformity  of 
books  in  du  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  also  instructing  them  not  to  make  a 
change  in  tiie  books  they  may  select,  without  a  vote  of  tlie  town,  until  they  have 
been  used  at  least  three  or  five  years.  This  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  greater 
care  in  examining  before  a  book  is  introduced,  and  it  would  conduce  to  perma- 
nence in  the  ussge ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  prevent  the  so  frequent,  the 
BO  impertinent,  and  the  so  unprincipled  intermeddling  of  book  agents  with  the 
school  committee^s  business.  It  would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  the  visitors  and  ex- 
aminers of  schools,  to  insist  that  all  the  schools  in  town,  when  public— (no  matter 
how  it  might  be  while  thev  were  private) — should  use  the  nrescribed  books.  This 
would  be  a  great  step  in  tiie  riglit  direction,  and  would  ada  vastly  to  tSie  efficiency 
of  our  school  system. 

Another  measure  tending  to  the  same  end,  and  almost  identical  with  the  one 
already  named,  would  be  to  place  all  the  schools  of  the  town  directly  under  the 
charge  of  the  school  comtnittite,  according  to  the  19th  section  of  the  school  law. 
The  committee  would  then  hire  all  the  teachers,  examine  them  all,  converse  with 
them,  visit  tlieir  school*,  and,  in  short,  control  the  whole  of  their  operations. 
The  schools  would  then  of  course  eivsily  be  made  uniform  in  many  tilings  where 
uniformity  is  so  profitable. 

Another  method,  adopted  in  some  towns,  is  for  the  town  to  appoint  an  agent, 
who  shall  purchase  and  take  charge  of  the  books  for  the  schools  of  the  town. 
These  books  are  then  uNinel  to  the  scholars,  each  one  paying,  or  tlie  town  paving 
for  him  if  poor,  a  si i mil  sum  as  an  entrance  fee,  fur  Che  use  of  his  books.  Thus 
the  town  owns  all  tlie  school  books,  and  receives  pay  for  them  by  this  small 
term-tax.  In  such  circumstances  the  temptation  to  change  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  cost  to  parents  is  uniform  and  insignificant  If  every  town  in  the 
State  would  adopt  tliis  rfiode  of  supplying  its  schools,  but  little  niore  could  be 
desired. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  the  cost  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
would  be  much  les-,  if  the  books  were  all  bought  by  the  lowns,  or  by  the  State 
itself,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  them  raised  by  tax  on  the  property,  and  com- 
plete uniformity  required  in  all  the  schooU,  restricting  changes  to  particular  times 
m  each  of  the  school  studies.  Then,  if  it  were  thought  best,  m\  admission  fee  for 
the  use  of  these  books,  could  be  taxed  upon  the  schomrs,  and  those  unable  to  pay 
could  be  relieved  from  it  by  order  of  the  school  committee,  and  their  fees  paid  out 
of  the  town  treasury.  As 'families  so  oft«n  move  from  one  town  or  county  of  the 
State  to  another,  soine  system  which  should  secure  uniformity  throughout  our 
whole  territory  would,  of  cour-^e,  be  best  for  the  entire  community.  This  wouUl 
relieve  many  of  the  school  committees  and  teachers  from  the  almost  intolerable 
nuisance  of  such  book  agents  as  travel  about  to  find  fault  with  every  treatise  on 
a  particular  topic,  except  the  single  one  of  which  thev  happen  to  be  the  venders. 
Book  a^nts  may  nave  accomplisned  some  good ;  and  new  authors  by  their  zeal 
to  distribute  their  works,  may  do  something  to  keep  alive  an  enthusiastic  and  an 
awakened  attention  to  new  and  improved  modes  of  presenting  each  topic  of  school 
study.  But  this  is  when  thev  are  engaged  about  their  legitimate  business  of 
removing  the  very  old,  imperfect,  long-used,  and  therefore  uninteresting  books. 
On  the  contrary,  where  they  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  emolument,  to 
remove  from  the  schools  books  lately  introduced,  and  of  acknowledged  merit,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  own,  they  become  real  nuisances,  and  theur 
pertinacioos  persuasions  are  among  the  most  serious  of  those  annoyances  that 
ueset  the  life  of  a  school  officer. 

Reports  of  School  CoMMrrrBBS  should  bk  Printrd.  The  law  obliges 
the  school  committee  of  each  town  to  present  an  annual  report  to  the  town  meet- 
ing, of  the  state  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  then  last  past;  and  it  requires 
that  this  report  shall  either  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  that  it  sluiU  be 
printed  for  clistribution  throughout  the  town;  and  the  law  allows  the  school  com- 
mittee to  reserve  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  printing  of  this 
report.  This  sum  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  print  and  distribute  as  fulla  report 
as  ought  to  be  made,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  as  large  as  any  general  U&w  of  the 
state  should  authorize.  The  towns,  however,  in  some  oases,  Kave  paid  for  printing 
the  school  committees  report  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  town,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  proper  way. 
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This  report  ought  to  go  into  the  family  wlience  every  scholar  comes,  and  should 
be  then  read  by  the  mothers,  by  the  elder  sisters  and  brothers,  and  by  the  scholars 
themselves.  The  teachers  ought  to  see  it.  And  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  every  other 
town  in  the  State,  and  often  to  towns  in  other  States;  and  thus  it  would  bring 
back  in  exchange  a  large  variety  of  valnable  statistical  and  n<«eful  information, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  useful  improvements  to  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  law  passed  at  the  May  session,  1856,  obliges  each  committee  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  a  copy  of  their  annnal  report  as  well 
as  the  returns. 

Moral  iNflTRucrioK'.  Unless  the  attention  of  school  teachors  and  school  com- 
mittees is  called  to  this  important  element  in  our  school  education — instruction 
in  the  elements  of  practical  morality-^we  may  well  fear  that  no  power  can  save 
our  population,  educated  in  the«cliools  and  made  keen-sighted,  from  being  more 
potent  for  evil  than  for  good.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  recur  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  good  education  and  re-enumerate  them,  and  if  need  be,  re-classify 
them ;  putting  virtue  and  obedience  to  law  above  mere  intellectual  acumen  or 
brilliant  genius,  and  forming  the  ideals  of  excellence  for  our  children's  contem 
plation  on  the  models  of  upnght  goodness,  and  patient  continuance  in  right  acting, 
rather  than  on  the  amount  of  honor  or  emolument  ^ined. 

That  it  is  a  State's  duty,  and  the  true  object  had  m  view  bv  any  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  to  make  a  virtuous  population,  will  hardly  be  doubted*  Indeed,  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  any  system  of  state  schools,  can  scarcely  be 
justified  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  self'-preservation,  and  the  duty  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  Ignorance  does  clog  the  wneels  of 
enterprise,  and  fetter  the  steps  of  all  improvement;  and  when  men  unite  into  a 
community  they  do  it  partly  from  an  uncontrolable  instinct  of  their  natures,  and 
partly  fh>m  a  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  certain  advantages  and  privileges  which 
jn  a  solitary  state  they  could  never  nave  had.  They  must  then,  after  tney  have 
thus  united^,  seek,  by  all  lawful  and  proper  means,  to  preserve  their  union,  and  to 

Eromote  most  successfully  the  ends  desired.  They  have  therefore  a  right,  nay,  it 
ecomes  their  imperative  duty  to  encourage  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the 
repression  of  ignorance.  But  ignorance  is  not,  by  a  hundred-fold,  so  deadly  a 
foe  to  the  quiet  and  permanence  of  a  society  as  is  vice;  and  hence  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  suppress  this  most  destructive  of  monsters.  The  penal  laws  all  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  punish  the  overt  act  of  cnme  and 
vice.  Is  it  not  then  a  duty  to  prevent  these  ?  And  this  can  be  done  partly  by 
education,  if  that  education  embraces  suitable  subjects,  and  is  imparted  *in  a 
proper  manner.  The  right  of  a  commnnity  to  take  measures  for  its  own  self 
preservation,  therefore  implies,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  duty,  to  educate  its 
children,  and  save  them  from  both  ignorance  and  vice — the  one  of  which  benumbs 
and  stifles,  the  other  of  which  corrupts  and  blights,  wlialever  might  be  good  and 
noble. 

To  make  our  schools  then  what  thejr  are  intended  to  be«  the  conservators  and 
stimulators  of  all  goodness  and  enterprise,  they  must  be  made  redolent  of  moral 
influences ;  they  must  be  at  all  times  filled  with  the  all-pcrvading  presence  of 
virtuous  instructions.  It  must  be  the  teacher's  duty  to  study  daily  in  what  man- 
ner he  can  best  form  bis  scholars  to  the  manners  of  good,  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  brave-hearted,  energetic  defenders  of  the  weak  and  defenceless.  He  must 
remember  that  no  external  ornaments  of  learning — no  mere  polish  of  refinement — 
can  atone  for  the  possession  of  a  debased  and  an  unworthy  soul.  We  must  insist 
on  this  high  unsectarian  moral  instruction  in  all  the  school  rooms  which  the  state 
sends  its  money  to  support,  and  its  officers  to  oversee.  We  must  insist  that  a 
moral  character  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  teacher,  and  that  an  ability  to  teach  the 
same  moralitv,  is  a  matter  of  higher  importance  than  any  amount  of  merely  see* 
ular  knowledge. 

Books  op  Refebemce  xy  each  School.  Eveiy  school  room  ought  to  have 
a  large  and  correct  Atlas,  or  a  set  of  well  prepared  Maps  and  Charts — such  as  are 
in  use  among  men  of  business,  and  a  well  digested  and  arranged  Gazetteer.  No 
money  could  be  better  used  than  a  small  sum  expended  to  procure  for  every  dis- 
trict school  an  Eocvclopedia,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Arts ,  and  sciences ;  for  these 
would  show  sometj^ing  of  the  extent  of  the  world  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
school  is  desisned  to  introduce  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  consulting  original 
Boarces  oi  information,  and  would  form  his  mind  to  habits  of  diligent  investiga- 
tion, and  to  habits  of  independent  and  self-reliant  thought.  And  the  grand  object 
of  all  education,  both  in  tlie  school  room  and  out  of  it,  is  to  elevate  and  connrm 
in  strong,  intelligent  and  enterprising  truth  and  goodness,  the  soul  of  every  person 
in  the  oommnnity.  These  would  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  recita- 
tion, but  for  refbreooe  in  the  reading  lessons,  in  tlie  arithmetioal  problems,  and  in 
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the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  The  scholar  would  then  leani  how  to  OM 
these  things  to  Terify  the  assertions  and  statements  of  his  school  books,  and  to 
correct  and  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  tlins  would  be  doing  exactly  what  he 
will  be  called  to  do  ahnost  every  day  in  his  future  life. 

Besides  these  books,  there  should  be  in  every  school  room  a  full  and  anthentio 
standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  scholars  and  teachen 
should  make  daily  and  hourly  use  of  it.  This  is  as  necessary  as  a  blackboard 
and  chalk.  It  should  be  used  to  explain  the  meanings.of  words,  to  settle  disputed 
questions  of  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to 
secure  and  encourage  accuracy  in  all  things.  The  Commissioner  feels  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  no  Dictionary  yet  published  can  sustun  a  thorough  comparisoa 
with  that  of  Noah  Webster,  revised  by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  New  Haven.  There 
should  also  be  in  the  school  room,  and  easy  of  access  to  all,  a  good  BiocraphiMl 
Dictionary,  and  this  would  be  found  especially  useful  as  a  teacher  of  anoole  prao- 
tioal  morality  by  examples — ^that  method  of  nature  so  pleasing  to  all— so  profita- 
ble, especially  to  the  young.  These  Maps,  Charts,  Atlases  and  Books  of  Reference 
ought  to  be  indispensable  appendages  to  every  school  room.  And  it  is  believed 
that  it  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  its  rural  schools,  and  its  city  schools 
in  procuring  them,  as  it  is  to  aid  in  giving  to  these  same  schools  good  school- 
masters. 

If  these  were  bought  by  the  State  in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  all  her  schools, 
and  were  Rold  to  such  districts  as  would  pay  the  one-half  of  the  wholesale  price, 
the  actual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  benefit  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  be  iust  such  a  measure 
as  would  iufui^e  new  vigor  and  energy  into  the  cause  of  eaucation.  It  would 
Instruct  the  teachers  in  a  new  and  a  fresher  method  of  teaching.  It  would  dve  a 
new  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  to  ^e  studies  of  the  pupils.  And  it  comd  not 
fkil  to  make  our  system  of  education  conform  more  exactly  to  the  wants  of  a 
practical  life. 

Public  Schools  undbb  a  Despotic  and  a  Republican  Gotbbnmsnt 
Compared.  In  Prussia,  [and  to  some  extent  in  every  European  country]  tiie 
government  prescribes  the  oooks,  fixes  upon  the  studies  of  the  classes,  insists  on 
marking  out  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  decrees  the  proper  mode  of  religious 
services  at  the  opening  and  ckMing  of  the  duties  of  the  day.  In  this  way  the 
means  or  privileges  of  education  are  provided  for  the  iKsople,  who  have  no  other 
oare  than  simply  to  see  that  the  children  are  fed  and  sent  daily  to  the  school. 
The  officer,  responsible  to  the  central  government,  paid  by  it.  instmcted  by  it, 
and  making  his  only  report  to  its  head,  takes  care  of  everything  else. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  leave  it  as  much  as  po^iole  to  the  people 
themselves.  Hence  the  highest  authority  that  presumes  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the 
means  of  educating  the  people  is  the  State  Government;  and  this  touches  it  only 


capacities  as  towns  or  as  districts.  Thus  the  whole  necessary  and  essential  work 
of  education  falls  entirely  upon  the  people,  in  their  minutest  and  most  original 
assemblages.  All  this  implies  the  necessity  that  the  whole  people — not  some  few 
far-seeing  and  philanthropic  men— ehall  have  some  correct  and  defii^ite  notions  of 
what  the  school  is  desired  to  accomplish,  and  also  of  the  best  and  most  dueet 
manner  of  accomplishing  that  object 

What  is  Education  ?  The  word  Education  is  the  highest  of  a  series  of  tenns 
all  implying  something  in  common,  yet  expressing  very  oifferent  ideas.  The  word 
improvement  is  used  of  whatever  grows  gradually  better,  as  of  fruit,  of  a  field,  of 
stock,  or  of  a  man.  We  use  it  where  the  thing  in  itself,  either  with  or  without 
foreign  assistance,  so  changes  as  to  be  reckoned  of  a  better  quality,  or  of  more 
worth  than  formerly.  The  term  cultivation  has  an  import  somewhat  more  depend* 
ent  on  a  foreign  agency.  Thus  a  field  is  cultivated — an  inanimate  object  made 
better  by  an  extraneous  agency.  We  speak  of  trauiing  a  dog  or  a  horse.  This  is 
where  the  object  is  intelligent  and  has  a  will  of  his  own.  Then  when  he  becomes 
better  fitted  for  another  use,  we  aay  we  have  trained  him.  Again  we  speak  of 
disciplining  soldiers,  and  we  mean  that  we  so  exact  obedience  and  orderly  move- 
ments, as  to  compel  beings  with  free  wills  to  move  with  the  regularity  of  nuichlnes. 
But  education,  in  some  sense,  includes  each  of  these,  embracing  improvement, 
cultivation,  trainfaig,  discipline,  and  instruction,  together  with  a  higher  Idea  super- 
added—of  self  elevation  developing  individual  chs^teristics. 

The  Rhode  Island  Scroolm abtbb.  The  Commissiooer  of  Public  Schools, 
assisted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  other  teachers,  publish  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject  of  present  and  constant  interest  to  the 
schools  and  the  family. 
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SOUTH  GABOUNA. 

In  th»  absence  of  any  official  or  legUlaUve  docnment  respecting  the  ^  Free 
Schools"  of  Soath  Carolina,  we  introdnoe  copious  extracts  from  a  '*  Spetd^  of  CO. 
Memuunger^  Eaq.^  on  (&e  occation  of  inauguraHing  iht  Common  School  %stem,  ai 
OutrUston^  Mg  4, 1856."  This  speech  announces  the  beginning  of  an  important 
change  in  the  school  policy  of  Charleston,  and  if  sncoessibl,  as  it  will  be,  if  prop- 
erly sustained  even  for  a  single  year,  in  the  school  policy  of  the  State.  The 
change  is  from  a  system  of  schools,  if  not  avowedly,  at  least  practically  for  the 
poor,  to  a  system  of  schools  for  all  classes,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor— from 
pauper  to  public  schools.  It  is  the  same  change  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
public  schools  of  Norfolk,  Savannah,  and  Mobile,  and  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Nashville — a  change  by  which 
the  public  schools  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  North  and  tlie 
South,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  are  beginning  to  assume  the  same  general  fea- 
tures, and  exhibit  the  same  gratifying  results— schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  enjoying  the  common  advantages  of  the  highest  intellect- 
ual training.  These  schools  are  not  perfect  even  in  cides,  where  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  longest  period,  and  under  the  wisest  administration  and 
the  most  liberal  appropriations,  but  they  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  portion 
of  our  American  system  of  Popular  Education,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
in  a  review  of  Public  Schools  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  similar  to 
that  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  State  systems. 

We  cannot  better  exhibit  both  the  old  and  the  new  system  than  in  the  words  of 
CoL  Memminger. 

As  far  back  as  1811,  our  State  announced  the  proposition  that  every  citizen  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  the  benefits  of  education.  A  fund  was  provided 
for  thb  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  if  it  should  prove  inad- 
equate KMT  all  applicants,  preference  should  be  give»4»  the  poor.  This  enactment 
has,  in  my  opiniun,  been  the  cause  of  the  failue  of  the  system.  The  fund  oriiriii- 
allv  provided  was  small,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class.  The 
rich  were  thus  excluded,  and,  the  benefit  being  confined  to  the  poor,  the  schools 
degenerated  into  pauper  schools,  and  pupils  and  teachers  descended  to  the  grade 
at  which  they  are  now  found  throughout  our  State. 

No  one,  unless  urged  by  necessity,  would  accept  an  education  which  could  only 
be  granted  as  a  charity.  The  middling  classes  of  society  were  unwilling  to  atig 
matise  themselves  by  a  declaration  of  pauperism,  and  the  result  has  been  here,  ris 
everywhere  else,  that  schools  for  the  poor  have  signally  failed  in  the  main  objects 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  State  has  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by  increasing 
the  fund.  But  although  this  has  widened  the  access,  particularlv  in  Charleston, 
^et  it  has  not  reached  the  true  source  of  failure.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  substantial 
unprovement,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  school,  a  confession  of  pauperism  must 
be  made.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  any  other  educational  mstitution.  Lei 
it  be  required  that  no  young  man  shall  find  entrance  Into  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, but  upon  a  declaration  that  his  parents  are  unable  to  educate  him.  Such  a 
regulation  woukl  be  fatal  to  its  existence— its  whole  tone  and  character  would  be 
destroyed;  and  if  enough  of  those  who  could  receive  such  a  bounty,  could  be 
found  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  college,  they  would  soon  lose  consideration 
in  the  community,  and  professors  and  students  would  descend  by  &e  same  steps 
which  the  Free  Schools  of  the  State  have  taken. 

The  speaker  states  that  while  successive  Qovemors,  and  represantatives  in  the 
Legislature  ftom  all  the  rural  districts  in  the  State,  pronounced  the  system  a  fail- 
ure, Charleston  was  generally  excepted ;  but  on  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools  on  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Free  Schools, 
he  was  obliged  to  pronounce  against  the  exception.  ^  I  found  the  boys  themselves 
as  well  as  the  community,  holdfaig  the  schools  hi  disrepute,  and  the  grade  of  edu- 
catioQ  BO  low  that  the  most  Inferior  private  schools  stood  higgler  in  pablie  estioub- 
tlon.»» 

No.  7,  [Vol.  U.  No.  3,J— 36. 
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The  remedy  which  we  propose  to  apply  is  no  untried  experiment,  no  Utopltn 
theory.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  discovered  any  new  system  of  education,  or  to 
have  mvented  processes  which  dispense  with  the  old  beaten  paths  of  industry  and 
perseyeranoe.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  treasure-house  of  science,  but  there 
are  appliances,  aids,  guides,  which  will  keep  the  youthful  votary  in  the  proper 
path,  aiid  will  encourage  ana  direct  his  labors.  We  propose  to  introduce  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  perfectly  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
tried. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Commissiooers  is  authorised  to  levy  a 
tax  of  about  $10,000  upon  the  citizens  of  Charleston  for  the  erection  of  school- 
bouses  and  other  purposes  connected  with  education.  With  the  funds  thus  raised, 
the  board  have  erected  the  school-house  in  St  Philip|s  street,  in  which  they  pro- 
pose to  introduce  tlw  system  of  common  schools.  The  b^iilding  will  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  about  700  children.  On  the  first  lloor  is  the  primary  department 
for  children  of  both  sexes  under  nine  years  of  asQ,  who  are  to  be  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  education.  On  the  second  floor  u  a  grammar  school  for  girls,  in 
which  theedncation  of  girls  Is  continued  to  the  highest  point  of  English  education 
reached  at  the  lurirate  schools^  with  needlei  woric  and  singing.  On  the  third  floor 
is  a  grammar  scliool  for  boys,  m  which  the  higher  branches  of  English  education 
are  taught  The  house  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  communication  (except  for 
the  teachera,)  between  the  boys  and  etrle  departments.  The  whole  establishment 
is  under  the  control  and  superintenoeooe  of  a  male  principal,  who  has  separate 
charge  of  the  boys*  ^-rammur  school,  with  a  corps  of  teachers  under  him.  The 
girls'  grammar  school  is  under  a  female  principal,  with  a  corps  of  teachers  under 
her;  and  the  primary  in  the  same  way,  is  under  another  female  princijial.  Each 
department  therefore,  while  ei\jovinff  the  benefits  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
mule  principal,  is  conducted  witli  the  eneigy  and  advantage  of  separate  schools. 
And  it  is  apparent,  that  whether  the  buildiiig  be  used  for  the  new  system  or  the 
old,  it  is  an  «eonomy  of  tlie  public  Ainds  to  make  a  single  building  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  three. 

Into  this  school  tlie  board  prop€«e  to  invite  our  fellow  citixens  to  send  their  chil- 
dren in  common,  without  distinction  of  class,  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  that  the  same  thorough  education  shall  be  given  to  all 
the  children  9o  Jong  as  tliey  remain  in  schooL 

After  allowing  the  expense  of  sapportuig  this  common  sohool,  over  the  amount 
raceived  from  the  State  appropriation,  ($76,000,)  and  realized  from  the  tax  au- 
thorized by  law,  will  not  l»e  great,  the  speaker  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  new  anrangement 

1.  It  will  extinguish  the  causes  whksh  dc^grade  the  existing  schools.  If  the  mid- 
dling and  better  classes  of  society  come  into  the  schools,  tnis  alone  will  at  once 
elevate  thoir  tone,  and.  by  afibrding  a  higher  grade  of  attainments,  stimulate  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  Instead  of  having  the  school  emptied  of  its  pupUs  to  go  to 
trades  as  soon  as  they  can  read  or  write,  there  will  remain  a  class  of  pupils  who 
will  oontiniie  at  school  until  their  educatnn  is  complete  The  teacher  will  have 
before  him  an  object  worthy  of  honorable  ambition,  m  advancing  those  pupils,  and 
the  pupils  will  have  constant^v  before  them  others  more  meritorious  still  in  the 
advance,  urging  them  on  to  energy  and  perseverance.  The  whole  cause  of  edu- 
cation will  &us  be  advanced  in  every  avenue. 

So,  too,  the  private  schools  will  be  compelled  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  public 
The  teachen^,  as  a  class,  will  be  affected  oy  this  some  impulse,  and  their  charac- 
ters and  attamments  become  more  closely  examined  and  appreciated. 

2.  Such  an  association  between  the  rich  and  poor  tends  to  produce  a  better  foel- 
ine  in  the  conununity.  and  is  more  in  conformity  with-onr  republican  institutions. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  rescued  from  that  spirit  of  self-will  and  arrogance, 
which  deferenoe  from  servants  and  dependents  produces,  and  to  acquire  at  an 
early  i^e  that  consideration  and  respect  for  the  o|»inions  and  foelings  of  others 
which  is  so  commendable  in  any  character.  On  the  other  hand  the  poor  are  cured 
of  that  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered  by  the  percep- 
tion of  benefits  ci^Jo^d  4»v  otiMrs  which  are  denied  to  us,  more  especially  when 
these  others  nepel  and  foroid  their  approach.  All  classes  of  society  oy  this  means 
soon  learn  to  estimate  each  other  not  according  to  external  circumstances,  but  ac- 
cording to  intrinsic  worth.  The  boys  who  meet  at  school  lose  sight  of  everything 
but  each  other's  position  and  proficiency  in  the  school,  and  merit  takes  its  place 
just  where  it  should.  If  you  would  see  an  exemplification  of  this,  look  at  any 
College  in  which  the  rich  and  poor  come  in  promiscuously,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
fitudents  is  chastening  and  salutary. 

•8.  It  is  «  lingular  met  that  under  the  present  free  school  system  the  persons  who 
pa^  lue  uix  for  education  are  excluded  from  any  participation  in  its  benefits.  While 
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this  may  not  be  regarded  by  the  few  who  have  abundant  meana,  yet  there  are 
many  who  are  called  on  to  pay  the  tax  whoee  means  are  not  much  bevond  those 
who  are  its  recipients,  and  who  may  regard  it  otherwise.  Nay,  it  no  doubt  oflen 
happens  that  those  who  receive  the  bounty  are  better  off  than  those  who  pay.  A 
conscientious  and  worthy  parent,  who  is  barely  able  to  educate  his  child,  may  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  send  to  the  public  schools,  whUst  his  less  scrupulous  neighbor 
may  not  hesitate  to  save  himself  the  tuition  of  his  children.  Thus  the  system 
Vorks  ii^ustice  to  both  rich  and  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  school 
equalizes  the  whole  matter.  It  affords  to  the  tax  payer  a  participation  in  the 
scnoola;  and  if  he  pa\^  more  than  his  poor  neighbor,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  in  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  child,  he  is  rearing  a  protector  in- 
stead of  a  despoUer  of  his  own  property,  and  is  increasing  the  productive  capital 
oftheStota. 

4«  The  common  school  system  brings  to  its  administration  the  whole  strength  of 
the  community.  When  the  children  of  every  parent  are  brought  into  a  common 
school,  it  becomes  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  parents  to  see  to  its  managemenL 
So  long  as  the  school  is  a  charity,  its  recipients  cannot  complain;  and  the  contrib- 
nting  part  of  the  community  feel  too  little  interest  In  pauper  children  to  go  and 
watch  their  progress  and  the  state  of  the  schools.  The  result  is  that  everwhere 
such  schools  are  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  common  schools  become  a  great 
interest,  awakening  the  attention  of  the  whole  community.  The  most  efficient 
men  are  selected  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  thus  by  a  very  simple  process  of  self- 
interest,  the  great  mass  of  the  community  derives  an  equfu  benefit. 

6.  It  will  be  naturallv  asked,  how  is  it  that  thoiie  common  schools  can  give  any 
better  education  than  the  schools  now  organized  ?  We  do  not.  undertake  to  say 
that  if  a  private  sehool  were  organized  with  all  the  advantages  of  abundance  of 
good  teachers  and  the  aids  to  teaching  used  in  the  best  schools,  that  the  public 
schools  would  afford  a  better  education;  but  we  say  that  very  few  private  schools 
ever  have  been  or  are  so  organized.  Those  of  us  who  are  parents  know  that  we 
are  obliged,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ourselves  the  teachers  of  our  children,  although 
we  may  send  them  to  the  very  best  schools.  Others  know  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  our  city  to  get  a  first  rate  English  education  without  taking  with  it  Latin 
and  Oreek,  whether  it  be  desired  or  no.  Now  ibe  common  schools  which  we  pro- 
pose  will  relieve  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  will  remove  many  of  those 
which  now  embarrass  the  Aree  schools. 

The  chief  instrument  by  which  this  is  done  is  the  more  perfect  classification  of 
the  pupils.  Take,  for  instance,  the  200  pupils  in  the  bovs^  grammar  school;  they 
can  readily  be  divided  into  five  classes  of  fortv  each.  From  so  large  a  number  as 
200  a  chiss  of  forty  can  be  selected  at  precisely  the  same  grade  of  attainments,  so 
that  a  teacher  can  readily  teach  the  whole  number  together.  There  are  four  class- 
rooms  on  each  floor  of  the  school-house,  besides  the  Urge  room,  so  that  five  classes 
can  carry  on  their  recitations  and  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  Each  school  thus  affords  the  advantages  of  five  separate  schools, 
and  to  far  greater  advantage.  For  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  other  school,  unless  it 
should  be  classified  as  thoroughly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  all  the  scholara 
engaged  in  recitations  and  class  teaching  at  one  time. 

6.  Another  very  great  advantage  derived  from  this  system  te  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  number  of  young  ladies  as  teachers.  The  higher  moral  mstincts 
and  the  more  refined  taste  of  females,  together  with  their  patient  and  sympathising 
nature,  fit  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  teaching  the  young.  Men  jg^nerally 
arrive  at  their  conclusions  by  processes,  while  women,  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  reach 
conclusions  which  in  matters  of  morals  and  taste  are  seldom  wrong.  In  all  teach> 
ing  other  than  the  exact  and  mental  sciences,  (if  the  latter  may  be  so  called,) 
women  make,  perhaps,  the  best  teachers.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  have  but 
few  modes  by  which  to  obtain  an  honorable  independence,  and  even  this  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  has  been  taken  ftom  them.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  but 
little  inducement  to  women  in  the  middling  classes  of  life  to  seek  a  higher  educa- 
tion. We  propose  to  change  this;  we  propose  to  employ  young  hidies  in  all  the 
fewer  departments,  both  for  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
occupation,  we  prc^>osefor  the  present  to  instruct  them  by  the  principal  teachers; 
andf  for  the  future,  we  propose  to  the  State  as  part  of  a  seneral  plan,  the  establish- 
ment at  Charleston  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  educat&n  of  teachers.  This  ele- 
ment in  our  common  schools  will  enable  us  to  procure  teachers  at  a  much  lower 
nito  than  if  we  were  obliged  to  empk>y  men  throughout,  and  will  bring  education 
•very  where  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  means.  Mot  only  will  young  ladies  find 
employment  in  our  schools,  but  whenever  the  system  shaU  extend  to  the  interior, 
(as  It  certainly  will,)  those  who  have  been  trained  and  have  been  found  competent, 
will  receive  offem  to  become  principals  of  new  schools,  and  thus  an  object  of  hon- 
ocable  ambition  wUl  be  offered  to  the  young  ladies  of  our  city. 
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The  speaker  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  objections  made  to  the  system  of  com 
on  schools. 

First,  it  is  urged  that  contact  with  the  children  now  fai  the  ftee  schools,  will  con- 
tanunate  those  whom  we  invite  to  come  in.  Unfortanately  for  mankind,  rice  is 
not  confined  to  class,  and  those  who  have  been  at  school  or  college,  have  only  to 
refresh  their  memories,  and  this  objection  will  disappear.  Who  hare  been  pro- 
rerbially  the  bad  boys  or  dissipated  young  men  ?  Let  every  one  answer  from  his 
own  observation,  and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  riches  orstaaon  furnish  no  security 
against  vicious  contact  At  every  school  the  danger  must  be  encountered  in 
some  form,  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  greater  in  common  schools 
than  in  private.  In  fact,  the  numbera  and  the  little  opportunity  there  is  for  asso- 
ciations, render  the  danger  less  at  these  schools  than  elsewhere.  While  at  the 
North,  lately,  I  made  much  inquiry  on  the  subject;  for  I  confess  that  I  had  some 
apprehensions — ^not  as  to  the  contact  between  nch  and  poop--on  that  I  had  no  ap- 
prehenstons.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  the  most  senseless  of 
all  class  distinctions,  is  that  between  rich  and  poor.  The  rich  man  of  to-day,  is 
the  poor  man  of  to-morrow..  The  wheel  of  fortune  is  ever  changing,  and  the  poor 
man^s  children  are  called  upon  to  educate  to-morrow  the  children  of  him  that  was 
the  rich  man  of  yesterday.  My  apprehension  was  not  as  to  contact  with  poverty, 
for  I  had  not  foigotten  that  I  had  been  once  a  poor  boy  myself;  my  apprehension 
was  as  to  contact  with  vice.  But  the  uniform  testimony  everwhere,  was  that  the 
contamination,  if  anv,  was  more  apt  to  come  down  from  above.  Imitation  is  ever 
more  likely  to  seek  its  original  higner  up  the  scale  of  society  than  lower  down. 

S.  The  next  objection  urged  is  that  this  system  will  injure  the  private  schools. 

If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  the  private  schools  will  be  less  proOCable,  in  that  they 
will  be  obliged  at  least  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  public  schools  in  the  con- 
veniences morded  the  pupils  and  in  the  grade  of  teachers,  no  doubt  it  is  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  inferior  private  schools  must  be  abandoned.  But  no  private  school 
that  keeps  at  or  above  tne  grade  of  the  public  school  will  be  injured.  The  classi- 
cal schools  will  maintain  their  position,  but  they  must  advance  in  grade  and  yield 
up  English  education  to  the  common  schools. 

We  sincerely  pray  that  the  following  earnest  and  manly  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Charleston  will  not  fall  unheeded,  but  that  they 
will  give  the  new  system  a  fldr  trial.  If  this  is  done,  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
result. 

In  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  we  would  reqew  our  appeal  to  you,  fellow- 
citixens,  to  give  to  this  plan  your  support  and  encouragement.  The  school  which 
we  have  opnied  already  numbers  460  pupils.  Extend  to  it  your  approbation,  and 
It  will  soon  be  fiUed.  ne  invite  your  aid  not  only  hi  authonzinff  us  to  extend  the 
system,  but  in  giving  us  your  children  to  educate.  We  wish  tne  leaven  aflbrded 
by  the  virtuous  midcuinff  classes  of  society ;  we  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  what 
is  doing;  and  we  intend  to  go  on  until  our  State  is  uke  the  army  of  Prussia,  in 
which  no  man  could  be  found  who  was  not  able  to  read  his  bible  or  write  his  own 


Dr.  Dick802i*8  Addbem.  We  have  smce  received  an  *'  AdArtn  vf  Dr.  D.  & 
JHckton^*^  p.  24,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  and  advocating  the  same  phm  of 
Public  Schools— "good  enough  for  all."  The  Bev.  Dr.  Thomwell,  when  Presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  College,  addressed  a  Letter  to  Governor  Blanning,  in  which 
he  remarks: 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  face  of  it  that  the  Act  of  1811  was  designed  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Common  Schools,  that  should  bring  the 
means  of  elementary  education  within  the  rsach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  provision  for  M^psrs.  Throughout  our  statutes  Free 
Schools  mean  Pubtie  Schools,  or  schools  which  are  open  to  every  citizen.  The 
first  act  in  which  1  find  the  expression  is  that  of  the  8th  of  April,  1710,  entitled  an 
act  tor  the  founding  and  erecting  of  a  Free  School  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina.  This  act  created  and  incorporated  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  such  funds  as  had  ahreedy  been  contributed,  or  miafat 
afterwards  be  contributed  for  public  instruction  in  the  Pruvhioe.  In  it  the  epithet 
free  is  S3monymons,  not  with  pawper,  but  pmbUcjor  eommom.  The  same  ia  the  case 
In  the  act  of  the  7th  June,  1712,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
Although  the  School  was  a  Free  School,  every  pupil  was  reqursd  tojMy  for  his 
tuition.  But  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  maae  still  dearer  by  the  extended  act 
of  the  12th  December  of  the  same  year.  There  the  School  was  manifestly  open  to 
ofi.  Special  inducements  were  held  out  to  patronize  and  encourage  it^  and  pco 
visions  made  for  educating  a  certain  number  firee  of  expense. 
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VIRGINIA. 

RMori  of  Second  AwSUor  ( W.  L.  Jacksod,)  on  th«  jtoto  of  iht  LUerarf/  Fund  for 
Uu  yeart  1864  and  1866,  omd  procudUng*  of  tho  School  Qmuniuioner$  m  the  differ^ 
ttU  comntiei*    186  pagM. 

Educational  System.  The  laws  of  Virgioia  provide  for  the  edacation  of  the 
indigent  ehildren  of  the  State  nnder  what  is  called  the  Primary  School  System-^ 
for  the  establishment  of  District  Free  Schools  for  all  classes,  by  the  council  of  any 
city  or  town  having  a  corporate  coort,  or  by  any  coantj  on  the  requisition  of 
two-thirds  of  the  resident  voters — and  for  the  support  of  a  school  of  secondary 
education  in  the  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  and  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Charlotteville.  For  these  purposes  a  permanent  Literary  Ftmd  has  been, 
constituted,  amounting  in  1866,  to  $2,024,800.22  of  which  $1,641,768.87  is  produc- 
tive, the  income  of  which  is  annually  distributed  as  follows: 

To  Primary  and  Free  Schools  for  education  of  ftee  children  hi  1866,         $80,000 

To  the  Unfversitv  of  Virginia, 16,000 

To  the  Virgmia  MiUtary  &stitute, 1,600 

Total, $96,600 

In  addition  to  this  income  the  Constitution  ordains  that  one  moiety  of  a  capita- 
tion tax,  assessed  upon  white  persons,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education 
in  primary  and  free  schools.  The  amount  of  this  tax  available  for  school  puposes 
in  1866,  was  $60,000 — ^making  the  aggregate  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, including  $40,000  for  the  blind,  and  deaf-mutes,  $196,600. 

The  Reports  do  not  exhibit  the  working  of  the  system  in  detail.  We  glean  the 
following  items: 

Inpioemt  CBiLDRBH.  For  the  year  1864  there  were  8,042  schools  in  88  counties, 
and  in  117  counties  and  2  towns,  41,608  poor  children  received  the  benefit  of  the 
school  appropriations.  The  average  attendance  of  each  poor  child  was  68  days, 
and  the  average  cost  paid  by 'the  state,  $2.67. 

DiBTBiCT  Fbeb  Schools.  Nine  counties  and  two  towns  have  adopted  the 
district  tne  school  system,  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor.  The  returns  do  not  exhibit  the  number  of  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  or 
the  annual  expense  for  1864-66.  The  Beport  of  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  year 
1868,  states  the  attendance  at  18,176  children,  and  the  total  expenditure,  $68,298.62, 
of  which  only  $6,619.80  were  derived  from  the  Literary  Fund. 

We  have  before  us  an  **  Address  of  Henry  A.  Wise  to  his  late  corutUuenU,"  on 
resigning  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Brazil— from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  as  indicative  of  the  direc- 
tion which,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  Will  endeavor  to  give  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Legislature. 

Tazatioh  ahd  EDUCAnoK.  If  I  had  an  archanosPs  trump — ^the  blast  of 
which  could  startle  the  iivine  of  all  the  world — I  would  snatch  it  at  this  moment 
and  sound  it  in  the  ears  of  aU  the  people  of  the  debtor  States,  and  of  the  States 
which  have  a  solitary  poor  ^  unwasned  and  uncombed  "  child,  untaught  at  a  fi?ee 
school— "Tax  Youbselvbs." 

For  what?— 

1st  7b  pay  ffourpuNic  State  debt, 

2d.  To  ec&eate  your  childreH^-evertf  chiid  of  Aein — ot  common  primary  free 
eckooie  at  State  charge.     . 

That  is  my  legacy  of  advice  to  you  before  I  leave  my  country's  shores,  to  return, 
perhaps,  no  more  forever. 

Distrust  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  operations  of  a  tax-bill  alreadv  passed. 
Disbelieve  any  set  of  men  who  come  before  you  vrith  false  promises  oif^fineedom 
from  taxation.    Listen  only  to  those  smcere  friends  who  wul  honestly  tell  you 
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that  Ton  mtui  be  taxed,  how  mach  70a  ought  to  be  taxed,  and  who  will  counsel 
freely  and  fully  with  yon  beforehand  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  taxation. 
In  a  word,  learn  to  love  taxation  as  the  only  means  of  accomplisning  such  objects 
as  those  of  paving  the  public  debt,  and  of  educating  your  children,  rich  and  poor. 
See  to  it  well  that  no  reyenne  raised  for  legitimate  purposes  is  wasted;  see  that  it 
is  all  faithfully  applied  to  the  true  ends  of  government,  but  be  sure  to  raise  enough 
and  amply  enough  for  every  end  of  state  necessity,  usefulness,  and  honor.  There 
is  no  easy  mode  of  taxation,  no  royal  road  to  paying  debts  or  to  education.  In- 
dustry, honesty,  economy  and  education  alooe  can  make  yon  a  free  and  happy 
people. 
EducaU  your  chUdrtn—aU  jfour  children— every  one  of  ikem  ! 

State  op  EnucATioM  us  the  Co^fOREsaioHAL  Dutbict  ijc  1840.  Do 
YOU  know  how  education  languishes  with  us,  [m  twelve  counties  having  87;280 
tree  white  persons,  of  whom  17,809  were  over  twenty  years  of  age.] 

1st.  llie  fact  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  liree  white  persons,  nearly 
one-eighth  can  not  read  and  write. 

2d.  That  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons  over  twenty  yean  of  age, 
more  than  onefourth  can  not  read  and  write. 

8d.  That  you  have  but  17  academies  and  101  primary  schools,  making  118  fai 
all,  when  you  ought  to  maintain  at  least  269,  leavmg  a  deficiency  of  141  common 
schools. 

4th.  That  yon  have  2,628  scholars  in  your  primary  schools,  and  but  696  scholars 
in  them  at  public  charee ;  when  you  ought  to  have  at  least  7,448  children^  at  firam 
7  to  16  years  of  age,  aU  at  public  char^^  in  free  schools,  leaving  4,176  children  of 
that  age  unaccouijted  for. 

6th.  That  this  number  of  4,1 76  children  of  that  age,  presumed  not  sent  to  school, 
is  nearly  the  precise  number  of  adults,  4,614,  who  in  this  generation  have  grown 
up  ignorant  of  letters. 

6tn.  Tliat  this  number  of  adults,  4.614,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  exceeds 
even  the  number  of  voters,  4,879,  in  tne  District 

7th.  That,  allowing  $12.00  to  each  scholar,  you  are  now  expanding  but  $88,646 
per  aunum  for  common  schools,  when  you  ought  to  expend  the  sum  oi  $89,876, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  funds  amounting  to  $60,780  per  annum. 

8th.  That  this  sum  of  $60,780  must  be  raised  and  expended  in  some  way  to 
make  the  rising  generation  more  learned  than  their  fathers. 

This  is  a  lamentable  condition  of  education  among  us.  I  would  never  have 
exposed  it  to  the  icott  or  the  pity  of  the  world,  but  our  own  census-takers  have 
already  made  report  thereof  to  we  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
'  Congress  has  printed  these  facts  at  public  expense.  I  know  that  a  very  krae 
body  of  our  people  is  among  the  most  intelligent,  and  some  of  them  among  the 
most  learned  of  the  country;  I  know  how  much  credit  and  honor  is  due  to  some 
of  our  parents,  who  have  not  only  rubbed  nature's  rast  off  their  sons  at  common 
schools,  but  have  polished  their  minds  bright,  not  only  at  our  own  colleges  and 
universities,  but  In  the  universities  of  Europe.  I  know  what  a  body  of  well-ia- 
structed  gentlemen  we  have,  who  would  do  nonor  to  any  society  of  any  Athens  in 
the  land :  how  gracefully  they  live  in  all  the  means  of  the  light  of  learning;  what 
a  venerable  alma  mater  of  great  men  we  have  in  old  William  and  Mary  GoUen; 
what  a  select  corps  of  professors  and  teachers  become  our  seminaries  and  acade- 
mies; what  a  fine  body  of  young  graduates  yearly  come  out  ikom  our  own  and 
the  Northern  schools;  what  an  eminent  professional  corps,  both  in  law  and  medi- 
cine, ministers  to  our  minds  as  well  as  to  our  physical  and  pecuniary  cases;  what 
active  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  there  is  among  the  great  body  of  our 
fanners  and  planters  and  mechanics;  I  know  how  to  account  for  iimon  of  the 
want  of  leammg  among  our  people  from  their  geo^aphical  location— Uving,  as 
many  of  them  do,  on  islands  ana  long  peninsulas  mconvenlent  to  schools;  and 
how  muM  ignorance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  valuable  labor  of  poor  obildrsn 
whose  poor  parents  can  not  spare  their  time  at  school,  precious  as  it  is,  to  procurt  fir 
them  their  oaily  bread.  I  know  all  these  consoling  excuses,  but  still  die  &ct  stares 
us  frightfully  in  the  face,  that  more  than  4000  poor  children  in  our  district  are 
growing  up  in  the  night  of  ignorance.  Most  of  these,  doubtless,  are  female  chil- 
dren, and  the  touching  fact  is  presented  that  many  mothers  of  the  freneration  to 
follow  will  not  be  ab^  to  teach  their  sons  and  daughters  how  to  reM  and  write. 
We  can  not  mend  the  present  generation  of  fathers  and  mothers,  but  wo  may 
provide  intellectual  food  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

^  Error  ir  the  presbmt  School  System  of  Virgixia.  The  first  and  ff^- 
est  error  of  our  present  system  is,  ^uU  il  proceeds  mon  the  pr^Ktpfe  of  d&riiCf. 
Common  school  education  should  not  be  a  State  chanty^  but  itshonid  be  the  chief 
element  of  tde  freedom  of  the  State.    The  poor  man  pays  taxes,  renders  military 
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and  dvil  Mrviee»  j»  nibjeot  to  fioe8,  most  obey  the  laws;  and.  in  return,  he  should 
hare  the  protection  or  the  laws,  the  ordinary  priyileges  of  citizenship,  snch  as 
the  right  of  TOtin^,  and  I  say,  As  ahould  ka»€  ku  children  educated  <u  of  n6ht^  fre^ 
of  dirge.    And  m  all  ihe*e  remtcU  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  be  fiaceaon  jpre- 


danghters  of  Mother  Ckxnmonwealth.  The  taxes,  it  is  true,  will  have  to  be  raised 
chiefly  from  the  nroperty  of  the  rich;  but  at  last  the  school  reyenne  is  distributed 
as  funds  of  the  btate,  and  when  with  her  liberal  and  equal  hand  they  are  distrib- 
uted impartially  to  all,  there  is  no  feeling  of  dependence  in  any.  I'hey  all  alike 
look  up  to  the  benign  State  Mother  for  the  mental  bounty,  all  praise  her  only  and 
love  her  supremeiy  for  it,  and  thus  is  laid  a  foundation  of  awior  patria  eyer  during 
asthereminisences  of  scbool-boy  days,  and  fervent  as  the  fondest  recollections  <3 
life  and  gratitude  can  ever  be  in  the  human  heart  As  our  system  now  is,  ui 
schools  mixed  of  children  whose  parents  pay  for  schooling  them,  and  of  those 
who  are  sent  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State,  the  child  of  charity  is 
humbled  by  the  comparison  of  itself  with  those  who  pay.  The  school  is  not 
pleasant  to  this  child,  and  the  pride  of  parents  so  revolts  *at  the  dependence  and 
me<}uality  in  the  school,  that  they  often  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  enter. 
Whilst  the  school  is  free  of  charge^  still  it  is  not  free.  The  true  course  is  to  make 
it  free  to  all,  make  it  the  school  of  the  State  and  let  all  her  children  come  ^  without 
money  and  without  price."  Then  no  human  pride  will  militate  against  educa- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  every  little  "checked  apron"  will  l>e  ^*  washed  and 
ironed,"  and  every  little  fly-flap  bonnet  w^l  be  stiffened  and  straitened  for  the 
"  school  parade."  Funds  and  the  universal  free  school  are  nil  that  are  waoting  to 
enlighten  every  child  among  us  and  to  array  human  pride  00  the  side  of  the 
school. 

Plak  op  Voluhtabt  Ststbx.  You  need  not,  my  friends,  wait  for  the  tardy 
action  of  our  Legislature.  If  we  wait  for  that,  I  fear  we  will  wait  forever.  What 
then?  Organize  yourselves  by  counties  and  districts.  All  that  you  have  need  to 
ask  of  the  Legislature  is  to  pass  an  act  for  every  county  which  will  adopt  a  system 
for  itself,  incorporating  for  it  a  Board  of  Education  with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  county  courts  for  county  levies  and  other  purposes.  Let  this  Board  be 
elected  biennially  by  the  votes  of  all  the  male  parents  and  {^ardians,  having  a 
member  for  every  hundred  voters,  according  to  districts  to  be  laid  off  by  the  Booird. 

Let  this  Board  be  required  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  educate  every  white  child 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years,  at  common  free  schools,  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 
annum  for  eacn  child;  and  allowing  80  scholars  to  eiich  teacher;  and  to  pay  ex- 
penees  of  assessment  and  superintendence.  Let  it  lay  off  the  county  in'Oistriots 
of  80  scholars,  and  one  teacher  to  eaob  district. 

Let  it  have  power  to  appoint  one  assessor  to  take  annual  census  of  the  persona 
and  property  to  be  taxed  for  the  school  fund;  of  one  collector  of  the  fund  to 
give  bond  a^d  security;  and  one  superintendent  to  visit  quarterly  each  school. 
to  take  regular  account' of  the  system  of  teaching,  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
of  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  teachers,  and  to  make  report  thereof  to  the 
Board;  with  reasonable  compensation  to  each  of  tho^e  officers. 

Let  this  Board  have  power  to  fine,  and  to  collect  fines  of  parents  and  guardians, 
rich  or  poor,  who  fail  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  or  wards  to  some  schools 
of  their  own  selection.  And  let  it  meet  quarterly  or  as  often  as  it  chooses,  with 
power  to  pass  by-laws  for  its  own  government. 

Plan  of  State  Aid  to  CorNTiia  that  will  help  themselyxs.  For 
every  county  that  will  thus  tax  itself  to  educate  itself,  tlie  State  should,  out  of 
the  fiterarv  fund,  build  all  the  additional  school-houses  required.  It  should  do 
more,  ana  what  is  all  essential— ft  should  take  upon  iteelf  to  furmeh  competent 
TKACIIEB8,  in  a  reaeonable  coune  of  time,  to  every  couniv  in  ine  Qmtnottwealth, 
And  this  can  easily  be  done.  The  university  and  the  colleges,  particularly,  must 
be  more  liberally  patronized.  The  universities  and  colleges  are  the  fountains  of 
good  teachers.  Tney  must  be  upheld  and  encouraged,  and  the  most  munificent 
and  beneficent  mode  of  doing  this,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  for  the  State^  out  of 
the  literary  fund  and  by  taxation^  if  necessary,  to  support  at  the  respective  col- 
leges a  number  of  our  own  Vhrginia  youths  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  Delegates 
and  Senators  in  the  Legislature ;  and  to  require  these  youths,  when  they  nave 
obtained  certificates  of  competency,  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  common  free 
schools,  at  the  rate  allowed  of  $12.00  for  each  scholar,  as  long  as  they  have  been 
maintained  at  college  at  State  charge.  Let  them  enter  into  indentures  to  the 
State,  and  then  they  will  obtain  their  education,  and  will  have  worthily  paid  for 
it  Each  youth  of  this  description  will  cost  not  more  than  $250  pw  annum  for  hia 
board,  tuition  and  incidental  expenses. 
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The  onoiber  proposed  is  882,  and  the  cost  to  the  litoraiT  fund  would  be  $88,000 
per  annum  Tnis  would  give  to  each  uniTersity  and  college  26  State  students, 
and  distribute  to  each  the  patronage  of  $6,866  per  annum.  This  would  give  to 
the  State  in  every  term  of  three  years,  say,  a  corps  of  882  competent  teachers 
certain  to  be  engaged  in  the  work*  of  tuition  for  a  period  of  three  years  more,  and 
shedding  Uie  ligiit  of  their  knowledge  into  every  recess  of  the  State,  and  exciting 
the  thirst  for.  mental  improvement  everywhere  by  their  example,  and  when  done 
t«achinff,  abiding  ornaments  of  the  State.  ' 

The  btate,  too,  should  furnish  the  books  for  the  free  schools;  and  should  have 
two  general  superintendents,  one  for  Jfiastem  and  one  for  Western  Virginia. 

An  Appeal  to  all  classrs  to  aid  thb  work  of  Univebsal  Educa- 
tion. I  call  upon  the  learned  Professors  of  William  and  Mar}%  and  of  the  acad- 
emies and  schools — I  call  upm  the  reverend  clergy,  of  every  denomination — ^I  call 
upon  my  brethren  of  the  bar — I  call  upon  the  humane  faculty  of  medicine — ^I  call 
upon  our  most  excellent  farmers  and  mechanics — I  call  upon  uarents  and  guardi- 
ans— I  call  upon  women  who  would  be  the  mother  of  i^cfiolars,  philosophers, 
sages  and  great  men — I  call  upon  all  a^s  and  sexes — I  call  upon  the  rich  man  an« 
the  poor  man,  and  upon  men  or  all  conditions — to  stir,  to  **  live,  move  and  have  their 
being"  in  this  vital  subject.  Knowledge  is  power;  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  power. 
It  is  the  power  which  overcomes  all  soc-io/ obstacles;  it  is- the  power  which  pros- 
trates tkllpoiitical  inequalities;  it  is  the  power  which  overcomes  ulvhjftical  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  man;  castes  and  ranks  and  grades  bow  before  it;  wealth  is 
impotent  against  it;  it  subdues  the  eartb;  and  it  humbles  tyrants!!  And  if 
knowledue  is  powers  ignorance  is  weakneu — tt^er,  unpoient  weakness.  We  say  we 
were  a\ibom  free  and  equal — that  miTy  be  so.  But,  if  we  were  bom  so,  the  state 
of  freedom  and  eaualitv  does  not  last  long  in  life  if  one  man  is  to  be  cultivated  in 
his  mind,  whilst  the  other  is  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  How  is  the  man 
who  can  not  read  and  write,  the  equal  in  power  of  any  sort,  except  muscular  power, 
of  the  man  of  letters?  No;  ignorance  among  the  People  destroys  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  People:  it  makes  inequalities  in  the  social  state;  it  gives  one 
man  a  pre-eminence  and  preference  among  men  over  another  in  the  political 
state ;  it  makes  the  very  weeds  of  the  earth  too  strong  for  man's  physical  might 
to  earn  his  bread;  it  makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer— the  strong 
stronger  and  the  weak  weaker;  it/  is  the  sycophant  and  slave  of  tyrants,  and  the 
foundation  of  despotism:  it  not  only  enslaves  the  citizen,  but  enervates  tne  State. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that,  if  education  had  been  universalljr  diffused  among  our 
people,  Virginia  would  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  in  white  population 
some  20  or  30,000  only  ?  That  her  agricnlturo  and  mechanic  afts  would  be  in  the 
low  stat«  they  are  now  in  ?  That  the  rich  bowels  of  her  inexhaustible  mountain 
mines  of  iron  and  coal  would  be  undug  and  almost  unexplored?  That  her  man- 
ufactures would  have  languished  as  they  do?  That  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Ohio 
river  would  not  have  been  tapped  long  ago,  and  that  the  minty  Miami  country, 
and  an  iuterminadle  back  country  besioes,  would  not,  ere  wis,  have  built  us  an 
£astem  city  to  consume  our  products  at  home?  That  emicratiou  would  have 
flowed  from  us  to  lauds  not  hair  so  precious,  to  homes  not  halt  so  aacrod?  Ohl 
my  friends,  tUe  themo  is  full  of  facts,  figures, and  feeling! 

Self-Educatkd  Men  and  Books.  To  the  poor,  ignorant  man,  I  sa^^  let  no 
man  tell  you  that  ^  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  least  of  it  is  not 
half  60  dangerous  as  that  ignorance  which  can  not  re£ul  and  write.  If  Patrick 
Henry  once  said — "  Natural  parts  are  better  than  all  the  kammg  in  the  world  " — 
don't'believe  h.,  though  be  said  it  What  would  he  not  have  been,  had  he  pos- 
sessed only  half  the  learning  of  the  world?  Of  what  would  the  power  of^his 
**  natural  parts  ^^  have  stopped  short  in  human  greatness,  in  human  eloquence,  if 
he  had  been  possessed  of  the  purchase  of  the  lever  of  learning?  The  self-made 
man  may  boast— I  love  to  admire  him  rising  by  the  lone  power  of  his  genius;  but 
I  despise  his  self-sufficiency,  when  he  boasts  against  '*  the  bookt,^*  Not  once  in  an 
age  aoes  it  happen  that  one  self-made  man  stamps  the  age  with  his  genius.  But  at 
last,  how  can  any  man  be  said  to  be  self-made  ?  Those  who  ckum  to  be  self- 
maae,  are  so  made  by  the  book$^  if  not  by  the  school-master.  Tell  me  the  knowl- 
edge that  any  one  of  you  all  has  which  was  not  derived,  directly  or  remotely,  from 
the  books?  None, — there  is  none  in  law,  none  in  medicine,  none  in  agriculture, 
none  in  mechanic  arts  not  traceable  to  the  books.  And,  my  friends,  if  you  would 
only  ^^'ourselves  go  to  the  books,  they  would  inform  you  much  better  than  you  are 
now  instructed,  by  tradition,  or  second-hand  informers.  Look  for  yourselves, 
learn  for  yourselves— to  the  books !  to  the  books !  and  be  self-made  yourselves, 
if  you  will.  But  the  school-master  must  teach  you  how  to  read  and  write.  Re- 
member that  the  books  are  sealed  to  those  who  can  not  read  and  write.  I  will 
not  descant  upon  the  pauperism  and  the  crime  which  **  a  little  learning  "  would  di- 
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miniah.  No;  there  is  a  much  more  interestioff  class  than  that  of  inmates  of  poor- 
houses  and  of  jails  to  be  discussed.  I  mean  one  of  the  best  classes  of  men  on 
God's  earth-— a  chMs  with  whom  **  the  gods,"  are  said  to  take  part  in  their  strug- 
gles through  life— that  class  of  good  men,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  never 
tan^t,  are  so  endowed  by  nature  with  noble  instincts  as  to  perform  their  whole 
duty  worthy  of  themselves,  worthy  of  the  State,  and  worthy  of  their  eternal  des- 
tiny. Men  whopi  ignorance  does  not  debase;  whom  it  does  not  enervate  or  make 
to  despair;  men  wIm  work  in  the  world  against  all  odds  of  ignorance,  and  win  a 
crown  of  earthly  honor  and  of  eternal  glorv.  I  know  who  they  are — I  know 
every  one  of  them  in  my  old  district  by  name.  I  would  have  a  word  with  them. 
They  are  the  good,  hard-worhing,  honeti  class  of  men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  v  can 
not  read  and  write,  can  ^make  (heir  mark$  "  in  the  world.  May  Grod  b^ss  tnem! 
I  know  an  aged  man — small  in  stature — his  head  is  silvered  over  with  the  white 
frost  of  years — with  a  lively  joyous  face,  and  a  twinkling  blue  eye  that  needs  no  glass 
for  its  keen  vision— an  honest  heart  and  a  hand  as  hard  as  axe-helve  and  plough- 
handle  would  have  it — who  does  **  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book,"  and  who  yet  is 
rich  in  the  stores  of  practical  wisdom  and  of  real  wealth.  Some  one  near  Guil- 
ford, in  Accomack,  can  guess  who  I  mean.  I  would  have  a  word  with  that  good 
old  friend  of  mine.  I  speak  to  his  noble  example— I  speak  to  him  because  I  love 
him,  and  he  belongs  to  a  ch»s  by  whom  I  wisn  to  be  heard — I  speak  to  him  for 
his  class.  Listen  to  me,  good  old  man.  I  see  you  smile  and  swear  you  are  not  oUL 
Well,  that  is  exactly  like  you,  but  I  am  serious.  You  ore  great  in  my  e^e.  You 
can  not  read  and  write — ^yon  will  have  to  get  some  one  to  read  what  I  write  to  vou 
and  all  like  you — but  vou  have,  without  learning,  achieved  a  conquest  in  life. 
You  began  a  neglected,  pennyless,  fHendless  boy — ^you  have  worked,  honestly 
worked,  at  hard  bbor,  until  your  hand  is  as  hard  as  you  heartis  soft  and  tender. 
**  Scorn  can  not  point  her  slow-moving  finger  "  at  you.  There  is  no  blot  on  your 
name.  You  have  dug  the  earth  for  vour  bread,  and  lived  literally  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow.  Yon  have  lived  honestly ;  you  have  paid  your  debts  with  the  cash 
down;  you  owe  no  man  any  thing  but  good  will ;  your  industry  has  been  untiring; 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  sturdy  blows  you  have  struck  with  a  freeman's  **  right 
good  will  '*  for  the  "  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."  Every  way  oy 
which  you  have  won  '*geer  "  is  justified  by  honor.  You  have  oppressed  uo  man, 
you  have  been  ju^t  to  every  man,  and  have  never  robbed  the  poor,  or  the  widow, 
or  the  orphan.  You  are  a  happy  old  nuin — there  is  jollity  in  your  very  eye,  and 
temperate  habits  have  made  yon  healthAilly  buoyant  and  cheerful.    God  has 

S'ven  you  children  and  grandchildren,  and  vour  sons  and  daughters  are  like  a 
ick  forest  around  you.  The  kind,  hospitable  partner  of  your  bosom  and  of  your 
joamev  through  life  still  abides  with  you  on  earth;  and  yon  have  laid  up  pleaijf  ! 
pUiwtgl  and  have  oeoce  with  it  for  your  good  old  age.  This  is  a  mastery,  this  b  a 
eelf-made  man.  x^ow,  tell  me,  good  and  great  old  man,  what  would  you  not  have 
been  had  you  held  in  your  grasp  the  lever  of  knowledge?  Ah !  you  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  hand-spike  at  a  log-rolling  or  a  house-raising.  You  know  what  a 
** purchase  "  of  power  Is.  Knowledge,  learning,  is  all  that  and  more.  How  many 
blind  HcIls  it  would  have  saved  von?  How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  than  you  have  now  in  your  old  **  blue  chest,"  you  would  have  had, 
could  you  have  seen  bv  "learning's  light"  the  dark  ways  of  nature?  Do  you 
know  that  learning  made  your  axe-helve,  your  plough-handle— that  it  applies  in 
the  most  proper  way  that  very  hand-spike — ^vour  ox-chuin — that  it  prepares  the 
very  beet  manure— that  it  can  beat  you  all  hollow  in  applying  it  to  the  soil—  that 
it  knows  more  tlum  you  do  all  about  the  soil  of  every  field  you  plough,  and  can 
tell  you  of  every  plant  which  grows  on  it,  and  the  food  it  craves^ id  you  know 
that  learning  saves  labor— sells  your  grain,  fixes  the  price,  and  carries  it  away  for 
you.  Ah  I  you  shake  your  he*ad,  and  say, — "  Well,  I  would  not  give  mv  poor 
weak  experience  for  all  your  book-leamiug ! "  Do  you  say  that?  Well,  if 
that  be  so.  if  you  know  something  which  the  books  don't  teach,  I  am  the  more 
urgent  still— ^oa  mtist  write  it  down  for  the  rest  of  the  world — ^for  your  own 
posterity— write  it,  record  it,  you  are  bound  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  some  poor 
fellow  who  is  to  come  after  you  In  your  way  of  life,  and  who  hasn't  your 
experience.  But  you  can^i  write.  Pity  f  pity !  You  know  something,  then,  which 
you  can't  communicate  to  more  than  the  few  who  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Learning  would  enable  you  to  do  that  much  at  least.  Suppose  you  go  and  get 
some  one  else  to  write  it  aown  for  you,  your  experience  in  cultivating  corn,  potaioee. 
You  told  me  tobacco  was  a  valuable  medicine  for  horses  once.  Write  it,  I  say. 
and  have  it  printed,  and  bind  it,  and  what  then  does  it  become  but  book-learning  I 
Book-leamiug  to  be  dispensed  by  somebody  else,  perhaps,  in  the  present  or  coming 
generation ;  and  what  is  poor  despised  "  book-learning,"  at  last,  but  somebody's  dis- 
covery, somebody's  ea^rt«nceof^  nature's  laws  or  nature's  truths?  Don't  despise 
it,  my  friend;  but  go  to  that  old,  long-used,  well- worn  leathern  bag, or  "  stockmg- 
leg  "  purse  in  that  same  old  blue  chest,  and  take  from  it  twelve^  just  twehe  of  those 
liard  dollars  for  which  you  have  worked  so  honestly  and  so  hard,  for  each  and  every 
child  and  grandchild  you  have,  put  it  in  his  satchel  and  send  hun  to  school 
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If  the  Christian  religion  be  from  God,  it  oaght  to  influence  erery 
thought  and  act  of  man,  and  to  control  every  department  of  human 
life.  If  education  be  the  school  of  character,  it  is  least  of  all  to  be 
excepted  from  the  sovereignty  of  that  religion. 

That  Christian  men,  therefore,  should  view  with  indifference  any 
attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  separation  between  education  and 
religion,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  till  they  renounce  their 
faith.  They  can  have  no  more  idea  that  a  child  can  be  rightly  ed- 
ucated without  instruction  in  the  laws  of  God  and  in  the  Gospel, 
than  that  a  man  can  live  without  the  same  knowledge,  and  yet  duly 
serve  his  Maker,  and  be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come. 

Education,  therefore,  must  be  religious,  and  most  include  instruc- 
tion in  all  necessary  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation. 
In  proportion  as  the  dignity,  the  importance,  and  the  efficacy  o( 
education  are  magnified,  this  necessity  becomes  but  the  more  im- 
pressive and  undeniable.  If  the  educator  could  be  content  with 
defining  his  task  as  that  of  teaching  to  read  and  to  write,  or  even  to 
measure  the  earth  and  to  number  the  stars,  it  might  be  allowed 
that  this,  like  any  other  specific  skill,  could  be  imparted  without 
saying  a  word  concerning  duty,  or  sin,  or  salvation.  But  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  (at  higher  praises  of  the  work  and  of  the  men 
that  are  to  form  the  youthful  mind,  and  so  to  shape  the  character 
and  the  destinies  of  a  people.  Either  undue  and  exaggerating 
honor  is  paid  to  the  oflice  of  the  teacher,  or  he  must  teach  the  most 
sacred  truths,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  majesty  and  of  only 
earthly  interest. 

The  honest  Christian  must  bid  him  take  his  choice.  Be  the 
teacher,  he  will  say,  of  an  art  or  any  number  of  arts,  if  you  will,  and 
touch  not  moral  things ;  or  be  a  teacher  of  all  which  makes  the 
man,  and  then  you  must  teach  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  honest  teacher  will  answer,  either  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
is  ready,  according  to  his  ability,  to  teach  religiously  and  to  teach 
religion ;  or  that  he  is  content  to  leave  to  others  the  higher  task, 
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and  to  teach  oaly  the  elements  of  secular  science  and  art.  In  either 
event,  there  is  no  longer  any  confusion ;  and  the  question,  whether 
there  shall  he  a  course  of  secular  instruction,  and  a  separate  course 
of  religious  instruction,  or  whether  one  course  shall; mingle  both,  be- 
comes a  question  of  possibility  or  of  expediency,  and  is  transferred 
from  tbe  sphere  of  abstract  principle  and  imperative  conscience. 

The  clergy  of  most  countries  have  adhered  to  the  wider  view  of 
education  in  schools,  and  have  insisted,  as  long  as  they  could,  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  Christian,  and  should  even  form  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  had  union 
in  religious  belief  been  preserved,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  their  plan 
would  not  have  been  altogether  the  best  But  for  this  it  is  now  too 
late.  In  all  free  nations  the  ireiedom  of  discussion,  doubt,  and  denial 
has  been  practically  asserted ;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  religious  edu- 
cation, the  body  of  Christians  is  one  no  longer. 

In  education,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  re- 
ligious truth  has  not  lost,  for  this  cause  the  smallest  measure  of  its 
importance.  Religion  is  still  as  sovereign  there  as  ever.  Somewhere 
in  all  true  and  sufficient  education  it  must  have  its  throne ;  and  from 
that  throne  it  must  sway  all  the  rest 

But  the  State  can  support  no  such  throne ;  because  the  State  is 
composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  men  whose  religion  is  not  the 
same.  When  education  becomes  a  matter  of  public  provision,  the 
very  highest  part  of  education  is  excepted.  The  public  school,  even 
if  under  that  name  we  should  embrace  any  more  elev&ted  institu- 
tions which  the  public  fonds  might  sustain,  is  not  the  seat  of  that 
portion  of  this  moral  work  which  has  to  do,  most  directly  and  most 
mightily,  with  the  heart.  That,  however,  it  must  forego,  and  be 
content  with  its  own  appropriate  task  and  praise. 

The  higher  task  must  be  performed  elsewhere ;  and  the  conse- 
crated precincts  of  the  church,  and  the  equally  hallowed  walls  of 
home,  must  be  the  scene  of  religious  instruction.  It  has  there,  too, 
a  fitter  and  a  happier  sphere  than  the  State,  with  all  its  wealth  or 
its  universal  care,  can  attempt  to  furnish. 

All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  re- 
ligion is  the  prompting  motive  from  which  public  education  has  had 
its  origin,  and  must  have  its  best  support.  It  sustains  that  educa- 
tion as  it  sustains  every  good  design.  It  desires  that  all  men  should 
be  trained  in  useful  knowledge  of  every  kind,  because  it  desires 
their  improvement  and  happiness.    Ignorance,  in  its  view,  is  weak- 
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ness,  is  poverty,  19  exposure  to  rooral  disease,  is  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  highest  enjoyments,  is  the  obstruction  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  beneficent  Creator  made  man  in  His  own  image.  There* 
fore,  ignorance  is  an  enemy  to  godliness,  and  a  hinderance  of  salva- 
tion, as  well  as,  in  itself,  a  positive  and  mighty  evil ;  and  religion 
most  long  and  labor  to  remove  it  from  the  path  of  society.  To 
suppose  that  a  Christian  can  be  indifferent  to  the  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  his  fellow-men  would  simply  imply  that  he  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  for  himself;  for  he  must  wish  to  communicate 
all  which  he  prizes. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  also,  that  even  in  the  teachers  of  all  secular 
knowledge,  religious  men  will  desire  and  prefer  a  spirit  and  princi- 
ples like  their  own.  A  father  who  merely  commits  his  son  to  tJie 
instructions  of  a  writing-master,  would  rejoice  to  find  in  him  a  man 
of  Christian  worth,  and  would  feel  that  the  boy  was  somewhat 
safer.  It  is  not  possible,  in  any  department  of  life,  to  exclude  or 
neutralize  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  steadfast  fear  of  God  and 
the  sincere  love  of  mankind.  The  religious  man  or  woman  will 
always  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  unspeakably  the  better 
teacher,  even  of  arithmetic  or  of  needlework.  Under  any  system  of 
public  education,  however  remote  from  a  sectarian  or  exclusive 
character,  this  preference  will  be  felt^  and  cannot  be  changed  into 
indifference. 

Under  these  systems  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction,  in 
combination  with  secular  instruction,  is  relinquished,  not  upon 
grounds  of  abstract  excellence,  but  upon  those  of  convenience  or 
necessity.  Accordingly,  either  the  system  is  not  extended  over  the 
youngest  or  the  oldest  of  those  who  are  to  be  educated ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  command  a  general  acceptance.  The  public  schoc^ 
offers  no. urgent  invitation  to  the  child  just  rising  from  infancy;  it 
leaves  him,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  gentle  hands  of  his  mother  or  of 
some  maternal  preceptress.  At  the  other  end  of  the  course,  colleges 
and  universities  are  commonly  allied  to  the  Church  rather  than  to 
the  State.  From  the  latter  they  accept  aid ;  to  the  former  they 
accord  welcome  intervention  and  an  active  control.  Not  merely 
financial  or  political  considerations  fix  the  limits  of  public  educa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning.  For  it  is 
felt  that  all  education  must  begin  and  end  in  religion ;  that  the 
infant  must  learn  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  crucified  Redeemer 
with  his  first  accents ;  and  that  the  young  man  should  not  go  forth 
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into  the  world  of  profeBuonal  studj,  action,  and  influence,  witbout  a 
settled  faith.  But  betwe^i  these  two  periods  lies  the  time  which 
public  education  appropriates;  appropriates,  simply  because  the 
interests  of  the  commonweahh  require  the  instruction  of  all  in  use^ 
ful  Imowledge,  and  because  no  other  power  can  furnish  the  means 
of  such  instruction  for  all  alike. 

K  the  task  of  religious  education  be  then  declined  by  the  public 
teacher,  it  is  left  in  hands  which  certainly  are  better  fitted  to  exe- 
cute it  with  dignity,  with  diligence,  with  fidelity,  and  with  tender- 
ness. It  is  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers,  whose  labors  are  volun- 
tary ;  of  pastors ;  and  of  parents. 

The  Sunday  School  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  society, 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  It  enlists  a  body  of  teach* 
ers  whose  intelligence  is  animated  by  no  other  impulse  than  that  of 
Christian  love.  They  receive  no  hire,  and  they  wield  no  instruments 
of  discipline.  They  come  to  their  pupils  on  they  day  which  is  con- 
secrated to  all  holy  works  of  piety  and  charity.  There  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  pure  influence  of  their  instruction ;  no  other  studies 
crowding  in;  no  intermixture  of  heathen  mythology  or  abstract 
science;  no  hurry  to  the  playground;  no  dread  of  the  rod  or 
superadded  task ;  and  none  of  those  hereditary  associations,  which, 
absurd,  unjust,  and  pernicious  as  they  are,  yet  do  still,  more  or  less, 
connect  themselves  with  the  relation  between  the  boy  and  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Love  is  the  bond  between  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  learn  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  the  pastor  is  the  teacher,  love  is  united  with  reverence.  His 
office  inspires  that  reverence,  and  his  intelligence  in  sacred  things 
merits  a  confidence  which  might  elsewhere  be  less  readily  bestowed. 
The  duties  of  pastors  to  the  young  may  be  but  imperfectly  under- 
taken, especially  where  the  ancient  and  most  useful  custom  of  cate- 
chising has  fidlen  into  neglect.  But  it  would  still  be  great  injns^ 
tioe  to  compare  their  influence  with  that  of  teachers  who  sustain  no 
sanctaty  of  office,  have  devoted  no  special  study  to  sacred  letters, 
and  are  not,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  supposed  to  be  persons  of 
piety. 

But  no  teachers  have  an  appointment  more  holy  or  divine  than 
fiithers  and  mothers.  The  cannot  but  educate  their  children  reli- 
giously or  irreligiously.  No  separation  can  take  place  in  the  train- 
ing of  home ;  for  that  is  purely  for  the  heart  and  soul ;  and  its  first 
and  supreme  end  is  the  goodness  of  the  child.    He  learns  Us 
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prayers  on  the  knees  of  his  mother;  he  is  taught  to  examine  him* 
self  At  the  ciose  of  each  day ;  his  conduct  is,  without  ceasing,  sub- 
jected to  a  watchful  scrutiny ;  there  is  no  vacation,  no  recess,  no 
occasion  when  he  is  released  from  this  supervision.  Theao  teachere 
have  an  authority,  too,  which,  for  hhn,  is  the  direct  interpretation 
of  the  will  of  his  Maker.  ->  To  the  child,  the  voice  of  the  parent  is 
the  voice  of  God ;  for  so  has  God  commanded.  And  all  which  he 
hears  and  learns  from  these  sources  comes  to  him  as  nourishment 
from  the  bosom  of  an  exhaustless  love,  to  which  his  childhood  must 
cling  as  if  it  were  to  him  the  whole  wide  universe. 

This  is  the  provision  which  the  Church  and  the  family,  with  many 
collateral  aids,  assign  for  religious  education.  Piety  in  the  public 
teachers,  and  religious  truth  in  the  common  school,  would  be  addi- 
tional aids;  but  are  they  indispensable,  or  could  their  influence 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  all  this  ?  Whatever  may  be  the 
excellence  of  many  professional  instructors,  whatever  their  noble  en> 
thusiasm  iu  their  calliug,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  teachers  of  public  schools  are  governed,  in  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  their  occupation,  by  the  same  motives  which  incite  per- 
sons of  respectable  and  worthy  characters  in  all  departments  of 
business.  They  engage  in  it  for  a  remuneration ;  they  abandon  it 
when  it  becomes  unprofitable ;  or  they  exchange  it  for  positions  whidi 
are  more  lucrative  or  more  to  their  taste.  They  are  not  appointed, 
and  cannot  well  be,  for  their  personal  devoutness.  If  they  should  teach 
religioD,  it  would  be  as  they  teach  grammar,  not  because  the  ta^  is 
known  to  be  enthroned  in  their  affections,  but  because  it  is  made  a 
part  of  their  business.  We  do  not  disparage  the  transcendent  benef- 
icence and  exalted  piety  of  many  teachers ;  but  it  is  an  accident,  so  to 
speak,  whether  these  mark  the  charactpr  of  an  individual  teacher; 
they  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  class 
selected  as  teachers  must  always  be  under  any  public  arrangements. 
Little  will  it  avail,  that  a  cold,  diy,  unfeeling,  and  perhaps  unbeliev- 
ing teacher,  consent  to  teach  catechism,  or  to  open  his  school  with 
prayers.  A  truly  religious  teacher,  even  without  those  exercises, 
will  leave  some  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  minds  which  he 
has  assisted  in  forming  and  replenishing.  This  can  be  attained 
even  now ;  and  if  any  would  avoid  this,  they  must  make  piety  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  the  office.  The  moat  determined  unbe- 
liever would  hardly  desire  such  an  issue ;  but  neither  can  piety  be 
made  a  condition  of  admission,  if  it  were  even  in  our  power  to  en- 
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force  the  rales,  since  the  talents  and  acquisitions  which  make  the 
successful  teacher  are  dissociated  from  it ;  and  since,  precious  as  it 
is,  it  cannot,  in  this  position,  be  deemed  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
on  which  the  cause  of  religion  must  rely. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  which  Chrisdanity  cannot^  and  what  is 
that  which  it  ean^  exercise  in  the  system  of  public  schools  of  a  land 
like  our  own ! 

It  cannot  teach  all  its  doctrines  and  laws,  as  they  are  held  by  any 
body  of  Christian  believers. 

It  cannot  blend  religious  truth  with  secular  instruction,  to  any 
degree  which  implies  the  attempt  to  communicate  systematic  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

It  cannot  attempt  to  inculcate  a  religious  character,  or,  in  other 
words,  fiiith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  precept  and  exhortation. 

It  can  take  for  granted  a  general  acquaintance,  in  the  pupils, 
with  the  &cts  of  Christianity,  united  With  reverence  for  it  as  a 
Divine  revelation.  ^ 

It  can  infuse  into  the  teacher,  so  fiir  as  he  obeys  it,  a  spirit  which 
attracts  to  his  religion,  and  inspires  the  desire  to  resemble  its  &ith- 
fill  followers. 

It  can  afford  a  Christian  view  of  every  science  and  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  show  their  connection  with  revealed  truth 
in  its  great  outlines. 

It  can  inculcate  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  Gospel,  by  rule  and 
example. 

It  can  exclude  and  counteract  every  influence  of  infidelity. 

It  ccoLf  in  nmny  instances,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  com- 
munity, affix  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  to  the  school 
duties  of  each  day,  by  the  observance  of  daily  prayers. 

It  can,  with  the  same  consent,  introduce  the  Bible,  and  promote, 
by  daily  reading,  the  familiar  knowledge  of  its  contents ;  not  as  if 
it  wer^  a  mere  reading-book,  though  the  best,  but  as  the  generally 
acknowledged  word  of  God. 

It  can^  with  the  same  consent,  which  may  generally  be  assumed, 
impress,  as  occasion  is  offered,  all  that  great  and  priceless  mass  of 
truth  in  which  all  Christians  are  substantially  united. 
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BT  MCHAKD  BDWAEM. 

Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Behool  at  Salem,  Man. 


[An  Address  delivered  before  the  Annual  Conrention  of  the  Gradaates  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  l^aas.,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1856.] 

Fellow  Teachers  and  Fellow  Pupils  : 

We  have  met  in  social  and  friendly  gathering  for  many  years. 
There  are  doubtless  those  here  who  formed  a  part  of  that  small  band, 
with  whose  help,  the  school  of  which  we  have  been  pupils,  was  first 
launched  upon  the  voyage  of  its  existence.  Year  after  year,  as  oc- 
casion would  permit^  they  with  others  have  come  up  to  this,  the 
scene  of  their  former  labor,  to  feel  the  softening  influences  of  early 
associations  upon  those  hearts  which  the  business  and  turmoil  of  life 
do  so  much  to  harden  and  deaden ;  or  perhaps  to  renew  here  where  they 
were  first  consecrated  to  a  noble  profession,  their  vows  of  devotion  to  its 
trying  but  exalting  and  responsible  duties.  Some  of  these  oocasions 
have  been  joyous.  The  familiar  salutations  of  friends,  from  whom  we 
have  been  for  a  season  parted,  the  warm  grasp  of  the  friendly  hand, 
the  mutual  recital  of  experiences,  the  sight  of  the  well  known  village 
and  its  landscapes, — ^Uiese  have  been  the  most  prominent  circum- 
stances of  a  convention,  and  have  forever  associated  with  our  gather- 
ings the  most  gladdening  reoolleetions.  But  all  has  not  been  joy ; — 
there  have  been  also  times  of  sorrow.  Death,  that  spares  no  band, 
has  not  withheld  his  hand  from  ours.  Again  and  again  our  ranks 
have  been  thinned  by  his  unerring  shafts.  One  after  another,  the 
young,  the  promising, — those  to  whoni  we  looked  for  noble  deeds  in 
the  future,  have  fallen  by  our  side,  and  we  have  mournfully  betaken 
us  to  our  journey  alone.  , 

But  whatever  change  may  have  met  our  eyes  here,  we  always,  ex- 
cept on  a  single  ooccasion,  until  one  year  ago,  were  cheered  by  the 
countenance,  and  encouraged  by  the  words  of  one  whom  we  loved  as 
our  teacher,  and  venerated  as  a  noble  illustration  of  the  Christian 
man.  At  our  last  meeting,  we  were  informed  that  ill  health  kept 
him  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State.  To-day,  we  miss  him  again,  and 
even  the  faint  ray  of  hope  with  which  we  then  solaced  ourselves,  has 
been  extinguished.  Our  hearts  are  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  departed  from  our  midst,  and  that  while  we  continue  bound 
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to  this  lower  world,  our  separation  from  Lim  is  final.  This,  indeed^ 
is  a  new  experience,  and  one  for  which,  notwithstanding  what 
we  knew  of  the  inroads  of  disease  upon  his  system,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared.  And  even  with  the  positive  knowledge  we  now  possess,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  the  saddening  truth.  It  almost  seems  as  if  a  con- 
vention could  not  be  without  his  presence.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  the  scene  without  the  central  figure  that  was  wont  to  give 
dignity  to  it^  and  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  us  all. 

But  tlie  sad  reality  must  be  contemplated,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion it  is  fit  that  we  should  express  for  his  memory,  in  some  suita- 
ble way,  the  respect  and  affection  which  we  all  profoundly  feel,  and 
to  impress  upon  ourselves  the  lesson  taught  us  by  his  life  and  his 
death.  And  in  our  expressions  of  respect  and  sorrow,  I  am  quite 
sure  there  will  be  none  of  the  cold  formality  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited. For  if  there  is  any  vice  which  the  very  remembrance  of 
him  would  rebuke  in  a  manner  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  the 
vice  of  pretence, — the  ostentatious  profession  of  a  sentiment  which 
we  do  not  entertain.  No,  our  grief  is  real ; — our  tribute  of  respect  un- 
feigned. We  dare  not  profane  the  memory  of  one  so  invariably  loyal 
to  the  truth  and  to  truthfulness,  with  any  offering  that  comes  not 
fi-om  the  heart ! 

Nicholas  Tilunghast,  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  was  born  at  Taunton,  Bristol  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Saturday  the  22d  of  September,  1804.  He  was  the 
second  son,  and  seventh  child,  of  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Bristol  Bar.  He 
early  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  right,  and  that  elevated  and  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
which,  in  later  years,  expanded  into  the  controlling  principle  of  his 
life.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which  show  that  at  the  tender 
age  of  nine  years,  he  had  the  same  feeling  of  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  which  marked  so  strongly  his  later  life.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  the  West  Point  Cadets  were  on  their  march 
through  the  New  England  States,  he  happened  to  meet  Miss  Eliza 
Townsend,  the  Boston  poetess.  This  lady  was  so  much  struck  by 
some  remark  of  his,  indicating  the  possession  of  moral  principles 
nobler  than  are  usually  found  in  young  men  of  that  age,  that  she 
formed  for  him  a  friendship,  which  terminated  only  with  her  life,  and 
which  was  exhibited  even  in  her  death.  But  our  records  of  his 
childhood  are  not  very  copious,  nor  would  it  seem  expedient,  even  if 
they  were,  to  introduce  here  many  detaila.    Fr<»n  all  that  I  can  learn, 
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institution  of  war,  is  a  fact  that  will  be  abundantly  borne  out  by  all 
who  were  familiar  with  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Especially  was  it  true  that  he  had  very  little  respect  for  the  holiday 
parades  of  our  *'  citizen  soldiery.*'  And  yet,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  good  qualities  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  that  sense  of  honor  which  prevails 
among  army  officers.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  although 
he  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  placing  a  military  chieftain  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  yet  his  observation  had  taught  him  that  the 
honorable  impulses  of  a  military  man  are  often  more  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, even  in  that  high  station,  than  the  principles,  so  called,  of  a 
time-serving  politician. 

During  his  residence  in  the  the  western  forests  and  prairies,  he 
suffered  much  from  the  diseases  incident  to  those  regions, — ^fever  and 
ague  and  other  complaints ;  and  his  friends  think  that  his  physical 
powers  were  essentially  weakened  during  his  stay  in  Arkansas.  His 
resignation  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  this  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  distaste  for  military  life  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

From  the  t;me  of  his  leaving  the  army  until  his  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  1840  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  a  teacher  in  Boston.  For  the 
most  of  this  time  he  taught  a  private  school,  fitting  young  men  for  West 
Point,  for  engineers,  <Src.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time  an  instructor 
in  the  English  High  School  at  Boston,  and  always  entertained  a  great 
respect  for  Mr,  Sherwin,  the  accomplished  head  of  that  institution. 

It  was  while  laboring  in  this  quiet  and  retiring  manner  that  he 
was  sought  out  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  invited  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  School 
.which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  Bridgewater.  After  serious  con- 
sideration, and  with  great  reluctance,  he  finally  consented  to  accept 
the  post  On  this  occasion,  as  always,  he  distrusted  himseld  He 
shrunk  from  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  belonging  to  the  situa- 
tion. To  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  seemed  to  him  a  great  thing,  and  he 
did  not  look  upon  himself  as  fitted  to  accomplish  great  things.  Verily 
the  history  of  man  does  occasionally  furnish  examples  of  a  judg- 
ment erring  on  the  side  of  modesty  I 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Tillinghast  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  the  consequences  depending 
upon  it,  we  may  find  it  useful  to  recall  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts.  They  were 
brought  into  existence  by  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  a  few  gentle* 
men,  whose  attachment  to  the  cause  was  earnest  and  heartfelt.    The 
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establishment  of  these  schools  was  not  a  measure  first  proposed  by  a 
legislative  committee,  and  put  into  operation  wholly  at  the  State's 
expense.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  proposed  by  individuals,  and  for 
the  first  three  years  of  their  existence,  the  State  bore  much  less  than 
half  the  expense  of  suporting  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1838,  Edmund  Dwight,— a  name  that  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Massachusetts,— offered  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  furnish  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  establishing  seminaries 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools ;  provided  the 
Legislature  would  appropriate  for  the  same  purpose  an  equal  amount. 
After  some  opposition,  the  proposition  was  accepted,  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  voted,  and  the  Board  was  empowered  to  put  the  schools 
in  operation.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  three,— one  at 
Lexington,  one  at  Barre,  and  one  at  Bridgewater.  Those  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Barre  went  into  operation  in  1839,  and  that  at  Bridgewater 
in  1840.  The  sum  of  money  furnished  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
— twenty  thousand  dollars, — together  with  such  sums  as  were  raised 
in  the  towns  where  the  schools  were  located,  added  to  what  was  fur- 
nished by  individual  contribution,  was  sufficient  to  continue  the 
schools  for  three  years.  This,  it  was  judged,  would  be  sufficient 
time  for  trying  the  experiment, — for  testing  the  plan  of  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  of  course,  the  whole  expense  of  their  continuance 
would  come  upon  the  State.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  was 
no  sinecure.  It  was  required  of  these  teachers,  that,  with  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  instrumentalities,  they  should  demonstrate  to  the 
frugal  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  utility  of  a  set  of  institutions 
that  were  to  take  from  the  State  treasury  laige  sums  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  and  ultimately,  some  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  their  ordinary  support  For  feeble  humanity  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  task  enough  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  were 
compelled  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from  many  teachers,  who. 
thought  their  own  field  of  labor  encroached  upon  by  the  new,  and 
hitherto  unheard  of.  State  seminaries.  Surely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, success  was  a  great  achievement,  and  the  fact  that  success  was 
attained,  speaks  the  praise  of  those  earnest  teachers  more  loudly  than 
any  words  of  mine  can  do  it.  It  may  I  know,  be  urged,  with  truth, 
that  the  schools  had  good  friends  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  a  gentleman  of  superior 
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ability,  extended  calture,  great  iDfiuence,  indomitable  resolution,  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause,  in  which,  at  a  great  personal  sacri- 
fice,  he  had  engaged.  The  earnest  support  of  all  these  was  necessary 
to  the  succcessfiil  establishing  of  these  institutions.  If  any  of  them 
had  been  wanting,  the  scheme  roust  have  fallen  through.  But  every 
friend  of  popular  education  has  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  in  the 
trying  hour  they  all  stood  bravely  at  their  posts ;  that  the  Secretary 
had  counted  the  cost  before  entering  upon  the  war;  that  members  of 
the  Legislature,  of  whom  one  is  still  an  honored  resident  of  this  town, 
regardless  of  self  and  self-interest,  gave  their  energies  to  the  support  of  a 
measure  which  has  so  abundantly  improved  the  character  of  the 
public  schools ;  that  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  such  as 
the  brief  period  during  which  their  pupils  were  under  their  instruc- 
tions, the  want  of  suitable  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  the  influence 
of  the  opposition  already  mentioned,  still  persisted  in  their  noble  work, 
with  a  faith  that  removed  the  mountains  in  their  path,  and  an  industry 
that  knew  no  fatigue. 

But  it  will  be  especially  useful  for  us  to  enquire  what  means  oar 
teacher  took  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  which  he  regarded  as  of 
such  importance.  The  school  at  Barre,  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1839,  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Samuel  P.  Newman  of  Bowdoin  College,  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
when  he  had  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  appointment  offered  him, 
proceeded  to  Barre,  and  spent  six  months  in  observing  the  methods, 
and  studying  the  principles  adopted  by  Prof.  Newman  in  his  school 
During  this  time,  he  prepared  many  manoscnpts  of  lectures  and  ex- 
planations for  his  own  use  in  his  new  position.  £very  subject  on 
which  he  was  to  give  instruction  was  carefully  thought  out,  and  the 
results  of  his  thoughts  was  committed  to  paper  for  future  use.  This 
work  of  six  months,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  his  preparatory  labor.  Every  exercise  was  carefully  considered 
before  it  was  to  come  on, — usually  on  the  night  before ;  and  veiy 
frequently  it  happened  that  midnight  found  and  left  him  at  his  labors. 
And  such  watching  was  not  atoned  for  by  morning  slumbers,  for  the 
early  morning  was  likewise  devoted  to  duty.  He  was  a  believer  in 
industry,  in  the  power  of  earnest  work,  and  maintained  that  nothing 
truly  valuable  can  be  accomplished  without«it.  When  he  had  thus 
prepared  himself,  as  well  as  the  brief  space  of  time,  intervening  be- 
tween his  appointment  and  the  commencement  of  his  labors  would 
permit,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1840. 

Here  and  at  this  time,  no  doubt^  began  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  his  success  in  his  previous  employments,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  was  such  as  to  make  him  particularly  eminent 
But  in  the  Normal  School,  his  position  soon  became  a  marked  one. 
Upon  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  has  exerted  a  tell- 
ing influence  for  their  elevation  and  improvement.  This  influence  is 
felt  not  only  in  tho^e  schools  which  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  his 
pupils,  but  also  in  hundreds  of  others,  where  his  name  was  never 
heard.  His  spirit,  his  views,  his  methods,  seem  to  have  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  educational  system, — they  seem  like  the  waters  of 
a  -clear  stream,  to  impart  their  own  purity  to  the  wave  with  which 
they  mingle.  They  float  about  in  the  educational  atmosphere,  and 
are  inhaled  by  «11  who  breathe  it.  There  is  no  especial  part  of  the 
systeoD^  which  he  originated  ;  no  institution  which  he  founded  or  en- 
dowed, or  to  which  he  gave  a  name.  These  may  be  called  the  material 
or  corporeal  parts  of  a  people's  educational  means.  But  he  furnished 
much  of  what  we  may  consider  the  soul, — the  animating  principle 
that  moves  this  otherwise  dead  machinery.  He  built  no  school- 
houses,  but  he  built  the  character  of  many  an  earnest  and  successful 
teacher.  And  as  the  teacher  is  more  valuable  than  the  school-house 
or  school  system,  however  valuable  these  may  be,  as  the  soul  is  nobler 
than  the  tenement  in  which  it  dwells, — so  was  his  life  a  nobler 
benefaction  to  the  cause  of  education,  than  if  it  had  been  spent  in 
endowing  institutions  or  framing  systems.  Travel  over  our  Common- 
wealth ;  visit  elsewhere  hundreds  of  school-houses  of  every  degree  of 
architectural  pretension,  from  the  lowly,  weather-stained  cabin  in  field 
or  forest,  to  the  costly  structure  that  graces  the  attractive  avenue  in 
the  city ; — and  you  will  find  his  pupils  in  them  all,  and  all  without 
exception,  ready  to  attribute  to  him  the  elements  of  their  highest 
success. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Tillinghast  had  many  striking  charact^^ristics.  In 
the  first  place,  he  acquired  a  power  over  his  pupils, — men  and  women, 
— that  we  think  is  seldom  attained.  To  mere  lookers  on,  it  seemed 
hke  a  sort. of  fascination,  and  even  to  the  objects  of  it,  the  pupils 
themselves,  it  was  often  a  mystery.  For  he  used  none  of  the  arts 
commonly  practised  to  secure  the  good  opinion  and  attachment  of 
men.  On  the  contrary  his  manner,  towards  those  who  were  not  more 
or  less  familiar  with  him,  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  cold,  distant, 
reserved.  Even  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  he  was  far  from 
habitually  adopting  that  freedom  and  ease  of  manner  which  often 
makes  school  so  pleasant.  And  yet,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  a  teacher  is  so  earnestly  and  at  the 
same  time  so  universally  beloved  by  his  pupils  as  was  Mr.  Tillinghast. 
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The  true  secret  of  all  this  power  of  his  over  his  pupils,  which  enabled 
him  to  fill  them  in  a  great  measure  with  his  own  spirit,  as  well  as 
of  the  remarkable  aflfection  which  they  entertained  towards  him, — 
the  secret  of  all  this  lay  in  his  personal  character,  in  that  quiet  but 
unflinching  devotion  to  principle,  that  heroic  and  real  abnegation  of 
«elf,  which  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  appeared  as  the  ruling 
trait  of  his  moral  nature.  His  words,  being  few,  and  weU  considered, 
were  very  impressive,  and  yet,  not  so  much  for  what  he  said  as  for 
what  he  vxu,  did  he  exert  so  positive,  so  salutary,  and  so  extended  an 
influence.  His  pupils  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  "his 
judgment,  his  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose,  his  perfect  sincerity 
and  scrupulous  justice;  and  in  this  persuasion,  they 'seemed  to  sur- 
render themselves  unconditionally  to  his  influence.  His  devotional 
exercises  in  the  school  were  always  conducted  with  great  simplicity 
of  manner,  but  with  a  power  wliich  his  pupils  can  never  forget.  His 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  those  brief,  earnest  and  devout 
prayers,  in  his  calm  and  serious  manner,  was  an  exceedingly  impres- 
sive exercise.  The  words  sounded  through  the  perfectly  quiet  room 
like  the  voice  of  inspiration.  He  did  not  discard  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  by  word  or  by  book,  but  in  these  departments,  he 
depended  mainly  upon  that  silent  teaching  which  a  man  of  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  pure  character  will  infuse  into  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a  school-room.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  this  course  was,  that 
when  he  did  employ  words  for  enforcing  some  religious  or  moral 
truth,  they  made  a  deep  and  distinct  impression  upon  the  listener's 
mind,  and  the  precepts  imparted  were,  in  many  instances,  never  for- 
gotten. His  power  was  particularly  apparent  when  some  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  made  it  necessary  to  administer  reproof  On 
such  occasions,  his  words  were  very  few,  and  by  no  means  severe,  and 
yet  they  very  deeply  aflfected  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I 
never  knew  a  pupil  of  his  who  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  mildest 
reprimand  from  him.  The  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a- pupil, 
that  Mr.  Tillinghast  disapproved  of  his  course,  even  where  no  disap- 
probation had  been  expressed,  was  a  burden  which  very  few  could 
endure.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  management  of  his  school,  he 
can  be  said  to  have  been  fertile  in  expedients.  He  ruled  by  the  force 
of  his  own  exalted  character,  by  his  earnestness  and  faith.  His 
remedies  for  delinquency  were,  in  the  main,  general ;  he  did  not  re- 
sort to  one  expedient  with  one  person,  and  to  another  with  the  next, 
but  he  approached  all  in  the  same  straight  forward  and  frank  manner. 
This  course  is  not  to  be  commended  to  every  teacher ;  most  of  us 
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need  to  vary  our  modes  of  reproof  or  punishment,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  affected.  Our  moral  power  is  too 
feeble ;  it  cannot  bend  the  stubborn  will,  or  arouse  the  slumbering 
energies  of  our  pupils,  without  the  aid  of  schemes  devised  by  the  in- 
tellect But  in  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  moral  power  was  so  well  developed 
that  it  seemed  to  bear  down  all  op^^osition  before  it,  without  the  aid 
of  shifts  and  expedients,  and  for  himself,  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
undoubtedly  the  best. 

Of  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  the  intellect,  we  may  also  say  that 
it  was  distinctly  marked.  His  most  notable  trait  in  this  respect  was 
something  similar  to  what  is  usually  expressed  by  the  word  thorough- 
ness. And  yet  this  word  does  not  fully  exhibit  the  idea.  There  was 
thoroughness  in  his  teaching,  but  there  was  also  another  element, 
which  if  we  could  coin  a  word,  we  might  call  logicalness, — an  ar- 
ranging of  the  subject  taught  according  to  the  character  and  wants  of 
the  mind  to  be  instructed.  In  every  operation,  there  was  not  only 
thorough  knowledge,  but  thorough  reasoning.  Every  point  was  not 
only  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  it  was  to  be  understood  ration- 
ally, it  was  to  be  understood  not  only  by  itself,  but  also  in  its  rela- 
tions. The  pupil  was  himself  required  to  discover  if  possible,  or  at 
least  to  appreciate,  the  connection  between  one  part  of  the  subject 
and  another,  to  see  how  much  of  one  statement  could  be  inferred 
from  a  previous  one.  -  Mere  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  or 
of  principles,  learned  and  remembered,  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  thoroughness  that  characterized  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Tillinghast. 
The  one  can  be  accomplished  by  the  industry  of  the  pupil ;  the  other 
requires,  in  addition,  careful  thought  and  ready  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  His  great  weapon,  by  the  help  of  which  he  accomplished 
his  work  in  the  recitation-room,  was  the  asking  of  questions.  And 
his  questions  were  always  framed  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  what  the  pupil  knew,  apd  how  he 
knew  it,  and  the  causal  interrogative  was  so  frequently  employed  in 
his  exercises,  that  his  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the 
"  eternal  wAy."  He  had  rare  skill  in  arranging  his  questions,  so  as 
to  expose  every  false  opinion,  every  illogical  conclusion.  How  many 
times  has  the  glib  and  fair-seeming  explanation  been  shown  to  be 
hollow  and  unmeaning  by  his  searching  interrogatories  I  How  often 
have  ignorance  and  sophistry  been  forced  suddenly  to  stand  out  in 
their  native  deformity,  as  at  the  touch  of  an  Ithuriel's  spear,  when  in 
guise  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  had  been  silently  but  surely 
working  the  destruction  of  thorough  study  and  good  mental  habits ! 
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And  how  many  teachers  rejoice,  to-day,  in  having  had  their  eyes  fint 
opened  by  these  thorough  and  faithful  redtations  I 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  a  teacher,  an 
educator,  one  who  considered  his  employment  an  art,  to  be  rightly 
practised  only  by  those  who  in  some  way  have  studied  its  principles. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  here,  that  he  was  entirely  in- 
different as  to  where  or  how  such  study  had  been  pursued,  provided 
only  it  had  been  thorough  and  efficient.  He  thoroughly  knew  what 
he  was  to  teach, — no  man  better, — ^but  he  also  knew  how  the 
knowledge  must  be  imparted  in  order  to  promote  the  mental  culture 
of  the  pupil.  His  recitations  were  quiet,  he  employed  in  them  very 
few  words,  and  yet  they  were  full  of  earnest  thought  both  on  his  own 
part  and  on  that  of  the  scholars.  Indeed  the  most  noticeable  thing 
about  his  recitations,  was  their  tendency  to  awaken  thought  in  the 
pupil.  And  this  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  from  knowing  how 
they  were  conducted.  Every  individual  was  required  to  stand  upon 
his  own  feet,  and  when  he  made  a  statement,  to  make  it  from  his  own 
perception  of  its  truth.  There  was  no  trading  on  borrowed  capital, — 
or  if  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  attempted, — that 
something  was  confidently  stated,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
pupil  upon  authority,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  reached  by  his  own 
thought,  how  soon  a  skillful  question,  calling  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers,  became  the  occasion  of  a  failure  I 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  neither  be  well  nor  expedient  to  make 
the  Normal  Schools  exclusively  professional,  in  the  sense  of  excluding 
from  them  every  study  except  that  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
ludeed,  his  own  instruction  in  this  latter  department  was  in  a  great 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  imparted  indirectly,  and  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  other  things.  And  let  it  not  be  thought,  on  this 
account,  that  he  cousidered  it  of  trifling  importance.  By  no  means ; 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject 
in  his  own  school.  But  when  we  speak  of  Mr.  Tillinghast's  giving 
instruction  indirectly,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  had  a  power  of 
silent,  and  perhaps  ^'  unconscious''  teaching,  that  produced  great  and 
positive  results.  This  we  have  already  attempted  to  set  forth.  He 
taught  many  things,  without  uttering  a  word,  that  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  have  taken  a  distinct  form,  and  become  to  them  a  sure 
guide. 

But  while  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  thus  faithful  to  the  weightier  matters 
of  his  profession,  he  did  not  neglect  the  minutiae, — the  mint,  anise 
and  cummin  of  pedagogic  law.     Among  the  humble,  but  exceedingly 
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appropriate  virtues  whicli  he  carefully  practised^  was  that  of  punctu- 
ality. The  habit  of  punctuality  and  regularity  had  undoubtedly  been 
strengthened  in  him  by  his  experience  in  the  army.  But  aside  from 
tiiis,  he  was  punctual  and  regular  from  principle.  Only  once  during 
the  thirteen  yeai-s  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  at  Bridge- 
water,  was  he  late  ;  and  that  once,  no  one  who  was  a  pupil  at  the  time 
can  soon  forget.  So  remarkable  a  thing  was  it  for  Mr.  Tillinghast  not 
to  be  at  his  post  at  the  moment  for  beginning  the  exercises,  that  it 
was  thought  he  must  be  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  a  committee  of 
the  pupils  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  house  and  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  This  committee  found  him  quietly  walking  his  parlor,  awaiting, 
as  he  supposed,  the  hour  for  opening  the  school.  He  had  just  ex- 
amined his  watch,  and  although  it  really  indicated  the  correct  time, 
yet  by  some  strange  mistake,  he  thought  he  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare. 

To  enumerate  all  his  school -room  characteristics  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time.  We  will  therefore  only  glance  at  a  few,  of  which 
the  contemplation  would  seem  to  be  the  most  useful.  And,  first,  he 
was  remarkably  accurate  in  his  work,  e\-ea  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  he  required  perfect  and  minute  accuracy  in  his  pupils.  No  ex- 
cellence of  explanation,  no  appreciation,  however  thorough,  of  general 
principles,  was  ever  allowed  to  atone  for  mistakes  in  the  details  of  an 
operation,  mathematical  or  otherwise.  And  such  errors  he  had  great 
skill  in  discovering.  A  mere  glance  of  his  eye  over  a  blackboard 
solution  of  a  problem  in  mathematics,  would  detect  any  error  where- 
ever  it  might  lurk, .among  the  wilderness  of  figures  and  symbols. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  carrying  out  this  trait  of  his  character, 
he  was  always  as  ready  to  acknowledge  his  own  errors  as  to  point  out 
those  of  another.  Although  such  acknowledgment  was  seldom  re- 
quired, yet  whenever  it  was  required,  it  was  made  with  alacrity,  and 
without  any  of  the  miserable  shufiSing,  explaining,  and  excusing 
sometimes  practised  on  such  occasions  by  teachers  who  would  fain  be 
considered  infallible. 

But  rather  than  say  anything  further  of  my  own,  concerning  Mr. 
Tillinghast's  qualities  as  a  teacher,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
the  testimony  of  another  of  his  pupils,  a  gentleman  eminent  in  his 
profession,  occupying  an  honorable  and  important  post  connected  with 
the  educational  interests  of  another  SUite,  and  who  was  for  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  beloved  teacher.  This  testimony  seems 
to  me  so  just  and  well  expressed  that  I  introduce  it  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  slight  repetition. 

^^  He  was  a  truly  religious  man,  and  in  the  highest  and  best  sense ; 
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for  his  religion  manifested  itself  in  his  life  and  deeds,  rather  than  in 
his  words.  He  always  sought  to  know  the  right,  and  to  do  it ;  to 
seek  the  path  of  duty  and  to  follow  it,  lead  where  it  might 

'*He  was  sincere  and  true  in  his  dealings  w^ith  himself  and  with 
others,  neither  doing  nor  saying  anything  merely  for  eflTect.  He  cen- 
sured the  wrong  because  it  was  wrong,  and  commended  the  right  be- 
cfiuse  it  was  right,  and  showed  by  his  life  that  his  own  standard  of 
action  corresponded  to  that  which  he  indicated  to  others. 

"  He  was  trnly  and  unaffectedly  modest.  He  forced  you  to  think 
of  the  subject  he  presented  rather  than  of  himself.  He  never  preyed 
himself,  his  opinions,  or  his  school,  on  the  notice  of  others.  He 
sought  no  expression  of  their  good  opinion,  and  deprecated  not  their 
ill  opinion.  While  at  times  he  may  have  felt  that  his  school  did  not 
receive  that  attention  from  without  which  it  deserved,  and  that  his 
work  ii^as  not  fully  appreciated  by  any  save  his  own  pupils,  he  would 
by  no  act  or  word  call  attention  to  it.  He  was  content  to  labor  on, 
believing  that  the  time  would  surely  come  when  the  result  of  bis 
work  would  be  made  manifest,  whether  he  should  be  known  in  it  or 
not. 

"  He  had  that  high  self-respect  which  led  him  to  respect  others. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  worthy  motives  only.  Everything  like 
trickery  and  deception  he  despised,  in  teacher  as  well  as  in  pupil. 
Hence  he  could  never  tolerate  those  whom  he  could  not  trust  He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  sought, — with  great 
success— to  inspire  others  with  it 

"  His  words  of  reproof  were  few,  yet  apt.  There  was  no  escaping 
them.  They  never  came  undeserved,  they  were  always  direct,  al- 
ways kindly  spoken,  and  always  "  told  home.** 

**  Though  at  first  reserved  and  apparently  cold  and  distant,  he  was 
very  warm-hearted  and  generous,  sympathetic  and  kind.  Happy 
indeed  were  they  who  came  to  know  him  intimately. 

"  He  was  industrious,  earnest,  and  devoted.  He  allowed  himself 
no  idle  hours,  and  discouraged  all  idleness  in  others.  He  believed 
that  *  nothing  good  was  ever  come  by  without  labor,'  and  regarded 
industry  as  a  duty.  Hence,  he  never  did  his  pupils'  work  for  them. 
He  would  guide  them  in  the  right  track,  and  indicate  methods  of 
overcoming  difficulties,  but  nothing  more.  His  suggestions  and  expla^ 
nations,  and  the  assistance  he  rendered  never  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  rather  made  it  the 
more  necessary.  With  him,  no  glibness  or  readiness  could  conceal  or 
atone  for  a  want  of  study ;  nor  could  self-distnist  or  diffidence  hide 
the  evidence  of  faithful  preparation. 
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''Almost  invariably  accurate,  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
any  error  he  had  made.'  The  sentence,  *  I  was  wrong  in  my  state- 
ment or  opinion,'  fell  from  his  lips,  though  very,  very  rarely  called  for, 
as  easily  as  did  the  contrary  one,  *You  were  wrong,'  He  never 
sought  to  hide,  or  explain  away,  or  excuse  erroneous  statement  or 
explanation  which  he  had  made ;  but,  always  endeavored  to  correct 
it     He  was  very  successful  in  exciting  a  similar  spirit  in  his  pupils. 

"He  had  great  analytical  power.  While  he  could  grasp  a  subject 
as  a  whole,  he  could  also  comprehend  all  its  parts,  could  trace  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  could  determine  the  proper  place  and  im- 
portance of  each.  To  this  power  he  was  indebted,  I  think,  for  the 
great  clearness  of  his  explanations. 

"  He  had  a  great  love  for  thoroughness, — thoroughness  in  study, 
in  teaching,  in  everything.  Especially  was  he  thorough  in  investiga- 
ting and  teaching  the  first  principles  of  a  science.  In  his  view,  a  de- 
ficiency there  was  fatal.  He  held  his  pupils  to  a  point  till  they  mas- 
tered it,  and  could  appreciate  something  of  its  relations.  Those 
accustomed  to  superficial  views,  sometimes  complained  at  first  of  their 
slow  progress ;  but,  when  the  work  was  done,  and  they  were  prepared 
for  a  higher  course,  they  felt  its  value. 

"  In  his  teaching  he  was  strictly  inductive ;  developing  his  subjects 
easily  and  naturally,  and  removing  difficulties,  and  explaining  just 
enough  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  He  would  question  closely,  and 
would  make  his  pupils  feel  their  ignorance  and  need  of  study,  witliout 
humiliating  them. 

^  He  usually  read  character  very  readily  and  accurately,  though  he 
was  sometimes  deceived.  This,  however,  but  seldom  happened.  He 
understood  his  pupils  much  better  than  they  thought  he  did,  and 
knew  much  of  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  of  life.'' 

To  this  testimony  I  will  only  add  a  few  considerations  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Tillinghast's  character  as  a  man.  As  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  great  distinctive  feature  of  his  character  was  his  constant  reference 
to  principle,  in  respect  to  every  act.  An  eminent  clergyman,  who  had 
been  long  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him,  once  made  this 
remark  to  me :  *^  I  believe  Mr.  Tillinghast  never  asks  himself  any  other 
question  concerning  a  proposed  act,  or  line  of  conduct,  than  this  single 
one,  ^  Is  it  right  ?' "  It  is  for  Omniscience  only  to  say,  whether  this 
was  true  on  every  occasion,  and  under  all  circumstances.  But,  so  fiur 
as  human  insight  could  penetrate  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  mind, 
which  wa8«80  simple  and  ingenuous,  it  seemed  so  to  have  been.  And 
this  conviction  was  felt  by  none  so  strongly  as  by  those  who  were 
most  fiimiliar  with  his  private  life. 
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development  of  some  great  principle,  or  the  illustration  of  some  truth 
not  known  to  the  multitude  of  men,  demands  that  the  work  of  many 
years  shall  be  crowded  into  one ;  or,  that  the  power  of  truth  shall  be 
illustrated  in  one  glorious  moment  of  martyrdom ;  when,  at  the  call 
of  duty,  life  must  either  be  shortened  by  an  intense  devotion  to  a  great 
work,  or  its  thread  be  suddenly  snapped  as  a  testimony  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  laborer,  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  higher  life^  the  progress  of  the  race,  may  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  life  of  the  individual.  Thus,  we  believe,  passed 
away  the  beloved  teacher,  whose  memory  we  this  day,  with  a  sad 
pleasure,  recall.  He  entered  the  public  educational  field  when  the 
skies  were  dark,  when  the  star  of  hope  had  scarcely  risen,  and  was 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  an  adverse  public  sentiment ;  when  the  nor- 
mal  schools  were,  even  by  their  friends,  considered  only  as"  an  experi- 
ment, and  one  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  and  able 
statesman,  would  prove  an  entire  failure.  It  was  to  a  cause  thus  un- 
promising that  he  gave  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul.  With  an 
untiring  industry,  he  devoted  to  his  school  his  days  and  his  nights. 
He  engaged  in  hard  and  continuous  study,  not  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, but  from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  to  his  school, 
and  to  its  influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  Nor  did  the 
necessity  for  such  study  arise  from  a  defective  education,  but  from  a 
determination  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  mental  and  moral  wants 
of  his  pupils,  and  of  those  whom  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  educate. 
He  was  earnestly  desirous  that,  so  far  as  he  could  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  public  schools,  that  influence  should  be  good, 
should  tend  to  their  elevation  and  improvement^  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  this,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  might  acquire  a  reputation,  and  occupy  an  honorable 
position  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  those  conservators 
of  New  England  virtue  and  intelligence, — the  public  schools. 

Such  were  his  aims,  and  the  amount  of  labor  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  their  accomplishment,  could  be  sustained  only  by  a  robust 
physical  frame,  and  could  be  performed  only  by  a  well-balanoed  and 
active  mind,  guided  by  the  highest  principles,  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  determined  will.  For  such  a  work  we  believe  his  men- 
tal and  moral  endowments  to  have  been  eminently  fit;  but,  in  his 
physical  system,  the  necessary  conditions  were  not  supplied;  the 
sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard,  the  eneigies  of  the  spirit  were 
too  mighty  for  the  clay,  and  the  mortal  coil  was  shuffled  o£  Shall 
we  now  say  that  his  life  was  not  sacrificed  in  the  discharge  of  a  high 
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and  holy  duty ;  and,  shall  we  doubt  that  Heaven  approved  the  offer- 
ing? Every  heart  instinctively  answers,  no.  The  exigency  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  His  example  was  needed  to  show  us,  his  pupils,  what 
manner  of  spirit  we  must 'be  of;  with  what  forgetfulness  of  self  we 
must  devote  ourselves  to  the  noble  work  whereon  we  have  entered ; 
how,  with  an  eye  single  to  Truth  and  the  Right,  in  spite  of  difiicultiea 
and  discouragements,  we  must  still  labor  on,  in  patience  and  in  faith, 
believing  that-  the  harvest  will  surely  come,  whether  we  are  among 
the  reapers  or  not. 

And,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Tiliinghast  worth  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Did 
he,  in  his  short  life,  achieve  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time, 
the  labor,  and  the  life  that  were  devoted  to  them  ?  Let  the  appeal 
be  made  to  every  individual  who  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions.  My  brother,  or  ray  sister,  whence  came  your  higher 
views  of  life  and  its  duties  ?  Who  opened  to  your  mind  a  new  world 
of  intellectual  life  and  moral  perceptions,  of  which  you  had  before 
never  had  a  glimpse  ?  Who  stirred  your  soul  to  higher  aspirations 
than  you  had  ever  felt,  and  roused  it  to  nobler  purposes  than  you  had 
as  yet  formed  ?  Who  waked  up  within  you  a  moral  energy  that, 
when  you  do  not  permit  other  influences  to  smotlier  it,  makes  you 
ashairied  of  low  views  of  duty,  of  feeble  and  ilUdirect^  effort,  and 
enkindles  within  you  a  glowing  earnestness  in  your  work  ?  On  this 
point,  I  am  sure  that  language  fails  tp  express  what  is  deeply  and 
clearly  felt  in  the  heart  of  every  pupil  of  bis,  who  is  with  us  to-day. 
We  all  feel  that  the  preat  work  which  he  did  for  us,  that  which  we 
most  highly  value,  is  precisely  that  which  can  not  be  represented  in 
speech.  That  higher  teaching  was  not  conveyed  to  us  in  words,  and 
words  can  not  impart  it  to  others.  If  imparted  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
the  sympathy  of  spirit  with  spirit  If,  therefore,  we  would  do  for  our 
pupils  what  he  did  for  us,  we  must  teach  as  he  taught,  by  possessing: 
ourselves  the  qualities  with  which  we  wonid  have  their  characterfr 
adorned,  and  by  entering  upon  our  work  with  a  zeal  and  an  earnest- 
ness  that  will  bring  tlie  minds  of  our  pupils  into  sympathy  with  our 
own ;  remembering  that  only  from  the  fullness  of  our  own  hearts,  and 
the  perfection  of  our  own  characters,  can  we  have  the  instruction  to 
impart;  and,  only  by  a  glowing  and  energizing  enthusiasm  can  wa 
make  it  efficient  upon  the  character  of  others. 

Such,  friends  and  fellow-pupils,  so  &r  as  my  imperfect  ability  could! 
sketch  him,  in  so  brief  a  time,  was  the  man  at  whose  feet  it  has  beea 
our  high  privilege  as  well  as  our  delight,  to  sit  in  the  attitude  of  rev- 
erent and  attentive  listeners.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  strictly  just,, 
to  state  not  only  the  precise  truth,  but  also  to  present  that  particular 
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combination  of  trutlis  that  would  give  the  justest  and  truest  idea  of 
the  man.  I  have  sought  to  weigh  my  words,  to  abstain  from  unwar- 
ranted statements,  and  exoess  of  panegyric,  and  I  am  confident  that 
my  expressions  fall  below  what  you  feel  in  your  hearts.  We  all  feel 
that  we  are  cherishing  the  memory  of  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  the 
language  of  an  ordinary  occasion  is  not  adapted  to  our  use  to-day.  It 
is  not  only  our  teacher  that  has  fallen,  but  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
great  educational  army.  When  we  consider  his  exalted  character, 
and  the  paternal  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  us  all,  with  what  sin- 
cerity, and  what  loneliness  of  heart,  are  we  ready  to  exclaim : — 

"  He  was  a  roan,  take  him  for  all  io  alL 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.^' 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  seems  eminently  fit  that  the  feelings 
which  we  have  been  for  years  cherishing,  without  an  opportunity  for 
public  utterance,  should  be  freely  expressed.  Let  us  then  lay  upon 
his  grave  the  tribute  of  our  respect  and  afiection ;  and,  as  we  return 
to  the  scenes  of  our  accustomed  labor,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  this 
experience,  let  us  open  our  minds  to  receive  and  to  cherish  the  influ- 
ence that  goes  forth  from  the  life  and  character  of  our  departed  friend 
and  teacher,  and  let  us  see  that  our  own  liyes  and  the  teachings  we 
impart,  shall  not  be  altogether  imworthy  of  that  which  we  have 
reoeiyed. 
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[CoDtina«d  from  page  418.] 


Gbms.  The  engraving  of  stones,  like  the  engravings  of  coin  dies, 
was  an  art  of  gradual  growth,  having  for  its  first  object,  the  purposes 
of  economy  and  traffic ;  that  of  sealing  stores  and  treasures  as  well 
as  documents.  At  the  same  time,  metal  and  wooden  seals  were  used 
with  devices  of  little  significance. 

Many  ancient  signets  were  found  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  and 
were  probably  suspended  about  the  person.  As  art  progressed,  sig- 
nets were  fashioned  into  rings,  and  worn  upon  the  hand  as  an  orna- 
ment, a  custom  which  had  its  influence  upon  the  dactyloglyphist,  who 
with  this  stimulus,  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in  his  own  department 
proportioned  to  other  branches  of  formative  art*^ 

The  art  of  working  in  hard  and  precious  stones  advanced  at  a  very 
early  period,  after  the  example  of  the  Phoneico  Babylonian  stone 
cutters,  from  a  rude  incising  of  round  holes,  to  the  careful  engraving 
of  entire  figures  in  the  even  antique  style.  Of  the  Babylonian 
sculptures,  but  few  remain ;  therefore,  little  can  be  known  of  their 
style  of  art  According  to  Herodotus,  every  Babylonian  had  his 
signet,  of  these  many  are  found,  especially  the  cylinders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Babylon,  consisting  of  hard  and  precious  stones,  the 
chalcedony,  haematite  and  agate ;  and  although  the  use  of  these  was 
transferred  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Magij  from  the  religion  of  Baal 
to  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  yet  they  might  be  understood  and  ex- 
plaine<l  from  Babylonian  customs  and  usages.  We  can  even  yet 
recognize  conjection^lly,  some  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  is  however  too  little  known  to  us  to  admit  of  detailed 
explanations.  The  workmanship  of  these  cylinders  is  of  various  merit, 
often  consisting  almost  entirely  of  round  cavities,  sometimes  very 
careful  and  elegant.  In  design,  the  style  corresponds  very  much 
with  the  monuments  of  Persepolis. 

In  the  third  period  of  art,  the  engravings  of  stones  was  so  much 
improved,  that  the  luxury  of  ring  wearing,  raised  the  art  of  the 

*  All  rlop  were  at  first  signet  rings;  then  thej  became  omamentB  and  badges  of  honor. 
UuengraTed  gems  were  also  readily  worn,  and  the  engraTcd  everywhere  else  applied. 
>^o.  7.— [Vol.  II,  No.  3.]— 37. 
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dactylogljpliist  to  the  greatest  height  that  it  was  capable  of  attain- 
ing in  proportion  to  other  branches  of  the  formative  art,  although  the 
accounts  of  writers  do  not  mention  the  names  of  any  artists  of  this 
class,  except  that  of  Pyrgoteles,  who  engraved  Alexander's  signet  ring. 
In  gems  also,  we  occasionally  find  a  composition  and  treatment  of 
forms  corresponding  to  the  Phidian  sculptures,  but  works  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  is  manifested, 
are  fiir  more  numerous. 

In  the  fourth  period,  from  the  111th  to  the  158th  Olympiad,  the 
luxury  in  engraved  stones  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  height,  par- 
ticularly from  the  custom  derived  from  the  East,  and  were  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  court  of  the  Se1eucid»,  of  adorning  cups,  lamps 
and  other  works  in  metal  with  gems.  For  this  and  other  purposes, 
where  the  flgure  on  the  stone  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment, and  not  to  form  impressions  like  a  seal,  the  gems  were  cut  in 
high  relief,  as  cameos,  for  which  variegated  onyxes  were  preferred. 
To  this  class,  be)ong  the  cups  and  goUets  entirely  composed  of 
precious  stones  (onyx- vessels)  which  made  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  art  were  executed  works  wonderful  for  their  beauty  of 
design  and  technical  perfection,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
period,  when  art  was  st91  animated  by  a  higher  spirit 

The  work  in  predoiis  stones  is  either  intafflioj  a  depressed  form,  or 
eameOf  a  raised  form.  The  principal  object  of  the  intaglio  is,  the 
impression  ;  that  of  the  cameo,  ornament  For  intaglios,  transparent 
stones  of  uniform  color  were  used;  also,  spotted  and  clouded.  Of 
precious  stones,  so  called,  scarcely  any  were  used  but  the  hyacinth 
and  amethyst  Many  culled  half  precious  stones  were  used,  especially 
the  numerous  varieties  of  agates.  Among  these  were  the  highly 
esteemed  cornelian,  the  'chalcedony,  and  the  plasma  di  stneraldo. 
For  the  cameos,  variegated  stones  were  used,  such  as  the  onyxes, 
consisting  of  smokey  brown  and  milk  white  layers,  and  the  sar- 
donyxes,  which  added  a  third  layer  of  cornelian.  These  were  also 
frequently  produced  by  artifice,  as  well  as  similar  kinds  of  stones, 
which  oriental  and  African  commerce  brought  to  the  ancients,  of  sui^ 
prising  and  now  unknown  beauty  and  size. 

Passing  from  the  engravers  hands,  stones  designed  for  signet  rings, 
went  to  the  goldsmith  who  set  them.  The  form  of  the  sling  was  Uie 
favorite  one.  Although  in  the  signet-ring,  the  device  was  certainly 
the  principal  thing,  the  name  is  sometimes  added ;  and  here  it  must 
be  assumed,  that  a  name,  which  readily  strikes  the  eye,  must  rather 
be  referred  to  the  possessor  than  to  the  artist  of  the  gem.  The  fact 
that  both  States  and  individuals  had  seals,  acoounts  perhaps  for  the 
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great  correspondence  of  many  gems  with  corn-types ;  thus  also  the 
Roman  emperors  with  a  head  bearing  their  own  likeness,  with  which 
coins  were  at  the  same  time  stamped.  The  frequent  application  of 
engraved  stones  to  the  decoration  of  drinking  cups  and  other  utensils 
(a  practice  derived  from  Byzantium  by  the  Romans)  was  continued 
down  to  the  middle  ages.  Even  now,  antique  gems  must  sometimes 
be  sought  for  in  church  vessels.  In  the  engraved  vessels  formed 
entirely  of  gems,  which  are  connected  with  the  class  of  large  cameos, 
many  works,  admirable  for  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  workman- 
ship, have  been  preserved,  although  none  of  them  belong  to  the  time 
of  a  pure  taste,  and  a  genuine  Hellenic  lirt 

As  a  substitute  for  the  precious  stone  of  the  signet-ring,  glass  was 
used  among  the  less  wealthy,  and  for  that  reason  the  imitation  of 
gems  and  cameos  in  glass  pastes  was  very  widely  diffused  in  antiquity, 
whereby  many  very  interesting  representations  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  this  class  of  monuments.  According  to  Pliny,  the  glass  was 
wrought  in  a  three-fold  manner ;  sometimes  blown,  sometimes  turned, 
and  sometimes  engraved ;  the  first  and  third  process  are  also  found 
united.  Although  perfectly  pure  and  white  glass  was  far  from  being 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  they  every  where  manifested  a  preference 
for  colored,  especially  purple,  dark  blue,  and  green,  and,  for  an  irides- 
cent splendor.  They  had  also  beautiful  cups  and  goblets  of  colored 
glass,  which  were  sometimes  made  of  variegated  glass,  and  sometimes 
ingeniously  composed  of  glass  and  gold. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  Egyptians,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
signet,  even  to  the  sealing  of  their  sacrifices,  practiced  gem  sculpture 
with  great  success,  both  in  intaglio  and  in  relief;  but  more  particularly 
the  former.  Those  preserved  to  our  times  are  for  the  most  part  called 
9carabaei,  from  the  figure  resembling  a  beetle,  and  are  of  green  jasper, 
cornelian  and  calcedony. 

The  Greeks,  before  the  decline  of  their  country,  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  sculpturing  of  gems  and  precious  stones.  The  same 
skill  and  taste  that  characterized  their  architecture  and  sculpture,  is 
exhibited  in  all  their  arts,  more  particularly  gem  sculpture.  Theo- 
dore of  Samos,  who  engraved  a  lyre  on  an  emerald  belonging  to  the 
King  Polycrates  (556  B.  C.)  was  one  of  their  most  famous  engravers. 
In  relation  to  this  extraordinary  gem,  we  have  the  following  anecdote. 
"  Polycrates  was  remarkable  for  the  good  fortune  which  for  a  long 
period  constantly  attended  him ;  so  much  so,  that  Amasis,  king  of 
E^pt,  his  friend  and  ally,  advised  him  by  letter,  to  break  the  course 
of  it,  by  depriving  himself  of  some  one  of  his  most  valuable  posses- 
sions.   This  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  belief  that  a 
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long  career  of  uninterrupted  felicity  was  sure  to  terminate  in  the 
greatest  miserj.  Polycrates,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  counsel 
of  Amasis,  selected  an  emerald  ring,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
use  as  a  signet,  and  which  he  regarded  as  his  rarest  treasure,  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley,  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  sea, 
consigned  this  ring  to  the  waves.  Strange  to  relate,  about  fiv^  or 
six  days  afterwards,  while  Polycrates  was  still  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  this  costly  jewel,  a  finherman  brought  to  his  place  a  large  fish 
which  he  had  caught,  and  on  opening  it,  the  lost  ring  was  found. 
Polycrates  informed  Amasis,  who  immediately  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  him,  through  fear  of  sharing  the  evil  fortune  with  which  he  was 
certain  that  the  ruler  of  Samos  would  be  visited."  The  interest  in 
this  work  has  been  newly  revived  by  the  announcement  that  **avine 
dresser  of  Albano,  near  Rome,  has  found  in  a  vineyard  the  celebrated 
ring  of  Polycrates.  This  treasure,  the  history  of  which  is  £Eimiliar  to 
all  readers  of  Schiller^s  ballads,  was  brought  to  Rome  after  the  death 
of  Polycrates,  622  years  before  Christ.  It  was  seen  also  by  Pliny, 
and  mentioned  by  him.  The  Emperor  Augustus  placed  it  in  a  golden 
case,  and  for  safety,  deposited  it  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
stone  of  the  ring  is  of  considerable  size,  and  oblong  in  form.  The 
engraving  on  it,  by  Theodore  of  Samos,  the  son  of  Telecles,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  represents  a  lyre  with  three  bees  flying  about ; 
below  on  the  right,  a  dolphin ;  on  the  left,  the  head  of  a  bull.  The 
name  of  the  engraver  is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  stone  is  slightly  concave,  not  highly  polished,  and  9ne 
comer  broken.  It  is  said  that  the  possessor  of  this  ring  has  been 
offered  $50,000  for  it,  (by  a  private  individual)  but  has  declined  it, 
expecting  to  make  a  more  profitable  bargain  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander." 

This  art  was  carried  from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  Diosoorides 
engraved  the  head  of  Augustus  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the 
succeeding  Emperor  advanced  it  to  the  honor  of  being  the  imperial 
signet.  Among  the  later  Emperors,  the  luxury  of  wearing  gems 
about  the  person  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height  Juvenal  in- 
forms us,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  weight  of  the 
summer  and  winter  ring ;  and  Martial  wittily  reminds  a  freedman, 
who  indulged  this  folly  to  a  ridiculous  extent  that  the  size  of  his  ring 
was  better  suited  to  his  former  condition  than  his  present,  resem- 
bling more  the  link  of  a  fetter  than  a  personal  ornament  Heliogaba- 
lus  was  attacked  by  Lampridius  for  covering  his  shoes  and  stockings 
with  Engraved  gems,  as  if  the  elaborate  work  of  the  gem  sculptor 
could  be  admired  when  placed  on  the  feet 
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Important  materials  for  the  history  of  art  are  furnished  by  gema. 
Dioecorides,  who  engraved  the  head  of  Augustas  which  the  Emperor 
himself  used  as  a  seal,  was  the  most  distinguished  worker  of  the  kind 
in  intaglios.  But  the  more  important  than  the  stones  preserved 
under  his  name,  is  a  series  of  cameos  that  represent  the  Italian  and 
ClaUdian  families  at  particular  epochs ;  and  besides  the  splendor  of 
the  material,  and  the  dexterity  in  using  it^  they  are  in  many  other 
respects  deserving  of  admiration.  Ih  all  the  principal  works  of  the 
kind,  the  same  custom  prevails  of  representing  those  princes  as  di- 
vine beings  presiding  over  the  world  with  benignant  sway,  and  as 
present  manifestations  of  the  most  exalted  deities.  The  designs  are 
careful  and  full  of  expression,  although  they  do  not  exhibit  the  spirited 
handling  and  noble  forms  which  distinguish  the  gems  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  here,  as  well  as  in  the  reliefs  of  the  trium- 
phal arches,  and  many  statues  of  emperors,  a  peculiarly  Roman 
form  of  body  introduced,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  Qrecian  by 
a  certain  heaviness. 

The  royal  collection  at  Paris,  and  the  British  museum  of  London, 
contain  numerous  ancient  engraved  cornelians  (which  was  the  favorite 
stone  for  that  purpose)  of  a  fine  description.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  the  field  of  Apulia,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans  so  signally.  Among  them  were  many  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  Hannibal  afterwards  sent  three  bushels  of  rings  to 
Carthage  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 

The  famous  Portland  vase,  was  probably  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  glass  imitations  of  gems.  The  figures  upon  it  are  of  a 
white  opaque  glass,  raised  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  which 
appears  black  until  placed  against  the  light  The  figures  are  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  antiquarians  date  its  production  ateveral 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  sculpture  unquestionably  de- 
clined afler  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Barberini  family,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Portland. 

Mithridates,  whose  kingdom  was  the  great  mart  of  precious  stones, 
had,  according  to  Appian,  three  thousand  cups  of  onyx  with  gold 
chasings.  It  is  said,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  eastern  con- 
quests, obtained  immense  treasures  in  cups  and  goblets,  set  with 
engraved  gems.  The  noblest  work  of  this  kind  now  known,  is  the 
Gonzaga  cameo,  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  with  the 
heads  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  and  the  first  Arsino^.  According  to 
Visconti,  it  is  nearly  half  a  foot  long.  Winckelman  has  published 
an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  finest  gems,  and  among  thep  is  an 
exquisite  cameo  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  in  such  high  relief,  that 
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nearly  all  the  contour  of  tlie  figures,  in  the  most  delicate  white,  are 
detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  Mengs  the  painter,  at 
whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia, 
for  three  thousand  Roman  crowns ;  and  if  it  w6re  again  thrown  into 
the  market,  probably  none  but  those  who  hold  royal  treasuries  could 
compete  for  the  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure  of  art 

While  learning  how  true  artistic  skill  creates  wealth,  how  these 
productions  of  nature  taken  in  the  rough  state  may  be  so  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  skillful  hand,  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  artist,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  making  precious  stones,  and  precious  metals  still  more 
precious,  thus  adding  treasure  to  treasure,  is  all  that  the  ancient 
artistes  accomplished  ?  By  no  means.  They  were  the  faithful,  and 
for  many  successive  periods,  the  only  historians.  Each  one  of  every 
age  contributed  his  part  towards  impressing  upon  the  temples,  tombs 
and  monuments  the  true  and  imperishable  records  of  the  religious 
worship,  domestic  habits,  social  customs,  and  historical  events  of  his 
own  nation  in  his  own  day ; — and  it  is  to  these  records  that  the  histo- 
rians of  the  present  time  refer  for  information  respecting  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  have  either  lost  their  own  traditions,  or 
have  forever  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  nay,  more — these 
same  records,  made  by  artists,  including  the  orders  of  architecture, 
the  pecular  forms  of  temples,  the  gems,  coins  and  medals,  in  their 
designs  and  styles  of  execution,  plainly  and  unmistakeably  indicate 
the-  taste  of  a  people,  their  progress  in  cultivation,  their  power  and 
resources,  and,  at  the  same  time  delineate  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions that  so  decidedley  mark  nationality,  with  a  truthfulness  and  per- 
manence that  belong  to  no  written  records. 

Antiquarians  and  learned  men  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  decide 
in  what  country,  and  among  what  people  the  arts  first  ori^nated. 
The  theory  has  been,  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  some  one  na- 
tion from  whom  they  were  derived  by  others.  Yet,  the  works  of 
each  differ  decidedly  in  character.  The  Babylonian  structures  were  of 
vast  dimensions,  but  were  not  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  built  to 
stand  "tin  time  shall  be  no  more."  The  taste  of  the  Phrenecians 
was  for  richness  of  color  and  of  ornament.  The  Chinese  are  some- 
times curious  and  elaborate,  and  Again,  very  simple  and  beautiful, 
exhibiting  a  variety  among  their  works  of  art,  that  shows  great  power 
of  invention.  The  Greeks,  wherever  they  may  have  received  their 
first  ideas  of  art,  cultivated  it,  as  they  did  all  other  pursuits,  on  sci- 
entific principles.  This  enabled  them  to  systematize  the  theory,  and 
establish  principles  for  the  practise  of  the  arts  which  are  now  consid- 
ered the  standard  by  all  cultivated  nations. 
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DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY  AT  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  inaugoration  of  tbe  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  on  the 
28tli  of  Aagust,  1856,  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  interest,  whether 
regarded  simply  as  commemorating  the  completion  of  a  beautiful 
memorial  of  affection,  a  monument  of  large  hearted  liberality,  or  as 
the  opening  of  another  temple  of  science,  with  performances  and  an 
audience  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  only  the  cul- 
mination of  events  which  have  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and 
the  observatory  is  in  all  probability,  only  part  of  a  great  American 
university,  which  will  have  its  seat  at  Albany. 

During  the  summer  of  1852,  several  influential  gentlemen  of  Al- 
bany, became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  something  more 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Though  aware  that  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, embracing  common  schools,  the  academies  and  colleges  has  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  which  their  respective  founders  had  in  view, 
still  there  was  a  deficiency  of  adequate  facilities  for  prosecuting  the 
higher  branches  of  education  to  their  fullest  extent;  in  consequence 
of  which,  young  men  were  driven  to  foreign  countries  for  advantages 
which  should  be  furnished  them  at  home.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  National  University,  an  institution  poesessing  a  character  that 
would  meet  the  exigency  in  question.  Several  public  meetings  were 
held  at  Albany,  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  the  winter  of  1852-53, 
which  many  distinguished  gentlemen  and  scholars  from  other  states 
attended,  and  favored  with  their  sympathies  and  counsels.  As  a  result 
of  these  deliberations,  and  as  a  part  of  the  great  project,  it  was  resolved 
to  establish,  at  the  capitol  of  the  Empire  State,  an  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, with  such  instruments  and  agents  as  would  meet  thfe  present 
demands  of  astronomical  science. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  success  which  should  ultimately  ci-own  the 
efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who  especially  committed  themselves  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  they  received  from  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  donation  of  several  acres  of  valuable  land  as  an  appro- 
priate site  for  the  contemplated  building.  The  plot  of  ground  thus 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  science,  is  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  within  its  corporate  limits,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  question.     It  rises  with  an  elevation  so  gen- 
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tie  as  to  allow  of  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a  beautiful  plateau  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  meet  every  desirable  object  connected  with  the 
contemplated  edi6ce.  No  sooner  had  this  point  been  gained,  than 
another  donation  was  announced,  of  an  amount  which,  at  the  time, 
was  considered  nearly  if  not  quite  sufficient,  to  erect  and  complete  the 
Observatory  building.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  a  lady  distinguished 
for  wealth  and  liberality,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  husband,  cheerfully  appropriated  $12,000  to  the  enterprise; 
in  consideration  of  which,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  the 
trustees  resolved  that  the  Institution  should  be  called  The  Dudley 
Observatory.  The  favor  with  which  the  enterprise  had  been  thus 
Kceived,  led  its  friends  to  hope  that  a  yet  more  extensive  plan  might 
be  entertained,  and  that  a  building  might  be  erected  of  more  ample 
dimensions  and  of  more  perfect  appliances  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, requiring  at  the  same  time  a  more  liberal  outlay  of  capital. 
In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  Several  gentlemen  at  once  con- 
tributed, until  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  secured.  In  the  winter  of 
1853,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature,  by  which 
the  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
whom  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  is  President,  T.  W.  Olcott,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  J.  H.  Armsby,  Secretary.  The  Scientific  Council  who  have 
charge  of  the  Institution,  are  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Supt.  U.  S.  C.  S. ; 
Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  Cambridge ;  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  of  U.  S.  C.  S.  The  building  was  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring  of  1853 ;  upon  a  plan  designed  by  Prof. 
Mitchel,  and  Prof.  Scare  C.  Walker,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  G.  R.  Perkins,  and  completed  during  the  following  year.  The 
following  cut*  exhibits  the  exterior  ^'iew  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  as 
originally  finished. 


•  We  ftre  indebted  for  the  um  of  U»i«  cut,  to  Ilar|ier  «c  Broihen— publwhem  of  Prof.  Loomu' 
*'  Reemit  Progrwitcf  .^ftnupmy*^  in  which  there  it  an  iatefesting  and  iUiutrated  eketcb  of  all  tb» 
Obeervatorics  of  the  United  StuUn* 
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The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the  external  appearance,  and  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  structure  as  prepared  to  receive  the  in- 
struments. 


Pig.  S.    Gmoum  Flam  or  Dudlbt  Omietatoet. 


A. — Colliroaton. 

B. — Heliomiter. 

C. — ^Traoftit  Instmmeiit. 

D.— Ol^  Meridian  Circle. 


E.— Clocks. 
F. — Chronographs. 
G.— Computing  Rooms. 
II. — Library. 
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The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
front  of  84  feet,  by  72  feet  in  depth.  The  center  hall  through  which 
passes  the  great  pier  for  the  heliometer,  is  28  feet  square ;  the  east  and 
west  wings,  whioh  are  designed  for  the  meridian  circle  and  transit  in- 
stniments,  are  each  about  26  feet  square,  with  a  semi-circle  area,  in 
front  and  rear  for  collimator  piers,  and  provided  with  the  usual  open- 
ings in  the  meridian.  The  rear  or  north  wing  is  about  40  feet  square, 
divided  into  a  library  room  of  2*7  by  23  feet,  two  computing  rooms  of 
14  by  16  teet,  and  several  small  rooms  for  magnetic  apparatus,  for 
recording  observations,  Ac  The  heliometer  room,  in  the  second 
story  is  of  a  circular  form  of  24  feet  diameter.  The  revolving  portion 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  moving  by  ingenious  machinery.  The  main 
pier  for  the  heliometer  was  commenced  seven  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  with  a  base  of  15  by  16  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of  con- 
crete and  rubble  of  24  inches  thick.  The  size  of  the  pier  was  gradu- 
ally reduced,  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom,  where  it  is  10  by 
10  feet,  and  was  continued  of  this  size  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
height.  The  whole  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  large 
stone,  well  bedded.  The  piers  in  the  circle  and  transit  rooms  and  for 
the  clocks  and  collimators  are  constructed  with  the  same  care,  of 
similar  material.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  great  thickness, 
and  made  of  the  best  quality  of  pressed  brick.  The  basement  story, , 
the  window  sills,  caps,  corne^r  blocks,  belt  courses,  and  portico  are  con- 
structed of  dressed  free  stone.  The  library  room  and  computing 
rooms  of  the  north  wing  are  warmed  by  heated  air  from  a  basement 
furnace,  great  care  being  taken  to  cut  off  all  heat  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Both  the  circle  and  transit  rooms  have  been  recently  enlarged 
under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Gould,  giving  a  circular  form  to  the  front 
and  rear  walls  to  make  room  for  collimator  piers,  and  for  much  larger 
instruments  than  were  at  first  designed.  A  beautiful  marble  bust  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  executed  by  E.  D.  Palmer,  is  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
principal  entrance. 

At  the  Providence  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  1855,  Professor  Bache,  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  proposed  to  Dr.  Armsby  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  heliometer  at  Albany,  and  to  furnish  observers  from 
the  Coast  Survey  to  take  charge  of  it,  provided  the  requisite  funds 
could  be  furnished  for  its  purchase.  Dr.  Armsby  guarantied  the 
amount  necessary,  and  wrote  Mr.  Olcott  to  this  effect  Mr.  Olcott  read 
the  letter  to  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  she  cheerfully  contributed  $6,000  for 
the  purpose.  This  sum  was  soon  increased  to  $8,000,  and  subse- 
quently to  $14,500.  Mr.  Olcott  at  the  same  time  contributed  $5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  splendid  meridian  circle,  by  Pistor  <fe  Martins. 
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of  Berlin.  This  ia  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  named  by  the  Scientific  Council  in  honor  of  its  generous 
donor,  The  Oloott  Meridian  Circle.  A  fine  transit  instrument,  also  by 
Pistor  &  Martins,  ordered  by  Trot  Bache,  occupies  the  west  wing  of 
the  building,  the  Olcott  circle  the  east,  and  the  Dudley  hcliometer  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  central  tower.  Several  valuable  clocks,  barometers 
and  Uiermometers  have  been  ordered  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
chronographs  are  made  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston. 

The  construction  of  the  heliometer  has  been  confided  by  Dr.  Gould, 
after  visiting  the  workshops  of  Europe,  to  our  eminent  countryman, 
Charles  A.  Spencer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  European  tour  to 
visit  the  best  observatories  of  England  and  the  continent 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  on  the  28th  of 

August,  1856,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  trustees  by  Mrs. 

Dudley,  was  read. 

Albany,  August  Uth,  1856. 

To  TBI  T&U8TBIS  or  THS  DUDUT  0MKR7AT0RT.  ^ 

Gbntlbmbn — ^I  soaroely  need  refer  in  a  letter  to  you,  to  the  modest  beginniDg 
and  gradual  growth  of  the  Institution  over  which  you  preside,  and  of  which  you 
are  the  responsible  guardians.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  its  history, 
when  its  inauguration  gives  to  it,  and  to  you,  some  degree  of  prominence,  and 
which  must  stamp  our  past  effi>rts  with  weakness  and  inoonsideration,  or  exalt 
those  of  the  future,  to  the  measure  of  liberality  necessary  to  certain  success.  You 
have  a  building  erected,  and  instruments  engaged  of  unrivaled  excellence,  and  it 
now  remains  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  in 
giving  permanency  to  the  establishment.  The  veiy  distinguished  Professors, 
Bache,  Pierce  and  Gould,  state  in  a  letter  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  sec, 
that  to  expand  this  Institution  to  the  wants  of  American  Science,  and  the  honors 
of  a  National  character,  will  require  an  investment  which  will  yield  annually  not 
lees  than  $10,000.  And  these  gentlemen  say  in  the  letter  referred  to-~"  If  the 
greatness  of  your  giving  can  rise  to  this  occasion,  as  it  has  to  all  our  previous  sug- 
gestions with  such  unflinching  magnanimity,  we  promise  yon  our  earnest  and 
hearty  co-operation,  and  stake  our  reputations  that  the  scientific  success  shall  fill 
up  the  measure  of  your  hopes  and  anticipations.*'  - 

For  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  rich  in  Scientific  rewards  and  National  glo- 
ry,— guarantied  by  men  with  reputations  as  exalted  and  enduring  as  the  skies  up- 
on which  they  are  written,  contributions  should  be  general  and  not  confined  to  an 
individoal  or  a  place. 

For  myself^  I  offer  as  my  share  of  the  required  endowment,  the  sum  of  $50,000 
in  addition  to  the  advances  which  I  have  already  made,  and  trusting  that  the 
name  which  you  have  given  to  the  Observatory  may  not  be  considered  as  an  un- 
deserved compliment,  and  that  it  will  not  diminish  the  public  regards,  by  giving 
to  the  Institution  a  seemingly  individual  character. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Tour  ob»t  serv»t, 

Blandina  Dudlbt. 

The  sum  thus  gracefully  tendered  swelled  the  subscriptioii  of  Mr. 
Dudley  to  $76,500 — one  of  the  largest  contributions  to  the  advance- 
went  of  science  ever  made  in  any  age  or  country  dunng  the  life  time  of 
the  donor.  When  the  reading  of  the  letter  ceased,  the  vast  assembly 
arose  simultaneously  to  their  feet,  and  greeted  the  noble  and  generous 
donor  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 
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UfAUGOSATION  OP  TUB  DUOLIT  OBflEKTATOftT. 

The  ceremoDies  of  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Obaervatory  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  August,  1856,  under  a  tent  in  the  grounds  of 
t!ie  Albany  Academy,  in  the  presence  of  over  B\e  thousand  people, 
comprising  the  largest  representation  of  American  science  and  litera- 
ture, ever  witnessed.  We  present  to  our  readers  a  large  portion  of 
the  interesting  and  eloquent  addresses  made  on  the  occasion. 

Ex- Governor  Ilunt,  in  opening  the  exercises  of  the  inauguration 
pronounced  the  following  enlogy  on  Senator  Dudley,  in  whose 
honor  the  observatory  was  named,  and  in  whose  commemoration 
the  donations  of  Mrs.  Dudley,  had  been  made. 

CiiARLEB  E.  DuDLBT  was  s  man  whoso  sterling  merits  would  have  ensured  a 
high  plooe  among  the  first  citizens  of  Greece  or  Rome,  in  the  virtuous  age  of  either 
Republic,  whc^n  integrity  and  patriotism  were  the  only  passports  to  popular  emi- 
nence. Before  prooe(>ding  to  enlarge  upon  his  character,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  that  many  years  of  interocturse,  during 
which  it  was  my  giK>d  fortune  to  receive  numerous  proofs  of  his  kindness, 
gave  him  a  strong  hold  upon  my  afiections.  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  wise  ooun- 
iels,  for  generous  patronage,  and  above  all,  for  a  bright  example  of  manliness  and 
honor  which  animated  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  The  memory  of  these  personal 
relations  revives  in  my  breast  feelings  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  time  can- 
not extinguish.  Mr.  Dudley's  career  presented  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  ele- 
vating tendency  of  our  free  American  institutions.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  dear  vigorous  intelU^ct,  and  high  moral  susceptibilities.  These  characteristics 
were  strengthened  by  timely  culture  and  the  purest  social  influences.  In  early 
life  he  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  for  foreign  travel,  and  became  conversant  with 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  other  countries.  The  principles  of  Commerce, 
in  its  mnd  relations  to  the  public  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  as  a  peaoefnl  agen- 
^rot  human  progress  and  civilization,  became  his  favorite  subject  of  investigation. 
While  his  acquirements  were  varied  and  extensive,  he  made  himself  specially  fii- 
mitiar  with  the  history  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times ;  with  the  causes  which  affect  their  grrowth  and  decline ;  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  commercial  systems  adopted  by  different  nations ;  and  his  rich 
stores  ^  information  on  these  subjects  enabled  him  to  render  important  service  to 
•  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country.  His  attainments  in  this  department  of 
political  economy,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  for  discrimination  in  deducing  from 
general  theories  safe  practical  conclusions,  with  reference  tc  the  actual  condition 
of  affiurs,  qualified  him  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  commer- 
cial policy  with  a  convincing  clearness  of  elucidation.  In  my  intercxmrse  with  the 
world,  I  have  rarely  met  a  statesman  whose  knowledge  on  this  claBS  of  subjects 
was  more  complete,  or  whose  observations  were  more  comprehensive  and  profound. 

After  devoting  some  years  to  the  pursuits  of  commeroe,  in  which  his  labors 
were  rewarded  by  abundant  success,  Mr.  Dudley  retired  from  active  business  and 
became  a  citizen  of  Albany,  where  be  was  allied  by  marriage  with  one  of  its 
most  respected  and  influential  families.  Among  the  people  of  this  city,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  where  his  honorable  discharge  of  duty  in 
every  relation  of  life  made  him  **  observed  of  all  observers,*'  it  would  seem  un- 
neoiwary  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  which  adorned  his  character,  and  elicited  re- 
peated expressions  of  publra  regard  and  confidence. 

In  a  community  so  appreciative  of  merit,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  roaa 
should  remain  in  tranquil  retirement.  From  time  to  time  he  was  called  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  stations  of  eminent  dignity  and  importanoe,  and  he  never  fiuled 
to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity  and  capacity.  He  was  chosen  more  than  onoa 
to  preside  over  the  municipal  administration  of  this  city,  as  its  Chief  Magistrate ; 
and  in  this  position  he  rendered  servk^eB  whioh  are  siill  renMmbered  with  grati- 
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tade.  Ai  a  member  of  tho  Senate  of  New  York  he  identified  his  name  with 
beneBoent  measures  which  have  oontribnted  largely  to  the  intellectual  progresi 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  him  our  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments found  a  firm  and  enlightened  sapporter.  He  was  an  effective  advocate  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  at  a  time  when  that  magnificent  undertaking  was  denounced  as  vi- 
•ionary,  and  its  completion  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  strong  and  determined  opposi- 
tion. But  I  reg^ard  it  as  his  highest  merit,  as  a  legislator  for  the  State,  that  he  was  a 
r^aloos  and  constant  friend  of  the  cause  of  education.  £very  measure  calculated 
to  difiuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  whether  by  the  extension  of  our  oommon 
school  system  or  the  creation  of  new  institutions  of  learning,  received  from  him 
an  earnest  and  powerful  support 

At  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Dudley  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  tho  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  a  station  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  respected  members  of  that 
body  at  a  time  when  Clay  and  Webster  and  Calhoun  gave  lustre  to  the  Senatorial 
office.  On  questions  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  tho  countrj^,  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade  gave  an  important  weight  to  his  opinions. 
As  a  Senator  he  was  distinguished  among  his  peers  for  ripe  intelligence,  true  pat- 
riotism and  a  spirit  of  candor  which  inspired  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
motives  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these  ster- 
ling qualities  are  of  more  value  to  the  country,  in  its  legislative  bodies,  than  the 
nmst  brilliant  displays  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  was  Mr.  Dudley^s  fortune  to 
act  a  prominent  part,  on  the  stage  of  public  events  in  times  of  inU^nse  political  ex- 
citement. Though  decided  in  his  opinions,  adhering  always  to  bis  avowed  princi- 
ples with  unyielding  firmness,  party  spirit  never  ventured  to  assail  the  integrity 
(if  his  conduct,  or  to  question  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  He  cherished  warm 
political  attachments,  yet  was  he  no  partizan  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  he  loved 
CfBsar  much,  he  loved  Rome  more,  and  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  country  as 
paramount  to  the  interests  of  any  party. 

On  several  occasions  he  exhibited  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  powerful  political  influences.  In  every  relation,  public  and  private,  he 
was  governed  by  a  controlling  sense  of  justice,  and  discharged  his  duty  with  that 
true  moral  courage  which  rejects  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  His 
personal  deportment  exhibited  thlt  blending  of  dignity  and  courtesy  which  in- 
spires a  mingled  sentiment  of  homage  and  affection.  In  all  the  intercourse  of  life 
he  displayed  a  refined  sense  of  propriety.  Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he 
avoided  no  duty,  and  shrank  from  no  responsibility  which  a  statesman  or  a  citizen 
can  be  justly  required  to  assume.  He  sought  no  prominence,  but  accepted  the 
honors  which  wero  conferred  upon  him  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  character  and  career  of  Charles  K 
Dudley.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  he  departed  this  life,  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best;  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  mourned  by  the  country  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  By  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  his  beloved  and  venerable  widow,  tho  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  the  object  of  his  fondest  affections,  still  survives.  To  her  be- 
reaved spirit,  during  the  long  period  of  her  loneliness,  the  recollection  of  his  vir- 
tues and  life-long  devotion  to  her  happiness,  and  the  hope  of  re-union  in  the 
realms  of  immortal  felicity,  have  been  a  source  of  unfailing  consolation. 

**  Like  lamps  In  eaatern  sepulchres. 

Amid  my  hearts  deep  gloom. 

Affection  sheds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  mv  husband's  tomb  ; 

And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 

0o  mj  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead 

UoleM  it  glow  for  him." 

To  her  has  been  reserved  tho  pious  office  of  rearing  an  appropriate  monument 
to  his  memory.  How  generously,  how  nobly  this  sacred  duty  has  been  performed, 
will  be  reooraed  and  remembered  during  all  future  time !  The  recollection  of  her 
constimcy  and  munificence  will  be  cherished  by  coming  generations,  until  the  earth 
shall  giro  up  its  dead.  Her  tribute  of  affection  to  a  departed  husband  is  a  grace- 
ful offering  upon  the  altar  of  Science  and  Truth.    In  preparing  a  sepulchre  and 
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• 
raising  a  tomb  to  perpetuate  bis  memory,  the  bni  built  an  edifice  wHioH  pointi  to 
the  hea^'ons,  and  created  an  instrumentality  wbich  shall  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
the  spheres  and  display  the  wondera  of  the  firmament  to  mortal  vision.  By  ren- 
dering this  suitable  and  deserved  honor  to  his  fame,  she  has  immortalized  her  own. 
The  Dudley  Observatory  will  forever  associate  the  names  of  both  with  the  high- 
est glories  of  ecience,  and  the  most  exalted  manifestations  of  beneficence. 

RUIAIKS  OF  DE.   B.   A.  GOULD. 

I4ADIE8  AND  Gbntlbmbn  : 

The  duty  has  been  imposed  npon  me,  by  those  whose  wishes  are  sufficient  com- 
mands, and  whom  it  would  be  more  than  ingratitude  to  reftise,  of  presenting  to 
yon  a  simple  statement  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  recently  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  observatory  of  Albany ;  a  temple  of  science  which  is  not 
only,  as  we  hope,  to  render  the  name  of  this  munificent  and  hospitable  city  as  clas- 
sic as  it  is  dear  to  all  our  hearts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  enshrine  the  memory  of 
a  noble  name,  and  of  an  affection  far  more  worthily  expressed  than  that  of  an  Ar- 
temisia. History  tells  of  Mausolus,  a  monarch  remartcable  for  his  exalted  char- 
acter and  his  personal  beauty.  His  stricken  widow,  after  falling  for  a  while  into 
the  deepest  affliction,  rose  finally  above  her  sorrow,  and  reared  that  splendid  mon- 
ument known  as  a  wonder  of  the  world.  She  gave  to  it  her  husband's  name,  and 
even  now,  when  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away,  the  Mausoleum  is  a  word 
fiimiliar  to  your  ears.  But  a  more  than  Artemisia  is  here — ^a  more  than  Mausole- 
um crowns  yon  verdant  summit,  from  within  whose  walls  shall  go  out  lisht  and 
truth  unto  the  natbns.  Such  deeds  as  these  demand  no  common  tongue  to  do  them 
bono^— and  yon  know  whose  tongue  is  enlisted  in  their  praise.  Nor  will  I  foi^t 
it.  Be  mine  the  simple  task  to  tell  the  simple  tale,  and  let  the  eloquence  of  truth 
be  its  simple  ornament. 

The  aspirations  of  our  countrymen  for  some  high  educational  seminary  in  the 
land,  that  shall  receive  American  yonth  where  the  colleges  leaves  them,  and  af- 
ford the  same  facilities  for  the  highest  culture  in  specialities  that  the  colleges  ofler 
for  the  general  acquisition  of  information,  refinement  and  taste; — and  which  shall 
supply  to  our  own  young  men  the  combined  sources  of  knowledge,  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  seek  on  the  otl^er  side  of  the  ocean,  have  within 
a  few  years  found  expression  in  various  places ;  but  nowhere  has  the  tSbrt  to 
bring  the  aspirations  to  fulfilment  been  so  vigorous  as  in  this  city  of  Albany.  Du- 
ring the  summer  of  1852,  several  public  meetings  were  held  here  in  reference  to 
this  great  end,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that,  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary political  excitement  of  the  succeeding  winter  suddenly  thwarted  the  plans 
of  the  friends  of  a  national  university,  the  legislature  of  this  state,  assembled  in 
yonder  capitol,  would  have  enacted  into  a  law  that  bill,  which  they  had  already 
discussed,  and  which  would  have  given  to  this  capital  city  a  hiffh  pre-eminence  as 
the  western  home  of  science,  letters  and  art.  But  the  effort  nas  not  been  fruit- 
less, and  as  a  part  of  that  great  scheme  which  may,  let  us  hope,  yet  be  carried  in- 
to effectual  reality,  it  was  resolved  to  found  an  Astronomical  observatory ;  and 
the  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  met  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  response. 
Three  gentiemen,  Messrs.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Wm.  H.  De  Wit^  and  Ezra  P. 
Prentice,  immediately  contributed  $1,000  each,  and  Mr.  De  Witt  subsequentiy 
increased  his  subscription  to  |1,500.  Gen.  Stephen  Van  RenaBelaer  contributed 
several  acres  nf  valuable  land  as  an  appropriate  site  for  the  building.  After  this, 
Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley — a  name  now  known  to  you  all  as  synonymous  with  muni- 
ficence andpatriotism,  subscribed  the  sum  of  |1 3,000  in  token  of  her  respect  for  the 
memory  .of  a  devoted  husband ;  and  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Institution  re- 
ceived by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  the  name  of 
Dudley  Observatory.  Mrs.  Dudley  mentis  it  as  among  her  most  pleasing  re- 
flections, that  her  distinguished,  excellent  and  affectionate  husband  cherished  du- 
ring his  life -time  a  special  interest  in  this  department  of  science,  and  that  no  ap- 
propriation could  be  made  by  her  more  consonant  with  what  his  tastes  and  wishes 
would  undoubtedly  have  been.  The  impulse  thus  g^ven  to  the  plan,  prompted  to 
still  greater  interest;  and  many  more  gentieman  came  forward  with  contributions 
until  the  total  sum  of  $25,000  was  secured,  with  which  to  erect  a  building  on  a 
larger  scale  than  bad  been  originally  contemplated.  By  the  act  of  incorporation 
the  govemment^of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Gen. 
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Stephen  Van  ReosMlaer  is  Preudent ;  and  in  order  that  the  building  might  be  in 
a]I  respects  aocordant  with  the  present  demands  of  astronomy,  the  plans  were 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Walter  &  Wilson,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Prof. 
Mitchel,  of  Cincinnati,  a  gentleman  who  needs  no  enoonium  here.  The  erection 
of  the  building  in  conformity  with  these  plans  was  intrusted  to  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Greorge  R.  Perkins,  then  a  resident  of  Albany,  who  gave  to  it  his  unremit- 
ting attention.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  84  feet  front  by  72  in 
depth, — a  tower  with  revolving  cupola  rising  from  the  centre,  (br  the  reception  of 
the  heliometer,  or  an  equatorial  telescope,  should  one  hereafter  be  obtained.  The 
central  portion  is  28  feet  square ;  the  east  and  west  rooms,  which  are  for  the  me- 
ridian instruments,  are  each  about  23  feet  square,  but  large  semi-cylindrical  pro- 
jections of  6  feet  radius  are  now  building,  both  north  and  south,  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  collimator  piers.  The  north  wing,  which  is  about  40  feet  square, 
contains  a  room  for  the  library,  togi>tber  with  four  small  rooms,  two  of  which 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  computers.  The  cylindrical  tower  is  22  feet  in  di- 
ameter, revolving  upon  iron  balls. 

The  foundations  of  this  edifice  were  laid  in  the  spring  of  1853,  the  building 
completed  within  the  year,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  enterprise  entrusted  to 
Prof.  Mitchel.  But  ciroumstances  rendering  him  unable  to  take  charge  of  the 
Observatory  at  that  time,  the  building  remained  for  two  or  three  years  unoccu- 
pied. Still  the  seed  already  planted  had  swelled,  germinated,  and  taken  deep 
root.  It  has  been  said  that  still  waters  run  deepest ;  and  while  the  Observatory 
building  sat  placidly  upon  the  beautiful  Van  Rensselaer  hill,  like  an  uncrowned 
oueen,  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  were  expanding  to  the  reception  of 
toat  great  afTection  for  learnings  science  and  patriotic  efibrt,  which  characterizes 
them  before  the  world  to-day.  The  Ijiw-School  of  the  University  of  Albany  was 
organized,  and  the  Medical  School  entered  upon  its  new  life  ;^-each  of  these,  like 
the  Observatory,  forming  in  name  and  nature,  if  not  in  organization,  a  part  of 
what  we  trust  may  one  day  become  the  great  National  American  University. 

Thus  stood  affiiirs  one  year  ago,  at  the  Providence  meeting  of  the  American 
Association.  And  no^  I  come  to  the  mention  of  a  name  whose  sympathetic  in- 
fluence valla  up  all  the  generoua  feelings  of  the  heart,  a  name  which  I  cannot 
lightly  utter,  fur  it  belongs  to  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  and  to  mention  is 
bat  to  praise.  It  is  his  whose  agency  is  evident  in  all  good  works ;  whose  thought- 
fulness  is  conspicuous  in  all  kindly  actions ;  his,  to  whom  is  in  great  part  due  the 
establishment  of  many  a  noble  institution  in  this  city  of  his  adoption  and  his  love, 
forming  an  imperishable  monument  of  his  public  spirit ;  his,  whose  eflbrts  were 
among  the  most  untiring  in  behalf  of  the  Universitv,  his,  whoee  mild  and  gentle 
persuasivenesB,  whose  modest,  retiring,  disinterested  zeal  conferred  on  this  Asso- 
oiation  a  priceless  boon  under  the  form  of  asking  one,  when  he  persuaded  it  to 
disregard  all  precedent  by  returning  after  the  expiration  of  a  single  lustrum,  and 
holding  now  for  the  second  time  its  session  in  this  great-hearted  capital.  There 
is  no  need  of  saying  that  this  name  is  James  H.  Armsbt.  God  bless  him !  for  he 
is  blessing  God^s  earth,  and  the  world  is  better  that  he  lives  in  it. 

Dr.  Armsby  came  to  Providence  a  year  ago,  bearing  the  invitation  Ihmi  Albany 
that  the  Association  would  hold  the  session  of  1856  in  this  city.  Prof.  Peirce 
was  about  the  same  time  communicating  to  astronomers  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations relative  to  the  determination  of  the  lonffitude  by  means  of  occultations  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  fine  and  precise  measurements 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  numerous  stars  of  thki  group.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Coast  Survey  had  approved  this  plan  and  adopteid  it,  as  essential  in 
his  work.  This  was  enough  for  Dr.  Armsby ;  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of  usefulness 
for  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  on  learning  that  a  heliometer  was  the  instru- 
ment most  appropriate  for  the  class  of  observations  required,  he  guaranteed  upon 
his  own  responsibility  that  Albany  would  provide  one,  although  none  yet  existed 
within  the  United  States.  He  immediately  hastenea  to  Newport  to  confer  witik 
that  fk*iend  of  all  noble  enterprises,  the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pmyn.  On  finding  that 
Mr.  Pruyn  had  left  Newport,  tie  returned  to  Albany,  and  after  fiuther  oonf^rence 
with  Mr.  Olcott,  came  back  to  Providence  with  a  oonfimiation  of  his  guarantee, 
provided  that  the  Coast  Survey  would  take  for  o  while  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Observatory  for  its  observations.  Within  ten  days  several  meetings  of  pnb- 
Uo-apirited  citiaens  were  held  in  Albany,  which  resulted  in  ny  departure  for  En- 
No.  7.— [Vol.  n.  No.  3.1—39. 
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rope,  provided  with  both  the  authority  and  the  means  of  obtaining  several  instm- 
ments  of  the  first  olass,  and  proud  not  merely  of  being  able  thus  to  contribute  a 
humble  mite  towards  the  great  work,  but  of  the  tale  w^hich  I  might  telJ,  and  of 
Albany  a  city  of  the  western  continent  A  soieDtiGo  council  was  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  boasting  the  great  names  of  Bache,  Peirce  and  Henry.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley iucreasea  her  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Observatory  and  of  all  lovers  of 
Hcience,  by  offering  $6,000,  the  estimated  purchase-money  for  the  heliometer,  and 
a  day  or  two  after,  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  trustees,  she  increased  the  donation 
to  lg8,00U — or  more  if  needed.  Two  other  gentlemen,  through  Thomas  W.  Ol- 
cott,  Esq.,  became  responsible  for  a  meridian-circ1e,tobe  provided,  without  any 
limitation  as  to  expense,  and  Prof.  Baehe  empowered  me  to  order  for  the  Coast- 
Survey,  a  transit-instrument  of  the  best  possible  construction  which  could  be  de- 
vised. The  Hon.  Krastus  Corning  of  this  city  subscribed  $1,000  for  providing 
the  Observatory  with  lime,  and  Henry  Q.  llawley,  Esq.,  volunteered  to  supply 
the  apparatus  for  making  ntid  distributing  gas  accoriJing  to  the  new  and  admirable 
inethud  of  Mr.  Aubin.  This  new  and  unexpected  liberality  was  inspiring,  electri- 
fying. The  oceasion  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Al- 
bany grew  to  meet  it.  Itmude  one  prouder,  if  possible,  while  standing  on  the 
eastern  continent,  *to  call  himself  an  American.  The  meridian-circle  and  the 
transit-instrument  were  ordered  in  Berlin.  They  are  of  unsurpassed  ma^itude, 
and  of  a  new  construction,  the  chief  points  of  which  have  already  been  presented 
to  the  physical  section  of  the  Association  which  has  this  day  adjourned.  And 
it  was  my  high  pnviK>ge  on  that  occasion  to  become  the  vehicle  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement, that  the  trustees,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scientific  Council,  had  giv- 
en to  that  new  and  exquisitely  beautiful  meridian  circle  the  honored  name  of  01- 
cott,  which  is  already  engraved  upon  it  in  deep  and  inef&ceable  characters,  to  en- 
dure so  long  as  the  instrument  itself  exists.  Not  that  the  name  needed  the  chisel, 
but  that  the  trustees  felt  it  doe  to  themselves  to  find  some  outlet  for  their  over- 
flowing admiration  and  respect.  These  instruments  are  probably  already  on  their 
way.  The  sidereal  clock  was  ordered  in  Altona,  and  is  of  a  construction  still 
more  peculiar  than  that  of  the  meridian  instruments.  It  will  soon  be  here  and  be 
described.  The  clock  for  mean  time  has  been  made  by  our  accomplished  fellow- 
eitizen,  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston.  Its  pendulum  has  no  weights,  and  needs  no 
winding. 

Henceforth  the  visitors  to  the  Observatory  will  find,  on  entering  the  door,  a 
deep  niche  in  front  of  them,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  elegant  bust  of  Charlea 
E.  Dudley,  sculptured  by  an  Albany  artist,  the  inimitable  Palmer,  and  dedicated 
by  an  affectionate  widow  to  the  memory  of  Dudley  and  the  advancement  of  as- 
tronomy. On  the  right  is  the  great  marble  dial,  three  feet  square,  which  shows  the 
Observatory  time,  beat  by  Uie  beautiful  electro-magnetic  pendulum  which  is  swing- 
ing on  the  left,  and  which  is  not  only  to  supply  this  city  with  its  time  correct  to 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  is  to  flash  it  a1on<^  the  electric  wire  till  its  little  tick 
be  heard  upon  the  lakes  and  at  the  ocean,  and  in  all  the  railroad  stations  lying 
between — the  stay  of  the  navigator,  the  guardian  of  the  traveler,  the  snfe^rwira 
of  human  life,  and  the  promoter  of  human  welfare  on  land  and  sea.  An  ele- 
gantly engraved  marble  inscription  below  it  commemorates  the  name  of  the  donor. 

A  beautiful  chronograph  already  completed  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  constructed  in 
conformity  with  his  own  ideas  on  a  new  and  improved  principle,  is  now  in  the 
Observatory,  to  be  followed  by  at  least  two  more.  Dials  in  every  room  will  tele- 
graphically record  the  time  indicated  by  the  normal  clock  imbedded  in  the  mas-  . 
sive  pier  below ;  while  the  Corning  clock  sends  out  the  corresponding  mean  or 
civil  time,  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Of  the  scientiflc  bearings  of  all 
this,  I  do  not  speak,  for  my  duty  at  present  is  historical  alone. 

Of  the  heliometer  nothing  has  as  yet  been  told  you.  This  is  the  most  delicate, 
complicated  and  difficult  of  construction  of  all  the  implements  of  the  astronomer. 
There  seemed  but  one  European  artist  to  whom  such  a  work  should  be  intrusted ; 
and  the  common  voice  of  the  astronomers  of  every  nation  pointed  to  the  brothers 
Repeold  of  Hamburg,  the  builders  of  the  magnificent  heliometer  of  Oxford,  by 
far  the  first  of  its  class.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  voice  of  Europe  directed 
with  one  accord  to  Kepsold.  Not  so  the  voice  of  America.  Knowing  the  splen- 
did triumphs  of  German  and  French  mechanic  art,  knowing  the  exalted  reputa- 
tion that  most  worthily  adorns  Repsold*8  name — the  Tmstees  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
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sery&tory  have  yet  confided  the  oonstniction  of  Uiia  cxquislti'ly  delicate  insti'n- 
nient  to  our  countryman,  and  the  great  Dudley  Ilelionieter,  (for  which  Mrs.  Dud> 
ley,  who  had  so  munificently  raised  her  96000  to  $8,000,  has  now  raised  the 
$^,000  to  9 14,500,)  is  to  be  built  by  our  conntr>'man  Spencer,  here  in  this  city 
of  Albany.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  here  in  the  presence  of 
these  five  thousand  witnesses,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  with  the  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  before  the  whole  scientific  world  which  the  declaiatiou  entails,  let 
me  say  to  you,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  will  never  regret  it. 
We  have  been  long  indebted  to  Europe— it  is  time  that  Europe  should  be  indebted 
to  America.  Mr.  Spencer  has  traversed  the  European  continent  since  May  last, 
and  examined  the  chief  triumphs  of  instrumenUil  art.  lie  has  met,  like  his 
countrymen  who  have  preceded  him,  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  great 
hearts  of  men  like  Airy,  Johnson,  Challis,  Argclandcr,  Struve  and  Encke ;  and 
found  the  open  hand  of  friendship  extended  to  the  new  star  in  the  terrestrial  con- 
stellation. The  hearts  of  the  astronomers  of  the  old  world  are  beating  with  us 
tf>-dHy  and  now.  Johnson,  Argelander,  Hansen,  Struve,  Peters,  know  the  day 
and  hour,  and  while  we  think  of  them  and  their  cordial  aid  and  fellowship  with 
rcEtpectfuI  affection,  as  we  do  now,  they  are  thinking  of  us  here,  and  sending  us 
their  unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  sympathies  and  congratulations. 

Thus  stands  the  Dudley  Observatory  to-day,  the  day  of  its  innnguration.  The 
enlargement  of  the  building  needs  but  a  few  weeks  for  its  completion.  By  that 
time  the  meridian-instruments  will  have  arrived,  and  the  docks  will  be  sending 
their  mystic  signals  to  all  the  dials,  even  as  the  Corning  clock  now  ticks  above 
my  head.  The  chronographio  apparatus  and  the  helionieter  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  means  provided  for  their  construction. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  so  long  detaining  you  from  the 
eloquence  which  we  all  know  to  be  in  store  from  the  golden-mouthed  scholar, 
who  has  at  so  much  sacrifice  come  hither  to  contribute  tlie  splendid  ofTcring  of 
his  oratory.     Let  me  close  with  a  single  remark. 

The  implements  are  now  at  hand.  But  they  must  be  used.  Where  are  the 
(.bservers,  the  computers,  the  books,  the  houses?  Where  is  the  Observatory  to 
look  for  the  means  of  publishing  its  results,  when  once  attained  ?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  efiforts  made  thus  far,  must  be  considered  but  the  beginning — yet 
as  the  citizens  of  tliis  state,  and^of  this,  its  capital  city,  have  never  thus  far 
failed  to  respond  to  every  demand  upon  their  liberality,  as  tlieir  ideas  have 
always  grown  to  meet  the  emergency,  let  us  hnve  faith !  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  scientific  world  are  upon  this  patriotic  and  noble  effort.  If  my  instincts 
lead  me  right,  those  eyes  may  yet  be  dazzled. 

RBMARKS  OF   PROF.    A.    O.    BACHE. 

Prof.  Bache  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  make  an  announcement 
%vhich  though  it  did  not  belong  immediately  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  was  nevertheless  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  astro- 
nomical science  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  known  to  many  whom  lie  addressed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
closed  the  lucid  and  terse  account  of  the  organization,  and  arrangements  of  the 
Dudley  Observatorj',  had  not  many  years  ago  returned  from  Europe  where  he 
had  been  to  study  under  Gauss,  and  Sehuniaeher,  and  Euche,  those  methods  of 
Analysis  and  of  observation  which  they  hml  done  so  much  to  perfect,  full  of  the 
desire  to  rival  the  institutions  of  the  old  world  by  creations  in  the  new.  He  found 
observatories  established  hero,  and  supplied  with  instruments,  and  in  part  with 
observers,  and  with  the  means  of  publishing  from  time  to  time  their  observations. 
Bat  no  vehicle  for  the  current  higher  astronomical  science  of  the  day,  no  journal 
upon  the  plan  of  that  established  by  the  lamented  Schumacher,  existed  in  the  coun- 
tr>'.  The  importance  of  such  a  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  astronomi- 
cal research  could  not  be  overrated,  but  its  establishment  must  necessarily  be  up 
hill  work.  Its  circulatk>n  must  be  limited  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
practical  astronomy,  as  it  could  not  be  popularizing  the  science  appeal  to  amateurs 
or  to  general  readers.  Such  a  journal  would  therefore,  unless  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds,  be  a  source  of  primary  loss  to  its  editor  or  publisher.  Such  astronomi- 
cal science  Dr.  Gould  desired  to  make,  and  though  enjoying  none  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  official  position,  determined  after  counsel  with  a  few  friends  in  the  Ameri- 
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oan  AMOoiation  for  the  adFancement  of  Soienoe,  and  an  ezproaMoa  of  opinion  by 
the  aeotion  of  Phyaics,  MathemaUca  and  Aatronomy  to  undertake.  Thua  waa 
eatabliahed  the  Aatronomical  Journal,  pnbliahed  at  Cambridge.  The  high  scientific 
ability  of  the  editor  and  the  jadicioos  and  oarefnl  character  of  his  aaperriaion  won 
for  the  joomal  the  applauae  of  the  higheat  anthoritiet  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  and  the  good  will  of  numerous  contributors.  The  patronage  of  the 
journal  waa  even  amaller  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  no  obser- 
vatory or  institution  aa  such  contributing  more  than  merely  anbacriptiona  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  copiea  of  the  journal  to  its  support.  It  is  due  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Gould  to  say  that  they  did  contribute  aa  &r  aa  he  would  permit  them  to  alle- 
viate the  pecuniary  burthen  thua  thrown  upon  him,  but  the  independence  of  the 
editor  always  rebelled  against  oflTers  of  aid,  and  he  preferred  from  his  own  moder- 
ate meana  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  to  sustain  the  publication.  His  labor 
should  not  have  been  rendered  gratuitously,  but  even  this  contribution  did  not 
suffice ;  he  was  called  upon  to  lalx>r  in  other  fields  and  to  devote  what  was  thus 
acquired  to  the  progress  of  aatronomy  in  hia  country.  An  example  of  devotion 
to  aoience  which  well  merits  that  it  ahould  be  dragged  publicly  from  ita  conceal- 
ment and  brought  to  light  before  thoae  asaembled  Uiia  day. 

The  sacrifice  la  now  to  cease,  a  fact  which  will  surprise  no  one  more  than  the 
Editor  himself.  The  apirit  which  haa  done  ao  much  in  thia  city  for  aatronomical 
acience  haa  prompted  twelve  gentlemen  of  Albany  to  contribute  the  aum  necessa- 
ry to  aupport  the  Astronomic^  Journal  for  six  years;  and  that  journal  will  be  here- 
after pubiiahed  in  connection  with  the  Dudley  Observatory  of  Albany. 

Hod.  Edward  Everett  followed  with  an  Address  which  oocnpied 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  which  is  so  admirably  an  expo- 
sition of  the  uses  of  Astronomy,  that  we  transfer  it  almost  entire  to 
our  pages. 

The  subscription  to  the  Dudley  Observatory  stands  at  present,  (Oc- 
tober 1,)  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Dudley, $76,500 

T.  W.  Olcott,  (for  general  fiind,)  10,000 
T.  W.  Olcott,  (for  bunding,)    .  .      600 

Wm.  H.  DeWitt, 1,500 

Ezra  P.  Prentice, 1,000 

E.  Coming,  (dock,) 1,000 

J.  F.  Rathbone, 500 

John  Taylor, 500 

Robt.  Boyd, 500 

M.  T.  Reynolds, 500 

R.  Dunlap, 500 

R,  Forsyth, 600 

P.  A  R  Townsend, 600 

"W.  V.  Many, 500 

K.  Q.  Hawley,  (for  gas  works,)  .     600 

S.  H.  Ransom, 360 

I.W.Vosburgh, 350 

J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 260 

J.  B.  James, 250 

A.  Marvin, 260 


E.  Wiekes, 250 

R.  H.  Pruyn, 250 

Joel  Rathbone, 250 

J.  B.  Plumb, 250 

J.  T.  Norton, 250 

R.  H.  King, 250 

Peny,  Treadwell  k  Oo.,  (fbroaoe^)    200 

Jas.  Stevenson, 100 

H.  Q.  Hawley, 100 

Chas.  L.  Austin, 100 

Rich'd  H.  Pease, 100 

Lansing  Pniyn, 100 

John  J.  Hill, 50 

H.  &  H.  Yates, 50 

A.  Osbom, 60 

L.  8.  Parsons, 60 

John  F.  Rathbone, 5,000 

William  H.  De  Witt^ 1,600 

Russel  Forsyth, 1000 
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VII.   THE  USES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


A  DI8COUMK  DBUTKRBD  AT  ALBANY  ON   TBB   28tII  OF  ADGOflT,  1856,  ON  OCCASION 
OF  TBI  INAUGURATION  OF  THB  DUDLBT  OB8EEVATOET  :   BY  BDWAED   BYBEBTT. 

[The  introduction  relative  to  the  History  of  Albany  is  omitted.—  Ed.] 
DuBiNO  the  colonial  period,  and  in  the  first  generation  afler  the  revo- 
Jution,  no  department  of  science  was,  for  obvious  causes,  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  America, — astronomy  perhaps  as  much  as  the  kindred 
branches.  The  improvement  in  the  Quadrant,  commonly  known  as 
Had  let's,  had  already  been  made  at  Philadelphia,  by  Godfrey,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of  the  colli- 
mating  telescope  was  made  at  a  later  period  by  Ritten house,  an  astro- 
nomer of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits  of  Venus  of  1761  and  1769 
were  observed,  and  orreries  were  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  respectable  scientific  essays  are  contained,  and  valu- 
able observations  are  recorded  in  the  early  volumes  of  tlie  transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Boston  and  Cambridge.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  a  numerous  class  of  men  of  science  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other, 
without  observatories,  and  without  valuable  instruments,  little  of  import- 
ance could  be  expected  in  the  higher  walks  of  astronomical  life. 

AMSBICAN  0B8BBYATI0N8. 

The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the  achievement  of  an  enterprise  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  century,  and  which  would  reflect 
honor  on  the  science  of,  any  country  and  any  age, — I  mean  the  transla- 
tion and  commentary  on  Laplaces  Mecanique  Celeate,  by  Bowditch;  a 
work  of  whose  merit  I  am  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
which  I  suppose  places  the  learned  translator  and  commentator  on  a 
level  with  the  ablest  astronomers  and  geometers  of  the  day.  This  work 
may  be  considered  as  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  sci- 
ence. The  country  was  still  almost  wholly  deficient  in  instrumental 
power ;  but,  the  want  was  generally  felt  by  men  of  science,  and  the 
public  mind  In  various  parts  of  the  country  began  to  be  turned  towards 
the  means  of  supplying  it.  In  1825,  President  John  Q^uincy  Adams, 
brought  the  subject  of  a  National  Observatory  before  Congress.  Politi- 
cal considerations  prevented  its  being  favorably  entertained  at  that  time ; 
and,  it  was  not  till  1842,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  exploring  expedition, 
that  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  depot  for  the  charts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  Navy.  On  this  modest  basis  has  been  reared  the  National 
Observatory,  at  Washington ;  an  institution  which  has  already  taken 
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and  fully  Bustains  an  honorable  position  among  the  scientiGc  establish- 
ments of  the  age. 

Besides  tlie  institution  at  Washington,  fifteen  or  twenty  observatories 
have,  within  the  .ast  few  years,  been  established  in  different  parU  of  the 
country ;  some  of  them  on  a  modest  scale,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
scientific  taste  and  zeal  of  individuals,  others  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
expense  and  usefulness.  In  these  establishments,  public  and  private,  the 
means  are  provided  for  the  highest  order  of  astronomical  observation, 
research,  and  instruction.  There  is  already  in  the  country  an  amount 
of  instrumental  power,  (to  which  addition  is  constantly  making,)  and  of 
mathematical  skill,  on  the  part  of  our  men  of  science,  adequate  to  a 
manly  competition  with  their  European  contemporaries.  The  fruits  are 
already  before  the  world  in  the  triangulation  of  several  of  the  States,  in 
the  great  work  of  the  coast  survey,  in  the  numerous  scientific  surveys 
of  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  rn  the  astronomical  department  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  in  the  scientific  expedition  to  Chili,  in  the  brilliant 
hydrographical  labors  of  the  observatory  at  Washington,  in  the  pub- 
lished observations  of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  in  the  journal  con- 
ducted by  the  Nestor  of  American  Science,  now  in  its  eighth  lustrum ;  in 
the  Sidereal  Messenger^  the  Astronomical  Journal^  and  the  National 
Ephemeris;  in  the  great  chronometrical  expeditions  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  Cambridge,  better  ascertained  than  that  of  Paris  was,  till 
within  the  last  year;  in  the  prompt  rectification  of  the  errors  in  the  pre- 
dicted elements  of  Neptune,  in  its  identification  with  Lalande's  missing 
star,  and  in  the  calculation  of  its  ephemeris;  in  the  discovery  of  the 
satellite  of  Neptune,  of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  inner- 
roost  of  its  rings;  in  the  establishment  both  by  observation  and  theory 
of  the  non-solid  character  of  Saturn's  rings ;  in  the  separation  and  meas- 
urement of  many  double  and  triple  stars,  amenable  only  to  superior 
instrumental  power,  in  the  immense  labor  already  performed  in  prepar- 
ing Star  Catalogues,  and  in  numerous  accurate  observations  of  standard 
stars ;  in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation  of  the  meteoric  showers ; 
in  an  extensive  series  of  magnetic  observations ;  in  the  discovery  of  an 
asteroid  and  ten  or  twelve  telescopic  comets ;  in  the  resolution  of  nebuke, 
which  had  defied  everything  in  Europe  but  Lord  Ross's  great  Reflector ; 
in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  measurement  of  differences  in  lon- 
gitude; in  the  ascertainment  of  the  velocity  of  the  electro-magnetic 
fluid,  and  its  truly  wonderful  uses  in  recording  astronomical  observations. 
These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  achievements  of  American  astronomical 
science  within  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  and  fully  justify  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  astronomers  may  be  able  to  pursue  their  researches  will 
depend  upon  the  resources  of  our  public  institutions,  and  the  liberality  of 
wealthy  individuals  in  furnishing  the  requisite  means.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and  West  Point,  little  can  be 
done,  or  expected  to  be  done  by  the  government  of  the  Union  or  the 
States ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  liberal  art  and  sci- 
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ence,  the  great  dependence,  and  may  I  not  add  the  safe  dependence,  as 
it  ever  has  been,  must  continue  to  be  upon  the  bounty  of  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  public-spirited  individuals. 

THE    DITDLBT   OBBERTATORT. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  ihis  bounty,  ray  friends,  that  we  are  called 
together  to-day.  The  munificence  of  several  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  generous  lady,  whose 
name  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  institution,  has  fur- 
nished the  means  (or  the  foundation  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at 
Albany.  On  a  commanding  elevation,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
liberally  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  head  of  a  family,  in  which  the 
patronage  of  science  is  hereditary,  a  building  of  ample  dimensions  has 
been  erected,  upon  a  plan  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of  solidity. 
convenience,  and  taste.  A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  structure 
has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  to  whose  generosity,  and 
that  of  several  other  public-spirited  individuals,  the  institution  is  also 
indebted  for  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  first-class  instruments,  to  be  executed  by  the  most  eminent  makers  in 
Europe  and  America ;  and  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  yield  to 
none  of  their  class  in  any  observatory  in  tl^e  world. 

With  a  liberal  supply  of  instrumental  power;  established  in  a  com- 
munity to  whose  intelligence  and  generosity  its  support  may  be  safely 
confided,  and  whose  educational  institutions  are  rapidly  realizing  the 
conception  of  a  university ;  countenanced  by  the  gentleman  who  con- 
ducts the  United  States  coast  survey  with  such  scientific  skill  and  adminis- 
trative energy;  committed  to  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  astrono- 
mer to  whose  distinguished  talent  had  been  added  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  scientific  education  in  the  most  renowned  universiiies  of  Europe, 
and  who,  as  the  editor  of  the  American  AstroTwmical  Journal,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  high  trust ;  under  these  favorable 
circumstances,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany,  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  scientific  foundations  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

WONDBHS   OP   ASTRONOMT. 

It  is  no  afiected  modesty  which  leads  me  to  express  the  regret  that 
this  interesting  occasion  could  not  have  taken  place  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent auspices.  I  feel  that  the  duty  of  addressing  this  great  and 
enlightened  assembly,  comprising  so  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  and  of  the  science  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  been  else- 
where assigned ;  that  it  should  have  devolved  upon  some  one  of  the 
eminent  persons,  many  of  whom  I  see  around  me,  to  whom  you  have 
been  listening  the  past  week,  who,  as  observers  and  geometers,  could 
have  treated  the  subject  with  a  master's  power ;  astronomers,  whose 
telescopes  have  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  o^  mathematician, 
whose  analysis  unthreads  the  maze  of  their  wondrous  mechanism.  If, 
instead  of  comm£mding,  as  you  easily  could  have  done,  qualifications  of 
thiri  kind,  your  choice  has  rather  fallen  on  one,  making  no  pretensions 
to  the  honorable  name  of  a  man  of,  science,  but  whose  delight  it  has  al- 
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ways  been  to  turn  aside  from  the  dusty  paths  of  active  life,  for  an  inter- 
val of  recreation  in  Uie  green  fields  of  sacred  nature  in  all  her  kingdoms, — 
it  is,  I  presume,  because  you  have  desired  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
necessarily  of  a  popular  character,  that  those  views  of  the  subject  should 
be  presented  which  address  themselves  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
community,  aod  not  to  its  select  scientific  circles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  science,  which,  to  the  same  extent  as  astronomy,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena which,  while  they  task  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical  re- 
search, are  also  well  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  minds  barely 
tinctured  with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to  teach  the  sensibilities  of  the 
wholly  uninstructed  observer.  The  profound  investigations  of  the 
chemist  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  material  nature,  the  minute  re- 
searches of  the  physiologist  into  the  secrets  of  animal  life,  the  trans- 
cendental logic  of  the  geometer  clothed  in  a  notation,  the  very  sight  of 
which  terrifies  the  uninitiated,  are  lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But 
the  unspeakable  glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ;  the  serene 
majesty  of  the  moon,  as  she  walks  in  full-orbed  brightness  through  the 
heavens ;  tlie  sofl  witchery  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  star ;  the 
imperial  splendors  of  the  firmament  on  a  bright,  unclouded  night;  the 
comet,  whose  streaming  banner  floats  over  half  the  sky,  these  are  objects 
which  charm  and  astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant; — ^the 
mathematician  who  weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored  observer  who  sees  nothing  beyond 
the  images  painted  upon  the  eye. 

WHAT  IB  AN  ArrRONOMICAL  OBBERYATORT  7 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  words 
is  a  building  erected  for  the  reception  and  appropriate  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  men  of  science  employed  in 
making  and  reducing  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  instru- 
ments are  mainly  of  three  classes,  to  which  I  believe  all  others  of  a 
strictly  astronomical  character  may  be  referred. 

1.  The  instruments  by  which  the  heavens  are  inspected,  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  existence  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  (beyond  all  comparison  more  nunierous  than  those 
which  are,)  and  the  magnitude,  shapes,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
both  of  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  thus  visible  to  the  un- 
aided sight.  The  instruments  of  this  class  are  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  Telescope,  and  are  of  two  kinds, — the  refracting 
telescope,  which  derives  its  magnifying  power  from  a  system  of  convex 
lenses,  and  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  receives  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  body  upon  a  concave  mirror. 

2.  The  second  class  of  instruments  consists  of  those  which  are  de- 
signed principally  to  measure  the  angular  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  each  other,  and  their  time  of  passing  the  meridian.  The 
transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle,  the  mural  circle,  the  heliometen 
and  the  sextant  belong  to  this  class.    The  brilliant  discoveries  of  astron- 
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omy  are  for  the  most  part  made  with  the  first  class  of  instruments ; — 
its  practical  results  wrought  out  by  the  second. 

3.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock,  with  its  subsidiary  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  time  and  making  its  subdivisions,  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy;  indispensable  auxiliary  of  all  the  instruments,  by 
which  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  observed, 
and  measured,  and  recorded. 

TRK  TBLBSCOPB. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  wondrous  cyclopean  eye,  endued 
with  superhuman  power,  by  which  the  astronomer  extends  the  reach  of 
his  vision  to  the  further  heavens,  and  surveys  galaxies  and  universes, 
compared  with  which  the  solar  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air. 
The  transit  may  be  compared  to  the  measuring  rod  which  he  lays  from 
planet  to  planet,  and  from  star  to  star,  to  ascertain  and  mark  ofif  the 
heavenly  spaces,  and  transfer  them  to  his  note-book — the  clock  is  that 
marvelous  apparatus  by  which  he  equalizes  and  divides  into  nicely 
measured  parts  a  portion  of  that  unconceived  infinity  of  duration,  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end,  in  which  all  existence  floats  as  on  a 
shoreless  and  bottomless  sea. 

In  the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of  these  instruments,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  inventive  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  put  forth. 
To  such  perfection  have  they  been  carried,  that  a  single  second  of 
magnitude  or  space  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreciable 
quantity.  "  They  are  of  a  circle,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschell,  "subtended  by 
one  second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  olthe  radius,  so  that  on  a 
circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear*  extent 
than  1-5700  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  requiring  a  powerful  microscope 
to  be  discerned  at  all."*  The  largest  body  in  our  system,  the  sun, 
whose  real  diameter  is  88^,000  miles  subtends,  at  a  distance  of  95,- 
000.000  miles,  but  an  angle  of  little  more  than  32 ;  while  so  admira- 
bly are  the  best  instruments  constructed,  that  both  in  Europe  and 
America  is  satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of  comparatively  inconsidera- 
ble diameter,  has  been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  2,850  millions  of 
miles. 

VTIUTT   OF   ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  object  of  an  Observatory,  erected  and  supplied  with  instruments 
of  this  admirable  construction  and  at  proportionate  expense,  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  to  provide  for  an  accurate  and  systematic  survey  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  those  already  known,  and  as  instrumental  power  and 
skill  in  using  it,  increase  to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hitherto  invisible, 
and  in  both  classes  to  the  determination  of  their  distances,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  What  inducement 
is  there  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  Observatories, 
and  in  furnishing  them  with  costly  instruments,  and  in  the  support  of 

*  Herscheira  Outline*  of  Aslronomj,  §  131. 
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the  men  of  science  employed  in  making,  discussing  and  recording,  for 
successive  generations,  these  minute  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject,  an  inquiry  into 
its  utilitarian  relations  would  be  superfluous — even  wearisome.  But  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  it  out  of  place, 
if  I  briefly  answer  the  question  ;  what  is  tlie  use  of  an  observatory,  and 
what  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  a  community  like  ours  ? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive  from  the  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  are  made  at  an  observatory,  our  only  adequate 
measures  of  time  and  our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one 
place  with  tlie  time  of  another.  Our  artificial  time-keepers — clocks, 
watches,  and  chronometers,  however  ingeniously  contrived  and  ad- 
mirably fabricated,  are  but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  regulating 
them  by  observation.  It  is  impossible  from  them  under  any  circum- 
stances to  escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of  human 
hands ; — and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our  time-keeper  east  or  west, 
it  fails  us.  It  will  keep  home  time  alone,  like  the  fond  traveler  who 
leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable 
utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the  elernal  clock  work  of  the 
skies. 

RiELATIONS  BETWXEN   NATURAL   PIIBNOMENA    AND   DAILY   LIFE. 

This  single  consideratlbn,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  completely  the  daily 
business  of  life  is  afiected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
they  and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expansion  balances  and  our  compen- 
sation pendulums,  which  give  us  our  time.    To  reverse  the  line  of  Pope  : 

'Tis  with  our  watches  as  oar  judgmenti :— none 
Go  just  alike,  bat  each  believes  his  own  ;~ 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men, — each  upon 
their  own  meridian, — from  the  Artie  pole  to  the  equator,  from  the 
equator  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at  noon,  and 
the  glorious  constellations,  far  up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight ;— twelve  for  the  pale  student  over  his  flicker- 
ing lamp,  twelve  amid  the  flaming  glories  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  crosses 
the  meridian  at  that  fated  hour ;— twelve  by  the  weary  couch  of  languish- 
ing humanity,  twelve  in  the  star-paved  courts  of  the  Empyjean ;  twelve 
for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean  ;  twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor ; 
twelve  for  the  toiling  brain ;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking,  broken 
heart;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment  and  expires; 
twelve  for  the  comet  whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries;  twelve  for 
every  substantial,  for  every  imaginary  thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense, 
the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  which  the  speech  or  thought  of  man,  at 
the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  do  we  resort  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for 
the  means  of  regulating  and  rectifying  our  clocks,  but  the  great  divisk>Ds 
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of  day  and  month  and  year  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  By  the 
conslitutioD  of  our  nature  the  elements  of  our  existence  are  closely  con- 
nected with  celestial  times.  Partly  by  his  physical  organization,  partly 
by  the  experience  of  the  race  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  man  as  he  is, 
and  the  tiroes  and  seasons  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  part  and  parcel  of 
one  system.  The  first  great  division  of  time,  the  day-night  (nych- 
themerum,)  for  which  we  have  no  precise  synonym  in  our  language, 
with  its  primal  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of  labor  and  rest,  is 
a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  The  re- 
volution of  the  year,  with  its  various  incidents  of  summer  and  winter, 
and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is  not  less  involved  in  our  social,  material 
and  moral  progress.  It  is  true  that  at  the  poles  and  on  the  equator, 
the  effects  of  these  revolutions  are  variously  modified  or  wholly  dis- 
appear, but  as  tlie  necessary  consequence,  human  life  is  extinguished 
at  the  poles,  and  on  the  equator  attains  only  a  languid  or  feverish  de- 
velopment Those  latitudes  only  in  which  the  great  motions  and  car- 
dinal positions  of  the  earth  exert  a  mean  influence,  exhibit  man  in  tlie 
harmonious  expansion  of  his  powers.  Tiie  lunar  period,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Tnonthy  is  less  vitally  connected  with  human  ex- 
istence and  development ;  but  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  age 
and  race  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
culture. 

But  indispensable  as  are  these  heavenly  measures  of  time  to  our  life 
and  progress,  and  obvious  as  are  the  phenomena  on  which  they  rest, 
yet  owing  to  the  circumstances  tliat,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  day, 
the  month,  and  the  year  are  not  exactly  commensurable,  some  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  practical  astronomy  are  those  by  which  an 
accurate  division  of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of  life,  is  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created  and  rules  the  universe, 
there  is  a  harmony  hidden  to  us  in  the  numercial  relation  to  each  other 
of  days,  months  and  years ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  that  harmony,  their 
practical  adjustment  to  each  other  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  great 
embarrassment  which  attend  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  afler  the 
error  of  the  Julian  period,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  reached  ten 
(or  rather  twelve)  days,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark.  It  is  most 
true  that  scientific  difficulties  did  not  form  the  chief  obstacle.  Having 
been  proposed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  tlie  protestant 
world,  for  a  century  and  more,  rejected  the  new  style.  It  was  in  various 
places  the  subject  of  controversy,  collision  and  bloodshed.*  It  was 
not  adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  introduc- 
tion at  Rome ;  and  in  the  country  of  Struve  and  the  Pulkova  equa- 
torial, they  persist  at  the  present  day  in  adding  eleven  minutes  and 
twelve  seconds  to  tlie  length  of  the  tropical  year. 

GEOOEAPHICAL   BCIENCB. 

II.  The  second  great  practical  use  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory  is 

•  Stern's  »•  Himmelskunde/'  p.  72. 
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counected  with  the  science  of  Goography.  The  first  page  of  the  history 
of  oar  continent  declares  this  truth.  Profound  meditation  on  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  earth  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  led  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  momentous  voyage,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  astronomical  science  of  that  day  was,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, what  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  almost  innumerable 
obstacles  which  attended  iu  prosecution.*  In  return,  I  find  that 
Copernicus  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  immortal  work,t 
appeals  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  completing  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
figure,  size,  density,  and  position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar 
system  is  derived  from  this  science,  and  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of 
performing  the  most  important  operations  of  practical  geography.  Lati- 
tude and  longitude  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  descriptive  geography 
are  determined  by  observation.  No  map  deserves  the  name,  on  which 
the  position  of  important  points  has  not  been  astronomically  determined. 
Some  even  of  our  roost  important  political  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  this  science.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  the  land  system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  determination  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  till  it  was  done  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  uniform  system  of  mathematical  survey  had 
never  in  any  country  been  applied  to  an  extensive  territory.  Large 
grants  and  sales  of  public  land  took  place  before  (he  Revolution  and  in 
the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ; 
but  the  limits  of  these  grants  and  sales  were  ascertained  by  sensible 
objects,  by  trees,  streams,  rocks,  hills,  and  by  reference  to  adjacent  por- 
tions of  territory,  previously  surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaries 
thus  defined,  was  a  never-failing  source  of  litigation.  Large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  western  country  granted  by  Virginia,  under  this  old  system 
of  special  and  local  survey,  were  covered  with  conflicting  claims,  and 
the  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Court  afler  its  organhsation.  But  the  adoption 
of  the  present  land-system  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  entire 
public  domain  is  now  scientifically  surveyed  before  it  is  ofiered  for  sale ; 
it  is  laid  off  into  ranges,  townships,  sections  and  smaller  divisions  with 
unerring  accuracy,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  base  and  meridian  lines; 
—And  I  have  been  informed  that  under  this  system,  scarce  a  case  of 
contested  location  and  boundary  has  ever  presented  itself  in»  court.  The 
general  land  ofiice  contains  maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  quarter- 
section  of  the  public  land  is  laid  down  with  mathematical  precision.  The 
superficies  of  half  a  continent  is  thus  transferred  in  miniature  to  the 
bureaus  of  Washington ; — while  the  local  Land  Oflices  contain  tran- 
scripts of  these  plans,  copies  of  which  are  furnished  to  the  individual 
purchaser.     When  we  consider  the  tide  of  population  annually  flowing 

*  Humboldt,  Hlatoire  de  la  gcographi«,  Ac.,  Tom.  L  p.  77 
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inlo  the  public  domain,  and.  the  immense  importance  of  its  efficieitt  and 
economical  administration,  the  utility  of  this  application  of  Astronomy 
will  be  duly  estimated. 

I  will  here  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote  which  I  heard  lately  from  a 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr.  Octavius  Pickering,  on 
behalf  of  his  father,  had  applied  to  Mr.  David  Putnam  of  Marietta,  to 
act  as  his  legal  adviser,  with  respect  to  certain  land  claims  in  the  Vir- 
ginia military  district,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Putnam  declined  the 
agency.  He  had  had  much  Co  do  with  business  of  that  kind  and  found  it 
beset  with  endless  litigation.  "  I  have  never,"  he  added,  *^  succeeded  but 
in  a  single  case,  and  that  was  a  location  and  survey  made  by  General 
Washington  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
surveys,  except  those  made  by  him,  but  what  have  been  htigated." 

At  this  moment,  a  most  important  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  in  progress ;  an  operation  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  hydrography  of  the  country. 
The  entire  work,  I  need  scarce  say,  is  one  of  practical  astronomy.  The 
scientific  establishment  which  we  this  day  inaugurate  is  looked  to  for 
important  cooperation  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tribute efficiently  to  its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observation  furnishes  by  far  the  best  means  of  defining 
the  boundaries  of  States,  especially  when  the  lines  are  of  great  length 
and  run  through  unsettled  countries.  Natural  indications,  like  rivers 
and  mountains,  however  indistinct  in  appearance,  are  in  practice  subject 
to  unavoidable  error.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  a  boundary  was  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  depending  chiefly  on^the 
course  of  rivers  and  highlands  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrenc&  It  took 
twenty  years  to  find  out  which  river  was  the  true  St  Croix,  that  being 
the  starting  point  England  then  having  made  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery that  the  Bay  of  Funday  is  not  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
forty  years  more  were  passed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-create  the 
Highlands,  which  this  strange  theory  had  annihilated ;  and  just  as  the 
two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war,  the  controversy  was  settled 
by  compromise.  Had  the  boundary  been  accurately  described  by  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  no  dispute  could  have  arisen.  No  dispute 
arose  aa  to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  her 
successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through  untrodden  deserts  and  over 
pathless  mountains  abng  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  The  identity  of 
rivers  may  be  disputed  as  in  the  case  of  the  St  Croix;  the  course  of 
mountain  chains  is  too  broad  for  a  dividing  line ;  the  division  of  streams, 
as  experience  has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a  degree  of  latitude  is  written 
on  the  Heavenly  sphere,  and  nothing  but  an  observation  is  required  to 
read  the  record. 

aUBanOMB  or  SOUlVDAftT. 

But  scientific  elements,  like  sharp  instruments,  must  be  handed  with 
scientific  accuracy.    A  part  of  our  boundary  between  the  British  Pro- 
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vinces  ran  upon  the  fbrty-firih  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  about  forty  years 
ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was  commenced  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Charaplain,  on  a  spot  intended 
to  be  just  within  our  limits.  When  a  line  came  to  be  more  carefully 
surveyed,  the  fortress  turned  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line ; 
we  had  been  building  an  expensive  fortification  for  our  neighbor.  But 
in  the  general  compromises  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by  the  Web- 
ster and  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842,  the  fortification  was  left  within  our 
limits.* 

Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly  resulted  a  few  years  since  in  a  war 
with  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  1848,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  that  country  was  in  part  described  by 
reference  to  the  town  of  Kl  Paso,  as  laid  down  on  a  specified  map  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  a  copy  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  This 
boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  and  run  by  a  joint  commission  of  men  of 
science.  It  soon  appeared  that  errors  of  two  or  three  degrees  existed 
in  the  projection  of  the  map.  Its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  did  not 
conform  to  the  topography  of  the  region ;  so  (hat  it  became  impossible 
to  execute  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  famos  Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part 
of  the  debatable  ground,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  paid  to  the  Mexican 
government,  for  that  and  for  an  additional  strip  of  territory  on  the  south- 
west,  was  the  smart-money  which  expiated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  map; 
the  necessary  result  perhaps  of  the  -want  of  good  materials  for  its  con- 
struction. 

It  became  ray  official  duty,  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  to  apply  to 
Brkish  government  for  an  authentic  statement  of  their  claim  to  juris- 
diction over  New  Zealand.  The  official  Gazelle  fbr  the  2d  of  October. 
1840,  was  sent  me  from  the  Foreign  office,  as  affording  the  desired  ui- 
formation.  This  number  of  the  Gazelle  contained  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  New  Zealand  "in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  he  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Normandy,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,"  asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
Government  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  declaring  them  to 
extend  "  from  34°  30'  north,  to  47o  10'  south  latitude."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  south  latitude  was  intended  in  both  instances. 
This  error  of  69°  of  latitude,  which  would  liave  extended  the  claim  of 
British  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  had  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  great  practi- 
cal importance  of  accurate  scientific  designations  drawn  from  astrono- 
mical observations,  in  various  relations  connected  with  boundaries,  ear- 
veys,  and  other  geographical  purposes ;  but  I  must  hasten  to 

COMMERCE   AND   NAVIGATION. 

III.  A  third  important  department,  in  which  the  services  rendered  by 
astronomy  are  equally  conspicuous.    I  refer  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
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tioD.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  results  of  astronomical  observation  that 
modern  commerce  has  attained  such  a  vast  expansion,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ancient  world.  I  have  already  reminded  you  that  accurate 
ideas  in  this  respect  contributed  materially  to  the  conception  in  the  mind 
of  Columbus  of  his  immortal  enterprise,. and  to  the  practical  success 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  mainly  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
astronomical  instruments,  imperfect  as  they  were,  which  enabled  him, 
in  spite  of  the  bewildering  variation  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way 
across  the  ocean. 

With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe  toward  general 
adoption,  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  presented  itself 
This  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich,*  and  no  one  subject  has  received  more  of  the  attention  of  as- 
tronomers than  those  investigations  of  the  lunar  theory,  on  which  the 
requisite  tables  of  the  navigator  are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the  ocean 
are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The  eternal  lights  of  the  heavens 
are  the  only  Pharos  whose  beams  never  fail ;  which  no  tempest  can 
shake  from  its  foundation.  Within  my  recollection,  it  was  deemed  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  master  and  the  mate  of  a  merchant-ship, 
and  even  for  a  prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  "  work  a  lunar,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  improvements  in  the  chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  this  laborious  operation,  but  observation 
remains,  and  unquestionably  will  forever  remain,  the  only  dependence 
for .  ascertaining  the  ship's  time,  and  deducting  the  longitude  from  the 
comparison  of  that  time  with  the  chronometer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  astronomical  science  is  brought 
already  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired, 
or  at  least  that  nothing  more  is  attainable,  in  reference  to  such  practical 
applications  as  I  have  described.  This,  however,  is  an  idea  which  gen- 
erous minds  will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  human 
knowledge.  In  astronomy,  as  in  everything  else,  the  discoveries  already 
made,  theoretical  or  practical,  instead  of  exhausting  the  science,  or 
putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but  furnish  the  means  and  instru- 
ments of  further  progress.  I  have  no  doubt  we  live  on  the  verge  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  in  every  department,  as  brilliant  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  made ;  that  there  are  new  truths,  new  facts,  ready  to 
start  into  recognition  on  every  side ;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  never  was 
an  age,  since  the  dawn  of  time,  when  men  ought  to  be  less  disposed  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already  made,  than  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  for  there  never  was  an  age  more  distinguished  for  ingenious  re- 
Bearch.  for  novel  result  and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desirable  in  the  means  and  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  no  one  I  think  will  from  experience 
be  disposed  to  assert.  The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  walked  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  were  driving  along  before  a  leading  breeze  and  under  a 
head  of  steam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight,  at  the  rate  certainly 

'Grant's  Uiitory  of  Physical  Asfronomy,  p.  460. 
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of  tea  or  eleven  miles  an  hour.  There  10  something  sublime,  but  ap- 
proaching the  terrible,  in  such  a  scene ; — the  rayless  gloom,  the  mid- 
night chill,  the  awful  swell  of  the  deep,  the  dismal  mocm  of  the  wind 
through  tlie  rigging,  the  all  but  volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of  the  ship ; 
I  scarce  know  an  occasion  in  ordinary  life  in  which  a  reflecting  mind 
feels  more  keenly  its  hopeless  dependence  on  irrational  forces  beyond  its 
own  control  I  asked  my  companion  how  nearly  he  could  determine  his 
ships'  place  at  sea  under  favorable  circumstances.  Theoretically,  he 
answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ; — practiccdiy  and  usually  within  three 
or  four.  My  next  question  was,  how  near  do  you  think  we  may  be  to 
Cape  Race  ?  that  dangerous  headland  which  pushes  its  iron-bound  un- 
lighted  bastions  from  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic ; 
first  land-fall  to  the  homeward-bound  American  vessel.  We  must,  said 
he,  by  our  last  observations  and  reckoning,  be  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Cape  Race.  A  comparison  of  these  two  remarks,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed  at  the  moment^  brought  my  mind  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  means  should  be 
discovered  of  finding  the  ship's  place  more  accurately,  or  that  naviga- 
tors would  give  Cape  Race  a  little  wider  berth.  Still  I  do  not  remember 
that  one  of  the  steam  packets  between  England  and  America  was  ever 
lost  on  that  formidable  point 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with  the  improvement  of 
instrumental  power,  and  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ship's  time 
with  exactness,  as  great  an  advance  beyond  the  present  state  of  Gu*t  and 
science  in  finding  a  ship's  place  at  sea  may  take  place,  as  was  efifected 
by  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant,  the  calculation  of  lunar 
tables,  and  the  improved  construction  of  chronometers. 
babbagb's  difpbrbncb  machinb. 

In  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  the  improvement, 
when  made,  will  very  probably  be  made  by  paths  where  it  is  least  ex- 
pected. The  great  inducement  to  Mr.  Babbage  to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  an  engine,  by  whu^h  astronomical  tables  could  be  calculated  and 
even  printed  by  mechanical  means  and  with  entire  accuracy,  was  the 
errors  in  the  requisite  tables.  Nineteen  such  errors,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  discovered  in  an  edition  of  Taylor's  logarithms  printed  in  1796; 
some  of  which  might  have  le^  to  the  most  dangerous  results  in  calcu- 
lating a  ship's  place.  These  nineteen  errors,  (of  which  one  only  was  an 
error  of  the  press,)  were  pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Almanic  for  1832. 
In  one  of  these  errata  the  seat  of  the  error  was  stated  to  be  in  oodne 
of  140  IS''  3".  Subsequent  examination  showed  that  there  was  an  error 
of  one  second  m  this  correction,  and  according  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
of  the  next  year,  a  new  correction  was  necessary.  But  in  making  the 
new  correction  of  one  second,  a  new  error  was  committed  often  degrees. 
Instead  of  cosine  14^  18' 2"  the  correction  was  printed  cosine  4o  IS'  2'', 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  future  edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
to  insert  an  erratum  in  an  erratum  of  the  errata  in  Taybr's  logarithms.'* 

*  Edinbarf  h  Review,  VoL  LIX.,  SBBL 
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Id  the  hope  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  auch  errors,  Mr.  Babbage 
projected  his  calculating,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  his  difference 
machine.  Although  this  extraordinary  undertaking  has  been  arrested^ 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  its  execution,  enough 
has  been  achieved  to  show  the  mechanical  possibility  of  constructing  an 
engine  of  this  kind,  and  even  one  of  far  higher  powers,  of  which  Mr. 
Babbage  has  matured  the  conception,  devised  the  notation,  and  executed 
the  drawings — themselves  on  imperishable  monument  of  the  genius  of 
the  author. 

I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in  company  with  this  highly  dis- 
tinguished man  of  science,  whobe  social  qualities  are  as  pleasing  as  his 
constructive  talent  is  marvellous,  when  another  eminent  savant,  Count 
Strzelecki,  just  returned  from  his  Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed 
that  he  found  among  the  Chinese  a  great  desire  to  know  something  more 
of  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and  especially  whether,  like 
their  own  swanpan^  it  could  be  made  to  go  into  the  pocket  Mr.  Bab- 
bage good-humoredly  observed  that,  thus  far,  he  had  been  very  much 
out  of  pocket  with  it 

INCRBASKD   COMMAND   OF   INSTRUMENTAL  POWKR. 

Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  astronomical  science,  theoretical 
or  applied.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  an  increased  command  of  instrumental  power.  The  natural 
order  in  which  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  astrono- 
mical knowledge  is  minute  and  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  the  skillful  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  observatbns, 
and  sound  philosophy  in  generalizing  the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  difikulty  presented  itself,  which 
for  ages  proved  insuperable,  and  which  to  the  same  extent  has  existed 
in  no  other  science,  viz :  that  all  the  leading  phenomena  are  in  their 
appearance  delusive.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  alt  sciences,  superficial, 
observation  can  only  lead, 'except  by  chance,  to  superficial  knowledge; 
but  I  know  of  no  branch  in  which,  to  the  same  degree  as  in  astronomy, 
the  great  leading  phenomena  are  the  reverse  of  true,  while  they  yet 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses,  that  men  who  could  foretell  eclipses, 
and  who  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  still  believed  that 
the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven  performed  a  daily  revolution  about  it  as  a  centre. 

It  usually  happens  in  scientific  progress,  that  when  a  great  fact  is  at 
length  discovered,  it  approves  itself  at  once  to  all  competent  judges. 
It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so  many  problems  and  harmonizes  with  80< 
many  other  facts,  that  all  the  other  data,  as  it  were,  crystallize  at  once 
about  it  In  modern  times,  we  have  oflen  witnessed  such  an  impatienee, 
80  to  say,  of  great  truths,  to  be  discovered,  that  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  they  have  been  found  out  simultaneously  by  more  than  one 
individual ;  and  a  disputed  question  of  priority  is  an  event  of  very  coiih- 
mon  occurrence.    Not  so  with  the  true  theory  of  the  heavemk     So> 
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complete  is  the  deception  practiced  on  the  senses,  that  it  failed  more 
than  once  to  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  visual  organs  were  armed  with  an  almost  preternatural  instrumental 
power,  that  the  great  fact  found  admission  to  the  human  mind. 

THE    COPERNICAN   SYSTEM. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  dawn  of  science,  Pythagoras  or  his 
disciples  explained  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  about 
the  earth,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  this 
theory,  though  bearing  so  deeply  impressed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of 
truth,  simplicity^  was  in  such  glaring  contrast  with  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  that  it  failed  of  acceptance  in  antiquity  or  the  middle  ages. 
It  found  no  favor  with  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Hip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the  acute  and  learned  Arabian  or  medieeval 
astronomers.  All  their  ingenuity  and  all  their  mathematical  skill  were 
exhausted  in  the  development  of  a  wonderfully  complicated  and  ingen- 
ious, but  erroneous  theory.  The  great  master  truth,  rejected  for  its  sim- 
plicity, lay,  disregarded,  at  their  feet:*^ 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the  great  fact  again  beamed  into  the 
mind  of  Copernicus.  Now,  ^t  least,  in  that  glorious  age  which  witnes- 
sed the  invention  of  printing,  the  great  mechanical  engine  of  intellect- 
ual progress,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  we  may  expect  that  this 
long  hidden  revelation,  a  second  time  proclaimed,  will  command  the  as- 
sent of  mankind.  But  the  sensible  phenomena  were  still  too  strong  for 
the  theory ;  the  glorious  delusion  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  could 
not  be  overcome.  Tycho  de  Brahe  furnished  his  observatory  with  in- 
struments superior  in  number  and  quality  to  all  that  had  been  collected 
before ;  but  the  great  instrument  of  discovery,  which,  by  augmenting 
the  optic  power  of  the  eye,  enables  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent 
phenomena  and  to  discern  the  true  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
was  wanting  at  Uranienburg.  The  observations  of  Tycho  as  discufr- 
sed  by  Keppier,  conducted  that  most  fervid,  powerful  and  sagacious  mind 
to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions; but  it  was  not  till  Galileo,  at  Florence,  had  pointed  his 
telescope  to  the  sky,  that  tlie  Copemican  system  could  be  said  to  be 
firmly  established  in  the  scientific  world. 

TUB   HOME   OF  GALILEO. 

On  this  great  name,  my  friends,  assembled  as  we  are  to  dedicate  a 
temple  to  instrumental  Astronomy,  we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  excite  the 
curiosity,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  Sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  whose  Cyclopean  walls 
carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages  before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etrus- 
can power,  the  flowery  city  (Fiorenza)  covers  the  sunny  banks  of  the 
Amo  with  its  stately  palaces.  Dark  and  frowning  piles  of  medieval 
structure ;  a  majestic  dome,  the  prototype  of  St  Peter's,  basilicas  which 
enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone 
where  Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile,  the  house  of  Michael 
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Angcto,  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and  name ;  his 
hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had 
lefl  them  but  yesterday ; — airy  bridges,  which  seem  not  so  much  to  rest 
on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span ;  the  loveliest  crea* 
tions  of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to  ^'  enchant 
the  world  ;"  the  breathing  marbles  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  can- 
vas of  Raphael  and  Titian,  museums  filled  with  medals  and  coins  of 
every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger ;  and  gems,  and  amulets,  and  vases, 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and 
Etruscan  Lucumons  that  swtiyed  Italy  before  the  Romans ; — libraries 
stored  with  the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature;  gardens  of  rose  and 
orange  and  pomegranate  and  myrtle ;  the  very  air  you  breathe  languid 
with  music  and  perfume  ;  such  is  Florence.  But  among  all  its  fascina- 
tions addressed  to  the  sense,  the  memory  and  the  heart,  there  was  none 
to  which  I  more  frequently  gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a  years'  re- 
sidence, than  to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  mar- 
ble floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which  I  gazed  with  greater 
reverence  than  I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa  at  once 
and  prisoT),  in  which  that  venerable  sage,  by  command  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life;  the  beloved  daughter  on 
whom  he  had  depended  to  smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there 
before  him;  the  eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before  un- 
known, quenched  in  blindness : 

Ahimd  !  qaegli  occh!  si  0on  futtl  o^arl, 
Che  vider  piu  di  tatti  i  tempi  antkbi, 
E  luc«  fur  d«i  sccoli  futuri. 

That  was  the  house  "  where,"  says  Milton,  (another  of  those  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,)  "  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old,-*a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  on  astronomy, 
otherwise  than  as  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers  thought."* 
Great  heavens !  what  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime !  Let  us 
thank  God,  my  friends,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all 
the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art ;  statues  and  paintings,  and 
jewels  and  manuscripts ;  the  admiration  and  delight  of  ages ;  there 
ivas  nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affectionate  awe  than  that  poor 
rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  that  very 
'•optic  glass"  through  which  the  "Tuscan  Artist"  viewed  the  moon, 

'*  At  evening  from  ttie  top  of  Fe8ol6, 
Or  in  Valdarno  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountainSf  in  her  spotty  globe." 

that  poor  little  spy-glass  (for  it  is  scarcely  more)  through  which  the 
human  eye  first  distinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  first  discov-* 
ered  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeming 
handles  of  Saturn  ;  first  penetrated  the  dusky  depths  of  the  heavens  j 
firrt  pierced  the  clouds  of  visual  error,  which,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  involved  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

^Milton's  Prose  works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  313. 
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There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great  mind  lives  years  of  rapt 
enjoyment  in  a  moment  I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo,  when,  first 
raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled 
the  grand  prophecy  of  Copernicus,  and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent 
like  the  moon.  It  was  such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immortal 
printers  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg,  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible 
into  their  hands,  the  work  of  their  diline  Art ;  like  that  when  Columbus, 
through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  12th  October,  1492,  (Copernicus,  at  the 
age  of  18,  was  then  a  student  at  Cracow)  beheld  the  shores  of  San 
Salvador;  like  that  when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself  to 
the  intellect  of  Newton ;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw  by  the  stiffening 
fibres  of  the  hempen  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  lightning  in  his 
grasp ;  like  that  when  Leverrier  received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings 
that  the  predicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes.  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right,  E  pur  n  muove.  '^  It  does 
move."  Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it ;  but  it  moves  nevertheless. 
Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and  the  mighty  waters 
move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of  air  move,  and  the  empires  of 
men  move,  and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever  onward  and  upward 
to  higher  facts  and  bolder  theories.  The  inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips, 
but  they  can  no  more  stop  the  progress  o£  the  great  truth  propounded 
by  Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by  thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolv- 
ing earth. 

Close  now.  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tearful  eye ;  it  has  seen 
what  man  never  before  saw— it  has  seen  enough.  Hang  up  that  poor 
little  spy-glass — it  has  done  its  work.  Not  Herschell  nor  Rosse  have 
comparatively  done  more.  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  deride  thy 
discoveries  now,  but  the  time  wilt  come  when  from  two  hundred  observ- 
atories in  Europe  and  America,  tlie  glorious  artillery  of  acience  shall 
nightly  assault  the  skies,  but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glit- 
tering fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten.  Rest  in  peace,  great 
Columbus  of  the  Heavens,  like  him  scorned,  persecuted,  broken-hearted; 
in  other  ages,  in  distant  hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  science,  with 
solemn  acts  of  consecratk>n  shall  dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with  honor ! 

NEW   PERIODS   IN   ABTRGIfOMICAL  8CIBNCB. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with  such  emphasis  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Telescope,  to  ascribe  undue  importance,  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  science,  to  the  increase  of  instrumental  power.  Too 
much,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  the  service  rendered  by  its  first  appli- 
cation in  confirming  and  bringing  into  general  repute  the  Copernican 
system ;  but  for  a  considerable  time,  little  more  was  efifected  by  the 
wondrous  instrument,  than  the  gratificatk>n  of  curiosity  and  taste  by  the 
inspection  of  the  planetary  phases,  and  the  addition  of  the  rings  and 
satellites  of  Saturn  to  the  solar  family.  Newton  prematurely  despair- 
ing of  any  further  improvement  in  the  refracting  telesc(^pe,  applied  the 
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principle  of  reflection,  and  the  nicer  obsen^ations  now  made,  no  doubt 
hastened  the  maturity  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
but  that  discovery  was  the  work  of  his  transcendant  genius  and  consum- 
mate skill. 

With  Bradley,  in  1741,  a  new  period  commenced  in  instrumental 
astronomy,  not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  measurement  The  superior 
accuracy  and  minuteness  with  which  the  motions  and  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  now  observed,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  new  materials,  both  for  tabular  comparison  and  theoretical 
speculation.  These  materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of  Astronomi- 
cal Science  between  Newton  and  Sir  William  Herschell.  His  gigantic 
reflectors  introduced  the  astronomer  to  regions  of  space  before  unvisited, 
extended  beyond  all  previous  conception  the  range  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena, and  with  it  proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  constructive 
theory.  The  discovery  of  a  new  primary  planet  and  its  attendant  sat- 
ellites was  but  the  first  step  of  his  progress  into  the  labyrinth  of  the 
heavens.  Cotemporaneously  with  his  observations,  the  French  astron- 
omers, and  especially  LaPlace,  with  a  geometrical  skill  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  its  great  author,  resumed  the  whole  system  of 
Newion,  and  brought  every  phenomenon  observed  since  his  time  within 
his  laws.  Difficulties  of  fact  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain,  gave 
way  to  more  accurate  observations,  and  problems  that  defied  the  power 
of  his  analysis  yielded  to  the  modern  improvements  of  the  calculus. 
usr^oubll's  nebular  theory. 
But  there  is  no  ultima  Tkule  in  the  progress  of  science.  With  the 
recent  augmentations  of  telescopic  power,  the  details  of  the  Nebular 
theory  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Herschell  with  such  courage  and  ingenuity 
have  been  drawn  in  question.  Many — most— of  those  milky  patches  in 
which  he  beheld  what  he  regarded  as  cosmical  matter,  as  yel  in  an 
unformed  state, — the  rudimental  material  of  worlds  not  yet  condensed, 
have  been  resolved  into  stars,  as  bright  and  distinct  as  any  in  the  firm- 
ament I  well  recall  the  glow  of  satisfactbn,  with  which  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1847,  being  then  connected  with  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  director  of  the  Observatory 
there,  beginning  with  these  memorable  words :  ^'  You  will  rejoice  with 
me  that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  has  yielded  to  the  powers  of  our 
incomparable  telescope !  .  .  .It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
nebula  and  that  of  Andromeda  [which  has  been  also  resolved  at  Cam- 
bridge] are  the  last  strongholds  of  the  nebular  theory."* 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  speculations  built  by  Sir  William 
Herschell  on  the  bewildering  revelations  of  his  telescope  have  been 
since  questioned,  the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  (to  which,  as  I  understand,  the  Dudley  Observatory  will  be 
particularly  devoted,)  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  tl^ie  fixed  stars,  the 
investigation  of  the  interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple  systems  of 

*  ADoab  of  ibe  Obaerratory  of  Harvard  College,  p.  czzi. 
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Stars,  the  theories  for  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary,  abt  to  say 
fantastic,  shapes  discerned  in  some  of  the  nebulous  systems, — whirls  and 
spirals  radiating  thorough  spaces  as  vast  as  the  orbit  of  Neptune,*  the 
glimpses  at  system?  beyond  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs, — these  are 
ail  splendid  results,  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  school  of 
Herschell,  and  will  forever  injure  no  secondary  place  to  that  name  in  the 
annals  of  science. 

RBLATlOKtmP  or   THE   UBBRiJ.  ARTS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  I  have  had  mainly  in 
view  the  direct  connection  of  astronomical  science  with  the  uses  of  life 
and  the  service  of  man.  But  a  generous  philosophy  contemplates  the 
subject  in  higher  relations.  It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and 
is  repeated  from  him  more  than  once  by  Cicero,  that  all  the  liberal  arts 
have  a  common  bond  and  relationship.!  The  different  sciences  contem- 
plate as  their  immediate  object  the  different  departments  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature ;  but  this  great  system  itself  is  but  one ;  and  its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  the  most  extraor- 
dinary relations  and  unexpected  analogies  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves ;  and  arts  and  sciences  seemingly  the  least  connected,  render 
to  each  other  the  most  effective  assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  furnishes  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  this  remark.  Commencing  with  the  mete- 
orological phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere,  and  terminating  with  the 
observation  of  the"  remotest  heavens,  it  may  well  be  adduced  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present  Franklin  demonstrated  tlie  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fluid.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
electrical  research,  with  little  else  in  view  but  the  means  of  protectk>n 
from  the  thunder-cloud.  A  purely  accidental  circumstance  led  the 
Physifian  Galvani,  at  Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  element  under 
conditions  entirely  novel  both  of  developement  and  application.  In  this 
new  form  it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Davy,  the  instrument  of  the  most 
extraordinary  chemical  operatmns ;  and  earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by 
the  creative  wire,  started  up  into  metals  that  float  on  water,  and  kindle 
in  the  air.  At  a  later  period,  the  closest  afiinities  are  observed  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other  the 
relations  of  polarity  are  detected  between  acids  and  alkalis.  Plating 
and  gilding  henceforth  become  electrical  processes.  In  the  last  appli- 
cations of  the  same  subtle  medium,  it  has  become  the  messeil^er  of 
intelligence  across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea ;  and  is  now  employed 
by  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  longitudes,  to  transfer 
the  beats  of  the  clock  from  one  station  to  another,  and  to  record  the 
moment  of  his  observations  with  automatic  accuracy.  How  large  a 
share  has  been  borne  by  America  in  these  magnificent  discoveries  and 

*  See  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Alexander,  **  on  (he  oriftn  of  the  forms  and  the 
present  condition  of  M>me  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  and  seTenU  of  the  NebQlie."^(?oiiicr«  .^s* 
trontmital  Journal^  Vot.  3,  p.  96. 
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applications,  among  the  most  briUiant  adiievements  of  modern  science 
will  BufBciently  appear  from  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  Franklin, 
Henry,  Morse,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lock  and  Bond. 

VBRSATIUTT   OF  GENIUS. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the  harmonious  relations  to 
each  other  of  every  department  of  science,  or  from  rare  felicity  of  indi- 
vidual genius,  that  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  versality  has 
been  manifested  by  the  same  person.  Although  Newton's  transcendant 
talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood,  yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered  great 
aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance.  His  water-clock,  self-moving 
vehicle,  and  mill,  were  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  the  latter  propelled 
by  a  living  mouse.  Sir  David  Brewster  represents  the  accounts  as 
differing,  whether  the  mouse  was  made  to  advance  "  by  a  string  attached 
to  its  tail,"  or  by  "  its  unavailing  titterapts  to  reach  a  portion  of  corn 
placed  above  the  wheel."  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation  intended  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  opposite  attractions  to  produce  a  balanced  movement. 
It  is  consoling  to  the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to  perceive  in  these 
sportive  essays,  that  the  mind  of  Newton  passed  througn  the  stage  of 
boyhood.  But  emerging  from  ^  boyhood,  what  a  bound  it  made  as  from 
earth  to  heaven !  Hardly  commencing  Bachelor  of  arts,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  untwisted  the  golden  and  silver  tlireads  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  simultaneously  or  soon  afler  conceived  the  method  of  fluxions, 
and  arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of  universal  gravity  before  he  had 
passed  to  his  Master's  degree.  Master  of  arts,  indeed !  That  degree, 
if  no  other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universities  are  unjustly  accused  of 
fixing  science  in  stereotype.  That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to 
redeem  the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from  centuries  of  learned 
dullness  and  scholastic  dogmatism.  * 

But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to  enlarge  and  purify  the 
soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to  furnish  a  refined 
pleasure,  and  to  lead  our  feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up  to 
its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Considering  this  as  the  ultimate  end 
of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim  precedence  of  astronomy. 
No  other  science  furnishes  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  abstrac- 
tk>ns  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  intellectual  system  j  the  great 
ideas  of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and  number, 
and  hiotion,  and  power.  How  grand  the  conception  of  the  ages  on  ages 
required  for  several  of  the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system ;  of 
distances  from  which  the  light  of  a  fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in 
twenty  millions  of  years,  §  of  magnitudes  compared  with  which  the 
earth  is  but  a  foot  ball :  of  starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  numberless 
as  the  sands  on  the  shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting  through  the 
infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with  which  the  cannon-ball  is 
a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  traveler  1 

I  Nichol'i  Architectare  of  the  Heaven*,  p.  160. 
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TUB  SPBCTACLB  OF  TUB   HBAVBICS. 

Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  observatories  for  elevating 
our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  rhey  present,  even  to  the  un- 
aided sight,  scenes  of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  describe.  I  had 
occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence  to 
Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  rooming.  Every 
thing  around  was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train. 
It  was  a  mild,  serene  midsummer's  night ;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just 
risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by 
her  presence ;  Jupiter,  two  hours  high  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the 
Pleiades,  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly  discov- 
ered glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the  steady  pointers,  far 
beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to 
their  Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  perceptible ;  the 
intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soil^n,  the  smaller  stars,  like  little 
children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained 
unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands 
of  angels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shlAed  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ; 
the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue 
sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great  watch  stars  shut  up  their 
holy  eyes ;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon 
blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  from 
above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  Uil  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and 
turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the 
gaze  of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Magians,  who  in 
the  morning  of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill  tops  of  Central  Asia,  and 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of  his  band. 
But  I  am  filled  with  amazement,  when  I  am  told  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  persons 
who  can  witness  this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no  God." 

UNDIKX>VBEBD  BODIES. 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
glorious  as  are  their  manifestations,  it  is  probable  that  in  our  own  sys- 
tem there  are  great  numbers  as  yet  undiscovered.    Just  two  hundred 
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years  ago  this  year,  Huyghens  announced  the  discovery  of  one  satellite 
•of  Saturn,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  six  planets  and  six  satel- 
lites then  known,  and  making  up  the  perfect  number  of  twelve,  com- 
posed the  whole  of  our  planetary  system.  In  1729,  an  astronomical 
writer  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  other  bodies  in  our 
system,  but  that  the  limit  of  telescopic  power  had  been  reached,  and  no 
further  discoveries  were  likely  to  be  made.*  The  orbit  of  one  comet 
only  had  been  definitively  calculated.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  the 
telescope  has  been  indefinitely  increased ;  two  primary  planets  of  the 
first  class,  ten  satellites,  and  forty-three  small  planets  revolving  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  have  been  discovered,  the  orbits  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred comets,  some  of  brief  period,  have  been  ascertained ;— and  it  has 
been  computed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  mysterious  bodies 
wander  through  our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  the 
primary  planets,  which  revolve  about  the  sun,  have  been  discovered. 
An  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  asteriods  may  be  anticipated  ; 
while  outside  of  Neptune  between  our  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
supposing  the  attraction  of  the  sun  to  prevail  through  half  the  distance, 
there  is  room  for  ten  more  primary  planets  succeeding  each  other  at 
distances  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  first  of  these  will, 
unquestionably  be  discovered  as  soon  as  the  pertubations  of  Neptune 
shall  have  been  accurately  observed ;  and  with  maps  of  the  heavens 
on  which  the  smallest  telescopic  stars  are  laid  down,  it  may  be  discov- 
ered much  sooner. 

THE  yiarNRSB  of  orbation. 

Bat  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation  and  our  thoughts  from  our 
own  system,  to  the  systems  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the  heavenly  spaces, 
that  we  approach  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of  Crea- 
tion. All  analogy  teaches  us  that  the  sun  which  gives  light  to  us  is  but 
one  of  those  countless  stellar  fires  which  deck  the  firmament,  and  that 
every  glittering  star  in  that  shinning  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system  as 
vast  and  as  full  of  subordinate  luminaries  as  our  own.  Of  these  suns, — 
centres  of  planetary  systems, — thousands  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
millions  are  discovered  by  the  telescope.  Sir  John  Herschell,  in  the 
account  of  his  operations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (p.  381,)  calcu- 
lates that  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  stars  are  visible  enough  to 
be  distinctly  counted  in  a  twenty  foot  reflector  in  both  hemispheres. 
He  adds  that  "  the  actual  number  is  much  greater,  there  can  be  little 
doubt"  His  illustrious  father,  estimated  on  one  occasion  that  125,000 
stars  passed  through  the  field  of  his  forty  foot  reflector  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  would  give  12,000,000  for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  heav- 
ens, in  a  single  telescopic  zone ;  and  this  estimate  was  made  under  the 
assumption  that  the  nebulie  were  masses  of  luminous  matter  not  yet 
condensed  into  suns. 

These  stupendous  calculations,  however,  form  but  the  first  column  of 

'  Memoim  or  Ameriean  Academy.  S.t  Vol.  ilf.  275. 
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tlie  inventory  of  the  universe.  Faint  white  specks  are  visible  even  to 
the  naked  eye  of  a  practiced  observer  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Under  high  magnifying  powers,  several  thousands  of  such  spots  are 
visible. — no  longer  however,  iaiut  white  specks,  but  many  of  them 
resolved  by  powerful  telescopes  into  vast  aggregations  of  stars,  each  of 
which  may,  with  propriety,  be  compared  with  the  milky  way.  Many 
of  these  nebulse,  however,  resisted  the  power  of  Sir  Wm.  Herscheli's 
great  reflector,  and  were,  accordingly,  still  regarded  by  him  as  masses 
of  unformed  matter,  not  yet  condensed  into  suns.  This,  till  a  few  years 
since,  was,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  opinion ; — and  tlie  nebular  theory 
filled  a  large  space  in  modern  astronomical  science.  But  with  the 
increase  of  instrumental  power,  especially  under  the  mighty  grasp  ol[ 
Lord  Rose's  gigantic  reflector  and  the  great  refractors  at  Pulkova  and 
Cambridge,  the  most  irresolvable  of  these  nebulae  have  given  way; 
and  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that  every  one  of  Uiem  is  a  galaxy,  like 
our  own  milky  way,  composed  of  millions  of  suns.  In  other  words,  we 
are  brought  to  the  bewildering  conclusion  that  thousands  of  these  misty 
specks,  the  greater  part  of  them  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  are,  not  each  a  universe  like  our  Solar  system,  but  each  a  ^^swann" 
of  universes  of  unappreciable  magnitude.*  The  mind  sinks  overpow- 
ered by  the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the  words,  but  they  no  longer 
convey  distinct  ideas  to  the  understanding. 

CONCKPTIONS   OF   TUB   UNIVERSE. 

But  these  conclusions,  however  vast  their  comprehension,  carry  us 
out  another  step  forward  in  the  realms  of  sidereal  astronomy.  A  proper 
motion  in  space  of  our  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  as  we  call  them  has 
long  been  believed  to  exist  Their  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being 
more  apparent.  The  great  improvement  of  instruments  of  measure- 
ment within  the  last  generation,  has  not  only  established  the  existence 
of  this  motion,  but  has  pointed  to  the  region  in  the  starry  vault,  around 
which  our  whole  solar  and  stellar  system  with  its  myriad  of  attendant 
planetary  worlds,  appears  to  be  performing  a  mighty  revolution.  If 
then,  we  assume  that  outside  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong  and  in 
which  our  sun  is  but  a  star  like  Aldebaran  or  Sirius,  the  difiererent 
nebulre  of  which  we  have  spoken, — thousands  of  whicli  spot  the  heav- 
ens—constitute a  distinct  family  of  universes,  we  must,  following  the 
guide  of  analogy,  attribute  to  each  of  them  also,  beyond  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  their  individual  attendant  planetary  systems,  a  great  revolution, 
comprehending  the  whole ;  while  the  same  course  of  analogical  reason- 
ing would  lead  us  still  further  onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  require 
us  to  assume  a  transcendental  connection  between  all  these  mighty  sys- 
tems,—a  bniverse  of  universes,  circling  round  in  the  infiniiy  of  space, 
and  preserving  its  equilibrium  by  tlie  same  laws  of  mutual  attraction, 
which  bind  the  lower  worlds  together. 

It  may  be  thought  that  conceptions  like  these  are  calculated  rather 

*  iluniboldt*a  Cosmos  Vol.  Ill,  p.  41. 
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to  depress  than  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  being ;  that,  banished  as  he 
is  by  these  contemplauons  to  a  corner  of  creation,  and  there  reduced  to 
an  atom,  man  sinks  to  nothingness  in  this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a  sec- 
ond thought  corrects  the  impression.  These  vast  contemplations  are 
well  calculated  to  inspire  awe.  but  not  abasement  Mind  and  matter 
are  incommensurable.  An  immortal  soul,  even  while  clothed  in  "  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  is  in  the  eye  of  God  and  reason,  a  purer 
essence  than  the  brightest  sun  that  lights  the  depths  of  heaven.  The 
organized  human  eye,  instinct  with  life  and  soul,  which,  gazing  through 
the  telescope,  travels  up  to  the  cloudy  speck  in  the  handle  of  Orion's 
sword,  and  bids  it  blaze  forth  into  a  galaxy  as  vast  as  ours  stands,  higher 
in  the  order  of  being  than  all  that  host  of  luminaries.  The  intellect  of 
Newton,  ^hich  discovered  the  law  that  holds  the  revolving  worlds  to- 
gether, is  a  nobler  work  of  God,  than  a  universe  of  universes  of  un- 
thinking matter. 

If  still  treading  the  loftiest  paths  of  analogy,  we  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion,— to  me  I  own  the  grateful  supposition, — that  the  countless  plane- 
tary worlds  which  attend  these  countless  suns,  are  the  abodes  of  rational 
beings  like  man,  instead  of  bringing  back  from  this  exalted  conception 
a  feeling  of  insignificance,  as  if  the  individuals  of  our  race  were  but 
poor  atoms  in  the  infinity  of  being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
glory  of  our  human  nature,  that  it  belongs  to  a  iamily  which  no  man 
can  number  of  rational  natures  like  itself.  In  the  order  of  being  they 
may  stand  beneath  us,  or  they  may  stand  above  us ;  he  may  well  be 
content  with  his  place  who  is  made  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

CONTEMPLATION  OP  THE  HBAVBNB. 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  there  is  no  contemplation  better  adapted 
to  awaken  devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  no  branch 
of  natural  science  which  bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  Qod  tliao  that  to  which  you  this  day  consecrate  a  temple. 
The  heart  of  the  ancient  world,  with  all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously  impressed 
by  their  survey.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  those  admirable  philo- 
sophical treatises  of  Cicero  composed  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace 
under  domestic  bereavement  and  patriotic  concern  at  the  impending 
convulsions  of  the  State,  in  which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of 
Aristotle,  he  treats  the  topic  in  a  maimer  which  almost  puts  to  shame 
the  teaohings  of  Christian  wisdom.* 

* "  Praeclare  er?o  Aristoteles,  *■  si  essent,'  inquit,  qui  sub  terra  uemper  babitartssent,  bonis  et 
illastribus  domiciUis  quae  es^eDt  ornata  signis  atque  picturis,  Instrociaque  rebus  Hs  omnibus 
qulbus  abundant  ii  qui  beati  putaotur,  nee  tamen  exissent  unquam  supra  terrain ;  acc«pis- 
sent  autem  fama  et  auditone,  esse  quoddam  numen  et  vim  Deorum ;  deindealiquo  tempore^ 
patefactis  terras  faucibusf  ex  illis  abditis  sedibus  evadere  in  haec  Iocs  quae  nos  incolimus, 
atque  ezire  potnissent :  cum  repente,  terram,  et  mar'a,  coelumque  vidissent ;  nubium  mag- 
nitudinem,  ventorumque  vim  cognovissent,  aspexissentqus  soiem,  ejusque  turn  magnitude 
ncm  pulchritudinemque,  turn  etiam  efilclentiani  cognovissent,  quod  is  diem  efficeretftoto 
coelo  luce  diffusa;  cum  autem  terras  nox  opacasset.  turn  coelum  totum  cernereut  astrisdis* 
tinctum  et  ornatam,  lunieque  luminum  varietatem  tum  crescentis  lum  sene«centls,  eorumqae 
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"  Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that  if  there  were  beings  who  had 
always  lived  under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  in  magnificent  dwellings, 
adorned  with  statutes  and  pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to 
prosperous  life ;  but  who  had  never  come  above  ground  ;  who  had  heard, 
however,  by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and  power  of  the  gods ;  if 
at  a  certain  time  the  portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had 
been  able  to  emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited 
by  us ;  when  suddenly  they  had  seen  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky ; 
had  perceived  the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and  the  force  of  the  winds ; 
had  contemplated  the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and  still  more 
his  effectual  power,  that  it  is  he  who  makes  the  day  by  the  difibsion  of 
his  light  through  the  whole  sky ;  and  when  night  had  darkened  the 
earth,  should  then  behold  the  whole  heavens  studded  and  adorned  with 
stars,  and  the  various  lights  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  risings 
and  the  settings  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  courses  fixed  and 
immutable  in  all  eternity ;  when,  I  say,  they  should  see  these  things, 
truly  they  would  believe  that  there  were  gods,  an^  these,  so  great 
things,  are  their  works." 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  observatory ; 
the  sun,  his  apparent  motions,  his  dimensions,  the  spots  on  his  disc,  (to 
us  the  faint  indications  of  movements  of  unimagined  grandeur  in  his 
luminous  atmosphere.)  a  solar  eclipse,  a  transit  of  the  inferior  planets, 
the  mysteries  of  the  spectrum ;  all  phenomena  of  vast  importance  and 
interest.  But  night  is  the  Astronomer's  accepted  time ;  he  goes  to  his 
delightful  labors  when  the  busy  world  goes  to  its  j^est  A  dark  pall  spreads 
over  the  resorts  of  active  life ;  terrestrial  objects,  hill  and  valley,  and 
rock  and  stream,  and  the  abodes  of  men  disappear ;  but  the  curtain  is 
drawn  up  which  concealed  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they  shine  and 
there  they  move,  as  they  moved  and  shone  to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and 
Galileo,  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus ;  yes, 
as  they  moved  and  shone  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  All  has  changed  on  earth ;  but 
the  glorious  heavens  remain  unchanged.  The  plow  passes  over  the 
site  of  mighty  cities ;  the  homes  oC  powerful  nations  are  desolate. — the 
languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten ;  but  the  stars  that  shone  for  them 
are  shining  for  us ;  the  same  eclipses  run  their  steady  cycle ;  tlie  same 
equinoxes  call  out  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  send  the  husbandman  to 
the  harvest ;  the  sun  pauses  at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course 
began ;  and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and  satellite,  and  star,  and  con- 
stellation, and  galaxy,  still  bear  witness  to  the  power,  the  wisdom  and 
the  love,  which  placed  them  in  Uie  Heavens,  and  upholds  them  there. 

omaium  ortus  et  occasus,  alque  In  aeternitate  raroa  immutabileaque  coraua ;  haec  cum  vide- 
rent,  profecto  esse  Deoc,  et  liaeec  tanta  opera  Deorum  esse  arbltrarentnr."  Cicero  de  Natura 
PeoramLib.  IliaO. 
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Thkrb  are  few  objects  of  more  auiversal  importance  connected 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  than  the  right  development  of 
architecture  in  all  its  varied  relations  to  the  wants  of  life.  It  affects 
us  in  the  habitations  in  which  we  dwell,  in  the  schools  in  which  we 
are  educated,  in  the  business-office  and  in  the  manu&ctory,  in  our 
courts  of  law  and  in  our  legislative  assemblies,  in  places  devoted  to 
recreation,  and  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Creator.  In  short,  wherever  man  has  ^  place  to  cover  his  head, 
whether  it  be  in  the  palaces  of  the  affluent  or  the  cellar  of  the 
humble  poor,  in  the  superb  mansion,  with  its  varied  suites  of  apart- 
ments, or  in  the  crowded  lodging-room  that  accommodates  numbers 
often  to  an  extent  that  horrifies  those  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes, 
there  architecture  necessarily  holds  a  leading  sway.  It  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  family  fireside,  or  produces  discomfort,  originates 
disease,  and  leaves  the  constitution  a  prey  to  physical  evils  that 
hasten  finally  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  public  buildings  it  may 
promote  the  transaction  of  business  and  sustain  health;  or,  by 
defective  lighting,  acoustics,  warming,  and  ventilating,  it  may  induce 
oppression,  double  or  treble  the  efforts  required  in  conducting  public 
affairs,  and  give  an  imperfect^  indistinct,  and  confused  sound  where 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  clear  and  articulate. 

But  architecture  is  not  only  a  useful,  it  is  also  a  fine,  art  It  pre- 
sents some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius,  refining  and 
spiritualizing  the  mind,  purifying  the  taste,  and  inspiring  us  with 
reverence  and  devotion ;  or,  it  may  tend  to  communicate  a  low  and 
vulgar  impression.  It  presents  tangible  objects  that  perpetually 
appeal  to  or  impress  our  judgment  and  imagination.  It  may  not  be 
80  precise  and  definite,  so  vivid  and  spirit-stirring  as  oratory,  poetry, 
music,  or  painting ;  still,  all  great  jurchitectural  works  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  that  is  felt,  understood,  and  appreciated ;  while 
even  in  the  humblest  cottage  neatness  and  simplicity  tell  their  own 
tale,  particularly  where  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
landscape.    The  late  Councillor  Beath,  whose  position  at  the  head 
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of  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establishments  in  Prussia, 
gave  him  many  oppoitunities  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  and 
science,  upon  being  asked  ^hy  he  had  so  many  busts  of  eminent 
men,  and  so  many  patterns  of  the  most  beautifiil  decorations  even 
in  the  workshops  for  the  artisans,  replied  that  he  found  they  con- 
tributed equally  to  improve  their  taste  and  to  elevate  their  habits 
and  associations,  and  that  their  operation  could  be  traced  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  even  where  the  pupils  were  not  addressee!  on  the 
subject;  their  constant  presence  gradually  and  almost  insensibly, 
awakened  their  sensibilities  to  the  beautiful,  and  taught  them  to 
blend  it  with  the  useful.  In  the  same  manner,  proportion,  sym- 
metry, and  propriety  in  design  and  construction  have  their  effect, 
even  where  there  is  no  pretension  to  any  unusual  refinement  The 
hand  of  the  architect  is  perpetually  before  us,  silently  and  uncon- 
sciously moulding  our  taste,  as  well  as  supplying  the  buildings 
which  we  occupy. 

But  what  has  society  done  for  the  education  of  the  architect,  who 
exercises  so  important  an  influence  on  us  in  the  design  and' construc- 
tion of  our  dwellings  and  public  buildings  ?  Medicine,  as  well  as 
law  and  divinity,  have  had  their  public  establishments  for  ages ;  but 
where  are  our  architectural  colleges  ?  the  museums,  hbraries,  and 
schools  of  construction,  acoustics,  warming,  lighting,  ventilating,  fire- 
proofing,  drainage,  and  finally,  of  design  and  decoration,  that  should 
be  associated  in  an  extended  course  of  instruction,  comprising  all 
these  subjects,  and  such  other  departments  as  it  is  important  to 
associate  with  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  at  the  most  distinguished  in- 
stitutions for  education  in  physical  science,  instruction  is  given  in 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  drawing,  and 
other  subjects  that  may  form,  along  with  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
architect  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  a  sure  basis  of 
high  professional  attainments.  But  it  is  considered  that  these  are 
neither  sufficiently  numerous  and  accessible  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  society,  nor  so  special  in  the  direction  and  course  of  studies 
as  to  give  the  student  of  architecture  parallel  advantages  with  those 
the  student  of  medicine  enjoys,  A  professorship  of  architecture  is 
required  for  the  full  elucidation  of  this  subject  and  many  professional 
details  to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
other  institutions  of  an  allied  character  more  especially  adapted  to 
the  mechanic  and  artisan ;  but  none  of  these,  so  far  as  we  have 
learned,  give  the  extended  courses  of  information  now  contemplated, 
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or  enjoin  the  carriculum  that  would  enable  a  right  certificate  or 
diploma  to  be  awarded  as  the  result  of  Buccessfnl  examination  after 
a  complete  course  of  study. 

Professional  men  are  well  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
nnmerous  subjects  now  pressed  upon  their  attention  by  the  wants 
of  the  times,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  new  resources  placed 
at  their  disposal  in  materials  for  building,  in  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction, and  in  the  endless  varieties  of  modern  appliances  for 
warming,  lighting,  ventilating,  fire-proofing,  foundations,  acoustic 
arrangements,  design,  and  decoration,  that  the  junior  student,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day,  will  require  as  extended  a 
course  of  study  as  is  given  in  any  department  of  learning  for  other 
professional  pursuits.  Even  in  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  that  great  man 
not  only  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  architect  studying  the 
nature  of  climate  and  meteorology,  as  it  was  then  known,  but  he 
appears  to  have  even  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  should  have  a 
very  considerable  acquaintance  with  medicine  to  do  justice  to  his 
profession.  He  states,  "  Disci plinam  vero  medicinse  novisse  oportet 
propter  inclinationes  ccbH  quae  Graeci  p^Xijuiaca  dicunt,  et  aeres  loco- 
rum  qui  sint  salubrcs  aut  pestilentes  aquarumque  usus ;  sine  his 
enim  rationibus  nulla  salubris  habitatio  fieri  potest." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  architects  who  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  science  of  acoustics  has  not  yet  been  sufiSciently  systema- 
tized to  enable  them  to  trust  to  it  as  a  guide,  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings;  nor  are  those  wanting  who  have  looked  upon 
warming  and  ventilating  as  matters  that  should  be  assigned  to  other 
persons,  and  that  lighting  also  may  be  left  on  the  same  footing. 

But  these  are  not  considered  the  general  views  of  the  profession, 
nor  will  they  bear  a  very  close  examination.  For  example,  if  the 
architect  designs  and  executes  works  without  reference  to  warming 
and  ventilation,  or  artificial  illumination,  he  may  put  up  a  building 
with  serious  defects  in  reference  to  the  plans  that  may  be  subse- 
quently proposed  for  these  purposes,  and  perhaps,  unintentionally  and 
without  any  necessity,  construct  obstacles  to  the  right  treatment  of 
these  subjects,  which  are  overcome  with  diflSculty,  and  only  at  a 
great  expense.  If,  however,  the  onus  of  all  these  matters  were 
placed  upon  the  architect,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
designing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  these  objects ;  he 
would  prepare  the  structure  accordingly ;  consultations  in  cases  of 
difficulty  would  take  place  before  the  execution  of  any  structure, 
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and  much  expense  and  inconTenienoe  would  be  avoided.  On  the 
other  hand,  different  individuals,  undertaking  at  first  the  responsi- 
bility of  applying  plans  to  a  building,  controlled  by  the  architeeti 
would  be  compelled  afterwards  to  decline  it,  if  their  plans  were 
modified  to  suit  the  architect  to  an  extent  \o  which  they  could  not 
concur. 

Warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  crowded  public  buildingS) 
occupied  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  and  with  an  ever-varying 
attendance,  is  a  large  question,  that  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
design  before  the  building  is  commenced,  whoever  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  final  effect  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  medical 
man  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health,  the 
architect  for  design  and  execution,  and  to  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation that  of  the  engineer  and  agriculturist  should  be  invited  to 
assist  in  placing  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities  on  a  right  foun- 
dation, and  the  removal  of  refuse  in  a  form  that  is  unobjectionable 
and  that  contributes  essentially,  in  all  great  cities,  equally  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  right  system  of  cleansing,  afifording  manures  of 
great  value  from  mateiials  that  are  prone  otherwise  to  run  into 
putrefaction  and  lay  the  foundation  of  disease. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  a  crowded  community  than 
the  right  adjustment  of  details  that  are  too  often  overlooked,  partic- 
ularly in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  which,  when  neglected  to 
an  extreme  degree,  are  apt  to  be  the  forerunners  of  pestilence,  and 
sometimes  the  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  city  in  commerce 
and  all  its  institutions.  Modern  chemistry  and  medicine  have 
pointed  out  very  clearly  the  right  principles  on  which  we  ought  to 
proceed,  and  the  best  means  of  applying  them  in  practice.  Yitru- 
vius  appeal's  to  have  viewed  architecture,  in  all  its  beaiings,  in  uni- 
son with  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  and  to  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  great  principle  of  the  "  commune  vinculum  scientiarum,^ 
and  he  appealed  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the. understanding 
when,  in  reviewing  the  question  generally,  he  concluded  with  the 
observation,  "  Philosophia  perficit  architecium  animo  magnoP 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  architect 
should,  on  all  occasions,  have  to  refer  either  to  medical  men,  engi- 
neers, or  agriculturists.  But  it  is  very  important  that  in  every  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  in  large  cities,  some  system  or  code  of  regulations 
should  be  laid  down  that  may  give  the  benefit  of  their  sanction  and 
experience  to  all  the  more  important  points  for  which  their  profes- 
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nonal  knowledge  is  more  peculiarly  available,  and  this  being  made 
known  and  enforced  where-ever  Uie  public  health  renders  it  import- 
ant, the  primary  object  is  gained  that  would  laj  the  foundation  of 
numerous  sanitaiy  improvements. 

If  anj  should  question  the  importance  of  the  studj  of  architecture 
being  placed  on  a  more  systematic  footing  than  it  has  hitherto  oo- 
cnpied,  let  him  study  the  constraction  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings, and  trace  in  detail,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  the  Dumber  that  are  defective  in  some  primary  want.  Let 
him  begin  with  acoustics,  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  respect,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  new  buildings  now  in  progress  at  Washington. 
Let  him  then  go  to  the  City  Hall  at  New  York,  and  read,  in  the  re- 
cent majority  report  of  the  committee  recommending  plans  for  a  great 
extension  of  that  building,  the  complaints  made  of  the  present  state  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Or,  if  he  prefers  taking  an  illustration  from  public 
schools,  let  him  study  the  evidence  elicited  in  this  department  from 
hundreds  of  teachers  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  discourse 
given  recently  to  a  number  of  teachers  at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Griscom,  or  the  report  of  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Brookl3m,  and  he  will  see  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  health  must  be  affected  by 
the  want  of  a  right  system  of  ventilation  in  numerous  schools. 

Should  he  desire  any  illustrations,  as  to  the  state  of  architecture 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  let  him  examine  the  recorded 
complaints  of  members  of  Parliament,  both  as  to  acoustics  and 
ventilation,  and  the  investigations  and  experiments  made  in  1835 
and  1886  for  establishing  data  for  correcting  the  old  buildings,  and 
placing  the  nen^  houses  on  a  proper  footing ;  let  him  then  glance 
at  the  disputes  that  arose  as  to  fire-proofing,  warming,  ventilating, 
lighting,  utility,  decorations,  and  acoustics, — disputes  that  led  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  to  support  the 
director  of  the  ventilation,  while  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Peers 
supported  the  architect ;  and  let  him  also  trace  the  varied  proceed- 
ings that  snbeequently  ensued,  when  parliamentary  committees,  law- 
pleas,  and  an  arbitration,  complicated  the  primary  ^estions  at 
issue,  and  he  will  perceive  the  great  importance  of  tbe  sulject^  and 
striking  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  steps  aa  a>e  advocated-  in 
this  communication.  Or,  let  him  cross  to  Paris^  and  mquire  into 
the  history  of  the  Palais  Royal  or  iba  Tuikties,  and  make»  bkik* 
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self  acquainted  with  the  investigations  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  late  ex-king  of  France,  at  which  he  sometimes  attended 
for  hours  personally,  till  he  became  satisfied  of  the  canse,  and  traced 
the  effect  of  great  receptions,  where  five  thousand  invitations  were 
issued,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps  and  candles  com- 
bined with  the  respiration  of  that  large  company,  to  deteriorate  an 
atmosphere  where  there  was  no  means  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated 
air,  save  what  the  weather  might  permit,  from  time  to  time,  by 
doors  and  windows. 

Or,  let  him  turn  aside  from  public  buildings,  and  view  the  most 
humble  habitations  in  London  and  New  York,  or  of  many  other 
lai^  cities  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mass  of  misery, 
discomfort,  and  degradation  which  they  present  at  a  cost  greater, 
in  general,  than  would  provide  the  very  same  localities  with  com- 
fortable, respectable,  and  wholesome  habitations,  and  he  will  then 
begin  to  perceive  this  question  of  the  improvement  of  architec-  ' 
ture  in  its  more  extended  ramifications.  He  will  soon  see  and 
acknowledge  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical  influence;  that  it 
penetrates  to  the  habitations  of  individual  men  in  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  that  there  is  none  more  likely  to  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  resources,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  the 
severity  of  labor,  intellectual  or  bodily,  in  all  indoor  occupations, 
the  origin  and  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  general  diminution  of 
mortality,  that  is,  the  extension  of  the  present  average  duration  of 
human  life. 

If  these  be  grand  and  glorious  objects,  and  if  the  general  improve- 
ment of  architecture  constitute  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  essentially  promoted,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  great  im- 
portance of  placing  this  branch  of  art  and  science  on  the  most  &- 
vorable  position  for  progress  that  can  be  assigned  to  it ;  and  when 
it  is  recollected  how  many  affiliated  trades  and  occupations  each 
contribute  a  share  to  the  modem  architecture  of  large  cities,  it  will 
become  abundantly  evident  that  each  in  its  own  department  would 
be  benefited  by  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  different  posi- 
tions or  special  effects  which  it  may  be  called  on  to  satisfy,  as  in 
the  most  desirable  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  external  atmosphere,  for  lighting,  and 
numerous  local  adaptations,  as  various  in  detail  as  the  varied  cli- 
mates in  which  man  lives,  the  occupations  with  which  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  the  resources  at  his  oomnoiand.    An  harmonious  result 
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is  the  great  object^  and  for  this  nothing  is  more  essential  than  har- 
monious co-operation  in  all  the  varied  subdivisions  of  labor  that  are 
necessary  for  architectural  structures,  as  well  as  that  "  design"  and 
superintendence  that  connects  all  the  individual  parts,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  efiecL 

A  glance  at  the  great  works  of  ancient  and  modem  times  will 
undoubtedly  prove  how  much  has  been  done  by  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  the  architect,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  But  that  is  no  reason  why,  in 
a  profession  that  demands  so  much  experience  and  learning  in  its 
higher  departments,  the  plain  and  obvious  means  of  instruction 
should  not  be  resoited  to  that  are  adopted  for  other  professional 
pursuits.  The  apprenticeship  to  an  architect  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  is  ever  variable  in  the  opportunities  it  afibrds, 
in  the  practice  it  exhibits,  and  in  the  calls  which  it  makes  upon 
the  energies  of  the  student  But,  as  a  rule,  while  it  affords  op- 
portunities as  important  to  him  as  the  hospital  and  the  surgery 
does  to  the  student  of  medicine,  initiating  him  in  the  practice  of  his 
art,  and  introducing  him  to  the  business  of  life,  it  is  not  always 
practicable  for  him  to  lay  there  that  foundation  for  future  excel- 
lence, and  that  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  on  which  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  should  be  founded. 

Further,  in  academical  institutions  devoted  to  science,  specimens, 
models,  and  drawings  would  necessarily  accumulate  irom  year  to 
year  in  a  department  devoted  to  architecture,  such  as  no  individual 
architect  could  be  expected  to  command.  A  museum  of  chemistry 
and  economic  geology,  showing  all  the  varied  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  architect,  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject  from 
exposure  in  different  climates,  and  the  numerous  cements  used  in 
,  different  places,  with  specimens  pointing  out  defects  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them,  would  form  a  treasure 
that  would  become  more  valuable  each  succeeding  year.  Speci- 
mens of  all  products  of  art  and  manufacture  might  be  added,  if  not 
comprised  in  another  museum  in  the  same  place.  Or,  to  take 
another  example,  with  how  much  facility  could  a  public  educational 
establishment  conomence  the  collection  of  a  series  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  minute  description  of  the  acoustic  con- 
struction of  different  public  buildings,  of  the  causes  of  success  or 
fiulare  in  this  respect^  of  their  peculiarities  as  to  speaking  and  hear- 
ing, and  also  in  relation  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music  I  "  How 
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great  a  fund  of  valuable  information  would  be  secured  in  this  man- 
ner, multiplied  by  exchanges  with  parallel  institutions  abroad,  and 
accessible  for  consultation  at  all  times  when  a  church,  a  lecture- 
room,  or  any  other  public  building  is  designed ! 

Further,  let  it  be  recollected  that  wherever  there  is  an  existing 
college  devoted  to  physical  science,  or  any  of  its  departments,  there 
mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy are  usually  taught,  and  these  afford  the  great  foundations  on 
which  the  studies  of  the  young  architect  must  rest.  A  compara- 
tively slight  addition  to  these  establishments  would  enable  them  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  of  architecture. 

In  other  places  where  no  such  advantages  are  available,  or  where 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  the  extent  of  building, 
and  the  number  of  public  works  and  habitations  in  progress  must 
determine  the  probable  amount  of  students  and  the  accommodation 
required.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  public  object  is 
secured  by  such  institutions,  and  that  numbers  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  individual  classes  present,  though 
the  professional  architect  alone  may  desire  to  pursue  the  full  course 
of  study  which  they  embrace.  Every  facility  should  be  accorded  to 
them,  therefore,  which  municipal  authority  can  bestow,  and  the 
architectural  museum  should  always  be  an  addition  of  great  public 
interest  which  can  be  enriched  from  year  to  year  with  models, 
specimens,  and  drawings,  and  form  in  the  progress  of  time  a  valu- 
able collection  highly  useful  for  the  student,  and  available  also  for 
consultation  by  the  professional  architect. 

In  European  countries,  colleges  and  professorships  of  architec- 
ture are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  of  very 
recent  institution.  Pol3rtechnio  institutions,  in  some  cases,  give  a 
great  amount  of  architectural  information ;  and  technological  as- 
sociations for  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  schools  of  mines,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  including  agriculture,  have  received  more  ex- 
tended support  But  generally  speaking,  even  in  such  cities  as 
Berlin  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London,  they  have  only  in  recent 
years  been  attaining  the  conviction  that  the  warming,  ventilation, 
acoustics,  lighting,  and  drainage  of  large  buildings,  and  of  indivi- 
dual habitations,  can  be  placed  on  a  much  more  improved  footing 
than  they  had  previously  presented,  and  combined  with  resources 
for  preserving  a  purer  external  atmosphere  than  the  state  <^  the 
open  gutters  in  the  ^Unter  den  Linden^  at  Berlin,  the  cesspools  in 
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Paris,  or  the  condition  of  the  Thames  in  London,  rendered  practi- 
cable in  the  buildings  in  their  vicinity.  A  great  school  of  architec- 
ture, accordingly,  complete  in  all  the  resources  which  the  profes- 
sion requires,  is  still  a  great  desideratum,  though  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London,  we  may  trace  the  most  extended  arrangements  hitherto 
made  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  obvious  that  until  the  right  re- 
lation of  warming,  and  ventilating,  and  lighting  was  unfolded  in 
reference  to  the  other  departments  of  architecture,  the  study  of  this 
subject,  however  much  it  might  be  extended  as  a  fine  art,  could  not 
assume  the  position  it  ought  to  hold,  and  sustain  health  in  the 
crowded  assemblies,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  gas-lights  and  other 
comparatively  modem  inventions.  The  invisibility  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  long  prevented  its  importance  being  recognized  in  archi- 
tectural structures,  but  in  proportion  as  perfection  increased  in  the 
adjustment  of  air-tight  fittings  at  doors  and  windows,  the  want  of 
fresh  air  told  more  and  more  upon  the  constitution,  and  finally  led 
in  recent  years  to  a  much  more  systematic  series  of  appliances,  by 
which  a  perpetual  change  of  air  can  be  sustained,  even  in  the  most 
crowded  assembly,  if  due  facilities  be  provided  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
available  for  modem  buildings,  and  hence  architecture,  witli  all  the 
peculiarities  of  structure,  decoration,  and  resources  required  for  sup- 
pljring  public  buildings  with  from  five  or  ten  to  fifty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  presents  a  more  extended  and  systematic 
object  of  study  than  was  contemplated  in  schools  and  academies 
previously  instituted. 

Li  some  European  universities  and  colleges  the  institution  of  pro- 
fessorships of  architecture  has  been  resisted  or  neglected,  and  no 
curriculum  is  enforced  on  students  of  architecture,  nor  diplomas 
awarded  for  proficiency;  but  many  architectural  associations  or 
institutes  have  been  formed  by  members  of  the  profession,  which  are 
generally  attended  by  their  clerks  and  apprentices  when  meetings 
are  held  for  papers  or  discussions  and  illustrations  of  architectural 
questions ;  and  from  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  opinions 
expressed,  there  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  the  formation  of  archi- 
tectural schools  will  soon  ensue.  In  many  cases  mechanics^  insti- 
tutions and  schools  of  art  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  instroo- 
tion  to  artisans  and  others  anxious  for  information  in  reference  to 
practical  architecture,  and  these,  along  with  schools  of  design,  have 
been  largely  attended  by  numbers  of  the  working-classes,  particu- 
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]ar)y  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  while  parallel 
inBtitutions  are  also  found  in  continental  European  cities.  And  it 
is  only  justice  to  the  latter  to  say  that  they  have,  in  many  instances, 
not  only  preceded  those  formed  in  Great  Britain,  but  manifested 
their  practical  effects  in  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the 
beauty  of  the  designs  and  the  workmanship  shown  at  the  great  exhi- 
bition in.  1851. 

But  in  no  country,  perhaps,  is  it  likely  there  will  be  more  build- 
ing and  rebuilding,  more  laying  out  of  new  towns  and  villages,  and 
a  greater  extension  of  large  cities,  thnn  in  America.  It  is  more 
practically  interested,  accordingly,  in  the  facilities  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  than  most  other  nations. 

It  may  further  be  anticipated  that  the  increasing  education  and 
intelligence  of  a  whole  community,  and  the  general  progress  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  will  dispose  the  whole  population  to  avail 
themselves  more  readily  of  every  well-adjusted  practical  improve- 
ment. How  many  in  modem  times  have  advocated  instruction  in 
common  things !  And  how  largely  is  such  instruction  facUitated 
when  combined  with  popular  lessons  in  the  elements  of  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge !  The  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  individual  useful  facts  must  always  be  important;  but  we  ap- 
prehend that  those  who  have  shown  that  the  elements  of  science 
in  a  popular  form  are  suitable  subjects  of  instruction,  even  for 
the  humblest  classes,  placed  the  same  idea  on  a  more  desirable 
and  universal  basis.  Take,  for  instance,  the  facts  which  chemistry 
unfolds.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  more  available  informa- 
tion could  be  conveyed  for  ordinary  purposes  than  by  teaching 
systematically  and  popularly  the  leading  facts  it  conveys,  as  to 
the  nature  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  the  production  of  beat  and 
cold,  the  nature  of  fuel,  combustion,  lamps,  gas  and  candles, 
6cc^  <&c.,  &c.?  But  whether  conveyed  systematically  or  in  any 
other  manner,  this  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  science,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  many  new  resources  and  occupations  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  junior  architect 
should  have  every  possible  facility  given  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  education,  that  may  enable  him  to  combat  and  over- 
come the  varied  details  and  difficulties  he  may  have  to  meet  in  the 
erection  of  all  the  varied  works  which  art  and  manufactures,  as  well 
as  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  the  people,  may  demand. 
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"Free  Schools — ^the  Nation's  strength." 

'•  The  trae  value  of  wealth  !s  right  use." 

••  Action  is  the  life  of  true  virtue." 

••  Education,  a  debt  due  by  the  present  to  future  'generations." 

'•God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver." 

••  Honor  to  him  who  lives  to  honor  his  country." 

'*  A  friend  at  home  and  abroad." 

'•  International  Friendship." 

'ilic  procession  was  composed  as  follows: 

Escort — ^Independent  Corps  of  Cadets  of  Salem,  Gapt.  Foster. 
Chief  Marshal  and  aids. 
Committee  of  arrangements,  on  foot. 
Sixty  carriages,  carrying  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Mayor  of  Boa- 
ton,  and  distiuguislied  guests. 
Municipal  Authorities  of  the  towns  of  South  Danvers  and  Danvers,  on  foot. 

Past  and  present  members  of  Board  of  Trastees  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 
Members  of  the  Library  and  Lyceum  Committees,  past  and  present,  of  the  In- 
stitute. 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Peabody  and  Holton  High  Schools,  and  the  holders  of 
the  Peabody  Medal. 
Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  two  towns. 
Citizens  and  Strangers. 
Marshal  of  Fire  Department  and  Aids. 
Engineers  and  Firewardens  of  the  Fire  Departments  of  the  two  towns. 
Engine  Companies  ^ranged  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  established  under  the 
old  Town  of  Danvers. 
Cavalcade  of  Ladies  accompanied  by  Gentlemen. 
Cavalcade  of  Gentlemen. 
At  half  past  12  o'clock  the  head  of  the  procession,  on  the  return  march,  ar- 
rived at  the  Peabody  Institute  building,  in  front  of  which  a  platform  had  been 
erected.    The  school  children  and  people  were  collected  in  immense  numbers 
about  the  building.    On  tlie  platform  were  Mr.  Peabody,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements,  and  invited  guests.    From  this  platform  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott 
addressed  a  brief  speech  of  greetmg  to  citizens  and  guests,  and  of  welcome  to 
Mr.  Peabody. 

"  A  few  weeks  sinoe,  information  was  received  that  Mr.  George  Peabody 
of  London,  was  about  to  revisit  his  native  country.  Whatever  emotions  may 
have  been  excited  elsewhere  by  this  news,  there  was  no  place  where  the  feel- 
ing was  so  ardent,  so  deep,  so  spontaneous  sphere.  In  the  first  place,  we  shared 
ex^ioUkf,  at  loasi  with  others,  the  general  respect  for  his  public  character  and  pri- 
vate virtues.  With  at  least  equal  admiration  we  looked  upon  a  long  career  of 
patient,  persevering,  successful  efibrt,  and  over  a  whole  life  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  manly  honor  and  christian  charity.  With  certainly  as  much  of  patriot- 
ic pride  we  regarded  that  constant  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  our 
country  in  foreign  lands,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can name  respectable  abroad,  and  tliose  unceasing  labors,  guccessiul  above  aught 
tliat  diplomacy  or  arras  could  accomplisli,  to  strengtlien  the  bonds  of  fcllow^p 
and  love  between  two  great  and  kindred  nations,  whose  true  interests  and  dear- 
est hopes  are  and  must  forever  be  identical  and  one. 

But  there  was  something  above  and  beyond  all  thi.s,  and  peculiar,  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  us.  Here  was  Mr.  Peabody's  home.  Here  slumbered  the  honored  dust 
of  his  fathers.  Here,  "native  and  to  the  manor  bom,"  he  passed  his  youth  and 
the  pleasant  days  of  his  early  life.  Here  were  many  of  those  who  had  been  his 
school-fellows  and  playmates.  And  when  yoSng  ambition,  and  devotion  to 
those  whom  misfortune  had  made  his  dependents,  and  the  first  stirrings  of  that 
great  energy,  already  indicating  tlie  future  triumph,  led  liim' forth  to  other  and 
broader  fields  of  labor,  the  eyes  of  liis  townsmen,  like  their  prayers  and  best 
wishes  followed  him ;  and  from  that  day  to  ihii,  the  events  of  hia  life  and  his 
whole  career  have  been  a  part  of  the  public  and  most  treasured  property  of  his 
town.    And  all  along,  what  returns  have  there  been  and  how  warmly  has  this 
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regard  been  reciprocated.  There  has  been  no  time  when  we  have  not  been  in 
George  Peabody's  debt  Separated  from  us  by  the  wide  ocean,  living  amid  the 
whirl  and  roar  of  the  world's  metropolis,  engrossed  with  the  weightiest  con- 
cerns, flattered  and  caressed  by  the  titled  and  the  great,  that  '^  heart  nntravelled,** 
has  yet  clung  steadfast  to  its  early  love.  While,  wherever  his  lot  has  been 
oast,  every  worthy  object  of  charity,  and  every  beneficent  enterprise  has  received 
his  ready  aid,  in  an  especial  manner  has  he  remembered  and  endowed  us. 
When  fire  desolated  our  vUlage  and  swept  away  the  sacred  house  where  in 
chUdhood  he  listened  to  those  truths  which  have  been  the  guide  and  solace  of 
maturer  years,  ?ie  helped  to  rebuild  the  rafters,  and  point  again  the  spire  to 
heaven.  When  a  pious  local  pride  would  rear  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
memory  of  our  Others,  who  fell  in  the  first  fight  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  hia 
bounty,  although  he  lived  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  crown,  firom  which 
that  revolution  snatched  its  brightest  jewel,  that  assisted  in  raising  the  granite 
pile,  and  transmitted  to  future  ages  the  names  and  heroic  deec^  of  our  ven- 
erated martyrs.  So  when,  advancing  a  new  step  in  the  course  of  public  educa- 
tion, this  town  established  two  High  Schools  for  the  better  culture  of  its  youth, 
it  was  his  untiring  generosity  that  awoke  new  life,  and  kindled  fresh  desire  for 
knowledge,  by  ordaining  a  system  of  prize  medals,  carefully  discriminating  and 
Judicious,  and  which  will  embalm  his  name  in  the  afi*ections  of  unborn  genera- 
tions of  youthM  scholars.  And  lastly,  when  four  years  ago,  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers  celebrated  the  Centenary  of  its  municipal  hfe,  it  was  the  same  constant 
fiEutbfVd  friend  that  sent  to  our  festival  that  noble  sentiment^  "Education'*— ft 
debt  due  fix>m  present  to  future  generations, — and,  in  payment  of  his  share  of 
that  debt,  gave  "to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,''  a  munificent  sum  "  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge  and  morality"  among  them.  Since  that  day  his  bounty 
has  not  spared,  but  has  flowed  forth  unceasingly,  until  the  original  endowment 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  until  here,  upon  this  spot,  is  founded  an  insti- 
tution of  vast  immediate  good,  and  whose  benefits  and  blessings  for  future  yeara^ 
and  upon  the  generations  yet  to  come,  no  man  can  measure. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  news  of  Mr.  Peabody's  contemplated 
visit  to  this  country  was  received  with  peculiar  emotions  here^ — why  every 
heart  was  warmed, — ^why  all  the  people  of  one  accord  desbed  to  see  his  face 
and  hear  his  voice, — ^and  why  the  towns  of  Danvers  and  South  Danvers,  in 
their  corporate  capacities  and  in  obedience  to  the  popular  will,  extended  to  him 
on  his  arrival  upon  our  shores,  an  invitation  to  visit  their  borders.  That  invi- 
tation he  accepted.  Denying  all  others  he  cheerfully  embraced  this.  And  now, 
to-day,  we  have  come  forth  to  meet  and  greet  him.  And  to-day  he  has  come 
and  here  he  stands^  our  distinguished  countryman,  our  beloved  townsman,  our 
noble  benefactor  and  friend  I 

And  now,  sir,  wliat  shall  I  say  to  ycuf  and  how  shall  I  declare  the  senti- 
ments and  express  the  feelings  of  those  in  whose  behalf  I  speak?  Look  upon 
the  scene  before  you  I  This  great  throng,  ready  to  break  into  tumult  with  joy, 
yet  calm  with  the  stillness  of  deep  emotion, — these  thousand  of  uplifted  faces^ 
every  countenance  radiant  and  beaming,  as  every  heart  is  throbbing,  with  grati- 
tude and  love, — ihie  and  iheae  are  more  expressive  than  any  words  of  mine,  and 
silence  on  my  part  would  be  more  eloquent  than  speech.  The  most  that  I  can 
do,  sir,  is  to  bid  you  iveioomel  And  how  feeble  seems  the  utterance  of  the  mere 
word  in  contrast  with  the  Irving  realization  of  its  deep  meaning.  From  the  mo- 
ment you  came  within  our  limits  to  this  hour,  in  every  street,  at  every  comer, 
at  almost  every  dwelling,  in  every  face,  you  have  witnessed  its  expression.  And 
although,  su",  we  are  unable  to  display  the  pomp  of  great  cities  or  royal  pa- 
geantry, yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  honest  affection  which  has  prompted  our  hum- 
ble endeavors,  ha&  touched  the  manly,  loving  heart  which  no  rude  conflicts  wi^ 
the  world  has  been  able  to  harden,  and  which  beats  alike  and  ever  true  within 
the  Courts  of  Kings  and  m  its^iumble  village  home. 

To  this  and  more,  Mr.  Peabody  returned  his  thanks,  acknowledging  thatwfaile  he 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  decline  many  proffered  hospitalities,  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his  former  townsmen  and  to  revisit  scenes  once 
80  familiar ;"  and  yet  this  vast  gathering,  these  evidences  of  respect,  these  cfaUdran 
and  grand-children  of  my  old  echoolmateB  and  playfellows,  these  changes  which 
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time  has  wroi^ht  in  fiunflies^  -  and  localitleB,  quite  mmiaii  ma  Thoag^  a  kind 
PK>yidenoe  has  granted  me  unasnal  suooess  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  other 
landS)  I  am  still  at  heart  the  hmnble  boy  who  left  yonder  unpretending  dwelling, 
many,  very  many  years  ago."  Turning  to  a  yard  within  which  over  twelve 
hundred  children  were  gathered  he  said: 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  touching  incidents  of  this  morning,  is  the  large 
number  of  scholars  who  have  come  forth  to  bid  me  welcome  and  who  now  sui^ 
round  me.  In  addressing  a  few  words  to  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  1  woold 
bid  you  remember  that  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  you  will  occupy  the 
same  position  towards  your  own  children  which  your  parents  now  hold  towards 
yourselves.  The  training  you  are  now  receiving  is  a  precious  talent,  for  the 
use  or  abuse  of  which  euzh  will,  on  a  future  day,  be  csJled  upon  to  give  a  se- 
vere account    May  you  then  be  ready  to  render  up  the  talent  with  "usury." 

There  is  not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  whose  early  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  are  not  very  much  greater  than  were  my  own,  and  I  have 
stnoe  adiieved  nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most  humble  boy  among  you. 
I  hope  many  a  great  and  good  man  may  arise  among  the  ranks  of  Danver's 
boys  assembled  here  to-day. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  to  be  truly  great,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  gain  wealth  and  importance.  Every  boy  may  become  a  great  man,  in 
whatever  sphere  Providence  may  caall  him  to  move,  stead&st  and  undeviating. 
Trutli, — ^fearless  and  straightforward  integrity,  and  an  honor  ever  unsullied  by 
an  unworthy  word  or  action,  make  their  possessor  greater  than  worldly  success 
or  prosperity.  These  qualities  constitute  greatness;  without  them  you  will  nev- 
er ei\joy  the  good  opinion  of  others,  or  the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience. 

To  my  young  female  friends  I  would  say: — Remember  that  there  have  been 
and  are,  great  women  as  well  as  great  men,  great  in  the  domestic  graces  as 
daughters,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers,  and  I  trust  that  fhture  times  may  record 
many  a  name  so  distinguished,  whose  seeds  of  good  were  sown  within  this 
town;  and  aQow  me  to  hope  that  my  eye  now  rests  upon  some  of  them. 

Hay  the  advice  I  have  g^ven  you  be  impressed  upon  your  young  hearts.  It 
is  given  with  great  sincerity,  by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
world,  and  although  Providence  has  smiled  upon  all  his  labors,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  feel  and  lament  the  want  of  that  early  education  which  is  now  so  freely 
offered  to  each  one  of  you.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met.  It  may  prove 
the  last,  but  while  I  live  I  shall  ever  feel  a  warm  mterest  in  your  welfare.  Qod 
bless  you  alL 

At  two  o'clock  the  company  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  about  equal  numbers^ 
who  were  provided  with  tickets,  proceeded  to  a  mammoth  tent,  beneath  which 
tables  to  accommodate  1500  guests,  were  spread  with  a  substantial  and  tasteful 
repast,  after  which  came  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  "—only  in 
portion  of  which  we  can  transfer  to  our  pages.  To  the  sentiment,  proposed  by 
Hon.  B.  B.  Daniels,  President  of  the  Day,  in  an  appropriate  speech. 

A  cordial  and  heariy  wdoome  iofht  distinguished  dUaunf  eminent  merchant  and 
Public  Benrfaidar, 

Mr.  Peabody  responded  as  follows:  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. — The  reception  you  have  given  me  to- 
day overpowers  me.  Few  boys  ever  left  New  England  town  under  drcumstan- 
oes  more  humble  than  I  did.  None  could  return  more  honored— honored,  too^ 
where  honor  is  said  not  to  be  usual — in  his  own  oountiy  and  among  his  own 
kindred.  I  feel  proud,  as  well  as  gratefhl,  at  ttoe  testimooiala)  so  &r  beyond 
my  merits,  but  so  gratifying  to  my  hearty  and  which  I  shall  ever  esteem  the 
greatest  honorof  my  life. 

Youhave  alluded,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  course  as  a  merchant  Heaven  has 
been  pleosed^o  reward  my  efforts  with  success;  and  has  permitted  me  to  es- 
tablish, through  my  own  exertions^  a  house  in  the  great  metropolis  of  England, 
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wbich  I  think  my  mercantile  friends  here  present  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
sustains  a  high  character  and  credit  throughout  the  world.  Coming  back  to 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  I  honestly  confess  that  I  feel  great  pride  in  this,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  accuse  me  of  egotism  in  saying  eo.  I  have  en- 
deavored in  the  constitution  of  its  members,  and  the  character  of  its  business, 
to  make  it  an  American  house^  and  to  give  it  an  American  aimosphere,  to  furnish 
it  with  American  journals,  to  make  it  a  centre  for  American  news,  and  an 
agreeable  place  for  my  American  friends  visiting  London.  That  I  have  partial- 
ly succeeded  in  doing  so,  I  think  I  may  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  flattering 
testimonials  which  I  have  received  since  my  arrival  in  this  countxy. 

You  have  also  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my  humble  efforts  to  promote  good 
feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  increasing  the  social 
intercourse  between  my  English  and  American  friends.  That  a  cordial  alliance 
ought  to  exist  between  these  two  countries,  founded  on  social  intercourse  and 
personal  friendship,  as  well  as  mutual  interests,  is  an  opinion  which  I  share  with 
most  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  both.  I  am  ha^py  indeed, 
if  my  humble  efforts  have  aided  in  promoting  such  good  feeling.  If  there  are 
two  nations  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth  that  ought  to  be  con^t^cted  by  the  closest 
ties  of  mutual  good  will,  they  are  these  two  countries.  It  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage ordinarily  used,  that  I  point  to  the  similarity  in  their  institutions — ^their 
laws — ^their  language, — and  their  commercial  interests.  The  exports  of  this 
country  to  Great  Britain  are  larger  than  to  all  the  world  besides;  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  though  not  relatively  so  large,  are  on  an 
equally  gigantic  scale;  a  monetary  crisis  in  one  country  is  generally  followed 
by  like  results  in  the  other.  A  change  in  financial  policy  on  the  one  side  is  met 
by  a  responsive  change  on  the  other.  Tlie  journals  of  each  countiy  reflect,  at 
length,  each  other's  views  and  sentiments. 

Out  of  this  very  intimacy  of  relations,  there  grows  frequent  cause  of  differ- 
ence, but  I  am  sure,  that  notwithstanding  the  little  outbursts  of  jealousy  which 
occasionally  show  themselves,  England  is  not  less  proud  of  her  offspring,  than 
is  America  of  the  parent  stock.  I  assure  you,  that  from  the  universally  beloved 
queen  who  rules  those  realms,  down  to  her  humblest  subject,  one  feeling  of 
good  will  towards  this  country  prevaUs.  I  say  this  with  the  greater  coiafldence 
since  I  see  around  me  many  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
for  themselves  whether  these  things  are  so.  To  none  can  I  appeal  with  more 
confidence  than  to  you,  sir,  (turning  to  Mr.  Everett)  who  have  filled  the  most 
important  office  abroad,  in  the  gift  of  our  government,  with  so  much  honor  to 
your  own  country,  and  so  much  satis&ction  to  those  to  whom  you  were  accre- 
dited. 

I  have  been  reminde4  to-day  that  one  who  followed  worthOy  in  the  footsteps 
of  my  friend  on  the  left,  has  passed  away.  The  comer  stone  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  was  laid  by  Abbott  Lawrence;  but  before  it  was  completed,  his  pure 
spirit  had  1^  this  world.  I  admired  him  for  his  practical  talents;  I  respected 
him  for  his  virtues,  and  I  loved  him  as  a  friend.  Like  myself  he  was  convinced 
of  the  great  importance  of  conefliation,  forbearance,  and  mutual  good  will  be- 
tween England  and  America.  During  his  whole  nussion,  he  labored  earnestly 
to  cultivate  these  feelings,  and  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  adding  my  hum- 
ble tribute  to  his  memory,  in  testifying  not  only  to  the  profbseness  of  his  own 
hospitalities,  and  the  constancy  of  his  own  labors  to  these  enift,  but  to  the 
heartiness  and  zeal  with  which  he  co-operated  in  my  more  humble  efforts.  The 
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memory  of  sach  a  man  as  Abbott  Lawrence  is  doubly  blessed.    Allow  me  to 
oonchide  by  proposdng  a  toast: — 

"Our  old  town  of  Danven,  as  ii  was  consHhUed  in  It 62 — May  she  know  nons 
tmt  dvil  divisions." 

After  a  speech  by  his  Ex-Govemor  Gardner  in  acknowledgment  of  the  een- 
timont  proposed  in  honor  of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Everett  was  called  up  to 
speak  to  the  following  sentiment: 

"England  and  America^ — Pvkhra  malar ^  pvkhrior  filia, — long  may  ihey  JUmn- 
ish  in  the  bonds  of  peacCy  rivals  only  in  (heir  efforts  to  civiUase  and  christianize  th$ 
world" 

In  response  to  this  toast,  Mr.  Everett  spoke  substantially  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President, — ^I  suppose  you  have  called  upon  me  to  respond  to  this  inter* 
esling  tdSst,  chiefly  because  I  filled  a  few  years  ago  a  place  abroad,  which  made 
me  in  some  degree  the  associate  of  your  distinguished  guest,  in  the  kindly  of* 
flee  of  promoting  good  will  between  the  two  great  brandies  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on or  Anglo-Norman  race  (for  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  by  which  name 
you  call  it,)  "the  fkir  mother  and  the  fairer  daughter,"  to  wluch  the  toast  al« 
ludes.  At  all  events,  I  had  much  opportunity,  during  my  residence  in  England, 
to  witness  the  honorable  position  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  commercial  and  social 
circles  of  London,  his  efforts  to  make  the  citixons  of  the  two  countries  fiivora- 
bly  Known  to  each  other,  and  generally  that  course  of  life  and  conduct,  which 
has  contributed  to  procure  him  tlie  well  deserved  honors  of  this  day,  and  which 
shows  that  he  fully  enters  mto  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  just  propounded  from 
the  chair. 

To  the  prayer  of  that  sentiment,  sir,  I  fully  respond,  desiring  nothing  more 
ardently  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  than  that  these  two  great  na* 
tions  may  be  rivals  only  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  They  have  already  done,  they  are  now  doing  much  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  promote  that  end  by  the  arts  of  peace.  Whenever  they  co-ope- 
rate  they  can  sweep  everything  before  them, — ^when  they  are  at  variance,  when 
they  pull  opposite  ways, — ^it  is  the  annihilalaon  of  much  of  the  moral  power  of  . 
both.  Whenever  England  and  America  combine  their  influences  in  promoting 
a  worthy  object,  it  moves  forward  like  a  vessel  propelled  by  the  united  force  of 
wind  and  steam;  but  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  each  other,  it  is  like  the 
struggle  of  the  toiling  engine  against  the  opposing  tempest  It  is  well  if  the 
laboring  vessel  holds  her  own; — ^tiiere  is  danger  that  she  may  be  crowded  under 
the  mountain  waves,  or  drift  upon  the  rocks. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  remark,  on  tius  occasion  and  on  this  subject, — ^while 
you  are  offering  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  distinguished  man  of  business—that 
these  two  great  nations,  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, are  the  two  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  worid;  that  they  have 
carried  navigation  and  commense  to  a  height  unknown  before.  And  this  con- 
sideration, sir,  win  serve  to  justify  you  and  your  feUow-citisens,  if  they  need 
justiflcation,  for  the  honors  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  guest  of  the  day,  as  it 
will  the  other  communities  in  diflbrant  partaof  the  country,  which  have  been 
desirous  of  joining  in  similar  public  demonstrations  of  respect  Without  wish- 
ing to  disparage  the  services  which  command  respect  and  gratitude,  in  the  walks 
of  political,  military,  or  literary  life,  it  is  natural  that  in  a  country  like  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  commerce  is  so  important  an  Interest,  you  should  be  prompt 
to  reoognize  distinguished  merit  in  the  commercial  career;  a  career  of  whiob| 
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when  poraaed  with  diligenoe,  sagacity,  enterprise,  integrity,  and  honor,  I  deem 
it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  stands  behind  no  other  in  its  titles  to  respect  and 
consideration;  as  I  deem  it  not  too  much  to  say  of  commerce^  in  its  largest 
comprehension,  that  it  has  done  as  much  in  aU  time,  and  is  now  doing  as  much 
to  promote  the  general  cause  of  civilization,  as  any  of  the  otiier  great  pursuits 
of  life. 

Trace  its  history  for  a  moment  from  the  earliest  period.  In  the  infimcy  of 
the  world  its  caravans,  like  gigantic  silk  worms,  went  creeping  through  the  arid 
wastes  of  Asia  and  Africa^  with  their  innumerable  legs,  and  bound  the  human 
fiunily  together  in  those  vast  regions  as  they  bind  it  together  now.  Its  coloni- 
al establishments  scattered  the  Grecian  culture  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Med< 
itterranean,  and  carried  the  adventurers  of  l^rre-and  Carthage  to  the  North  of 
Europe  and  the  Soutii  of  Africa.  The  walled  cities  of  the  middle  ages  prevent- 
ed the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  from  being  trampled  out  of  existence  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  feudal  powers.  The  Hanse  towns  were  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  property  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  for  ages.  The  germ  of 
the  representative  aystem  sprang  from  the  municipal  fi^mchises  of  the  boroughs. 
At  the  revival  of  letters^  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  received  the  fugitive 
arts  of  Greece  into  their  stately  pelaoe&  The  spirit  of  commercial  adventure 
produced  that  movement  in  the  fifteenth  century  which  carried  Odumbus  to 
America^  and  Yasoo  di  Gama  around  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  deep  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  system  of  international  law  were  laid  in  the  interests 
and  rights  of  conuneroe,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them.  Ck)mmeroe 
sprinkled  the  treasures  of  the  newly  found  Indies  throughout  the  vrestem  na- 
tions ;  it  nerved  the  arm  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Protestant  world ; 
it  gradually  carried  the  colonial  system  of 'Europe  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
with  it  the  elements  of  future  independent,  civilized,  republican  governments. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the  past  ?  What  is  it  that  gives  vigor  to  the 
civilization  of  the  present  day  but  the  world-wide  extension  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, by  which  all  tiie  products  of  the  earth  and  of  the  ocean — of  the  soU, 
the  mine,  of  the  loom,  of  the  foige^  of  bounteous  nature^  creative  art,  and  un- 
tiring industry— 4tre  brought  by  the  agencies  of  commerce  into  the  universal 
market  of  demand  and  supply.  No  matter  in  what  region,  the  desirable  pro- 
duct is  bestowed  on  man  by  a  liberal  Providence,  or  &bricated  by  human  skill 
It  may  clothe  the  hiUs  of  China  with  its  fragrant  foliage,  it  may  glitter  in  the  golden 
sahds  of  California,  it  may  wallow  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  seas,  it  may  ripen  and 
whiten  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  sunny  South,  it  may  spring  forth  flx>m  the  flying 
shutties  of  Manchester  in  England,  or  Manchester  in  America— the  great  world- 
magnet  of  commerce  attracts  it  all  alike,  and  gathers  it  all  up  for  the  service  of  man. 
I  do  not  speak  of  English  commerce  or  American  commerce.  Sudi  distinctions 
belittie  our  conceptions.  I  speak  of  commerce  in  the  aggregate-— the  great  eb- 
bing and  flowing  tides  of  the  commercial  world— the  great  gulf  streams  of  traf- 
fic which  fiow  round  ftt»n  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  the  mighty  tradewinds  of 
commerce  which  sweep  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  that  vast  aggregate  sys- 
tem which  embraces  the  whole  fimiily  of  man,  and  brings  the  overflowhig  trea- 
sures of  nature  and  art  into  kindly  relation  with  human  want,  oonvenieDoe  and 


In  carrying  on  this  system,  think  for  a  moment  of  the  stupendous  agencies 
tiiat  are  put  in  motion.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  ships  that  navigate  the 
■ea.    An  old  Latfai  poet^  who  knew  no  waten  beyond  those  of  the  Heditterra- 
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CURRICULUM   FOR    STUDENTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  any  curriculum  of  architecture  should  be 
too  rigidly  enforced,  particularly  when  first  instituted,  as  the  varied 
opportunities  which  the  individual  pupils  may  have  had,  their  dif- 
ferent tastes,  progress,  and  natural  capabilities  require  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  that  is  necessary  in  all  educa- 
tional establishments. 

The  highest  honors  of  the  profession  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
accorded  only  to  those  who  pursue  the  systematic  course  required, 
and  pass  the  necessary  examinations;  but  in  conducting  these, 
proper  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  some  will  excel 
in  design,  decorations,  drawing  or  painting,  others  in  construction 
and  mechanical  arrangements,  or  in  surveying,  estimating,  and 
making  specifications.  Though  such  subdivisions  take  place  to  a 
great  extent  where  an  architect  is  engaged  in  large  practice,  the 
student  should  undoubtedly  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  he 
has  the  opportunity,  with  all  the  departments  of  his  profession,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  him  otherwise  to  plan,  direct,  and  execute  any 
work  confided  to  his  care,  and  check  the  operations  of  his  assistants. 
The  public  service  requires  the  whole  of  the  necessary  work  to  be 
done,  in  whatever  manner  the  details  may  be  carried  out,  and  the 
more  enlarged,  accordingly,  the  basis  of  his  studies,  if  in  right  pro- 
portion to  the  time  he  has  to  devote  to  them,  the  greater  will  be 
his  confidence  and  capability  in  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  submitting  the  following  outline  as  a  guide  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  it  is  presumed  that  the  student  shall  have  had 
a  good  elementary  education;  and  should  he  have  received  pre- 
vious information  in  chemistry,  physiology,  drawing,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  he  may  have  cultivated  them.  The  right  adjustment  of 
preliminary  elementary  education  in  science  is  a  matter  on  which 
very  considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists.  For  our  part,  we 
have  been  long  partial  to  its  introduction  when  not  pushed  too  fJEir, 
and  every  point  that  is  taught  is  made  thoroughly  intelligible ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  the  professional  student  in  any  de- 
partment of  science  can  have  time  to  attend  to  all  the  varied  objects 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  is  now  crowding  upon  his  attention, 
unless  the  burden  is  lightened  by  the  introduction  of  select  portions 
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of  science  id  elementary  scbools.  The  selection  made  could  be 
such  as  to  be  important  to  all  the  pupils,  whatever  might  be  their 
future  occupations. 

C0UR8K   OF  STUDT   RECOMMENDBD   FOR  STUDENTS  OF  ARCHITSCTirRB. 

I.  Obnkral  Studob,  referring  to  the  materials  of  whioh  the  globe  is  composedi 
their  power  and  capabilities,  and  their  relations  to  the  human  frame. 

1.  Chemistry— History  of  the  elements  of  which  the  globe  is  oompoeed,  and 
of  their  combinations. 

2.  Meohauioal  Philosophy,  indading  the  matnal  relations  of  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases. 

8.  Heat,  Light,  Eleotricity,  and  Magnetism. 
•    4.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
6.  Meteorology. 

6.  The  General  Straotare  and  Physiology  of  the  Frame  of  Man ;  Principles 
of  Hygiene. 

II.  Spxoial  Btudhs. 

1.  The  Materials  nsed  in  Bnilding,  nataral  and  ardfidal— their  strength 
and  capabilities. 

2.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Design  and  Constmctioa— the  different 
orders  and  stvles  of  arohitectare. 

8.  Oatline  of  the  History  of  Architecture  ss  a  Fine  and  as  a  Usefhl  Art— 
the  monuments  of  antiquity — the  peculiar  worlcs  of  modern  times. 

4.  Public  Buildings,  including  Schools,  Churches,  Law-Conrts,  Prisons, 
HoBpitals,  Theatres,  and  Gymnasia  for  exerdse  and  recreation. 

6.  Habitations  for  the  People— extreme  importance  of  the  tenement  ques- 
tion, and  of  tlie  right  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  daseeB 
in  all  large  dties ;  its  relation  to  the  wants,  habits,  and  morals  of  Uie  in- 
habitants. 

6.  Spedal  Buildings  for  Trades— Workshops  and  Manufactories. 

7.  The  construction  requisite  for  Acoustics,  Warming,  Cooling,  lighting. 
jVentilating,  Fire-proofiug,  Draining,  and  Sewerage,  the  ooUeotion  ana 

removal  of  refuse,  and  the  importance  of  due  provision  being  a4justed 
for  all  these  purposes  before  the  execution  of  any  bnilding  is  commenced. 

8.  The  Selection  of  Sites  for  Buildinffs,  Superfldu  Drainage,  the  peculiari> 
ties  required  in  different  classes  of  foundations. 

9.  The  special  architecture  required  in  destroying  noxious  fhmes  and  exha^ 
lations  from  drains,  manufactories,  and  other  houses,  and  for  facilitating 
the  deansing  of  laige  dties  and  villages,  and  the  general  preservation  <» 
the  public  health ;  the  objects  and  conduct  of  quarantine  on  shore. 

10.  The  Prindples  and  Practice  of  Decorations— the  influence  of  oolors. 

11.  Plans,  Drawings,  and  Specifications ;  architectanl  books  required  in 
conducting  biuiiness  accounts. 

12.  Preparing  Eatimates  and  measnring  executed  Work. 

in.  It  is  presumed  that  the  student  will  carry  on  a  systematie  series  of  exer- 
cises in  drawing,  perspective  as  wdl  as  plan  drawing,  induding  isometricai 
3)erspective,  that  he  will  equally  pursue  his  mathematical  studies  in  relation 
to  every  department  of  the  profession  which  he  may  have  to  cultivate,  and 
engage  as  soon  as  his  time  permits,  or  so  a^jaat  his  studies  as  to  enable  him 
to  oecome  an  apprentice  to  an  architect,  where  he  can  see  daily  the  realities 
of  his  profession.  On  the  whole,  however,  nothing  should  be  undertaken,  if 
practicable,  that  will  interfere  with  the  rignt  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

IV.  Lastly,  a  workshop  and  laboratory  should  be'  provided,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent snail  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Carpentoy,  and  mechanics  generally,  and  be  enabled 
to  test  materials,  and  make  or  direct  the  construction  of  models  that  will  facil- 
itate all  his  labors. 
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The  union  of  utility,  beauty,  and  economy  are  tlie  great  desider- 
ata in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  whether  we  refer  to  the  topics 
treated  in  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  or  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  or  to  any  other  important  work  on  a 
subject  so  extensive  and  inexhaustible  as  architecture,  we  shall  find 
ample  proof  Uiat  few  practical  measures  are  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  right  foundation  of 
colleges  or  schools  and  museums  of  architecture. 

In  the  above  scheme,  nothing  has  been  recommended  beyond  the 
imperative  wants  of  the  public  service,  and  the  demands  continu- 
ally made  upon  the.  architect.  It  is  for  others  to  judge  how  far 
they  have  been  correctly  estimated,  and  whether  the  results,  if  the 
system  be  adopted^  with  such  modifications  as  local  circumstances 
may  indicate,  would  not  repay  a  hundred-fold  any  outlay  which 
the  State,  the  public,  or  the  profession  may  expend  upon  it. 

The  foundation  of  a  school  of  Naval  Architecture  is  no  less  impor- 
tant than  that  which  has  engaged  our  attention  in  these  pages ;  but 
this  is  a  question  on  which  at  present  we  do  not  enter. 

NoTX.— Dr.  Scid,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  foregoing  irtlGle,  U  the  welUknown 
sathor  of  **  lUnstntlonB  of  the  Theory  and  PtacUee  of  Ventilation,"  and  is  now  on  a  viait 
to  this  eoontry.  We  are  rq)oieed  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  him 
fbr  a  Conrae  of  Lectares  on  the  great  praiBtical  sabject  of  Sanitary  Beform  as  connected 
with  architeetore^  domestic  and  pablio,  with  drainage,  qaarantiae,  dsc,  before  the  Bmith- 
eonian  Institnte  at  Washington,  and  the  Lowell  Institotton  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Beld's  researches  on  Besplration  aiM  Acoosttes  were  conducted  prlndpallj  at  hia 
class-room  in  Edinburgh,  and  snbaequentlj  at  the  Honsea  of  Parliament,  where,  fbr  many 
years,  he  directed  the  ventilation  of  both  Hooses  of  Parliament,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the 
sew  building,  till  dllTerenoee  arose  between  hfm  and  the  architect,  when  a  committee  of  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  sustained  him  unanimously,  while  the  committee  of  the  Honae  of  Peers 
supported  the  archi  tect  Dr.  Beld  never  |pted  there  subsequently,  except  unJer  protest 
disapproving  of  the  course  then  pursued  at  the  Houses,  and  finally  carrying  his  case  at  an 
arbitration,  where  an  investigation  took  place  that  occupied  thirty  days.  Dr.  field's  plana 
have  been  introduced  in  numerous  public  works  and  other  buildings;  and  at  8t  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  the  municipal  authorities  sustained  him  In  applying  sImiUr  arrangements 
to  those  that  he  had  proposed  for  the  new  Houses.  Dr.  Beld  was  consulted  by  the  govern- 
ment both  at  Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  and  haa  executed  many  public  works  in  different 
parts  of  Great  BriUln.  One  architect  alone,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  ap* 
plied  bis  plan  in  forty-eight  public  and  private  buildings.  Dr.  Beld  had  upwards  of  three 
thousand  professional  pupils  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  taught  chemistry,  theoretically  and 
practically,  before  he  entered  on  the  acouatics  and  ventilation  of  public  buildings.  He  also 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health  appointed  by  the  British  government  In  refBrence 
to  populous  diatrieta  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  year  preceding  its  institution,  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  distributed  a  thousand  ticketa  to  teachers 
who  attended  a  course  of  lectures  he  gave  on  public  health— tickets  and  outilnes  of  the 
course  having  been  sent  from  the  same  source  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment He  has  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  quarantine,  and  ventilated  a  num* 
ber  of  ships.  Dr.  E.  came  to  this  country  with  a  letter  ttom  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  in  London,  to  the  President  Editos. 
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Wb  are.not  very  fond  of  fttea  of  any  kind,  or  ovationfl  to  the  living  for  any 
degree  of  merit,  but  we  were  gratified  beyond  any  fonner  experience  in  the 
Public  Reception  given  to  Gboroe  Pbabodt  of  London,  by  the  people  of  Dan- 
vers  and  South  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  pursuance  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  two 
towns,  in  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  many  acts  of  liberality,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  especially  for  his  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Institute 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality,  and  for  the  institution  of  Frizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  and  good  behaviour  in  the  pupils  of  the 
Public  High  Schools.  It  was  a  spontaneous  and  hearty  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratitude  by  men  and  women,  by  old  and  young,  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
every  employment,  to  one,  who  had  gone  out  from  among  them — with  only  that 
culture  which  an  ordinary  district  school,  such  as  the  ordinary  district  school 
was  fifty  years  ago,  could  give  to  a  boy,  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  months  in 
each  year,  and  for  only  three  or  four  years  of  his  life— and  with  only  that  capi- 
tal which  is  represented  by  native  sagacity,  integrity,  and  a  resolute  will — and 
yet  by  that  sagacity,  integrity  and  perseverance  achieving  a  position  in  the 
commercial  world  second  to  no  other  individual  or  house  in  the  great  centre  of 
business — and  yet  everywhere— on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  hia  days  of 
poverty  and  of  affluence — preserving  a  republican  simplicity  of  character,  dress, 
manner,  a  tender  filial  attachment  to  the  hearth-stone,  and  friends  of  his  youth, 
and  at  all  times  and  everywhere  usmg  a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  advance  pur- 
poses of  patriotism,  hdipitality,  humanity  and  education.  If  Mr.  Peabody  bad 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  with  lucrative  offices  in  his  gift,  or  a  Mili- 
tary Chieftain,  fresh  from  victorious  battle-fields,  more  people  could  not  have 
turned  out  to  receive  him  or  decorated  the  streets  and  houses^  public  and  pri- 
vate with  a  finer  display  of  arches  and  flowers,  of  banners  and  inscriptions,  to 
greet  him  on  his  return,  than  was  done  for  him,  a  suooesshd  man  of  businees 
and  a  gentleman  without  office  and  without  title.    Truly 

'•'  Peace  hath  her  Tictoriea, 

No  less  renowoed  than  war.^' 

The  day — the  ninth  of  October,  1 856,  waa  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  bright,  warm, 
autumnal  day  and  of  itself  disposed  the  heart  to  the  utterance  of  thajikagiving 
ftnd  kindly  sentiment.  At  half  past  nine  A.  M.,  Mr.  Peabody  anrived  in  his 
carriage  from  Georgetown,  where  his  sister  resides,  at  the  confines  of  Danvci^ 
and  was  received  by  a  cavalcade  of  some  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
under  an  evergreen  arch  hung  with  fiags  and  streamers — and  fr\>m  that  point, 
escorted  to  South  Danvers,  where  the  procession  was  formed,  which  gathering 
length  and  strength,  and  variety,  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  to  the 
Salem  line-^he  stores  and  shops,  the  dwellings  on  either  hand,  and  especially 
tSiose  where  his  old  firiends  reside,  being  decorated  with  tastefiil  devices  and  in- 
scriptions, expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  of  the  character  and  services  of  the 
guest,  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  remembered  or  described  mdetaiL  Among 
them  we  noticed  the  following: 

1  — — 

*The  old  town  of  DanTera  was  divided  into  two  portions  bj  act  of  Legislature  in  1854— 
to  the  Souihtrn  portion  wasftven  the  name  of  South  Danvers. 
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nean  and  Levant,  says  that  the  man  most  have  had  a  triple  casing  of  oak  and 
brass  about  his  bosom  who  first  trusted  his  frail  barquq  on  the  raging  sea.  How 
many  thousand  of  vessels  laden  by  commerce,  are  at  this  moment  navigating, 
not  the  narrow  seas  frequented  by  the  ancients,  but  these  world-encompassing 
oceans.  Think  next  of  the  mountains  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron,  built  up 
into  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world ;  and  of  all  the  mighty  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  contrivance  and  structure, — the  modes,  the  lighthouses,  the 
bridges,  the  canals,  the  roads,  the  railways,  the  depth  of  mines,  the  Titanic  force 
of  enginery,  the  delving  ploughs,  the  scythes,  the  reapers,  the  looms,  the  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which  directly  or  indirectly  are 
employed  or  put  in  motion  by  commerce, — and  last,  and  most  important,  the 
millions  of  human  beings  that  conduct,  and  regulate,  and  combine  these  inani- 
mate, organic,  and  mechanical  forces. 

And  now,  sir,  is  it  any  thing  less  than  a  liberal  profession,  which  carries  a 
quick  intelligence,  a  prophetic  forecast,  an  industry  that  never  tires :  and,  more 
than  all,  and  above  all,  a  stai^ess  probity  beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspi- 
cion, into  this  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
works  out  a  prosperous  result  ?  Such  is  the  vocation  of  the  merchant — the 
man  of  business — ^pursued  in  many  departments  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
—of  finance,  of  exchange — ^but  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
commerce— all  concerned  in  weaving  the  mighty  network  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial exchanges  which  enwraps  the  world. 

I  know  there  is  a  shade  to  this  bright  pictiu'e — ^where  among  the  works  or 
the  fortunes  of  men  shall  we  find  one  that  is  all  sun-light  ?  Kapoloon  the 
First  thought  he  had  s^d  enough  to  disparage  England  when  he  had  pronounce 
her  a  nation  of  shop-keepers ;  but  we  Americans  are  said  by  some  of  our  own 
writers  to  be  slaves  of  the  almighty  dollar.  But  those  are  sallies  of  national 
hostility,  or  the  rebukp  which  a  stem  moral  sense  rightly  administers  to  the 
besetting  sins  of  individuals  or  communities.  Every  pursuit  in  life,  however, 
has  its  bright  and  its  dark  phase ;  every  pursuit  may  be  followed  with  a  generous 
spirit  for  honorable  ends,  or  with  a  mean,  selfisli,  cormpt  spirit,  beginning  and 
ending  in  personal  gratification.  But  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  com- 
mercial than  any  other  career.  What  more  difference  than  the  profession  of 
the  law,  as  pursued  by  the  upright  counsellor,  who  spreads  the  shield  of  eter- 
nal justice  over 'your  life  and  fortune,  and  the  wicked  pettifogger  who  drags 
you  through  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  vexatious  litigation  ?  What  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  beloved  phjrsician,  the  sound  of  whose  soft  footstep,  as  he  as- 
cends your  stair-case,  carries  hope  and  comfort  to  the  couch  of  weariness  and 
suffering,  and  the  solemn,  palavering,  impudent  quack,  who  fattens  on  the  fears 
and  fi^ilties  of  his  victims  ?  What  more  different  than  the  press,  wliich,  like 
the  morning  sun,  sheds  light  and  trath  through  the  land,  and  the  press  which 
daily  distils  the  concentrated  venom  of  personal  malice  and  party  detraction 
IVom  its  dripping  wings  ?  I  believe  that  the  commercial  profession  is  as  capable 
of  being  pursued  with  intelligence,  honor  and  public  spirit,  as  any  other ;  and, 
when  so  pursued,  is  as  compatible  with  purity  and  elevation  of  character  as  any 
other — as  well  entitled  to  the  honors  which  a  community  bestows  on  those  who 
adorn  and  serve  it — ^the  honors  which  you  this  day  delight  to  pay  to  your  friend 
and  guest 

I  was  not  tiie  witness  of  the  commencement  of  his  career  abroad ;  but  we 
all  know  that  it  soon  fell  upon  that  disastrous  period  when  all  American  credit 

No.  7.— fVoL.  II,  No.  3.1—42. 
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Stood  low — when  the  default  of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  temporary  inability 
of  others  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  failure  of  several  of  our  monled  in- 
stitutions, threw  doubt  and  distrust  on  all  American  securities.  That  great 
sympathetic  nerve  of  the  commercial  world— credit — ^as  far  as  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  was  for  the  time  paralyzed.  At  that  moment,  and  it  was  a 
trying  one,  our  ^end  not  only  stood  firm  himself^  but  he  was  the  cause  of  firm- 
ness in  others.  His  judgment  commanded  respect — ^his  integrity  won  back  the 
reliance  which  men  had  been  accustomed  to  place  on  American  securitias.  The 
reproach  in  which  they  were  all  indiscriminately  involved  was  gradually  wiped 
away,  fh>m  those  of  a  substantial  character ;  and  if  on  this  solid  basis  of  un- 
suspected good  faith  he  reared  his  own  prosperity,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  agent^ 
performing  the  miracle,  if  I  may  so  venture  to  express  myself  by  which  the 
word  of  an  honest  man  turns  paper  into  gold. 

A  course  like  this,  however  commendable,  might  proceed  from  calculation. 
If  it  led  to  prosperity  and  opulence  it  might  be  pursued  from  motives  exclu-  ' 
sively  selfish.  But  Mr.  Peabody  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  act  upon  an  old-fashioned  New  England  maxim,  which  I 
dare  say  he  learned  in  childhood  and  carried  with  him  from  Danvers,  that  influ- 
ence and  property  have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  privileges,  and  set  himself 
to  work  to  promote  the  convenience  and  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  his  travel- 
ing fellow  countrymen, — a  numerous  and  important  dass.  The  traveler — often 
the  friendless  traveler — stands  greatly  in  need  of  good  offices  in  a  foreign  land. 
Several  of  you,  my  friends,  know  this,  I  am  sure,  by  experience ;  some  of  you 
can  say  how  perseveringly,  how  liberally,  these  good  offices  were  extended  by 
our  friend,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  his  travelmg  countrymen.  How 
many  days  otherwise  weary  have  been  winged  with  cheerful  enjoyments 
through  his  agency;  how  many  otherwise  dull  hours  in  health  and  in  sickness 
enlivened  by  his  attentions! 

It  occurred  to  our  friend  especially  to  do  that  on  a  large  scale,  which  had 
hitherto  been  done  to  a  very  hmfted  extent,  by  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  The  small  salaries  and  still  smaller  private  means  (with  a  single  ex- 
ception) of  our  ministers  at  St  James,  had  prevented  them  from  extending  the 
rites  of  hospitality  as  liberally  as  they  could  wish  to  their  feUowrcitizens  abroad. 
Our  friend  happily,  with  ample  means,  determined  to  supply  the  defect,  and 
brought  together  at  the  social  ooard  from  year  to  year,  at  a  succession  of  enter- 
tainments equally  magnificent  and  tasteful,  hundreds  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  his  English  friends.  How  much  was  done  in  this  way  to  promote  kind 
feeling  and  mutual  good  will,  to  soften  prejudice,  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing, in  a  word,  to  nurture  that  generous  rivalry  inculcated  in  the  senti- 
ment to  which  you  have  bid  me  respond,  I  need  not  say.  I  have  been  particu- 
lariy  requested  by  my  friend  Sir  Heniy  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
social  and  professional  standmg,  to  state,  while  expressing  his  deep  regret  that 
he  can  not  participate.in  this  day's  festivities,  that  he  has  attended  several  of 
Mr.  Peabody^s  international  entertainments  in  London,  and  felt  them  to  be  Of 
the  happiest  tendency  in  promoting  kind  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

TVe  are  bound  as  Americans,  on  this  occasion  particularly,  to  remember  the 
very  important  services  rendered  by  your  guest  to  his  countrymen  who  went 
to  England  in  1851,  with  specimens  of  the  products  and  arts  of  this  country  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    In  most,  perhiips  in  all  other  countries, 
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this  exhibition  had  been  made  a  gorerament  affair.  Comminioncn!  were  ap- 
pointed by  authbritj  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors,  and  what  waa 
more  important,  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  definaj  their  expenses. 
No  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress.  Our  exhibitors  arrived  friendless, 
some  of  them  penniless  in  the  great  commercial  Babel  of  the  world.  They 
found  the  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  assigned  to  our  country,  unprepared  for 
the  specimens  of  art  and  industry  which  tliey  had  brought  with  them ;  naked 
and  unadorned,  by  the  side  of  the  neighboring  arcades  and  galleries,  fitted  up 
with  elegance  and  splendor  by  the  richest  governments  in  Europe.  The  £ng^ 
lish  press  began  to  launch  its  too  ready  sarcasms  at  the  sorry  appearance  which 
Brother  Jonathan  seemed  4ikely  to  make,  and  all  the  exhibitors  from  this  coun- 
try, and  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  their  success  were  disheartened.  At  this 
critical  moment  our  friend  stepped  forward;  he  did  what  Congress  should  have 
done.  By  liberal  advances  on  his  part,  the  American  department  was  fitted 
rip ;  and  day  after  day,  as  some  new  product  of  American  ingenuity  and  taste 
was  added  to  the  list — McCormick's  reaper,  Colt's  revolver,  Powers's  Greek 
slave,  Hobb's  unpickable  lock,  Hoe*8  wonderful  printing  presses,  and  Bond's 
more  wonderful  spring  governor — it  began  to  be  suspected  that  Brother  Jona- 
than was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  simpleton  as  had  been  thought.  He  had  con- 
tributed his  full  share,  if  not  to  the  splendor,  at  least  to  the  utilities  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  fact,  the  leading  journal  at  London  admitted  that  England  had 
derived  more  real  benefit  from  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  than  fix>m 
those  of  any  other  country. 

Our  friend,  on  that  occasion,  much  as  he  had  done  in  the  way  mentioned  to 
promote  the  interest  and  success  of  the  American  exhibitors,  and  to  enable 
■  tUera  to  sustain  that  generous  rivalry  to  which  the  toast  alludes,  thought  ho 
had  not  done  quite  enough  for  their  gratification.    Accordingly,  in  a  most  gen- 
erous international  banquet,  he  brought  together  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
prominent  of  his  countrymen,  drawn  by  the  occasion  to  London,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  other  persons  of  con- 
'sideration  in  Enghmd,  and  his  British  friends  generally:  and  in  a  loving  cup  of 
'old  Banvera  oak  pledged  them,  on  both  sides,  to  warmer  feelings  of  mutual 
good  will,  than  they  had  beforo  entertained. 

In  these  ways,  Mr.  President,  our  friend  has  certainly  done  his  share  to  carry 
into  oflect  the  principle  of  the  toast,  to  whic*^  jou  call  upon  me  to  reply.  But 
it  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  for  these  kindly  offices  and  comprehensive  courtc- 
sies, — ^nor  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  pursued  the  paths  of  business  life, 
not  for  the  moral  courage  with  which,  at  an  alarming  crisis,  and  the  peril  of 
his  own  fortunes,  he  sustained  the  credit  of  the  state  he  represented, — it  is  not 
these  services  that  have  called  forth  these  demonstrations  of  respect  Tour 
quiet  village,  my  friends,  has  not  gone  forth  ui  eager  throngs  to  meet  the  suc- 
cessful financier;  those  youthfiil  voices  have  not  been  attuned  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  prosperous  banker.  Ko,  it  is  tlio  fellow  citizen  who,  fit)m  the 
arcades  of  the  London  exchange,  laid  up  treasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men; the  true  patriot  who,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  old  world's  capital,  said 
in  his  heart, — "If  I  forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  mj  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ;"  it  is  the  dutiful  and  grateful  child  and  benefactor  of  old  Danvers  whom 
you  welcome  back  to  his  home. 

Yes  sir,  and  the  property  you  have  invested  in  yonder  simple  edifice,  and  in 
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providing  the  means  of  innocent  occupation  for  boon  of  leisore,— K>f  instnict- 
ing  the  minds  and  forming  the  intellectual  character  not  merely  of  the  genera- 
tion now  rising,  but  of  that  which  shall  take  their  plaoea,  when  the  heads  of 
these  dear  children,  who  now  grace  the  table,  shall  be  as  gray  as  mine,  and  of 
others  still  more  distant,  who  shall  plant  kind  flowers  on  our  graye8,-^t  is  the 
property  you  have  laid  up  in  this  investment,  which  will  embalm  your  name 
in  the  blessings  of  posterity,  when  granite  and  marble  shall  crumble  to  dust 
Moth  and  rust  shall  not  oorrupt  it;  they  might  as  easily  corrupt  the  pure  white 
portals  of  the  heavenly  city,  where  "every  several  gate  is  of  one  peerL" 
Thieves  shall  not  break  through  and  steal  it;  they  might  as  easily  break 
through  the  vaulted  sky  and  steal  the  brightest  star  iikthe  firmament 

The  great  sententious  poet  has  eulog^d  the  "Man  of  Ross,"— the  man  of 
practical  unostentatious  benevolence, — above  all  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  Augustan  Age  of  England.    Who,  he  asks — 

«  Who  hang  with  wooda  the  mountaia'a  mHtf  browl 

From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 

Not  to  the  skies  in  uaelesa  columna  tost 

Or  io  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 

But  clear  and  artlesa,  pouring  through  the  plain, 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." 

But  your  Man  of  Ross,  my  friends,  has  taught  a  nobler  stream  to  flow,  through 
his  native  village, — ^that  bubbling,  sparkling,  mind-refreshmg,  soul-cheering 
stream,  which  renews  while  it  satisfies  the  generous  thirst  for  knowledge, — that 
noble,  unquenchable,  thirst  "which  fit>m  the  soul  doth  spring," — ^which  gains 
new  eagerness  from  the  draught  which  allays  it,  forever  returning,  though  for- 
ever slaked,  to  the  cool  deep  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

You  well  recollect,  my  Danvers  fiiends,  the  16th  of  June,  1852,  when  you  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  separation  of  Danvers 
from  the  parent  stock.  Your  pleasant  village  arrayed  herself  that  day  in  her 
holiday  robes.  Her  resident  citizens  with  one  accord  took  part  in  tiie  festivi- 
ties. Her  chQdron  dispersed  through  the  Union,  rotumed  that  day  to  the 
homestead.  One  long  absent  was  wanting,  whom  you  would  gladly  have  seen 
among  you.  But  you  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  he  you.  He  was  beyond  the  sea, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit  and  in  kindly  remembrance.  In  reply  to  your 
invitation,  he  returned,  as  the  custom  is,  a  letter  of  acknowledgement,  enclo- 
sing a  sealed  paper,  with  an  endorsement  setting  forth  that  it  contained  Mr. 
Peabody's  sentiment,  and  was  not  to  be  opened  till  the  toasts  were  proposed  at 
the  public  dinner.  That  time  arrived, — ^the  paper  was  opened, — and  it  con- 
tidned  the  following  sound  and  sensible  sentiment  * — "  Education, — ^A  debt  due 
from  the  present  to  future  generations." 

Kow  we  all  know  that,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  a  loose  slip  of  paper, 
such  as  a  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  written  on  is  in  danger  of  being  )ost; — a  puff 
of  air  is  enough  to  blow  it  away.  Accordingly,  just  by  way  of  paper-weight: 
just  to  keep  the  sentiment  safe  on  the  table;  and  also  to  illustrate  his  view  of 
this  new  way  of  paying  old  debts,  Mr.  Peabody  laid  down  twenty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  top  of  his  sentiment;  and  for  the  sake  of  still  greater  security, 
has  since  added  about  as  much  more.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  this  ex- 
xsellent  sentiment  has  sunk  deep  into  the  nunds  of  our  Danvers  fiiends,  and  has 
I  suspect,  mainly  contributed  to  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  this  day. 

But  I  have  occupied,  Mr.  President,  much  more  than  my  share  of  your  time; 
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and  on  taking  my  seat,  I  will  onlj  congratulate  you  on  this  joyous  oocaslon,  aa 
I  congratulate  our  friend  and  guest  at  having  had  it  in  hia  power  to  surround 
bimaelf  with  so  many  smiling  &ce8  and  wann  hearts. 

Other  sentiments  were  prepared,  and  other  highly  appropriate  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Davia,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  during  Mr.  Lawrence's  mis- 
sion to  England,  by  President  Walker,  and  Pro£  Felton  of  Harvard  College,  by  the 
Mayors  of  Salem,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown,  and  others;  but  we  can  only 
find  room  for  the  few  remarks  of  President  Walker,  in  reference  to  a  sentiment 
complimentary  to  Harvard  College  and  to  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Davis. 

I  desire  to  return  my  respectful  and  gratelul  acknowledgements  for  the  hon- 
orable mention  of  Harva^rd  College.  Having  said  this,  if  I  consulted  my  feel- 
ings and  my  discretion,  I  should  sit  down;  but  I  consider  that  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  happy  occasion,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  connexion  with  the  oldest  hteraiy  institution  in  the  country; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  be  entirely  silent  when  the  praises  of  the  Merchant  are 
spoken.  Look  at  our  literary  institutions  throughout  the  land:  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  our  colleges,  our  endowed  schools,  our  public  libraries,  and 
our  institutes  are  whaL  our  mercJuirUs  have  made  them.  Take  away  what  our 
Perkinses  and  our  Lawrences  have  done  for  us,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
shut  up  our  halls  and  our  lecture-rooms ;  or  rather,  we  should  never  have  had 
any  hidls  or  lecture-rooms  to  open.  For  these  reasons,  learning  (I  regret  that 
she  has  not  a  better  messenger  to  send  here  to-day  than  myself)  lor  these  rea- 
sons, learning  sends  her  tribute  to  this  great  peaceful  celebration,  this  great 
moral  triumph. 

Ms.  J.  B.  C.  Davis,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  his  address,  said  that  the 
merchants  of  New  York  would  have  been  happy  in  an  opportunity  in  their  own 
city  to  render  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  who  had  done  so  much  to 
exalt  the  name  of  an  American  merchant — ^and  who  had  done  so  much  for  Amer- 
ican credit  in  difficult  times; — **  Especially  do  we  remember,  and  I  have  been 
reminded  of  it  to-day  by  a  New  York  friend  who  is  present,  that  at  the  time 
when  a  merchant  of  New  York  offered  to  the  United  States  government  the 
use  of  a  vessel,  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, it  was  the  money  of  G^rge  Peabody  that  fitted  out  the  Advance,  and  en- 
abled Dr.  Kane  to  make  the  discoveries  which  have  brought  so  much  honor  upon 
New  York,  and  upon  the  country." 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  $10,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  outfit, 
secured  the  sailing  of  the  second  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  is  conunemora- 
ted  by  him,  by  bestowing  the  name  of  Peabody  on  one  of  tha  bays  in  the  Arctio 
sea.  Li  whatever  of  honor  or  success  attaches  to  that  enterprise  of  philanthropy 
and  science,  the  names  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  Greorge  Peabody,  should  be  in- 
dissolubly  associated  together,*  with  the  name  of  Dr.  K  £.  Kane. 

Truly  the  Beception  throughout  was  a  great  moral  Uirniph. 

*  At  a  leoeDt  DMetiDf  of  Um  Boyal  Geogmphicol  Boeiety  of  EogUuid,  Eaar  A<*mim]  Beeohey 
presiding,  on  motion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchieon,  leoonded  by  Captain  Bhenird  Oiboro,  it  was 
nnanimoittly  voted,  that  the  president  should  eomnronieate  in  person  to  that  eminent  Aratie  Ex- 
plorer, Dr.  Kane,  the  expression  of  the  sinoere  reg reU  of  the  members  that  he  sboold  be  prevented  by 
ill-bealth  from  appeerinf  at  the  roeetinf  to  reoeive  the  foM  Medal  of  the  Society  for  his  arduous 
and  tlcillfal  endeavors,  under  the  auspices  of  Meisn.  Grinnell  and  Peabody,  to  rescue  Sir  John  Fraolc- 
lin,  and  tlie  important  additions  be  had  made  to  geographical  knowledge. 
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From  Pop«'i  Moral  EflaATa*-Bpi«l«  Tlilrd,— addreaMd  to  AH«n,  Lord  Bathunt,  On  th* 
tlu  of  Riches. 

Afrer  discussing  in  his  terse  way  the  point,  whether  the  invention  of  money  had 

lieen  more  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  mankind,  the  Poet  draws  pietoies  of  iranoiis 

characters,  but  too  well  known  in  his  day  for  their  abuse  of  wealth,  and  for  the 

sbameful  end  to  which  they  came  at  last,  and  then  passing  a  deserved  compliment 

on  Lord  Bathnrst  and  Lord  Oxford,  asks: 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  t 

Rise,  honeM  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 

Fleas'd  Vsga  eeboes  through  her  winding  boandk, 

And  rapid  Severn  lioarse  appianse  resounds. 

Who  bung  with  woods  jon  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 

From  the  dry  mck  who  bade  the  water  flow  1 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  column  tost, 

Or  in  proud  Mis  magoifleently  lost. 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 

Health  to  the  sick  and  solaee  to  the  swain. 

Whose  caoseway  parts  the  vale  with  sliady  rowsT 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose  1 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  tower  to  rise  7 

**The  Bfan  of  Roaa,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  marketplace  with  poor  overspread, 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 

He  feeds  yoo  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 

Where  age  and  want  aits  amiling  at  the  gate: 

Him  portion'd  maida,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest, 

The  young  who  labor  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 

Preseribes,  attenda,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 

Is  there  a  variance  1  enters  but  bis  door, 

Balk'd  are  the  courts  and  eontcat  Is  do  more : 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  plsoe. 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 
B.    Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 

What  all  ao  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 

Ob  say.  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  1 

Whst  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  1 
P.    Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

Thia  man  possess'd  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  bloab  I  proud  coorta,  withdraw  your  blase, 

Te  liyle  stars  I  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.    And  what  7  no  monument,  inscriptioa  stone, 

His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown! 
P.    Who  builds  a  church  (o  God  and  not  to  ikme, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name: 

Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 

Of  rich  and  poor  makea  all  the  hiatory : 

Enough  that  virtue  fill'd  all  the  space  between, 

Prov'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

Th«  Man  op  Roes  immortalized  in  the  above  lines,  was  John  Kyrle — a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Dymock,  in  Gloucestershire  and  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden .  He  was 
bom  in  iri64  and  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  took  up  his  residence  soon 
after  in  Ross  on  a  small  property  given  him  by  his  father,  and  which  he  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye — "the  Sylvan  Wye  of  Wordsworth*'  or. 
which  Tintern  Abbey  stands. 

The  title  of  "  The  Man  of  Ross"  was  given  to  him  by  a  country  friend,  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  Mr.  Kyrle  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appellation,  Iwcause  it  "  conveyed  a 
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notion  of  plain  honest  dealing  and  unaffecied  hospitality ."  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  was  an  estate,  oalled  the  Cleve,  eonsisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  raised  considerably  above  its  level.  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  sides  dl  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al- 
ludes in^e  lines, — 

Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 
Mr.  Kyrle's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  j£500  a  year.  His  favorite 
occupations  were  building  and  painting*  in  which  his  skill  and  taste  were  as  freely  ex- 
erted for  ibe  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvements ;  he  frequently  planned 
and  superintended  architectural  works,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  improving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrie,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  "  The  Prospect,"  from 
its  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  sceneiy  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ross,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  the 
river  to  be  forced.into  it  by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  tor  the  pub- 
lic cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a  more  eflfectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,' and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  puhlio  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines, — 

Prom  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 

Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost. 

Or  In  proud  falls  magnificently  lost : 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 

Health  to  the  sicic,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway,  which  was  constructed  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to  which  he  largely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  tlie  high  road  to  Here- 
ford and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  spacious  dri- 
ving-way, better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  journeyings  of  modern  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seats  were  placed  at  intervals,  where  the  **  weary  traveler'*  miglit 
*'  repose,"  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  tile  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Ross  is  calculated  to  convey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.    1^  hne 

Who  tanght  that  heaven  directed  spire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  snd  not  to  fame ; 
has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrie.    The  facts  are  these : 

The  elegant  spire  which  ornaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed, 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle's  knowledge  of  architecrure 
led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himself  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  was  east  at  Gloucester,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tanliard,  having  first  drunk  his  favorite  toast 
of  **  Church  and  King." 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'ei 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  dwtritfation  of  the  **  weekly  bread"  at  the  market-houte  is  a  eireanuitanee  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  life  of  Kyrle.  The  donation  of  bread  vras  furnished  by  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  man  of  Roes  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
language,  %hat  **  it  woald  have  done  one*s  heart  good  to  see  how  cheerful  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution."  At  lengtli  the  toll,  thus  roluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  tne  towns- 
men as  their*s  of  right.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Roes  by  consent  of 
both  parties  ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popalarity  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, determined,  as  the  evidence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.    So  are  pride  and  covetoosness  found  in  oommunities  as  well  as  indiyiduals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  chanty,  for  which  a  msn  of 
Kyrle*s  noble  disposition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  couM  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infant's  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  however,  one  aneodote  of  Mr.  Kyrie,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  at 
it  exhibits  that  noMe  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to- 
wards his  fellow-roan.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
of  the  town  came  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  **  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrlo."  The  executor  declared  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  **  Why,  sir,"  said  the  tradesman,  **  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fore I  could  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  yon  can ;  and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  tlie  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  take  interest." 

The  Man  of  Ross  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bachelor.  At  the 
time  of  hi«  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  inliis  house.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  workmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  populv 
tion  of  Ross. 

Though  lie  disliked  large  parties,  his  house  wss  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashioned  English  hospitality.  "  He  loved  a  long  evening ; 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t*was  time  to  part."  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  wss 
a  daily  attendant  at  th*e  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
begun,  all  business  cessed  with  him  ;  he  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  church  was  newly  pewod,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishionera  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyile's  seat  should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust  of  the  Msn  of  Ross, 
has  long  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  eulogy  of 
Kyrie. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  architecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  termed  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  money  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious ; 
he  was  confided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiyer  and  disposer  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  others,  wliether  to  be  employed  in  woribs  for  the  public  good,  or  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  indigence  and  age. 
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L   LEPTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    OIDBOH    F.  THATBB, 

lAto  Principal  of  Chaau^-Hall  School,  Boston. 


I  MAT  seem  to  you  to  have  lingered  unnecessarily  long  in  the  field 
of  moral  preparation  for  the  work  you  have  before  yon ;  but  I  am, 
continually,  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  hi^est  objects  >of 
Bohool  education  are  to  be  secured  by  reflecting  upon  this  element  in 
your  vocation,  and  fixing  the  principles  and  indicating  the  plans  of 
action  to  be  adopted  when  entering  on  the  scene  of  actual  labor. 

This  letter  I  propose  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  some  miscel- 
laneous points,  in  pursuance  of  the  idea  above  suggested ;  and,  in  my 
next,  to  take  up  some  one  of  the  subjects  of  specific  school  study. 

In  my  September  letter,  I  condemned  the  course  of  Mr.  Regulus, 
not  only  because  he  lost  his  selfoontrol,  but  because  he  employed  sar- 
casm and  irony  in  his  discipline ;  and  this,  too,  to  a  sensitive  young 
girl.  These  should  never  be  used  in  school  government.  They  wound 
the  heart  of  sensibility  deeply  and  permanently.  They  exasperate 
the  sufferers  and  their  associates,  exciting  in  them  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
which  it  is  hard  to  allay.  And,  although,  in  general,  the  pupils  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  injured  party,  there  are  usually  not 
wanting  some  among  them,  who,  from  envy  or  other  malign  feeling, 
are  prone  to  add  their  ridicule  of  the  supposed  delinquent,  to  the 
infliction  already  imposed ;  thus  indulging  a  spirit  of  malice  as  mean 
as  it  is  unchristian. — ^They  are  ungenerous.  The  sufferer  is  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  master,  compelled  to  endure,  without  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  reply ;  and,  consequently,  demanding  his  considera- 
tion and  ^forbearance. 

Far  better  is  it  to  treat  every  one  with  an  excess  of  tenderness,  than 
tluMi  a  single  delicate  spirit  should  be  crushed  by  a  sarcastic  expression. 

I  would  not  overrate  the  degree  of  tender  feeling  in  school  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  seldom  fiiirly  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  been  long 
familiar  with  them.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
With  both  sexes  it  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation.  Oirls,  being  more  pre- 
cocious than  boys,  exhibit  its  indications  earlier  in  life,  and  with  more 
intensity.  A  large  majority  of  our  own  sex,  during  the  school  age, 
evinae  it  but  rarely,  and  then  in  a  slight  degree. 
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Id  tbe  perplexing  trials  of  the  school-room,  jou  will  sometimes  be 
disposed  to  plead  with  joar  school,  that  they  give  you  their  more  con- 
stant cooperation  in  the  eflforts  yod  are  making  for  order  and  progress. 
Your  own  sensibilities  excited,  you  become  pathetio  in  your  appeals. 
Most  of  your  audience  are  attentive  while  you  are  speaking ;  some 
are  evidently  interested,  and  you  imagine  that  you  have  effected  a 
general  conversion.  You  dismiss  them,— and  the  loud  laugh  and 
merry  shout  at  your  pathos,  soon  convince  you  that  your  effort  has 
been  thrown  away ;  at  least,  on  the  great  mass  of  your  auditors. 

It  will  doubtless  shock  you,  at  first,  to  notice  with  what  unconcern 
they  look  upon  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  impropriety  in  their  fellows, 
as  they  come  up  for  correction ;  or  their  indifference  at  still  more 
serious  ills.  The  school-house  bums  down ;  domestic  affliction  or  per- 
sonal illness  confines  the  teacher  at  home.  Does  the  boy  weep  or 
manifest  any  concern  7  No ;  he  r^oices  in  a  holiday  or  a  vacation 
that  the  event  confers  upon  him !  The  germ  of  sensibility  exists 
within  him  ;  but  it  is  to  be  developed  and  cherished,  or  it  will  lie  dor- 
mant, as — left  to  tiiemselves — do  the  other  Acuities  and  properties  of 
the  mind,  and  every  sacrifice  will  be  made  on  the  altar  of  tdfishneu  I 

Let  not  this  view  of  the  material  on  which  you  will  have  to  act 
cause  you  to  despond.  Study  carefully,  that  you  may  understand,  bcy» 
nature.  Look  upon  it  calmly,  and  take  courage ;  remembering  that, 
although,  when  acting  in  masses,  these  embryo  men  are  little  affected 
as  you  desire  them  to  be,  yet  that  there  is  not  one  among  them  who 
may  not  be  moved  to  good  issues,  if  taken  apart  with  you  oZone,  and 
the  effort  made  upon  him  individually.  All  the  weapons  of  the  boj- 
nature  are  at  once  laid  aside,  and  he  yields  in  dutiful  submission. 

Boys  thick  it  brave  to  oppose  their  seniors  in  public,  even  when 
they  know  them  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  sometimes  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule impels  them,  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  resist  the  best  impulses 
of  the  mind.  "^^  Dare  to  do  right  "  is  a  good  motto  for  every  human 
being,  and  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  young. 

To  '*  understand  boys ''  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  master 
of  the  famous  Bugby  School,  in  England,  a  primary  qualification  in  a 
teacher,  and  one  on  which  he  placed  great  stress.  It  was  this — in 
which  he  himself  excelled — that  aided  him  immensely  in  the  gov^- 
ment  of  his  school.  He  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of  his  students, 
bestowed  on  them  his  confidence,  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  thus  excited  in  them  a  sentiment  of  magna- 
nimity, which  made  them  his  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  adopting  his 
example,  you  may  sometimes  award  a  degree  of  merit  not  justly  doe 
to  your  pupils ;  but  the  balance  of  good  will  still  be  in  your  favor. 
If  overrated  by  you,  their  pride  or  self-esteem  will  incite  them^  an 
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effort  to  beoome  all  that  you  suppose  them  to  be ;  while  a  suspicion 
e]q>re8sed  of  low  desert  will  produce  the  very  opposite  effect. 

The  so«called  "  miiior  morals  "  should  be  rauked  by  teachers  at  a 
higher  grade.  Among  these  stands  punctuality.  In  this  it  is  impor- 
tant that  your  practice  be  positive.  Proximate  punctuality  is  no  vir- 
tue. To  be  at  your  post  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  will 
not  meet  the  claims  of  duty.  John  Kingsbury,  of  Providence,  E..  I., 
the  present  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  stated 
in  public,  a  few  years  since,  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  had 
been  a  teacher,  he  had  never  been  tardy  but  onoe,  and  then  but  a  sin- 
gle minute.  And  Mr.  Libbey,  a  veteran  teacher  at  Portland,  Me., 
stated,  in  reply,  that  *'  he  could  beat  that."  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to 
inquire  as  to  the  success  of  such  teachers.  Fidelity  and  exactness 
like  this  are  a  satisfactory  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  the  schools. 
Hundreds  of  the  honored  matrons  of  the  city  of  Koger  Williams  are 
the  living  testimonials  to  the  merit  of  the  school  where  they  and 
their  daughters  were  educated ;  and  the  universal  confidenoe  reposed 
in  the  venerated  teacher  of  Portland  is  evidence  enough  for  his. 

Punctuality  is  a  good  indicator  of  habits  and  character.  You  may 
reasonably  expect  that  a  man  hicbitually  practising  it  is  systematic, 
orderly,  and  exact  in  his  business  transactions,  prompt  and  npright  in 
his  dealings,  and  jnst  in  his  various  relations  with  society.  It  is  a 
£ict  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  whose 
history  has  oome  down  to  us,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  observ- 
ance of  this  duty. 

In  your  engagement  with  the  school-oommittee,  by  whom  you  are 
employed,  certain  hours  are  appropriated  to  school  instruction.  Let 
no  affair,  personal  to  yourself,  interfere  with  the  claims  of  your  papUs. 
Every  moment  will  be  needed  by  them  in  the  various  studies  they 
attempt.  He  who  takes  school  hours  for  reading  his  newspaper,  carry- 
ing on  his  private  correspondence,  receiving  calls  of  ceremony,  or  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  evening  party,  is  unjust  to  his  charge,  and 
will  inevitably  fail  of  success  in  his  calling,  lose  the  approbation  of 
his  employers  and  of  his  own  mind,  if  not  ensure  the  execration  of 
the  young  beings  whom  he  specially  defrauds. 

Strive  to  open  your  school,  and  dose  it,  at  the  appointed  hours. 
This  will  promote  punctuality  among  your  scholars,  and  encourage 
them  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance.  But  if  any  one  desires  or 
needs  more  instruction  than  the  six  hours  of  school-time  afford, — 
although  it  be  **  not  so  nombated  in  the  bond," — ^fail  not  to  yield  a 
portion  of  your  own  time  to  the  wishes  of  these  ambitious  or  needy 
ones.  A  thousand  considerations  will  arise  in  your  own  mind  to  re- 
W|pi  the  act,  and  the  good  yon  will  thus  confer  will  yield  you  a  richer 
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than  a  golden  harvest.  He  man  who  stands,  watdi  in  hand,  wailang 
for  the  honr  of  twelve  to  arrive,  and  then  precipitates  his  school  into 
the  highway,  whether  a  reasonable  amonnt  of  instruction  have  been 
given  or  not,  mainly  bent  on  escaping  from  the  walls  of  his  school- 
room,  can  have  bat  a  low  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
must  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  Yet  such, 
and  not  a  few,  do  cumber  the  school-houses  in  some  of  our  towns  and 
villages.  O,  that  we  might  have  a  general  eipurgation  of  than 
throughout  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
honor  of  the  teaching  fraternity ! 

Much  depends  on  first  steps.  On  assuming  the  position  of  a  school- 
master, therefore,  you  should  have  well  determined  in  your  own  mind 
what  you  propose  to  aim  at  and  to  accomplish — should  have  your 
course  well  defined,  both  as  respects  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  And,  without  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of 
class  instruction,  on  the  morning  of  presentation  to  the  school,  the 
time  would  be  profitably  spent  in  an  address  to  them,  couched  in 
familiar  language,  but  delivered  with  an  easy  dignity  of  manner,  in 
which  you  would  state  what  you  propose  to  do  for  them  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  good  course  on  which  they  had  entered,  introduc- 
ing to  them  such  other  subjects  as  would  be  interesting  and  useful^ 
whether  concerning  the  mind,  the  manners,  the  morals,  or  the  afieo- 
tions.  In  unfolding  the  value  of  these  various  departments  of  their 
Aiture  labor,  you  would  find  it  advantageous  and  interesting  to  them 
to  intersperse  your  statements  with  such  illustrations  as  might  be  in 
point,  which,  if  graphically  given,  they  would  be  sure  to  remember  in 
connection  with  the  subject ;  and,  at  the  dose,  ask  them  how  they 
like  your  plan,  thus  drawing  them  out,  securing  tlieir  confidence,  and 
preparing  them  for  active  cooperation.  You  would  naturally  tell  them 
that  the  term  would  soon  pass  away,  and  that  you  wished  them  to 
make  all  the  improvement  of  which  they  were  capable,  in  the  time ; 
that  this  would  be  expected  by  their  parents,  by  the  committee,  and 
by  you.  You  would  assure  them  of  your  friendship,  your  encourage- 
ment, and  your  assistance ;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  yours 
would  be  a  toorking  school,  and  that  their  happiness  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  their  attainments,  would  depend  on  their  diligence, 
their  fidelity,  and^  the  temper  of  mind  in  whidi  they  should  come  to 
school  from  day  to  day ; — that  you  would  endeavor  to  be  gentle,  pa- 
tient, and  kind ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  be  always 
BO,  unless  each  one  should  strive  to  do  his  duty — ^to  do  right ; — that 
you  should  require  a  strict  attention  to  order,  and  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  school ;  confident  that,  without  this,  there  could  be  no  progress, 
and  no  comfort  in  the  new  relations  which  had  then  been  fi>rmed.* 
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You  would,  also,  inBiBt  on  regular  and  constant  attendance  at  the 
time  appointed,  showing  them  not  only  how  much  thcfy  themselves 
would  lose  by  absence  and  tardiness,  but  how  unjust  and  unkind  to 
their  classmates  and  their  teacher  it  would  be,  to  inflict  the  loss  and 
labor  upon  them,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
delinquency  in  these  respects. 

An  address,  in  some  such  style  as  this,  would  probably  secure  their 
attention,  excite  their,  zeal,  and  induce  new  resolutions  to  secure  your 
approbation. — ^Let  a  recess  follow.  Oive  the  scholars  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  thoughts  on  what  has  been  said  to  them ;  and,  if  a  favor- 
able impression  have  been  made,  this  intercourse  will  confirm  and 
deepen  it. 

The  classification  and  seatuag  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, perhaps  the  wholeof  the  day.  No  matter — "  make  haste  slowly  " 
is  a  good  maxim.  The  success  of  the  term  will  depend  mainly  on 
securing  a  right  start  With  your  best  uninterrupted  efforts  you  will 
be  unable,  in  a  school  of  strangers,  to  make  an  unexceptionable  organ* 
ization  at  first ;  but,  by  devoting  a  reasonable  portion  of  time  to  the 
effort,  you  will  have  the  less  to  undo. 

Tell  the  scholars  that,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  them,  you  intend  to  establish  a  "  merit  roll,"  and  that  you  cherish 
the  hope  that  all,  or  with  few  exceptions,  will  have  a  claim  to  the 
front  rank.  Tell  them  that  you  want  them  all  to  become  g()od  schol- 
ars, but  that  your  highest  approbation  will  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  the  best  boys  and  girls. 

By  thus  showing  them  that  they  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  whatever  their  scholarship,  you  may  be  able  to 
enlist  a  latge  number  of  allies  in  your  work,  which  will  henoe  go  on 
all  the  more  prosperously,  because  adopted  cheerfully,  or  from  choice. 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  assignment  of  lessons.  If  it  can  be 
done  without  confusion,  allow  the  voice  of  eaeh  class  to  fix  their 
length  at  first,  cautioning  them  against  attempting  too  much,  and  noti« 
fying  them  that  the  amount  assigned  will  be  required,  when  due,  thor- 
oughly and  perfectly  learned.  You  will  thus  ascertain  how  much 
they  can  master,  and  save  yourself  from  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
so  almost  sure  to  arise  from  the  new  teaeher's  first  tasks.  It  is  di£B[- 
cult  for  one  familiar  with  the  minds  of  lus  pupils,  in  all  cases  to  adopt 
judiciously  the  amount  to  be  acquired  at  a  sitting,  by  each  class;  and, 
where  the  parties  are  strangers  to  each  other,  impossible.  A  good 
rule  is,  to  require  too  little,  rather  thab  too  much.  When  the  teacher 
ascertains  by  experience  what  the  classes  req>eotively  are  able  to  do, 
he  can,  of  course,  modify  his  reqmsitions  acoordingly.  The  mind 
should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  overtasked ;  nor,  on  ti&e  other,  have 
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80  little  demanded  as  to  permit  it  to  lie  torpid,  or  prevent  a  vigoroofl 
action.  In  tbis,  as  in  most  things  else,  wisdom  points  to  the  middle 
coarse.  Give  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  powers  bright,  but  not  enough 
to  crash  or  to  burden. 

When  the  lessons  have  been  assigned,  question  the  pupils,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  thej  know  how  to  study ;  for  on  this  the  facility  and 
certainty  of  acquisition,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 

If  they  have  had  no  instruction  on  the  point, -show  them  how.  If 
the  lesson  is  one  merely  memoriter^  it  should  be  studied  piece-meal — 
say,  to  the  first  period,  and  then  review ;  to  the  second,  and  then  a 
repetition  of  the  first  and  second  ;  to  the  third,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third, — and  so  on  to  the  end ;  by  which  process  the 
learner  holds,  as  it  were  by  a  cog-wheel,  all  that  he  gains,  instead  of 
attempting  too  much  at  once,  whereby  the  new  portions  learned  drive 
the  former  out  of  the  memory. 

If  the  question  of  opening  your  school  in  the  morning,  Vith  reli- 
gious exercises,  be  left  for  you  to  determine,  you  will,  of  course,  decide 
in  favor  of  it.  The  good  effect  of  it,  if  judiciously  conducted,  will 
be  felt  through  the  day,  and  its  influence  carried  beyond  the  walls  of 
your  school-room.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  permit  the  services 
to  be  performed  in  a  dull,  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  as  if  the  whole 
were  a  mere  lifeless  formality.  If  the  heart  be  in  it,  the  manner  will 
evince  the  fact,  and  the  children  will  feel  that  it  involves  a  solemn 
reality.     If  not,  it  should  be  omitted  altogether ; 

*<  For  God  abhors  the  aacrifioe 
Where  not  the  heart  is  found  ;  *' 

and  your  school,  instead  of  receiving  benefit,  will  sustain  lasting  injury 
in  its  religious  nature,  as  well  as  in  its  estimate  of  public  religious 
services. 

Be  careful,  in  reading  the  service, — whether  it  be  in  a  book  prepared 
for  such  occasions,  or  a  prayer-book,  hymn-book,  or  the  Bible, — ^to  do 
it  with  feeling,  with  appropriate  modulation,  and  all  the  expression 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  sentiments  uttered.  Why  some  of  the 
isublimest  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  should  be  mur- 
dered, as  they  not  unfVequently  are,  by  those  who  attempt  to  read 
them  in  public,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  but  let  it  not  be  done 
in  schools,  where  the  art  of  reading  is  professedly  taught ;  in  fact, 
where  it  is  the  leading  department  of  attention.  There,  at  least,  they 
should  be  read  with  propriety  and  effect. 

If  you  are  endowed  with  enthusiasm,  you  are  now  prepared  to  com-* 
raence  your  work.  This  is  a  property  as  essential  to  complete  success 
in  teaching,  as  any  belonging  to  mind.    The  individual  deetitate  of  lt> 
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would  do  well  to  devote  his  powers  to  some  other  field  of  labor.  If, 
however,  a  degree  of  it  subsists,  and  a  strong  faith  in  its  importance, 
it  may  be  increased  by  caltore.  The  difference  between  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  person  largely  imbued  with  it,  and  one  who  possesses  little 
or  none,  is  as  the  living  compared  to  the  dead. 

On  the  return  of  Horace  Mann  from  his  educational  tour  in  Europe, 
he  published,  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  the  result  of  his  observations  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  disparity  he  pointed  out  between  the  Prussian 
Bohools  and  those  of  our  own  country,  in  respect  to  this  element  of 
power  over  the  young.  And  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  excess  of  it,  as  it  was  said  to  be  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing and  management  of  the  Prussian  schools,  yet  I  have  ever  thought 
that  an  infusion  of  the  same  spirit  into  our  American  modes  of  edu- 
cating our  children,  might  well  be  considered  as  an  improvement  of 
very  great  value. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  gives  vitality  to  whatever  he  says  or 
does  in  presence  of  the  school ;  while  a  heavy,  slow,  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament puts  to  sleep  even  the  animation  of  diildhood,  and  crushes 
its  buoyancy  as  with  a  leaden  weight. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement  is  healthful 
neither  to  the  body  nor  the  mind ;  that  both  would  soon  sink  under  it ; 
that  teacher  and  taught  would  become  its  victims.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
plead  for  this.  I  ask  only  for  the  presence  of  this  great  principle  in 
the  man,  to  be  used  as  a  just  discretion  may  dictate. 

Ebenezer  Bailey,*  a  man  who  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  good 
teachers,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  wrought 
wonders  with  a  large  school  of  young  ladies,  taught  by  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  power.  Scarcely  did 
the  Prussian  mode  of  recitation  and  of  drill,  as  related  by  Mr.  Mann, 
exceed  what  might  with  truth  be  said  of  Mr.  Bailey's  school.  The 
latter  had  not  the  violence,  the  almost  fierceness  of  manner,  witnessed 
in  the  Prussian  schools ;  bnt  for  earnestness,  for  intensity  of  thought, 
and  breathlessness  of  action, — nothing  fbminine  in  the  human  form 
could  go  beyond  them. 

*  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  very  Bnooessftil  in  the  pnblio  sertice,  befbre  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  priyate  sohool ;  first,  as  principal  of  the  reading  department 
of  the  South  school,  and  subsequently  as  that  of  the  high  school  for  girls.  This 
latter  excellent  and  very  popular  school,  having  been  abolished  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  elder  Quincy,  on  principles  of  a  very  anti-republican  character,  Mr. 
Bailey  wrote  an  able  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  mayor,  denouncing  the  measure 
in  scorching  terms.    And  when  he,  soon  after,  proposed  opening  a  school  of  a' 
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He  would  arrange  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  around  a  blaokrboard, 
and,  writing  a  problem  on  it,  would  put  them  upon  their  sgeoi  in  its 
solution.  Each,  with  slate  in  hand,  would  begin,  the  moment  she  had 
caught  the  idea,  to  solve  it,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  answer  in 
the  shortest  time.  She  that  succeeded  first  called  out  otie^  the  next, 
ttoo,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  This  fixed  their  relative  rank.  The  classes 
were  usually  well  matched ;  and,  as  the  excitement  was  continued  but 
for  a  short  period  at  a  lesson,  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhi- 
bitions of  an  intellectual  race  that  oan  well  be  imagined.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  calculations  were  made,  and  the  figures  ma^ed 
upon  the  slates  by  the  several  competitors,  memoiy  even  almost  refuses 
to  declare.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  mi^t  travel  far,  and  examine 
many  schools,  without  finding  a  parallel  in  these  respects.  And  this 
example  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  this  quality  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  there  are  now  no  achoolB  equal 
to  Mr.  Bailey's.  This  would  be  untrue ;  but  I  wish  to  keep  before 
the  mind  of  the  young  teacher  the  important  &ot,  that  the  pledge  of 
success  in  school-keeping  is  a  well-dbeoted  enthusiasm,  which  this 
school  so  well  illustrated. 

It  would  be  impossible  thus  to  influence  a  whole  school,  especially 
of  both  sexes,  of  the  diversity  of  ages  that  attend  most  of  our  publio 
seminaries.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  it  with  the  same  scholan  habit- 
ually ;  but  he  who  b  able  thus  to  bring  out  all  of  mental  capacity  that 
a  class  possesses,  has  his  pupils  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  and  may 
mould  them  as  the  potter  moulds  the  day. 

Some  school  exercises  are  better  adiq)ted  than  others  to  secure  such 
entire  absorption  of  the  attention ;  but  the  enthusiastic  teacher  will 
never  want  for  expedients  to  elicit  the  ardor  of  the  young,  and  turn 
it  to  the  best  account. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  having  entered  into  these  details ;  for 
I  am  confident  they  are  what  the  young  members  of  our  firatemity 
want.  To  the  teacher  of  experience  they  are  not  addressed :  he  is 
supposed  to  be  among  those  who  have  *'  already  attained." 

similar  charaeter,  <m  his  own  aoooont,  large  numberB  availsd  themsolTM  of  the 
advantage  of  joining  it ;  and  his  annual  catalogue,  ibr  1829,  g^ves  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  ^ty-eight  pupils  connected  with  it. 

He  WAS  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  of  fine  taste  and  just  discrimination.  His 
work  on  Algebra,  hb  Toung  Ladies*  Class  Book,  and  seTeral  poems  of  merit, 
evinoe  the  strength  and  TersatOitj  of  his  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
Ibunders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  to  which  he  devoted  mooh 
time,  thought,  and  labor. 
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WITH  AN  AOOOUNT  OF  REGENT  SCHOOL  MOTESCENTS  DT  NORWICH,   CONN. 


The  endowment  of  a  Free  Academy  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
Oonnecticat,  by  a  few  large  hearted  men,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  liberality  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  science,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  recording.  The 
building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  the  range  of 
studies  contemplated,  the  permanence  and  liberality  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  the  history  of  the  educational  movement  which  ended  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  schools  of  Norwich,  are  matters  of 
such  general  interest,  that  we  have  asked  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the  Address  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  with  the  other  proceedings, 
at  the  resent  inauguration  of  the  institution.  As  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  summary  of  the  whole  movement  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Su-^ 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  for  18t56. 

Kovements  were  commenced  about  twenty  years  since,  for  a  re-organization 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Second  School  Society  of  Norwich.  The  usual  opposi- 
tion originated  by  a  few  narrow-minded  tax-payers,  and  &nned  into  life  by  ambi- 
tions demagogues,  was  arrayed  against  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  defeated. 
Th(^ whole  community  had,  however,  1)cen  agitated  with  the  Subject,  and  much 
good  seed  had  been  sown,  which  has  since  borne  beautiful  fruit.  For  ten  years  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  made  the  best  they  could  of  a  set  of  dii^ointed  sdiools, 
tliro\vai  together  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  gradation,  governed  by  six  inde- 
pendent districts,  and  some  forty  school  ofQcers,  and  supported  entirely  without 
taiuition.  Good  men  labored  hard ;  but  almost  in  vain,  to  secure  for  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  existing  system,  good  schools. 

An  effort  was  then  made,  with  still  greater  earnestness,  to  improve  the 
schools,  without  any  attempt  at  re-organization.  They  were  regularly  visited. 
A  monthly  meeting  of  the  visitors  was  held,  at  which  the  condition  of  eacli 
school  was  minutely  rcporte<l.  Kvery  possible  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
schools.  The  success  was,  however,  but  partial.  After  a  trial  of  two  yeara 
the  gentlemen,  whose  valuable  time  had  been  given  to  the  effort,  came  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion,  that  without  a  consolidation  of  at  least  the  more  cen- 
tral school  districts,  and  the  thorough  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  taxation 
of  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  this  labor  would  be  thrown  away.  The 
-  board,  accordingly  laid  before  the  school  society  a  proposition  for  inaugurating 
such  a  change.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  1  A  few  (but  only  a  few)  of 
the  heavy  tax-payers  were  the  first  to  smell  treason.  They  passed  the  word  to 
a  set  of  men,  who  flourish  ui  their  own  esteem,  by  exhibiting  their  powers  in 
thwarting  what  others  attempt  to  do.  The  usual  cry  was  raised,  'a  school  for 
the  rich  V  The  projudioes.of  poor  men  were  appealed  to.  This  very  class,  who 
were  to  be  most  benefitted'  by  the  change,  were  excited  to  oppose  it.  Men  who 
bod  been  paying  rote  bills  for  years,  clamored  against  the  proposition  to  snp- 
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port  schools  by  taxing  property.  Parents,  who  had  bitterly  complained  tliat 
their  children  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  the  wealthy,  refused  to 
accept  a  plan  which  was  to  bring  the  highest  order  of  schools  within  their 
reach,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  The  intelligent  portion  of  the  community 
were,  however,  thoroughly  aroused.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held.*  Crowds 
attended  and  list<)ned  to  the  discussions.  Light  was  rapidly  diflflised.  The  op- 
position became  desperate.  All  manner  of  offensive  personalities  were  made 
use  of  to  intimidate  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  champions  of  the  good  cause. 
Still,  it  was  apparent,  by  incidental  votes,  tliat  a  large  and  an  increasing  majori- 
ty were  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  This  majority,  however,  forbore  to 
press  the  question  to  a  decisive  vote.  Tliey  publicly  avowed  their  intention  to 
IKXStpone  final  action,  until  the  whole  community  should  have  fully  examined 
the  question,  and  arrived  at  an  intelligent  decision  upon  it.  Thifl  concession 
was  taken  advantage  of  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  where  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood no  decisive  action  was  to  take  place,  the  opposition  collected  a  large 
force,  very  many  of  whom  were  not  legal  voters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  voted  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
Uie  whole  subject  No  sooner  had  tliis  been  accomplished,  than  a  general  re- 
grot  was  expressed  at  the  result,  even  among  those  who  had  boisterously  aided 
in  the  movement.  Many  declared,  that  had  they  expected  to  succeed,  they 
would  not  have  opposed  the  measure.  Their  leaders,  instead  of  receiving  the 
coveted  meed  of  applause  from  their  followers,  for  the  victory,  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches.  In  these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  reform  judged  it  wise 
to  cease  all  further  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  upon  those  w^ho  had  chosen  to  assume  it  The  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  accordingly  lefl  in  their  hands.  They  appointed  such 
officers  as  they  chose,  and  no  attempt  was  made  in  any  form,  for  two  years,  to 
interfere  with  their  wishes.  During  this  time,  the  schools  sunk  to  a  lower  level 
than  ever.  Even  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  could  not  fail  to  see  and 
feel  the  evil.  The  attendance  constantly  diminished,  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  children,  betAveen  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
attended  school  at  alL  The  feeling  of  the  community  on  the  subject  was  be- 
coming intense^  The  attention  of  the  people  havmg  been  so  thoroughly  arous- 
ed by  previous  discussion,  every  defect  was  seen  as  in  a  focal  light  Those  who 
liad  been  distinguished  as  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  proposed  re- 
forms, found  themselves  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  They  were  daily 
reproaclied  as  the  authors  of  all  the  mischief.  Tlie  first  fruit  of  this  ripened 
public  sentiment,  was  a  movement  for  the  endoT^inent  of  a  free  high  school 
Every  attempt  to  improve  the  lower  schools,  had  been  met  by  the  cry,  "  ¥ou 
want  a  high  school  I  You  want  a  school  for  the  rich,  and  mean  to  tax  the  poor  to 
pay  for  it !"  Some  thirty-five  individuals  accordingly  determined  that  they  would 
unite  and  establish  a  high  school  and  endow  it,  which  should  be  open,  free  of 
all  charge,  to  all  classes.  This  effort  was  successful,  some  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  having  been  subscribed  for  that  puriwse.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  as  soon  as  this  subscription  was  complete,  a  new  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
the  sciiool  society  to  acknowledge  this  magnificent  donation,  by  re-organizing 
their  lower  schools  on  the  plan  previously  rejected.  Before  this  plan  could  be 
carried  out,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  leaders  in  the  former  opposition  were 
moving  in  tlie  same  direction,  and  were  about  to  propose  the  same  thing  I  Most 
gladly  the  friends  of  reform  left  the  business  in  their  hands.  The  result  was, 
that  a  consolidation  of  the  two  central  districts  of  the  city  was  effected,  a  vote 
was  passed,  unanimously^  to  purchase  one  of  the  most  valuable  lots  in  the  city, 
and  to  erect  the  noble  stnicture,  a  representation  of  which  is  here  given.  ♦ 
Soon  afler,  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  were  accepted,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  appointed,  the  ablest  teachers  were  engaged  at  liberal  salaries,  a 
perfect  gradation  of  schools  established,  and  every  provision  made  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  very  best  system  of  public  education.  When  the  Free  Acade- 
my shall  go  into  operation,  Norwich  will  imdoubtedly  be  furnished  with  public 
schools,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  land,  not  excepting 
Boston  and  its  neighboring  municipalities.  This  history  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  opposition,  by  determination,  pa- 

*8e«  rUnsor  Central  Dlsfhcr  Scho<il-house :  p.  698. 
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tience  and  perseverance.  It  especially  shows  that  d&tbfiJt  is  often  essential  to 
victoiy.  The  feeling  excited,  and  t)ie  interest  awakened  by  these  repeated  de- 
featS)  have  secured  Uiese  glorious  enda  It  should  be  added,  that  the  citizens 
of  Norwich  are  justly  proud  of  their  schools,  and  that  the  expenditure  they  oc- 
casion is  most  cheerfully  borne,  without  the  slightest  show  of  opposition. 

As  AD  important  part  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  we  publish 
a  Circular,  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Norwich^ 
which  seconded  by  the  unwearied  personal  efforts  of  the  author,  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  originated  and  gave  direction  to  tlie  efforts  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy. 
After  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  education  in 
Norwich,  the  author  remarks : 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading /ck^  in  the  case.  The  inquiry  now  uwe^^In 
what  way  may  (hese  evila  be  most  readily  removed?     ' 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  some  considerations  whkh  go  to 
show  that  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  on  an  independent  basis  and 
on  a  liberal  scale,  will  more  directly  and  surely  effect  the  object  in  view  than 
uny  other  measure  we  can  adopt 

Such  a  school  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  mstruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study,  for  which  we  have  almost  no  provision  now. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  system  and  gradation  into  the  lower  schools.  There 
must  be  a  standard  to  grade  by — a  unit  to  measnre  with.  The  quaMcationa 
required  for  entering  the  High  School  will  furnish  such  a  standard.  Those  who 
control  the  High  School  can  raise  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  the  improvement 
in  the  lower  schools  will  allow.  Thus  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  all  the 
schools  in  the  city  will  be  elevated.    ♦    ♦ 

This  inciting  influence  will  be  felt  also  by  parents,  oonunitteee,  and  districts. 
No  district  will  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  High  School 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  schools.  The  reputation  of  grammar 
school  teachers  will  depend  on  the  number  of  scholars  they  get  into  the  High 
School.  This  will  raise  the  standard  in  the  grammar  school.  The  reputation 
of  the  Primary  school  teachers  will  depend  on  their  success  in  qualifying  their 
scholars  for  the  improved  grammar  school  The  committees  in  charge  of  each 
school  will  sympathize  with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  parents  will  soon  be- 
come interested.  No  district  will  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  honorable  com- 
petition. A  new  life  will  thus  be  infused  into  all  our  schools.  A  new  stand- 
ard will  gradually  be  adopted  in  all  our  districts.  Interest  and  activity  will 
take  the  phice  of  apathy  and  indifferenca 

This  seems  to  my  own  mind  the  readiest  and  surest  way  of  reforming  our 
whole  school  system.  By  means  of  a  High  School  we  can  lead  where  we  could 
never  force.  We  can  gently  allure  those  upon  whom  our  arguments  and  re- 
monstrances will  have  no  effect. 

A  board  of  enlightened  men  in  charge  of  a  High  School  oould  in  fisMst,  without 
aeeming  to  do  so,  control  the  schools  of  the  whole  city.  Gradually,  but  surely 
we  should  see  them  elevated  in  their  character,  enlarged  in  their  accommoda- 
tions, deepenmg  in  interest,  and  extending  on  every  side  theh:  benign  and  ele- 
vating influences. 

The  next  inquiry  tliat  claims  our  consideration  is^-JSbto  bM&  a  f^  High 
Sckool  he  esiabUsked  and  susiainedf 
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There  are  but  two  wayis: — 

1.  It  may  be  established  and  controlled  bj  the  School  Society.* 

2.  It  may  be  endowed  by  private  munificence  and  managed  by  a  board  of 
Trustees  selected  by  the  founders. 

The  first  is  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  in  a  good  measure  successfiil  under 
the  lifaBsachuaetts  and  Rhode  Island  laws,  which  authorize  town  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  establish  and  control  the  schools,  without  recourse  to  a  popular 
vote,  f    But  under  the  Connecticut  law  there  are  many  difficulties. 

1.  There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  vote  for  the  estabUshnnent  of 
such  institutions.  There  are  in  every  community  many,  whose  passions  and 
prejudices  can  be  easily  aroused  on  such  a  subject:  They  are  suspicious  of  those 
whom  they  term  the  aristocracy.  They  fear  that  some  cunning  plan  is  on  foot 
to  trample  upon  the  people.  They  think  that  in  some  way  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  hard  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Ko  one  can  have  for- 
gotten the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed  in  this  city  in  discussing  this 
subject  It  would  be  difficult  to  tempt  our  citizens  to  engage  in  such  a  contest 
agam.  And  even  if  they  should,  success  would  be  very  doubtful  What  a 
noble  vindication  would  the  course  now  proposed  fismish,  of  the  disinterested- 
neas  and  magnanimity  of  their  motives  ui  previous  efforts  I 

2.  To  give  to  the  mass  of  our  voters  any  proper  conception  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  such  a  school  as  we  need,  and  to  secure  suitable  i^oprqpritmcms  for  it, 
may  safely  be  set  down  as  an  impossibility.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  give 
to  young  ladies  the  best  possible  education  in  every  dqoartment, — an  education 
that  shall  fit  them  for  any  station  in  life.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  train 
our  young  men  in  classical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  study,  so  that  they  be 
fitted  for  college  or  any  department  of  business  life.  We  ought  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  sending  our  children  out  of  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  education. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  make  the  men,  that  assemble  in  our  Town  Hall, 
comprehend  or  appreciate  a  plan  like  this? 

3.  The  manoffemeni  of  the  school  must  be,  on  this  plan,  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Society. 

What  an  opportunity  would  this  lUmish  for  the  deeogning  to  ply  their  arts! 

What  an  opportunity  for  every  passionate  man  whose  feelings  may  have  been 
ilisturbed  by  the  administration  of  wholesome  law,  to  work  &tal  injury  to  such 
a  school  I  How  many  fiiends  of  rejected  applicants  for  admission  would  yearly 
be  added  to  the  discontented  mass! 

Beside  how  little  do  large  numbers  of  the  voters  in  this  city,  or  any  other, 
know  about  the  proper  management  of  a  High  School.  They  have  never  at- 
tended one;  they  have  never  seen  one  in  practical  operation.  Most  of  these 
men  know  more  about  a  Bank,  or  an  Insurance  Company,  or  a  Hanu&cturing 
Company,  than  about  a  High  School.  But  how  much  would  the  stock  of  sudi 
a  company  be  worth  if  its  concerns  were  left  under  the  control  of  such  an  as- 
sembly as  is  collected  in  one  of  our  School  meetings? 

The  great  danger  would  be  that  an  institution,  of  the  hi^^  order  which  we 
contemplate,  would  be  so  stinted  in  its  conmiencement^  or  so  mismanaged  after- 
ward as  to  prove  a  fiiilure. 

•  The  School  Societies  were  abolished  bj  the  Lef  islttare  in  1866,  and  the  old  TbWD  Otgu^ 
isstion  sahstltnted  In  their  place, 
t  This  is  not  nniTersaUjr  the  case. 
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The  other  method  of  establishing  the  school  is  by  private  endovmeci;.  The 
plan  would  be  to  reuse  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  land,  to  erect  the  building, 
and  to  establish  a  fhnd  sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  purchase  fuel, 
Jbc ;  and  also  to  raise  a  fbnd,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  services  of  as  able  and  acoomplvahed  a  corps  of  teachers  as  the  countr}- 
•  affords.  • 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  It  would  secure  for  the  city  through  all  time,  a  school  of  the  highest  char- 
acter.  No  private  school  or  "boarding  school,"  however  expensive,  could  pos- 
sibly g^ve  to  our  sons  or  daughters,  advantages  equal  to  those  offered  by  an  in- 
stitution thus  established  and  controlled.  This  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
it  shall  be  liberally  endowed.  Tens  of  thousands  have  often  been  almost 
thrown  away  in  the  half-endowment  of  institutions  which  have  never,  on  that 
account,  secured  any  important  results. 

2.  It  would  secure  also  a  complete  system  of  Grammar,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  schools  of  a  high  order.  This  I  trust  has  already  been  shovm,  and  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  would  place  not  only  the  High  School,  but  all  our  schools  under  the  act- 
ual control  of  a  board  of  enlightened  men,  who  in  their  responsible  position 
would  make  the  science  of  education  a  study,  and  thus  direct  the  whole  system 
on  the  beet  principles. 

4.  It  would  secure  for  ouf  children,  at  their  home,  an  education  of  the  high- 
est order.  If  only  a  snSdl  portion  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  by  our 
citizens  for  twenty  years  past,  or  which  must  be  spent  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
for  inferior  advantages  in  distant  schools,  were  devoted  to  the  endowment  of 
this  school,  an  ample  sum  would  at  once  be  secured.  The  plan  we  are  now 
pursuing  is  the  most  uneconomical,  as  well  as  the  most  unwatiafiurtory,  possible. 

5.  It  will  secure  our  children,  more  effectually  than  any  other  plan,  from 
contact  with  children  of  vulgar  manners  and  vicious  habits.  This  will  seem  to 
many,  a  singular  assertion  in  respect  to  a  public  free  school.  Tet  this  iM  the 
teaching  of  experience.  Daniel  Webster  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  very 
emphatically  his  preference  of  well  regulated  public  schools  in  this  respect  to 
any  private  schools.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Worcester,  after  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  remarkably  gentlemanly  and  lady-hke  manners  of  the 
scholars,  during  the  time  of  recess,  remarked :  "  we  find  that  the  thorough  edu- 
cation required  of  those  who  enter  this  school  is  the  best  guarantee  of  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  delicacy  of  feeling."  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  Virgil 
from  two  boys,  one  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  in  his  employment  It  was  im- 
possible to  discover  any  difference  in  dress  or  demeanor,  only  that  the  Irish  boy 
seemed  rather  the  better  schoter  of  the  two.  Vice  and  vulgarity  are  confined 
to  no  class  in  society.  But  education  is  alwajE  refining  and  purifying  in  it| 
tendency.  In  a  private  school  the  vicious  and  the  vulgar  often  can  not  be  dealt 
with  as  they  deserve.  But  an  institution  like  this  would  be  so  independent  and 
flo  strong,  that  it  could  expel  at  once  any  mjurious  character,  before  he  could 
in&ct  his  fellows. 

6.  This  plan  if  carried  out,  will  doubtless  contribute  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

I  have  letters  from  prominent  gentlemen  both  in  Hartford  and  Providence, 
stating  it  to  bo  the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  men,  that  the  recent  impulse 
given  to  business  in  those  places  and  the  great  rise  in  robl  estate  *'  is  to  be 
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dated  from,"  Bays  one,  is  ^'mainlj  to  be  ascribed  to,"  aajs  another,  "tbeestab- 
liahment  of  an  improyed  system  of  schools."  And  this  is  the  uniform  testimo- 
ny which  comes  from  these  cities.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  nomber  have 
leH  our  city,  and  many  have  been  deterred  from  coming  here,  on  account  of  our 
defectiye  system  of  schools.  AVhat  raiterprise  could  be  more  beneficent  and  at 
the  same  time  more  remunerative  than  the  one  now  pfbposed?  '^  There  is  that 
Bcattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
iendeth  to  poverty,^* 

1.  We  have  the  testim<my  of  experience  in  &Tor  of  this  plan  of  private  en- 
dowment. 

The  Putnam  Free  School  of  Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  was  endowed  by  Oliver 
Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Newbury.  The  buildmg  and  hmd  cost  $26,000.  The  hmd 
for  the  support  of  teachers  is  $50,000.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  raise 
the  standard,  especially  of  Ck>mmon  School  Education.  I  am  informed  that  tlie 
cCTect  has  been  truly  wonderfoL 

The  plan  then,  which  is  now  proposed,  is  the  establishment,  by  private  en- 
dowment, of  a  Classical  and  English  Free  Academy  of  the  highest  order.  [Here 
follows  the  plan  since  realized.] 

The  plan  now  presented  is  designed  to  secure  all  the  educational  focilitiee 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  entire  community /or  oil  time.  It  is 
designed  to  reach  and  benefit  every  class  in  society.  It  is  designed  to  elevate 
and  perfect  schools  of  every  grade.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish  by  associated 
efibrt,  what  individoals  can  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children,  only  by 
great  pains-taking  and  expenditure.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  true 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  cultivated  talent  of  its  citizens.  It  will  seek  out  gen- 
ius, whenever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  will  educate  it  for  the  common  weal.  If 
there  be  any  here,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  who  are  fitted  to  become  the  fii- 
ture  Fultons,  and  Whitneys,  and  Websters,  and  Washingtons  of  our  land — ^it 
will  awaken  and  develop  their  dormant  power.  Franklin  owed  all  he  was,  and 
his  country  owed  all  he  did  for  her,  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  There 
may  be  Franklms  here,  and  even  those  greater  than  he.  Is  not  a  plan  thus 
comprehensive,  more  truly  economical,  than  one  half  as  costly,  but  fitted  to  se- 
cure only  a  tithe  of  its  benefits?  In  asking  you  to  lend  an  aid  to  this  enter- 
prise, oonmiensurate  with  the  interests  involved,  the  inducement  can  be  deci- 
dedly  held  out  that  yon  will  do  a  permanent  work,  a  thorough  work,  a  patri- 
otic work,  an  economical  work,  a  work  which  will  be  pecuniarily  remunerative 
in  its  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  a  woric  for  your  children  and 
for  your  children's  children,  a  work  for  all  the  generations  that  are  to  succeed 
each  other  upon  this  soil,  a  work  for  which  each  of  these  generations  shall  sue. 
cecsively  bless  you,  a  work  upon  whidi  God  shall  smile,  and  which  will  be  a 
source  of  the  purest  satisfaction  to  your  own  mind  through  all  your  remaining 
^ears  on  earth. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  the  great  length  of  this  conmiunication,  which  I  have 
found  myself  quite  unable  to  compress  within  narrower  limits,  and  begging  that 
these  suggestions  may  receive  your  early  and  carefiil  consideration,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  John  P.  Gcllivkr. 

It  is  not  often  the  privilege  of  the  projector  of  such  an  enterprise 
to  be  called  on  to  inaugurate  the  institution  as  Mr.  Gulliver  was — 
and  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  as  Mr.  Gulliver  did?  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1866. 
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EXERCISES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  FREE  ACADEMY, 
On  Tuesday,  October  2l8t9  1866. 


Pbatbb  bj  Bey.  Alvah  Bond,  D.  D. 

SsLBCTiOKS  from  the  Scriptares  by  Bev.  William  F.  Moi^gan. 

Stakzab  written  by  Mn.  L.  H.  Slgonmej  for  the  occasion. 

There's  many  kinds  of  stock,  they  say. 

That  tempt  the  speculators ; 
Bat  what  is  safest  held,  and  best. 

Might  tax  the  shrewdest  natures. 
Sage  Franklin  said,  in  earlier  days, — 

And  now  the  wisest  bless  him, — 
"  Who  pours  his  purse  into  his  brains. 

No  man  can  dispossess  him." 

And  so,  the  people  of  my  love 

His  theory  have  tested. 
And  for  their  children  and  themselves 

A  fflorions  sum  invested,— 
And  by  this  dome,  for  knowledge  rear'd, 

Which  no  dark  mortgage  fetters, 
Have  nobly  made  a  race  unborn 

Their  everlasting  debtors. 

And  as  in  old,  historic  times. 

Though  exiled  or  unnoted. 
The  Boman  citizen  with  pride 

His  honored  birth-place  quoted : 
So  I,  with  quickened  heart  this  day. 

Warm  orisons  addressing. 
Ask,  for  these  native  rocks  and  dales. 

Our  Father's  richest  blessing. 

Act  of  Ikoorporatiok. 
Upon  the  petition  of  Bussell  Hubbard  and  others  of  Norwich,  county  of  New 
London,  praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  free  Academy,  in  said 
town  of  Norwich,  as  per  petition  on  file,  dated  Kay  5th,  1854  : 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  That  Bussell  Hubbard,  William  P.  Greene,  Wil- 
liam  A.  Buckingham,  William  Williams,  Henry  B.  Norton,  John  Breed, 
Caleb  B.  Bogers,  William  W.  Coit,  James  L.  Greene,  Daniel  Tyler,  Samuel 
C.  Morgan,  Israel  M.  Buckingham,  Lafayette  8.  Foster,  David  Smith,  John 
F.  Slater,  Charles  Osgood,  Erastus  Williams,  Lorenzo  Blackstone,  John  A* 
Bockwell,  Leonard  Ballon,  Charles  J.  Stedman,  John  P.  Gulliver,  Chaties  N. 
Famham,  Edward  O.  Abbott,  Charles  Tracy,  Albert  H.  Almy,  Lucius  W. 
Carroll,  Jedediah  Spaulding,  Stephen  W.  Meech,  Jeremiah  S.  Webb,  Henry 
Thomas,  Christopher  C.  Brand,  Charles  Johnson,  Ebeneier  Lamed,  Jr.* 
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Elisha  Edwards,  Andrew  J.  Carrier,  and  their  saccesfiors,  be,  and  they  herebj 
are  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Norwich 
Free  Academy,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  snccession,  and  be 
capable  in  law  to  purchase,  receive,  hold  and  convey  all  kinds  of  property 
requisite  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  a  school ;  to  sue  and  be  sued ; 
defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  oouita  and  places  whatsoever;  may  have  a 
common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  discretion;  appoint 
proper  officers  and  agents  ;  elect  residents  of  said  town  of  Norwich,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  their  number  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
said  town,  so  that  hereafter  the  number  of  said  corporators  shall  be  maintained 
at  twenty-five,  when  from  any  of  these  causes  it  shall  be  reduced  below  that 
number ;  and  make  such  regulations,  rules  and  by-laws,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Provided  always,  that  this  resolve  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  inviting  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver  to  prepaie  and  deliver  an 
Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  which  the  history  of  schools 
and  education  in  the  Town  of  Norwich  should  be  given,  and  the  designs  of 
the  founders  of  this  Institution  should  be  set  forth  for  the  information  of  tiie 
public,  and  the  guidance  of  those  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  its  future  man- 
agement. 

Addkesb  bt  Ret.  Johk  F.  Gulliver. 

Hymn. 
Let  children  hear  the  mighty  deeds. 

Which  God  performed  of  old. 
Which  in  our  younger  years  we  saw. 

And  which  our  fathers  told. 

He  bids  us  make  his  glories  known ; 

His  works  of  power  and  grace ; 
And  we'll  convej  his  wonders  down 

Thro*  every  nsing  race. 

Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sons. 

Ana  they  again  to  theirs, 
That  generations  yet  unborn 

May  teach  them  to  their  heirs. 

Thus  shall  they  learn  in  God  alone 

Their  hope  securely  stands. 
That  they  may  ne'er  forget  his  works, 

But  practice  his  commands. 

Rbmabks  by  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College;  Dr.  Wayland,  late 
President  of  Brown  University ;  President  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College ; 
President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University ;  Professor  Hooker  and  Professor 
Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

DOXOLOOT. 

[The  Remarks  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  for  Haich,  1867.] 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  JOHN  P.  6DLLIVEE,  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
THE  NORWICH  FREE  ACADEMY. 


We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  a  costly  and  noble  structure  to 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  an  occasion  which  might  very  par^ 
donably  be  employed  in  congratulation  and  rejoicing.  Whether 
we  look  upon  this  beautiful  territory,  consecrated  to  the  uses  of 
learning,  or  upon  this  ample  building,  of  whose  halls  fair  science 
is  henceforth  to  be  sole  mistress,  or  upon  this  great  endowment^- 
a  legacy  from  the  present  to  all  succeeding  generations, — or  upon 
those  other  generous  gifts,  which  are  to  station  in  our  cabinets  an 
elegant  philosophical  apparatus,  and  to  cover  these  walls  with  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  we  see,  on  every 
hand,  the  gathering  materials  for  a  magnificent  enterprise,  whose 
successful  beginnings  and  prospective  results,  no  enlarged  mind 
can  contemplate  without  a  thrill  of  exultation  and  delight  Such 
comprehensive  plans,  with  so  generous  an  execution  of  them,  make 
us  think  better  of  human  nature.  They  inspire  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  world.  They  deepen  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  God  on  high  who  is  steadily  advancing  the  race  to 
dignity,  purity  and  peace. 

Yet  we  feel  no  disposition  to  hold  a  jubilee  over  what  has 
been  accomplished.  We  celebrate  to-day  not  an  achievement 
but  a  beginning.  The  collecting  of  these  material  resources  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  we  have  to  do.  We  have  now 
to  conmience  our  spirtttial  building.  We  have  to  provide  an 
endowment  of  learning,  and  of  skill  and  of  genius.  We  have 
to  mark  out  a  territory  of  science  around  which  we  shall  lay 
our  curriculum  of  study.  We  have  to  devise  an  apparatus  which 
shall  move  responsive  to  the  laws  of  thought.  We  have  not 
merely  to  place  libraries  upon  our  shelves,  but  to  store  minds  with 
ideas,  logically  placed  and  delicately  wrought,  to  be  an  ornament 
and  a  treasure  forever. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  here  is  a  great  labor. 
To  conceive  correctly,  and  to  image  forth  to  the  thoughts,  the 
ideal  of  such  an  enterprise;  is  a  work  demanding  a  gifted  intellect, 
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a  large  learning  and  ample  experience  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
To  realize  the  ideal  will  be  the  labor  of  many  long  years.  It  will 
require  patience,  talent,  scholarship,  great  steadiness  of  manage- 
ment, and  great  determination  of  purpose.  It  can  only  be  reached 
by  gradual  approximations.  It  will  demand  the  united  action  of 
patrons,  and  trustee3,,.and  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  parents. 

Our  eye  then  to  day  is  upon  the  future  rather  than  upon  the 
past.  The  emotion  of  anxiety  overcomes  that  of  exultation.  And 
we  have  gathered  these  wise  and  learned  men  about  us,  we  have 
summoned  tliis  intelligent  assemblage  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to 
consult  upon  this  great  problem  and  to  obtain  their  aid  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  our  institution,  in  determining  its  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  schools,  and  in  laying  down  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  its  administration. 

As  you  have  learned  from  the  resolutions  read  in  your  hearing, 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution.  So 
far  as  any  fixed  views  are  now  advanced  in  regard  to  the  aim  and 
plan  of  the  school,*  they  should  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  established  it,  having  been  approved  by 
their  formal  vote.*  They  desire  in  this  manner  to  place  in  the 
archives  of  the  Academy  a  full  exposition  of  their  plans,  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  those  who  shall  succeed  to  its  man- 
agement. ' 

Following  the  order  laid  down  in  the  resolution  which  is  to  be 
my  guide,  I  will  attempt  to  unfold  the  designs  of  the  founders  of 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  by  a  historical  review  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  afterward  by  a  more 
direct  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  settlers  of  Norwich,  like  all  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England,  regarded  schools  for  their  children,  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  the  social  state.  As  soon  as  a  few  scattered  cabins 
had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Yantic  and  even  before  the 
war-whoop  of  the  contending  Mohegans  and  Narragansetts  had 
ceased  to  echo  along  its  banks,  we  find  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
in  the  infant  settlement  Mr.  John  Birchard  has  the  honor  of 
heading  the  worthy  train  of  Norwich  teachers,  receiving  in  return 
for  nine  months'  service  in  the  year,  £26,  provision  pay.  This 
substantial  remuneration,  which  doubtless  brought  more  potatoes 
to  his  cellar  and  com  to  his  crib,  than  ten  times  that  amount 
would  do  at  present,  was  supplied  by  a  contribution  of  9<.  from 

*  For  the  historical  matter  the  author  alone  is  responsible. 
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each  scholar,  the  town  making  up  the  deficit.  The  next  mention 
of  school  matters  upon  the  town  records  bears  date  1678,  when  it 
was  voted  that  "  Mr.  Danl  Mason  6]iould  be  improved  as  a  school- 
master for  nine  months  " — the  meaning  probably  being,  not  that 
the  town  should  improve  Mr.  Mason,  but  that  Mr.  Mason  should 
improve  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1680,  the  first 
formal  town  meeting  was  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  establish, 
ing  a  town  school,  at  which  the  whole  matter  was  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  the  selectmen,  with  the  following  strict  injunctions.  They 
should  see  "  1.  That  parents  send  their  children.  2.  That  they  pay 
their  just  proportion.  3.  That  they  take  care  that  the  parents  be 
not  oppressed,  espeshally  such  as  are  disabled.  4.  That  any  addi- 
tional expenses  is  a  charge  to  the  town  and  to  be  gathered  as  any 
other  rates.  5.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  to  a  prudent  carrying 
through  this  occation,  is  committed  to  the  discreshon  of  y*  sd 
select  men."* 

In  1787  an  endowed  free  Grammar  School  went  into  operation, 
which  was  established  by  a  legacy  of  £500  from  Dr.  Dapiel  La- 
throp.  Dr.  L.  is  distinguished  as  having  been,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Joshua  Lathrop,  for  a  long  time  the  only  Druggist  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  which  business  he  rapidly  amassed  a 
fortune,  gaining  meanwhile  the  highest  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens for  his  far-reaching  views  and  large  generosity.  Could  that 
fund  of  £500  have  been  preserved  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  donor,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  other  donations  as  liberal 
for  the  times  as  his,  what  magnificent  results  might  have  been 
rolled  up  during  the  seventy  years  which  have  succeeded !  Owing 
to  restrictions  in  the  will,  providing  that  the  school  should  be  kept 
eleven  months  in  the  year  and  eight  hours  each  day,  the  town  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  legacy  and  to  forego  the  benefits  of 
the  large  and  fiourishing  school,  which,  for  many  years,  was  sup- 
ported by  it  Yet  the  design  and  the  deed  are  none  the  less 
praiseworthy.  The  name  of  one  who  at  that  early  period  so 
fully  comprehended  the  importance  of  free  schools  of  a  superior 
order,  and  who  so  liberally  provided  for  them,  should  be  mentioned 
with  high  honor  upon  our  educational  annals.  Mr.  William  Bald- 
win was  a  distinguished  teacher  in  this  school.  Among  his  pupils 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  the  Hon.'Jabez  Hun^ 
ington  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  of  Norwich,  Gardner  and 

*  History  of  Norwich,  by  Miss  Caulkins. 
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Samuel  Howland,  of  New  York,  the  projectors  and  principal 
proprietors  of  the  Panama  R.  R.,  together  with  several  of  the 
elder  among  the  patrons  of  this  Institution.  The  pupils  educated 
in  the  endowed  school  of  1787  have  been  among  the  leading  pro- 
jectors of  the  endowed  school  of  1856!  From  this  center  let 
similar  influences  go  forth,  and  let  the  circle  widen  forever  I 

In  1690  the  records  inform  us — "The  Town  orders  a  Public 
School :  A(L  a  scholar  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or  master  and 
the  balance  to  be  raised  hj  the  Townsmen  by  supply  rates."  In 
1700  and  in  1701,  school-houses  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  Taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  are,  it  will  be  observed,  no 
new  thing  in  Norwich. 

About  these  days  flourished  a  noted  teacher, — Miss  Sally 
Smith, — of  whom  many  striking  reminiscences  are  preserved 
among  the  grey-headed  boys  and  girls  among  us.  Miss  SaUy 
taught  no  less  than  three  generations  of  trembling  pupils,  confining 
her  instructions  chiefly  to  the  mysteries  of  English  spelling.  She 
was  greatly  distinguished  for  her  success  in  this  department  and 
still  more  for  her  uncommon  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
The  legends  still  current  among  us  of  this  lady's  severity  with 
the  rod  are  quite  astounding.  They  correspond,  unfortunately, 
with  the  usual  reminisences  of  the  school-teachers  of  those  days. 
After  all  her  usefulness,  she  died  at  last  unhonored,  but  not  for- 
gotten, within  the  walls  of  the  poor-house, — ^a  warning  to  all  who 
attempt  to  control  the  warm  impulses  of  childhood  by  no  other 
power  than  the  iron  rule  of  mere  brute  force.  The  times,  however* 
should  have  borne  the  reproach  rather  than  the  teacher.  From  the 
year  1795  and  onward,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  the  father 
of  the  Geographer,  kept  a  boys  and  girls  school  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Gen.  Williams.  To  quote  again  from  the  history  of 
Miss  Caulkins,  ^The  exhibitions  of  this  school  were  deemed 
splendid,  and  great  was  tlie  applause  when  Miss  Mary  Hunting- 
ton came  upon  the  stage,  dressed  in  green  silk  brocade,  a  crown 
glittering  with  jewels  encircling  her  brows,  and  reading  Plato,  to 
personate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  while  young  Putnam,  the  son  of  the 
old  General,^  advanced  with  nodding  plumes  to  express  his  tender 
anxieties  for  her  in  the  person  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley." 

That  the  schools  of  Norwich  during  the  last  century  repaid  well 
the  care  and  money  devoted  to  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  fufnishcd  to  the  country  five  Presidents  of  Colleges,  among 
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whom  we  find  the  distinguished  names  of  Fitch,  the  Founder  and 
President  of  Williams ;  Backus,  President  of  Hamilton ;  Kirk- 
land,  President  of  Harvard ;  and  Wheelock,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  names  of  numerous  prominent  civilians  and  military 
men  might  he  added  to  this  list  The  name  of  President  Nott, 
of  Union,  should  perhaps  also  be  mentioned,  since  he  received  his 
early  education  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  town,  under  the 
direction  <^  his  brother,  who  often  boasted  that  he  had  taught  the 
distinguished  orator  all  the  elocution  he  ever  learned,  in  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  home-lots  of  the  Franklin  Glebe. 

In  1807  a  Boys'  School  was  established  in  the  building  now 
standing  upon  the  Little  Plain,  by  Gapt.  Charles  Rockwell,  Dr. 
Dwight  Ripley,  Major  Joshua  Perkins,  and  others.  This  was 
called  <<The  Chelsea  Grammar  School;"  was  designed  chiefly 
for  classical  study.  Its  first  teacher  was  Dr.  Jonathan  Elnight,  of 
New  Haven.  Hon.  Jonathan  Barnes,  of  Aliddletown,  Mr.  Ros- 
well  C.  Smith,  the  writer  of  school-books,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of 
Hartford,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Wyllys  Warner,  of  New  Haven,  were  among  the  teachers  in  this 
schooL  This  school  was,  in  later  years,  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  the  son  of  its  early  patron,  and  the 
building  now  standing  upon  the  spo£  was  erected  by  subscription. 
Many  of  the  present  citizens  of  Norwich  received  their  early  edu- 
cation in  the  ^  Chelsea  Grammar  Schoel." 

In  1812  Miss  Lydia  Maria  Huntley,  (now  Mrs.  Sigoumey,)  of 
whom  her  native  town  is  justly  proud,  as  a  scholar  trained  in  Nor- 
wich Schools,  and  Miss  Nancy  Maria  Hyde,  established  a  Female 
Seminary  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Gavitt,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Little  Plain,  which  fiourished  for  some 
years.  A  school  known  as  "  The  Proprietors'  School,"  was  also 
an  institution  of  importance.  The  building  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  a  stable. 

In  the  year  1815  a  change  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
public  schools.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  parishes  of  Lisbon, 
Franklin  and  Bozrah,  the  whole  control  of  the  schools  had  passed, 
by  law,  from  the  town,  to  the  ecclesiastical  societies  therein  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  above  date  these  societies  were  again  sub-divided 
into  nearly  forty  school  districts.  The  evil  influence  of  these 
numerous  independent  jurisdictions  was  felt  during  all  this  period 
and  is  felt  more  and  more  as  the  country  becomes  more  densely 
populated.     Private  schools  were  at  the  same  time  numerous^  as 
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they  must  be  when  public  schools  decline.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  school  for  young  ladies,  kept  in  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  City  Post  Office,  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Jedi- 
diah  Morse,  the  author  of  the  "  American  Universal  Greography,** 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  the  culture 
and  intelligence  which  have  characterized  the  mothers  of  the 
present  generation  of  scholars  among  us. 

In  the  year  1827  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Greene, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Oilman,  and  others,  to  establish  an  Academy  in  Nor- 
wich on  the  joint  stock  principle,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000.  The 
shares  were  readily  taken,  but  there  being  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  location,  the  enterprise  was  at  last  abandoned.  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  selected  the  lot  near  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  building  stands  which  was  recently  occupied  as  a  boys'  school, 
for  a  Female  Seminary.  After  drawing  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
building,  he  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  secured  the 
erection  of  the  "  Norwich  Female  Academy."  Many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  last  named  project,  united  in  this. 

In  1838,  the  Legislature  commenced  a  new, era  in  the  history 
of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  by  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
better  supervision  of  these  schools,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information,  to  discover,  devise,  and  recom- 
mend plans  of  improvement  in  the  organization,  administration 
and  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  through  the  labors  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education.  In  pursuance  of 
these  objects  a  series  of  conventions  were  held  in  each  county  in 
the  autumn  of  1838,  composed  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  school  improvement.  The  convention  for  New  London 
county  was  held  in  Norwich,  on  the  6th  of  November,  before  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  advocated  as  the  conditions  of  any  thorough 
and  permanent  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State — 
1.  An  immediate  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools,  by  which 
each  city  and  village  should  constitute  one  district  with  power  to 
lay  taxes  and  establish  a  gradation  of  schools ;  and  each  town  be 
m9,de  a  school  society  with  similar  powers,  exercised  through  a 
single  committee.  2.  An  immediate  and  thorough  renovation  of 
the  school-houses,  so  as  to  make  them  attractive  and  promotive  of 
the  health,  comfort,  and  successful  labor  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
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3.  The  consolidation  of  districts  in  cities  and  villages  under  exist- 
ing laws,  and  the  establishment  forthwith  of  a  Public  High  School 
in  each  society,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  "good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  family." 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  obligatory  since  1822,  by  each  school  society  in  aid  of  the 
avails  of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  rates  of  tuition  collected  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

5.  The  selection  of  teachers  in  reference  to  their  natural  aptitude 
to  teach,  and  their  previous  special  training  for  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  their  examination  by  a  County  Board.  6.  The 
establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  State,  x>r  by 
voluntary  association,  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
the  assembling  of  teachers'  classes  or  conventions  for  a  few  weeks 
in  each  year,  in  the  several  counties,  for  a  review  of  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  instruction.  7.  The  faithful 
administration  by  school  committees  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
as  they  exist,  or  as  they  may  be  amended,  and  the  awakening  of 
public  and  parental  interest  in  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  by  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  and  by  the 
circulation  among  school  officers,  teachers  and  parents  of  a  period- 
ical exclusively  devoted  to  schools  and  education.  The  delivery 
of  this  address  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening*  the  various  topics  were  discussed  and  enforced  by 
members  of  the  convention  for  our  own  and  other  towns  in  the 


*  The  Ck)nnecticat  Common  School  Journal  for  December,  1838,  thns 
speaks  of  the  Evening  Session. 

''  There  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates,  which  this  movement  in 
behalf  of  our  Schools  has  called  forth.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  to  the 
difficultj,  if  not  the  impracticability,  of  making  our  School  System  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  Prussia ;— of  Dr.  Hooker,  on  the  importance  of  linking  our 
schools  in  with  our  town  policy,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  look 
after  their  management,  as  after  the  expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges ; — of 
Mr.  BockwcU,  on  the  necessity  of  makmg  our  common  schools  better,  before 
we  can  expect  parents  who  are'  able  and  willing  to  support  private  schools,  to 
^ve  them  up; — of  Dr.  Eaton,  on  the  improvement  which  a  gradation  of 
schools  would  effect,  so  as  to  bring  the  younger  children,  where  it  is  practicable, 
nnder  female  teachers,  and  the  older  and  more  advanced  under  a  competent 
male  teacher,  and  on  the  importance  of  creating  a  County  Board,  or  Senato- 
rial District  Board,  of  School  Examiners  and  Inspectors ; — of  Mr.  F.  A.  Per- 
kins, on  the  necessity  of  going  up  to  the  fountam  head  in  our  plans  of  im- 
provement, and  providing  semmaries  where  teachers  could  be  specifically 
trained  for  their  furduons  employment ; — of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEwcn,  of  New 
London,  in  his  searching  inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
school  committees  had  been  performed  ;— of  Mr.  Breed,  as  to  the  miserable 
policy  of  hiring  cheap  teachers,  &c. : — these,  and  other  suggestions,  were  well 
calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  all. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in  acknowledging 
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county.  In  this  and  similar  conventiaQ3  l^i^ld  in  this  and  otbfii; 
towns  of  the  county  and  state,  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  Qciiool 
reform  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  oommumty,  which  wo^ild 
have  ripened  sooner  but  for  untoward  ooUtical  influences. 

In  January,  1889,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  schools  of  the  society.  This  moYemeiit  took  its  rise  in 
the  debates  of  the  Norwich  Mechanics  Association,  in  whose  meet- 
ings the  question  had  been  discussed  at  interrals  for  two  year^ 
^'  Is  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  as  at  prepent  used,  an  injury 
or  a  benefit  to  our  schools?**  The  conyictioa  bec^e  at  last  quite 
universal,  that  without  additional  taxation  of  property  for  the 
support  of  schools,  the  fund  is,  a  decided  izyury  to  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  promote*  A  petition  was  according^  prepared, 
praying  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  school-districts  the  power  of 
imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  May,  1839,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  CommissioBers,  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  report  for  that  year,  school-<Ustricta  as 
well  as  school  societies  were  authorized  to  pxowde  one  or  more 
school-houses,  to  employ  one  or  more  teachers,  establish  a  public 
library,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  property  for  these  and  other  school 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  power  by  societies  of  consolidatiQg 
one  or  more  districts^  adjoining  school-districts,  were  authodked  to 
associate  together  and  form  a  union  district  with  power  to  maintain 
a  union  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanped . 
scholars  of  such  associated  districts. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  subject  of  forming  a  Union 
District  put  of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  village  of  Green- 
ville was  divided,  in  one  of  which  a  gradation  of  schools  had 
already  been  established  in  a  uew  school-house  with  two.roQoia» 
erected  in  1837 — was  fully  discussed,  and  resulted  in  re-uniting 
the  two  districts  under  the  name  of  the  Greeneyille  School  District, 
in  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-house,  and  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  gradation  already  introduced.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  united  district  was  held  August  14Ui,  1839,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem went  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Hie 
movement  was  popular.  The  children  became  deeply  interested. 
Better  teachers  were  procured,  and  in  1841,  a  class  of  lads  were 

a  vote  of  thanks  which  was  enthasiastically  passed,  said  he  had  nerer  pm> 
sided  orer  a  meeting  characterized  by  greater  harmony,  and  interest;  or 
where  be  had  more  >oc<!itsioa  to  be  prowd  of  ihe  abilitr  and  eloqaoiiM  ^  te 
ipeaken."  « 
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prepared  for  College,  one  of  whom  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
another  bore  away  the  highest  honors  from  Yale,  and  a  third,  after 
a  scientific  course  at  New  Haven,  became  distinguished  as  a 
Chemist  in  connection  with  the  British  Survey  in  Canada,  and  is 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Quebec.  During 
that  year  this  school  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  dis- 
trict school  in  the  State.  During  the  fifteen  3'ears  which  have 
succeeded,  these  schools  have  maintained  their  excellence  and 
their  popularity.  The  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Greeneviile 
has  been  a  standing  rebuke  to  other  portions  of  the  town.  These 
schools  are  greatly  indebted  lor  their  establishment  and  continued 
efficiency  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  II.  Coit,  of  Greeneviile. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  Rev,  S.  B.  Paddock  and  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Perkins,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Society,  in  which  they  recommended  that 
the  number  of  districts  be  reduced  to  three,  viz. :  "  tlie  1st,  2d 
and  dd,  to  constitute  the  Jirst ;  the  3d  and  4th  at  the  Falls,  the 
second;  and  the  old  5th  and  7lh,  now  united  in  Greeneviile,  the 
third.'*  The  scholars  were  to  be  classified  in  each  district  by 
placing  the  girls  and  boys  under  eight  yeai*s  of  age  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  girls  over  eight  by  themselves  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  boys  under  a  male  teacher  with  female  assistants. 
The  schools  at  Greeneviile  were  to  be  continued  as  they  were  in 
three  schools  which  were  "  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State." 
This  plan  was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  but  was  reconsidered  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  project  was  for  that  time  abandoned. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  for  several  succeeding  years  wiis 
truly  lamentable.  The  various  departments  of  instruction  w(ire 
ari*anged  without  any  defined  system  of  gradation.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  in  crowded,  unventilated,  and  sometimes  even  filthy 
rooms.  The  teachers  were  inadequately  paid.  School-meetings 
commanded  an  attendance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  only,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  education  seemed  to  occupy  a  very  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
exertions  of  some  individual  teacher  would  occasionally  elevate  a 
particular  school.  But  unsustained  by  the  support  of  the  adjoin 
ing  portions  of  a  well  compacted  system,  it  would  soon  sink  back 
again  to  the  genend  level.  But  very  few  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  received  a  thorough  training  even  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  while  no  facilities  for  higher  study  were 
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afforded  to  those  who  desired  to  become  master  mechanics,  accom- 
plished navigators,  or  thorough  business  men.  Preparation  £br 
college  and  professional  life  was  confined  to  the  rich.  No  poor 
boy,  however  great  his  talents,  or  noble  his  aspirations,  could  ei^joj 
the  privileges  of  classical  study. 

About  the  year  1848,  six  gentlemen,  deeply  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  reform,  undertook  the  office  of  school  visitors,  determined 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  it,  the  schools  should  be  made 
thorough  and  efficient,  without  a  change  of  system.  A  school-dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  each  of  five  members  of  Uie  board,  the  schools 
of  which  should  be  under  hia  immediate  care,  wlule  to  the  sixth 
was  committed  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole.  The 
schools  were  all  visited  at  least  once  in  a  month  and  their  condition 
reported  to  the  board.  Ailer  two  years'  trial  of  their  efforts, 
though  some  gratifying  improvement  had  been  made,  the  board 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished, which  would  repay  the  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  unless  the 
whole  system  of  organization  were  radically  changed.*  Accord- 
mgly  in  December,  1849,  they  recommended  to  the  society  the 
same  plan  of  consolidation  and  gradation  which  had  been  adopted 
and  rejected  eleven  years  before,  omittuig  however  the  proposal  lor 
a  High  School.  The  simple  and  sole  object  was  to  procure  grada- 
tion and  system  for  the  lower  schools.  At  this  juncture  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Co^lmon  Schools, 
gave  several  addresses  to  our  citizens  which  contributed  an  import- 
ant aid  in  the  movement.  His  services  were  also  conspicuous 
during  the  preceding  struggle.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  school  society  to  ascertain  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, who,  afler  a  most  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  reported 
that  the  schools  and  the  school-houses  were  in  a  very  low  state, 
that  the  interest  of  parents  and  children  in  education  was  so  slight 
that  of  1,800  children  within  the  limits  of  the  society,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  more  than  600  were  unconnected  with 
any  school,  public  or  private  ;t  that  an  organized  and  graded  sys- 

*  We  consider  this  a  dedsiye  experiment  as  respects  the  working  of  the  old 
society  and  district  plan  to  which  Connecticut  has  been  so  long  aocnstomed. 
No  eifort  was  spared  to  make  it  saccessful.  But  it  faQed.  If  we  mean  to  hare 
gradation,  system  and  thoroughness,  we  must  have  a  simple  town  oiganization 
with  a  single  board  to  control  and  manage  it. 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  the  improvement  which  a  change  of  sys- 
tem has  produced.    The  central  districts  of  the  society,  have  sinoe  become 
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tem  would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  one  in  vogue,  if  the 
schools  were  otherwise  of  the  same  quality  as  at  present;  that  after 
suitable  houses  should  be  built  and  paid  for,  we  could  even  have 
far  better  schools  at  a  less  cost ;  concluding  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  plan  in  accordance  with  their  views. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  presentation  of  this  report,  we 
are  only  too  happy  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Without  therefore 
detailing  incidents  over  many  of  which  even  stem  history  will^ 
permit  us  to  draw  a  veil,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  simple 
and  moderate  proposal  to  unite  our  central  school-districts,  so 
far  as  by  a  distinct  rote  of  each  they  might  consent  to  the  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  grading  and  organizing  the  schools, 
called  into  activity  an  opposition  so  unreasonable  and  unscrupulous, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel  among  the  multitude  of 
similar  popular  excitements  which  school  reform  in  New  England 
has  uniformly  encountered.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
evil  worked  out  good.  For  several  weeks  the  public  mind  was 
kept  iu.  a  constant  excitement  upon  the  subject,  and  an  amount  of 
information  was  diflFused  through  the  community  greater  than 
twenty  years  of  ordinary  effijrt  could  have  given.  The  raised  expect- 
ations of  the  people  were  however  doomed  to  disappointment  The 
whole  project  was  scornfully  rejected !  This  was  a  glorious  defeat, 
for  it  had  in  it  the  germs  of  a  future  triumph.  The  friends  of  edu- 
cation were  happy  to  see  it  perfected  by  the  exclusion,  by  a  popu- 
lar vote,  of  the  offending  visitors  from  office.  Men  had  now  full 
leisure  to  look  upon  what  had  been  done.  The  eyes  of  hundreds 
were  directed  to  the  public  schools.  Are  these  things  so  ?  was  the 
question  in  every  mouth.  Gradually  the  people  became  convinced 
of  the  iacts  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee.  Indigna- 
tion and  mortification  were  excited  by  turns  in  view  of  the  past. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  gave  birth  to  a  robust  determination  which 
was  a  sure  presage  of  success.  The  lower  the  schools  sunk,  and 
the  more  closely  they  were  scrutinized,  the  more  certain  became 
the  coming  reaction. 

This  was  the  soil  into  which  the  seed  was  cast  from  which  grew 

consolidated  and  haro  adopted  an  admirable  system  of  graded  schools,  expend- 
ing more  than  $55,000  apon  new  bnildings.  In  those  districts,  of  961  children, 
71 0  are  in  public  schools,  1 61  in  private,  leaving  only  90  of  the  whole  number  ont 
of  school.  Sickness,  or  tender  age,  or  early  entrance  npon  business,  will  prob- 
ably account  for  the  absence  of  the  90.  "We  may  say  that  now  all  our  chil- 
dren, who  are  capable  of  attending,  are  in  school.    Truly  a  wonderful  change  I 
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the  grand  enterprise  whoJ^e  snccessful  beginning  We  cclebirate  to^ 
day.  In  the  midst  of  the  straggle,  a  gentlemAn,  since  alarg^  domor 
to  the  institution,  declared  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  "  Theeie 
men  talk  abont  a  High  School !  I  would  not  take  one  fbr  a  gift  if  it 
is  to  be  managed  b  j  sucb  assemblages  as  we  have  lately  had  at  the 
To'ivn  Hall.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  endowed  school  and  would  give 
$5,000  towards  one."  This  chance  remark  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  Iilstitution,  and  led  to  a  fierics  of  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  were  continued  for  two  years*  The  first  question  was,  Are 
public  high  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  in  all  respects  success- 
flil  P  the  second,  Would  endowed  free  schools  remedy  their  defects? 
the  third,  On  what  plan  should  endowed  scliools  be  conducted  in 
order  to  insure  su(!cess  ?  On  these  jwints  either  by  correspondence 
or  by  personal  interview,  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educator^  of 
the  country  were  consulted.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  all  quarter* 
apprehension  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  working,  of 
our  higher  public  schools.  The  lower  schools  up  to  the  grade  of 
the  grammar  school,  were  well  sustained.  Men  were  to  be  found 
in  aU  our  communities  who  had  been  themselves  educated  up  to 
that  point,  and  understood  practically  the  importance  of  such 
schools,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  popular  sentiment,  and 
secure  for  them  ample  appropriations  and  a  steady  support  Bbt 
the  studies  of  the  High  School, — Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Ancient  History,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
German,  were  a  perfect  "terra  incognita**  to  ftie  great  mass  of  the 
people.  While  the  High  School  was  a  new  thing  and  while  a  few 
enlightened  citizens  had  the  control  of  it,  in  numerous  instances  it 
was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  But  after  a  time  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  begin  to  be  felt.  Men  would  discuss 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  accomplished  teachers  which  such 
schools  demand,  and  would  ask,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?" 
Demagogues,  keen-scented  as  wolves,  would  snuff  the  prey.  "  What 
do  we  want  of  a  High  School  to  teach  rich  men's  children  ?  "  they 
would  shout.  "It  is  a  shame  to  tax  the  poor  to  pay  a  man  $1,8Q(!> 
a  year  for  teaching  children  to  malce  xs  and  pothooks  and  gabble 
parlez-vous."  The  work  would  go  bravely  on;  and  on  election 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  a  new  school  committee  would  be 
chosen  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  popular  rights.  In  a  single 
day  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  would  be  destroyed.  Such  occur- 
rences it  was  ascertained,  had  already  become  sufficiently  numerous 
to  excite  serious  alarm  among  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  educa* 
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ti«iu  .  £yei»  in  comimiiuiie& .  T^here  the  High.  School  had  been 
miformly  prosperooa,  it  nppeaxed  that  the  same  influenoea  were  at 
wojrlv  and  awakened  oonstaht  apprehenfiion*  The  proposal  to 
(9fl!Miblish  an  endowed  High  School  was  regarded  by  all  the  gentle- 
men c«n9nlted  with  great  favor^  and  a  uniform  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that^  properly  managed,  it  would  supply  all  the  defects  in 
the  puhUe  High  School  Indeed  the  pko  though  generally  ,pn>- 
nounced  «s  impracticable,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  at  least 
a  ^eoretical. solution  of  a  very  perplexing  problem. 

The  next  .point  was  to  ascertain  the  principles  whij;h  should 
fonn  tibe  bafiis  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  Putnam  school  at 
iNewburyport  seemed  to  furnish  the  best  model  for  imitation. 
This  school  had  received  an  endowment  of  $50,000  from  Oliver 
Putnam,  Esq.,  of  jNewbnry^  and  was  then  in  successful  opera- 
tion, extending  a  most  beneficent  influence  over  a  wide  circle  of 
common  schools  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  One  unfortunate  error 
had  however  been  committed  by  its  founder  in  assigning  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees  to  the  town.  A  noted  political  leader,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  persuaded  the  people*  that  ]SIr.  Putnam's 
design  in  founding  the  school,  was  not  £0  much  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  as  to  relieve  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  proposed  that  the  school  should  be  made. a  substi- 
tute &>i  <me  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  There  is  great 
danger  that  the  benevolent  design  of  Mr«  Putnam,  will  be  frustrated 
by  the  same  popular  influence  which  is  sapping  the  foundations  ot' 
many  of  our  public  high  schools.  Another  salutary  caution  was 
given  by  the  experience  of  the  endowed  school  at  Colchester.  The 
funds  there,  are  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trust- 
ees. But  the  school  embraces  all  departments  of  instruction  from 
the  in£[int  school  upward.  Thus  it  becomes  a  rival  to  the  common 
eohools,  and  d^res^es  rather  than  elevates  them*  Various  other 
points  in  the  plan  became  the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  inquiry. 
The  effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  the  light  which  the  experience 
and  skill  of  practical  educators  could  furnish,  though  the  painful 
conviction  still  remained,  that  others  would,  in  like  manner,  hereaf- 
ter learn  wisdom  from  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall. 

After  the  plan  had  been  matured  as  {u\\j  as  possible  and  the  im- 
portant facts  bearing  upon  the  case  had  been  collected,  a  few  of  our 
most  intelligent  citizens  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  realizing  it  in  Norwich.  These  gentlemen  all  received  the  pro- 
posal with  deep  interest ;  but  the  eflbrt  to  raise  $75,000  for  such  a 
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purpose  in  our  little  ^ity,  seemed  to  most  perfectly  yisionaiy*  The 
very  magnificence  of  the  project,  however,  awakened  enthusiasm. 
Desire,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  was  stimulated  hy  the  difficulty  of 
securing  grotificatiqp.  An  intense  feeling,  already  described, 
created  by  the  contest  of  1850,  and  by  the  present  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  existed  through  the  community.  The  moment 
was  in  all  respects  propitious.  It  was  suggested  that  some  one  in- 
dividual might  be  found  who,  imitating  the  example  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, would  give  the  entire  sum  required*  Our  honored  President 
advised  that  ten  persons  should  be  invited  to  give  $7,500  a  piece, 
intimating  that  he  would  be  one  ci  the  ten.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1 853,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  men  of  the  city,  detailing  the  &cts  in  relation  to  our 
schools,  giving  some  testimony  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  high 
schoob  in  other  places,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  an  endowed 
school  to  one  maintained  by  taxation,  and  unfolding  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  plan  for  this  schooL  This  letter  was  first  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  President,  who  at  once  assumed  one-tenth,  of 
the  amount.  It  was  next  presented  to  another  member  of  the  pres- 
ent board  of  trustees,  to  whose  persevering  efibrts  we  aore  mainly 
indebted  for  the  final  completion  of  the  subscription,  and  after  due 
consideraticm  another  tenth  was  added^  Next  a  note  was  dis- 
patched to  another  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  with  the 
President  has  since  enlarged  his  subscription  to  more  than  $10,000, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  answer  was  returned  that  he  would  give 
"  one-tenth  of  $75,000,  or  one-tenth  <tf  any  other  sum  which  might 
be  raised  for  the  purpose."  Next  the  owners  of  this  beautifiil  en- 
closure were  applied  to.  Providence  had  there  also  prepared  the 
way,  for  they  were  found  considering  with  deep  interest  an  inde- 
pendent plan  for  devoting  their  grounds  to  a  similar  purpose,  and 
after  careful  examination,  they  gave  cheerfully  these  five  ample 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Thus  four-tenths  of  the  amount 
were  secured.  Subscriptions  of  twentieths  followed  in  a  like  liberal 
spirit.  The  case  of  one  noble  man,  since  gone  to  his  reward, 
should  be  especially  mentioned,  who  did  not  even  wait  for  an  invi- 
tation to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  but  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  sub- 
scription of  $8,750,  with  some  good  naftared  reproaches  that  he  had 
been  passed  by.  But  this  fair  wind  and  these  bright  skies  con- 
tinued but  for  a  time.  Darkness  soon  came  upon  us,  and  storms 
threatened  our  enterprise  more  than  once  with  shipwreck.  We 
were  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  entire  sum  from  a 
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few  indiTidoals.  The  whole  nomber  of  subscribers  was  thirty-five^ 
the  finbseriptions  varying  from  $500  to  $7,500.  By  the  Uessing  of 
Heaven,  the  whole  amount  was  however  finally  pledged.  And  we 
de«rehere  joyfully  tojrecognize  and  devoutly  to  acknowledge  the  good 
hand  of  oujr  God  in  all  this  enterprise.  His  providence  prepared 
the  place  fitted  for  thift  undertaking  in  the  succession  of  events. 
An  infiuenee  from  Himself  could  alooe  hflpre  inclined  the  hearts  of 
the  pec^le  to  this  unexampled  liberality.  And  sure  we  are,  that 
from  Him  oofy  could  be  emanated  the  courage,  and  hope  and 
strength  whidi  sustained  the  hearts  of  those  who,  for  fifteen  months, 
toiled  through  many  a  period  of  darkness  and  doubt,  to  a  consum- 
mation whidi  we  can  not  err  in  regarding  as  fraught  with  blessings 
lor  thefiitare  geneititioBS  of  our  children,  the  vuluc  of  which  no 
human  mind,  though  aided  by  the  most  ardent  enthusiiism,K»iD  fully 
estimate.  ^  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  tliy  name,  O  God, 
give  glory  1 '' 

A  few  additional  facts  will  dose  this  historical  sketch.  A  cor- 
poration conaialing  of  the  thirty-five  original  donors,  was  constituted 
by  the  legislature  of  1854.  Whenever  the  number  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  removal  or  death,  below  the  number  of 
twenty«fiTe,ihe  remaining  corporators  are  empowered  to  elect  new 
corporatoffSy  so  that  the  number  shall  be  maintained  ai  twenty-five. 
This  is  therefore  a  self-perpetuating  body.  The  corporation  elect 
yearly  thxee  trustees,  to  hold  office  tor  three  yeajrs^  This  board  of 
nine  members  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  Institution  during  their 
teorm  of  office^  The  entire  sum  at  first  subscribed  for  the  academy 
waft  about  $76,000.  Of  this,  $50,000  are  reserved  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  teachers.  Of  the  bakmce,  $8,000  are  in- 
vested in  five  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  leaving  $18,000  for  the 
baildmg.  This  sum  being  deemed  insufficient  to  erect  a  house 
adecfuate  to  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  Institution  ip  coming 
years,  $10,000  additional  were  raised,  $4,600  of  which  were  sub- 
scribed by  three  of  the  largest  donors  to  the  previous  fund.  Three 
individuals  have  therefore  given  over  $10,000  each,  and  another 
$8,000  to  the  academy,  and  the  whole  number  of  donors  is  in- 
ereaaed  to  forty.  As  a  crowning  glory  to  the  whole  enterprise, 
the  donors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  academy,  have  made  an  ad- 
ditional gifl  of  $5,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  library,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
preparing  a  room  at  the  same  time  for  its  reception,  and  furnishing 
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a  large  number  of  valuable  works  for  immediate  use.    This  fs  to 
bo  called  the "  Peck  Libraht."  •  .         . 

Such,  citizens  of  Norwich,  is  the  magnificent  gift  which  a  few 
noble  men  pmeent  to  xta  to-day!  Thege  grotmds,' this' bu?ldiVig, 
these  funds,  they  now  commit  to  the  guardianship  of  trustees,  fbf 
the  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  cliiklrefi's  children,  down  to  the 
hitest  generations.  Ncftrly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  business,  the  a«cimiuIatiofrs,  nay  in  itiany 
instances  from  the  ordinary  comforts  of  our  lieighbors  and  friends, 
arad  with  a  free  heart  and  an  open  hand,  they  bid  as  approach 
and  onjoy  the  whole  on  terms  of  perfect  ^quality  with  themselves. 
They  jisk  no  remuneration.  They  demand  no  I'etum.  They 
have  done  this  gcnei'Ons  deed  for  the  cntise  of  education  in  tliis 
community ;  and  wliether  we  receive  it  with  gratittide  or  indifilji^ 
ence,  they  will  have  their  reward.  Yet  who  does  not  feel  that 
some  acknowledgment  is  due  to  these  noble  men  ?  Who  would  not 
feel  ashamed  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  say  that,  as  they  speak 
of  this  enterprise,  no  response  indicating  appreciation  and  interest 
is  returned,  and  as  they  mention  the  few  remaining  necessities  of 
the  Institution  to  those*  who  are  to  share  iti  its  privileges,  ^t'hose 
possessions  have  been  and  are  to  be  enhanced  in  value  by  its 
establishment,  they  should  meet  with  a  cold  refusal  accompanied  by 
the  intimation  that  those  who  had  Already  given  thousands  should 
themselves  bear  the  whole  remaining  burden.  Surely  that  is  not 
the  gratitude  of  a  generous  high-minded  community !  That  shall 
not  be  our  response,  fellow  citizens.  I  will  venture,  in  your  name, 
to  turn  to  these  our  benefactors  and  say — • 

We  accept  this  mngiiifieent  Institution !  We  thank  you  for  it ! 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  watch  over  it  and  to  cherish  it.  It  shall 
never  want  while  we  have  the  ability  to  provide  for  it  If  the 
growing  neeessities  of  the  community,  or  the  atlvancement  of  educa- 
tion in  our  land,  demand,  in  the  ftiture,  the  enlargemont  of  its 
plans  and  its  meanS)  to  the  full  e^stent  of  our  tiMity,  we  wffl  lend 
our  aid.  We  will  strive  to  make  it  the  glory  of  our  beautifb! 
town— the  home  of  sound  and  liberal  learning — ^the  afrena  of*  a 
severe  intellectual  discipline-^the  center  of  a  refined  culture  in  th« 
degant  arts — ^the  forum  upon  which  shall  reappear  the  masters  of 
eloquent  speech — the  academic  hall  which  shall  rentter  the  teach- 
ings of  the  academic  groves — the  beautiful  temple  where  **the  Fear 
of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  shall  lead  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  tlie  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  philo80|dbie8,  with  all  the 
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humanil^  of  on^ory,  hi3V>r7  aod  song,  to  the  altar  of  Him  who 
made  this  wondrous  mind  of  man,  to  live  and  lieam  and  grorw  for- 
ever! 

I  now  pass  to  state  directij  the  aims-  ai;id  plans  of  the  Norwieih 
Free  Acad^^my. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  historj  that  this  Institutioa  hid  its 
OiTigm  in  efibrts^  fepeatedly  defeated,  to  provide^  for  all  olasses  in 
the  conxniuutv,  an  ^ducuiion  adequate  U>  M  the  demands  of  their 
future  occupations.  This  id  stiU  the  desire  of  its  frkods.  They 
have  no  wish  to  unfit  the  scholara  of  tliis  sehool  for  the  ordimary 
employmetits  of  lifei.  But  they  do  wish  to  prepare  them  for  a  high 
suceass  in  whatever  enoaployments  they-  may  engage.  They  intend 
that  mechanics  and  merchants  and  navigators  and  agriculturiata 
shali  be  educated  here,  who  by  superior  culture  &ttd  learning  shall 
become  masters  in  their  business.  They  intend  that  young  ladies 
shall  be  educated  here^not  to  flit  like  butterflies  through  th6  worid^ 
WB  beautiful  and  as  useless  as  they,  but  to  adorn  foeioty,  to  mould 
the  mind  of  youth,  to  be. the  honored  heads  of  wellrordered  house- 
holds aod  to  chuiTU  by  tlie  beauty  of  «a  elegant  culture  and  a  dis- 
cipliaed  piind.  They  wish  to  offer  to  the  poorest  boy.  in  the  <Jom- 
munity,  who  aspires  to  join  himself  to  the  noble  fraternity  of  sohol- 
ara,  the  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  the  university  or  the  seientiific 
school.  Their  .nu)tto  is — Every  employment  is  dignified  and  kon*- 
oi^able  to  one  who  is  determined  to  exceL 

It  has  also  appeai-ed  that  it  is  a  prime  object  with  the  founderd 
of  this  Institution  to  improve  and  perfect  the  lower  puMic  scfiools^ 
They  chaise  it  upon  their  succe&^rs  to  see  to  it  that  this  desiga  be 
not  defeated.  They  wish  to  link  this  school  to  thsi  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  town.  They  desire  that  k  should  by  the  eiiar- 
aeter  of  ita  examinations,  encourage,:  fii-st,  thorottghness  in  the  stud* 
ied  pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  and  secondly  a  perfoot  system  and 
an  exact  gradatiion  in  those  sohoola,  so  that  no  dasa  of  schools  shall 
cover  ground  ocoapied  by  another.  They  hope,  ere  long,  to  see 
throughout  the  town  an  organiKation  something  liJce  the  following. 

1.  The  alphabet  or  oral  school,  in  whidi  shall  be  ooUeeted  chal< 
dren  under  t^e  age  of  seven  years^  who  shall  be  taught  or  trained 
chiefly  by  oral  instruction.  The  grand  object  in  these  schools 
should  be  to  secure  a  healthy  and  uniform  development  of  the  bud^ 
ding  faculties  of  the  infant  mind.  They  should  be  schools  for 
training  rather  than  for  instruction — ^for  the  training  of  the  physi- 
cal^ intelloetual  and  moral  natures  alike.    The  elemexlts  of  eloeu- 
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tion,  music,  drawing  and  penmanfthip  might  be  inooq^omtod  with 
intellectual  sports  of  their  little  ones.  All  work  should  be  play  tn 
these  schools,  but  the  play  should  be  so  adroitly  contrived  as  to 
promote  the  great  ends  of  education. 
^  2.  The  Primary  school,  where  children  who  have  kamed  tl«e 
alphabet,  shall  be  taught  to  speak  their  mother  tongue,  by  dlement- 
ary  lessons  in  elocution;  to  read  it,  by  combining  letters  into  words; 
and  to  write  it,  by  thorough  drilHng  in  spelling  and  by  practice  in 
the  rudiments  of  penmanship.  First  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy might  be  sparingly  introduced,  and  special  exercises  for  ihie 
development  of  the  various  intellectual  faculties  should  be  contin- 
ued.    The  children  would  usually  leave  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten. 

3.  The  Intermediate  school,  in  which  the  study  of  the  English 
language  should  still  be  made  prominent,  in  the  departments  of 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  In  addition,  the  work  of  constract- 
ing  the  language  should  be  commenced,  by  the  study  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  simple  exercises  in  composition.  Aridune- 
tic  and  geography  are  prominent  studies  in  this  dq>a]tm«2l^  and 
the  work  of  mental  training  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

4.  The  Grammar  school  Here  the  ^tudy  of  elocution,  pennuiD- 
ship  and  grammar,  before  commenced,  are  to  be  continued  and  car- 
ried to  as  high  a  point  of  excellence  as  possible.  Arithmetic  aad 
political  geography  ai*e  to  be  completed.  Practical  exercises  hi 
constructing  sentences,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  epistolary  and  his- 
torical composition,  should  be  introduced.  The  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  elements  of  physiology,  with  other  studies  should 
be  added,  as  may  be  found  expedient,  while  the  great  work  of 
mental  training  should  be  carefully  prosecuted. 

5.  At  this  point  we  propose  to  introduce  this  Free  Academy  into 
the  general  system.  Its  founders  desire  that  it  should,  by  evei^" 
possible  influence,  encourage  the  introduction  into  the  lower  schools 
of  the  general  plan  here  sketched.  This  course  of  elementary  study 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  every  calKng  in  life.  It  b 
necessary  to  the  laborer,  the  artizan,  the  merchant  and  the  profes- 
sional man  alike.  After  entering  this  Institution,  the  courses  of 
study  adapted  to  different  classes  of  pupils  will  necessarily  diverge. 
But  the  same  foundation  must  be  laid  for  all. 

A  third  prominent  design  in  the  establishment  of  this  Institution 
is  to  promote  within  it,  and  to  encourage  withotlt  it,  a  thorough  mrtt- 
tal  discipline.  The  founders  wish  explicitly  to  declare  that  eduHi- 
tion,  that  is,  a  leading-forth  of  the  mental  powers,  is,  in  their  esti* 
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matioD  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  instruction.  Knowledge, 
stored  in  the  memory,  may  easily  be  lost,  but  the  power  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  appropriate  it,  as  easily  as  the  lungs  receive  and 
appropriate  the  vital  air,  once  gained,  is  never  lost.  Amid  the 
presBura  and  bustle  of  practical  life,  principles  of  philosophy  may 
be  forgotten,  the  processes  of  logic  may  be  thrown  aside  as  useless 
rubbish,  trains  of  argument  may  fade  ficom  the  recollection ;  but  a 
logical  habit  of  thought,  a  dear,  reasoning  mind^  once  possessed,  is 
a  treasure  forever.  When  our  schools  engage  systematically  in 
this  business  of  mental  discipline,  they  will  do  a  work  of  true  sub- 
limity. Neither  in  the  coming  years  of  life,  nor  through  the  ages 
of  etemky,  shall  that  work  be  undone.  Such  are  the  convictions 
of  the  originators  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  their  desire  to  see  a  per- 
fected system  of  mental  culture,  adapted  to  tlie  various  grades  of 
schools,  and  calculated  to  strengthen  every  mental  faculty,  intro- 
duced into  aU  our  elementary  institutions  from  the  oral  school  to 
the  high  schooL  In  respect  to  this  Institution,  without  attempting 
to  prescribe  any  special  course  of  study,  they  desire  that  this  grand 
object  shall  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  in  arranging  the  studies 
especially  of  the  first  two  years,  and  that  all  the  classes  of  students, 
whatever  their  ultimate  d^tination  in  life  is  to  be,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  training  as  thorough  and  complete  as  practi- 
cable* And  they  add  their  conviction  that  the  course  best  adapted 
to  this  purely  gymnastic  purpose,  is  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  combined,  for  purposes  of 
a  more  elegant  culture,  with  attention  to  the  modern  languages, 
English  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  next  point  which  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to 
notice  is  the  importance  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  students  destined  to  different  callings  in  life.  Accord- 
ii^ly,  afler  securing  for  all  alike,  the  advantages  of  the  mental 
training  before  mentioned,  they  anticipate  the  necessity  of  institu- 
ting four  distinct  qourses  of  study. 

The  first  is  designed  for  those  who  are  destined  to  enter  the 
college  or  the  university.  This  course  will  be  almost  entirely  a 
elas^cal  one,  including  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Regarding  as  they  do,  this  department 
of  education  as  of  leading  imj[>ortance,  and  as  essential  to  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  master  minds  in  the  community,  they  desire 
that  this  Institution  should  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  the 
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most  thorough  chissical  scholarship.  In  this  direction  fliey  wish  to 
connect  this  Institution  with  the  college. 

The  second  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
the  scientific  or  polytechnic  school,  with  a  view  of  making  science 
a  profession.  These  schools  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this 
country,  and  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  students  will  be  more 
easily  determined  in  future  years. 

The  third  course  is  designed  for  hoys  who  are  to  complete  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution,  and  enter  the  various  practical 
employments  of  life.  This  course  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
subdivision  and  enlargement,  the  extent  of  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  means  possessed  of  furnishing  instruction.  Tlie 
founders  express  their  desire  that  so  fiu*  as  possible  each  boy  may 
receive  that  instruction  which  will  make  him  thoroughly  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  principles  of  the  business  which  he  is  to  follow,  so 
that  he  may  not  be  a  mere  laborer,  or  journeyman,  but  a  master 
of  his  trade,  or  occupation. 

The  fourth  course  is  designed  for  girls  who  are  to  finish  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution.  The  founders  of  this  school 
regard  this  department  of  their  labors  as  second  to  no  other  in 
importance  if  indeed  it  should  not  be  placed  in  advance  of  aD,, 
Their  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  briefly  as  follows: 

They  believe  that  the  great  defect  of  female  education,  at  pres- 
ent is,  the  undue  prominence  given  to  mere  instruction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mental  training.  They  therefore  desire  that  the  studies 
of  the  young  ladies  in  this  Institution  should  be  modeled  some- 
wljat  after  the  gj'mnastic  course  designed  fur  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional men.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  this  method  pursued 
if  possible  so  far  as  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  classical  course 
prescribed  for  the  boys  who  are  to  enter  college.  If  in  any  in- 
stances this  is  found  inexpedient,  they  desire  that  this  great  principle 
should  still  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  arrangements  of  a  more  purely 
English  course.  They  wish  that  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  at 
this  Academy,  shall  be  able  to  think  clearly  and  reason  correctly 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  either  in  speech  or  writing  with  pre- 
cision, elegance  and  force.  They  wish  on  the  other  hand  to  state 
their  conviction  that  the  female  mind  is  in  some  respects  essentially 
unlike  that  of  the  other  sex,  as  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it  are  also  essentially  different.  They  do  not  wish  to  culti- 
vate a  masculine  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  feminine  facility 
and  grace.     This  course  would  rob  woman  of  her  power  and 
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alienate  hor  birthright.  Tfeey  desire  therefore  to  minglo  with 
severer  gymnastic  studies,  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  and 
of  such  natural  sciences  as  will  lead  her  steps  among  those  ob- 
jects of  beauty  witli  which  God  has  plentifully  filled  our  world, 
and  of  those  elegant  arts  which  place  man  at  the  side  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  enable  him,  as  the  child  imitates  the  voice 
and  the  hand  of  the  parent,  to  become  himself  a  creator — elabora- 
ting in  marble  or  upon  canvas,  forms  of  beauty,  and  in  song 
reproducing  and  recombining  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

In  all  these  various  courses  they  desire  that  the  study  of  our 
own  mother  tongue  should  have  an  important  place.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  power  of  thinking,  they  rank  the  power  of  using 
with  accuracy,  readiness,  elegance  and  force,  the  great  instrument 
of  thought — the  language  of  common  life.  Tlie  modem  languages 
should  also  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  studies  of  the  school. 

Finally,  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to  repeat,  what 
is  already  emphatically  asserted  in  the  constitution,  that  they  wish 
the  Bible  to  be  made  a  text-book  in  the  gcliool.  By  this  they  do 
i^ot  mean  merely  that  it  should  be  read  at  the  daily  devotions,  but 
that  it  should  be  studied,  as  a  history,  as  a  book  of  moral  science 
and  of  practical  ethics,  and  as  a  model  of  literary  excellence. 
They  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  any  instruction 
or  influence  on  points  of  disagreement  among  Christains ;  they  do 
not  wish  that  Theology,  in  the  technical  sense,  should  hold  any 
place  among  the  studies  of  the  school.  But  they  do  intend  that 
this  shall  be  a  Christian  Institution ;  that  the  motives  employed 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word;  and  that  the 
naoral  conduct  enjoined  sliall  be  the  morality  which  was  taught  by 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  and  which  was  exemplified  in 
his  spotless  life. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  their  sentiments  and  plans,  the  found- 
ers of  this  Academy  would  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  designs 
they  have  now  unfolded,  which  are  far  more  extended  than  those 
they  at  first  entertained,  will  require,  as  the  number  of  scholars  in- 
creases, a  large  increase  of  the  endowment  for  the  support  of 
teachers.  But  they  believe  that  God,  who  has  so  manifestly  aided 
us  hitherto,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  many,  who  shall  here  enjoy  for 
their  own  children,  advantages  procured  by  the  generosity  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  do  for  the  Institution  all  which  shall  be  required 
to  make  it  a  blessing  and  a  glory  to  this  ancient  town.  They  wish 
however  to  have  it  fully  understood,  that  the  scliool  can  not  be 
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brought  up  to  the  standard  here  indicated,  at  once.  The  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  whom,  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
we  have  committed  the  opening  of  this  enterprise,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  which 
they  will  here  find  collected.  But  years  must  elapse  before  their 
ideal  can  be  fully  realized.  Meantime  let  them  be  assured  of  a 
hearty  sympathy,  and  a  firm  support.  Honored  and  beloved  as  they 
have  been,  in  other  communities,  they  will,  we  are  confident,  feel 
that  they  have  met  with  no  loss  in  coming  to  this.  They  will  here  be 
under  no  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upion  aa  ever-chang- 
ing public  sentiment,  swayed  as  it  constantly  is,  by  appeals  to  pre- 
judice and  passion.  They  need  be  under  no  i^pprehension  that  the 
labors  of  years  will  be  swept  away  by  a  freshet  of  popular  ex- 
citement as  sudden  as  unaccountable.  We  assure  them  of  a  steady 
cooperation  in  the  execution  of  their  plans  of  culture  ahd 
instruction,  in  the  administration  of  a  wholesome  discipline  and  in 
all  their  efibrts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  perfect  the  system  of 
the  school. 

And  now  with  many  anxieties,  and  many  fears,  and  yet  with  a 
good  courage  and  a  strong  hope,  those  who  have  established  this 
Academy  commit  it  to  the  community  and  to  coming  generations. 
They  dedicate  it  to  day  to  the  cause  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation. They  anticipate  for  it  a  wide  influence  and  a  great  suc- 
cess. With  confident  expectation  they  look  foward  to  the  time,  as 
not  far  distant,  when,  embraced  within  the  circle  of  its  genial  influ- 
ence, a  complete  and  perfected  system  of  schools  shall  spring  up 
through  this  queenly  town,  dotting  with  beautiful  structures  her 
fair  territory,  as  jewels  glitter  upon  a  royal  robe.  They  trust  that 
within  its  walls,  the  facilities  for  a  higher  education  will  be  furnish- 
ed to  our  sons  and  daughters,  so  cheaply  that  the  poorest  can  enjoy 
them,  and  so  amply  that  the  richest  shall  be  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  their  beneflts. 

With  these  hopes  and  these  plans,  they  now  launch  this  great 
enterprise  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wide  future.  May  it  prove 
staunch  and  strong !  may  the  winds  of  Heaven  blow  kindly  upon 
it!  and  may  it,  year  by  year,  return  to  our  hamlets  and  our  homes 
its  priceless  freight  of  youthful  minds,  enriched  by  leaniing,  devel- 
oped by  a  liberal  culture,  refined  by  the  study  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  in  art,  and  prepared  for  the  highest  usefulness 
and  the  purest  happiness. 
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PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 

MOHWloa  FRBB   AOADBMT. 

The  Norwich  Fr^  Academt  represented  on  pages  696  and  697,  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  EvanBurdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 
„  The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  proiection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
raouDled  by  aa  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Library,  for  the  supply 
of  which.  Gen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000. 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  left,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it 
,  For  convenience  of  access,  for  spaciousness  of  halls  and  class  rooms, 
for  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  seating,  for  tlie  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CENTRAL  piBTRICT    SCHOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  pages  698  and  699,  was  erected  by  the 
Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommodate  a  graded  system  of  schools ; 
there  being  six  rooms,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de- 
partments.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  14  ft.  by 
14  ft.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  en- 
flosed  with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  wanned  and 
ventilated,  and  fumisbefl  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.    The  uist  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

PRIMARY  BCBOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
contemplate  the  establiBfament  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommodate  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  houses  erected  for  a  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
accommodating  1 12  pupils  divided  into  two  classes  or  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross's  school-furniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  the  site  was  $3,000. 
Mr.  E.  Burdick,  Architect 
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Flf.  S.— Babkmbkt. 

A. — ^Furnace  Room. 
B, — ^LaborBtory. 
C— Goel  Room. 
/>._Boy8'  Play  Room. 
jB.— Otrls'  Play  Room. 
a.  a. — Stain. 
b. — Area  Windows. 
c. — FtornaceB. 
d,  d. — Basement  Stain, 
e.— Stain  to  Laboratory. 
/.—Fire  Place. 
g, — Iron  Colnmoa. 


^   Fig.  3.— FlMT  Floor. 

^.— Teaehen*  Entrance 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D.— Boys'  Clothes-room. 
j&.~-Girls»      "        *' 
F. — ^Lecture  Room. 
(?.— library. 
H.— Hall. 
/.—Platform. 

a,  a. — Stain. 

b,  b. — Waah-stands. 

c.  e.  c. — Porches. 

d.  <f .— Teaohen'  Closets* 
e. — Laboratory  Stain. 
/. — Ventiducts. 
|r.^.— SeaU. 

h. — Iron  Columns. 
t. — Apparatus. 
I:.— Book  Case. 

Fig.  4.--SCC01ID  AND  THn9 
Floors. 

A. — ^Teaehen'  Room. 
jB.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  HaU. 
D, — ^Recitation  Room. 
E. — ^Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
G.— Platform, 
o.  a. — Stairs. 
b.  b.  6.— Roofti. 
e.— Ventiducts. 
d. — Iron  Columns, 
r. — ^Book  Cases.' 
No.  7.— [Vol.  H,  No, 
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NORWICH  CENTRAL  mSTRICT  SCHOOL-HOUBE. 
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Fig.  2,— Cellar. 

e.  c.  Chilson'o  foniaoes* 
e.  e.  Cisterns. 
a.  a.  Cellar  Stairs. 
6.6.6.VeDtidact8. 
/./.  Coal  bins. 
d,  d.  Briok  piers. 


Yig,  3.— First  Floor. 

O.    Alpbabet,  or  Oral  acbool. 

F.    Primary  School. 

e.      Teachers^  Platform. 

E.    Clotbes-room  for  girls  of  Intermediate 
and  Jnnior  Grammar  schools. 

/.  /.  Balls. 

D.    Clothes-room  for  boys  of  Intermedi- 
ate and  Jonior  Grammar  schools. 

H.    Reoitation  room. 

C     Boys'  Clothee-room. 

B.  B.  Closet  for  Teachers. 

A.    Teachers' Hall. 

Entrances  for  boys  and  g^rls. 

e.  e:  Ventilation  flaes. 

d.  d.  Smka  with  pamps. 

/././.  Iron  Colamns. 

/.  /.    tJmbrella  racks. 

h.  k.   Hot  Air  registers. 


Fig.  4. — Sboond  Floor. 

C.  Intermediate  School. 

D.  Junior  Grammar  SchooL 
c.  c.  Teachers  platforms. 

E.  E.  Recitation  rooms. 

A,  A.  Halls,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for 

girls. 
a.  d.   Stairs,  one  for  girls,  and  the  other  for 


h.  b.  Iron  colomns. 

d.  d.  Yentidnets. 

A.  A,  Hot  Air  registers. 


Fig.  5.— Third  Floor. 

e.     Teachers  platform. 

C,     Main  Floor. 

J).  D.  Recitation  rooms. 

AK    GirU' Hall,  10  by  27  feet. 

A,  Boys*  Hall,  10  by  27  feet. 

BK    Girls'  Clothes-room,  8  by  24|  feet. 

B,  Boys'  Clothes-room,  8  by  24^  feet 
b.       Apparatus  case. 

a.  a.  Stairs. 

d,  d.  Ventidnots. 

h.  h.  Hot  air  registers. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-ROUSE. 


Primart  School-hourb  in  Norwich. 
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A  School-room,  24  ft.  by  24ft.  6  inches. 
B  School-room,  24  ft.  by  21  ft.  6    ** 
G  ClasB-Toom. 

D  Boys'  enlry  and  clothes  room. 
E  Grrls'  entry  and  clothes  room. 


F,  F  PlatformB. 

G,  G  aosets. 

H,  H  Umbrella  mcks. 
I,  I  Sinks  with  pomps. 
V  Flues  for  ventihition. 


The  above  diagram  represocts  the  Ground  Plan  of  a  Primary  School-house  in 
Central  District  of  Norwich,  erected  after  plans  by  £.  Burdick,  Arohiteot,  at  an 
expense  of  93,000.  The  main  building  is  50  feet  by  25  feet,  with  two  wings, 
each  25  feet  by  11  feet,  and  one  story  high.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  finished 
throughout  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner,  with  a  spacious  play-ground,  well 
graded  and  enoloaed.  Both  rooms  are  furnished  with  Ross's  furniture, — ^the  Al- 
phabet, or  Oral  school  with  chairs,  and  the  Primary  department  with  a  desk  and 
chair  for  each  pupil. 
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XIL    EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  GYROSCOPE,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

BT  B.   8.  8NBLL, 

Profesior  of  Natural  Phllosophj  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 


[The  substance  of  the  following  article  waa  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  Planetary  DiaturbaneeBf  in  1866.  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents  for 
1S56.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Henry,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  for  the  use  of  the 
cuts  with  which  it  is  illustrated.] 

No.  J. 
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Fig.  2. 
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Hartford,  Conn. 

The  GyroBCope,  in  Uie  form  here  represented,  (Fig.  1.)  is  essentially  the  same, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  as  the  Rotascope  of  Professor  W.  R.  Johnson,  a  description 
of  which  was  given  in  Silliman's  Journal,  Jan.  1832.  And  the  Botascope  was 
an  improvement  on  Bohnenberger's  instrument  for  illustrating  the  Precession  of 
the  Equinoxes.*    The  experiments  of  the  gyroscope  are  not  new,  nor  inexpli- 

*  Fig.  2,  represents  tlie  rotascope  recently  constructed  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  being  somewhat  more  simple  than  that 
described  by  Professor  Johnson.     The  dislc,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
_^  -      oblaie  spheroid,  is  about  ten  inches  In  diameter,  made  of  box- 

^^^■■^^  wood,  with  a  brass  band  in  the  equator,  and  a  steel  axis.    This  is 

suspended  in  two  strong  brass  rings,  the  inner  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  the  outer  oti  a  vertical  one,  the  pivots  for  the  lat 
ter  being  at  the  top  and  bottom'of  a  recuingular  frame  of  mahog- 
any, supported  by  a  heavy  base  of  1  he  same  material.  The  whole 
instrument  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The  disk  is  accurately 
centered  in  the  inner  ring,  so  as  to  rest  in  any  position ;  and  all 
the  parts  revolve  on  polished  pivots,  with  the  least  possible  fric- 
tion. At  the  bottom  of  the  frame  lies  a  forked  piece  of  wood, 
which  works  on  a  tight  hinge,  and  can  be  turned  upward  so  as 
to  embrace  and  hold  fiu>t  either  the  outer  ring  alone,  or  both  the 
rings.  By  this  means,  the  experimenter  can  have  the  use  of  both  hands  to  give  a  swift  ro- 
tation to  the  spheroid.    This  is  best  done  as  follows: 
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Cftble,  as  many  seem  to  suppose ;  lor  they  were  ail  perfbrmed  by  the  rotascx>pe 
at  least  tweaty-five  years  ago;  and  the  Hhwry  of  compoimd  rotatio&B,  whidi 
these  experimeats  illustratd,  has  been  known  for  a  century  and  a  bal^  and  ap- 
plied to  the  explanation  of  the  preoessioxi  of  the  equinoxes,  the  retrogmds  motion 
of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  the  nodal  moyements  generally  in  the  solar  syBtem. 

It  is  a  direct  result  of  tJie  inertia  of  matter,  that  a  body  revolving  freely  on 
an  axis,  preserves  that  axis  parallel  to  itaeU;  wherever  in  space  the  body  may 
be  transported. 

£xp.  1.  The  disk  of  the  gyroaoope,  being  accurately  balanced  in  rings 
^Hiose  axes  are  at  right  angles,  is  fiee  to  take  any  position  whatever.  If  now 
it  be  rapidly  whirled,  the  whole  instrument  may  be  canried  anywhere,  and 
turned  round  or  turned  over  in  any  manner,  without  disturbing  tiie  rotation  of 
the  disk ;  its  axis  will  point  m  one  and  the  sajne  direction. 

To  understand  the  explanation  of  the  following  experiments,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  a  particle  or  mass  of  matter  is  impelled  by  two  forces  at 
once  acting  in  different  dhrections,  it  takes  a  direction  fr^^een  them,  in  a  line 
nearest  to  that  of  the  greater  force.  I^  then,  the  <Usk  is  already  revolving  on 
its  axlB}  and  a  force  is  applied  to  turn  it  on  some  other  axis,  the  particles  are 
isubject  to  two  forces  at  once,  and  will  move  in  a  direction  ht^boem  them,  com- 
pelling tlie  first  axis  to  change  its  position  toward  that  of  the  second  axl& 
Every  instance,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  seen  changing  its  direction,  is 
an  example  of  the  action  of  at  least  two  forces^  one  of  which  is  the  inertia  of 
the  disk  tending  to  revolve  parallel  to  itselC 

£zp.  2.  Let  the  middle  ring  be  so  suspended  in  the  outer  one,  that  when  aJl 
the  rings  are  brought  into  one  plane»  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  horirontal.  Place 
the  axis  north  and  sojith,  with  the  top  of  the  disk  moving  east^  while  the  mid- 
dle ring  is  vertically  east  and  west.  Now  gently  press  the  bottom  of  the  micl- 
die  ring  northward ;  the  north  end  of  the  axis  begins  to  turn  eastward,  and 
will  do  so,  (if  the  outer  ring  is  held  still,)  tiU  it  points  east  If  the  pressure  is 
southward,  the  axis  goes  the  other  way.  Consider  the  particks  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  disk ;  they  are  going  swiUly  eastward,  and  by  the  force  on  the  ring, 
they  are  pressed  gently  southward ;  they  wil^  therefore,  go  between  these  two 
directions,  and  revolve  to  the  south-east;  in  other  words,  t^e  north  end  of  th« 
axis  moves  to  the  east  The  particles  in  the  lower  half  conspire  to  prodooethe 
same  effect ;  for  they  are  revolving  westward,  and  at  tbe  same  tune  are  pressed 
northward ;  hence  they  move  N.  W.  The  plane  of  the  disk  is  now  a  little  in- 
clined to  N.  W.  and  Sw  £.  and  will  become  more  so,  if  the  pressure  ia  continued. 

Exp.  3.  Again,  place  the  disk  as  m  (Exp.  2,)  revolving  also  in  Ibe  same 
direction,  and  w^hile  the  outer  ring  is  held  in  the  east  and  west  plane,  with  the 
finger-nail  or  the  smooth  end  of  a  wire,  gently  press  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
ring  westward ;  instead  of  moving  in  the  direction  it  is  pushed,  the  ring  will 
slide  up  along  the  nail  or  wire,  till  the  axis  becomes  vertical,  when  the 
ring  for  the  first  time  seems  to  yield  to  the  pressure.    The  reverse  happens,  if 

Having  a  ttronff  smooth  eord  a  yard  lon^^,  with  a  woodon  eroas  handle  at  each  end.  the  ope- 
rator  doublea  it  in  the  middle,  and  placing  the  loop  on  a  amali  pin  at  the  middle  of  either 
half  of  the  axis,  he  wioda  op  both  parta  of  the  cord  at  once,  and  then  draws  the  enda  apart 
by  the  handa.  The  instrument  thus  stands  firm  between  the  opposite  forces,  and  a  doubla 
velocity  is  given  to  the  disk. 

The  rotasoope  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Tnatitntion  was  copied,  with  some  valuabit 
improvements,  from  the  one  cootaiaed  in  the  Philosophical  Cabinet  ^f  AaihAral  CoHefii 
which  has  been  used  in  the  lectures  given  there,  for  twenty4wo  yean. 
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the  pressure  is  the  opposite  waj.  In  the  flret  esae,  the  east  half  is  descending, 
and  pressed  norihioard;  it  goes  bettoeen  thesft  two  directions,  which  of  necessity 
elevates  the  north  pole  of  the  axi&  The  western  half  conspires ;  for  it  is  as- 
cendmg^  and  pressed  touthward^  end  therefore  moves  iq>  obHquely  ft)  the  souffiy 
thus  elevating  the  north  pole. 

Fig.  B^  exhibits  a  similar  experiment  with  the  rota- 
^        Fig.  3.  scope.  While  the  west  side  of  the  spheroid  moves  doum^ 

ff  ?,       in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow,  the  west  side  of 

the  outer  ring,  and  therefore,  of  the  spheroid,  is  pushed 
sotUhnoard^  as  shown  by  the  single-shaft  arrows.  Be- 
tween these  two  ibroee,  the  west  side  descends  obliquely 
to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  double-shaft  arrow. 
Hence  the  north  pole  of  tlie  spheroid  is  depressed,  and 
the  south  pole  is  elevated. 

Next)  suspend  the  middle  ring  of  the  gyroscope,  as  in 
(£xp»  6,)  so  that  when  the  three  rings  are  in  one 
plane^  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  vertical;  and  fasten  the 
middle  and  outer  rings  together  by  the  tightening  screw  at  the  top.  The  parts 
are  now  arranged  as  in  the  rotasoope,  the  inner  ring  turning  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  outer  on  a  vertical  axis,  the  socket  and  pointed  standard  serving 
instead  of  the  wooden  frame. 

Exp.  4u  Spm  the  disk, — ^take  up  the  outer  rings  by  the  right  and  left  sides 
in  the  two  hands,  and  carry  the  instrument  round  yourself  in  the  same  direc- 
tion the  disk  is  revolving;  then  turn  round  the  opposite  way,  and  instantly  the 
disk  will  throw  itself  over  with  energy,  so  as  to  revolve  the  same  way  In  which 
you  carry  the  whole.  Or,  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,)  set  the  instru- 
ment on  the  iron  standard,  and  attempt  to  turn  round  the  outer  rings  in  a  direc- 
tion the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  disk  revolves;  and  the  latter  will  immedi- 
ately turn  a  somerset  as  before.  Hero  again  is  a  composition  of  two  rotations. 
The  moment  the  axis  is  jarred  fh)m  a  vertical  position,  (as  it  inevitably  will  be,) 
it  cannot  recover  its  position,  because  the  resultant  of  the  two  motions  throws 
it  still  farther  from  the  vertical  For  example,  let  the  right  half  of  the  disk  in 
its  rotation  approach  the  experimenter,  and  suffer  a  jar,  by  which  it  ascends 
ever  so  little  from  a  horizontal  plane,  while  he  presses  the  right  side  of  the  ring, 
and  therefore  of  the  diric,  hoHgontaUy  from  him.  To  go  between  these  two 
directions,  the  right  side  must  ascend  at  a  larger  angle  from  the  horizon,  and 
thus  by  continued  pressure,  the  angle  between  the  two  rotations  is  diminished, 
till  the  disk  is  completely  inverted,  and  the  revolutions  coincide.  If  the  disk  is 
now  jiffred,  it  instantly  recovers  its  position,  because  the  two  motions  make  an 
acute  angle,  and  the  resultant  lies  between,  tending  to  reduce  the  angle  to 
nothing.  I^  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  first  disturbance  is  the  other  way, 
and  the  right  side  approaches  descending^  the  same  result  will  take  place, — the 
disk  is  inverted,  but  turns  over  in  the  opposite  direction. 

£xp.  6.  Another  form  of  the  last  experiment  is  perhaps  still  more  striking. 
After  whirling  the  jdisk,  take  the  instrument  up  by  the  sodcet  as  a  handle,  and, 
holding  it  bottom  up,  attempt  to  twirl  it  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  one  way, 
and  then  the  other;  or,  holding  it  firmly  in  any  direction,  roU  the  hand  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  reverse.  In  either  case,  the  disk  will  begin  to  mvert  itself 
the  moment  you  turn  the  rings  in  the  contrary  direction.  And  by  a  little  man- 
agement, you  can  make  the  inversion  take  place  continually,  and  in  one  direo- 
tion.  so  that  the  mner  ring  has  a  rapid  rotatk>n  on  the  pivots  of  the  outer  rings. 
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Fig.  4 


In  the  foregoing  experiments,  as  the  axis  approaches  its  position  of  equilib- 
rium, the  rings  are  felt  to  move  witli  greater  and  still  greater  ease.  This  is 
because  the  two  motions  nearly  conspire.  When  thej  exactly  agree^  no  resist- 
ance is  £blt,  in  attempting  to  push  the  ring. 

With  the  rotascope,  experiment  (No.  6,)  is  best  performed 
by  suspending  the  outer  ring  from  a  bundle  of  parallel 
cords,  about  two  feet  long,  as  represented  in  (Pig.  4.)  Let 
the  cords  be  twisted  up  in  the  direction  the  disk  revolves: 
then,  by  the  force  of  torsion,  they  will  begin  to  untwist 
But  the  motion  is  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  force  is  ex- 
erted, (in  connection  with  the  inertia  of  the  disk,)  in 
turning  the  disk  over ,  after  which  the  cords  freely  un- 
twist, twist  up  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  once  more 
commence  untwisting.  Again  the  process  is  arrested, 
till  the  disk  takes  time  to  invert  itself  and  get  ready  to 
go  the  same  way.  And  this  operation  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  before  the  spheroid  loses  its  velocity. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  (Exp's.  4  and  5,) 
the  supposition  is  made,  that  the  disk  or  spheroid  is  first 
jarred  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other,  before  the  forces 
tend  to  invert  the  axis.  And  it  is  strictly  true,  that  if  no  accidental  disturbance 
throws  the  axis  aside,  the  disk  can  revolve  in  one  direction,  and  the  rings  in 
exactly  the  opposite,  with  entire  freedom,  except  as  they  will  slightly  diminish 
each  other's  velocities  by  friction  at  the  pivots.  There  is  no  tendency  to  inversion. 
This  is,  however,  a  state  of  unstable  equilihrium.  Just  as  a  cone,  standing  on  its 
apex,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  vertically  above  it,  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium. It  is  truly  supported,  and  gravity  does  not  in  the  least  tend  to  make  it 
fall,  until  it  is  jarred  from  the  vertical ;  but  from  that  inclination  however  minute, 
gravity  cannot  restore  it,  but  only  causes  it  to  deviate  the  more.  The  disturb- 
ance, however,  is  inevitable.  The  cone  is  sure  to  fall;  and  the  disk  in  these 
experiments  is  equally  sure  to  be  inverted. 

Exp.  6.  Next  remove  the  middle  ring,  (Fig.  1,)  from  the  outer  and  turn  it  one- 
fourth  round  till  the  screws  d,  d,  enter  sockets  in  the  heads  of  the  screws  which 

connect  the  middle  and  inner  rings,  as 


Pip.  5. 


shown  in  (Fig.  5.)  Having  revolved 
the  disk,  and  placed  its  axis  nearly 
horizontal,  hang  the  brass  weight  on 
the  inner  ring,  near  one  end  of  the  axis, 
as  in  (Fig.  5.)  The  whole  system  now 
cdmmences  revolving  horizontally ;  and 
if  free  from'all  obstruction,  would  thus 
revolve  perpetually.  This  result  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  this,  that  the 
motion  continues ;  the  disk  does  not, 
after  a  time,  reach  a  position  in  which 
the  two  forces  act  m  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  reason  is  quit«  apparent 
The  weight  itself  is  carried  along  as 
f;«t  as  the  disk  is,  and  thus  always  acts 
at  right  angles  to  the  rotation  of  the 
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disk.  I^  for  example,  the  top  of  the  disk  is  reyolying  weet,  and  the  weight  is 
on  the  north  end  of  the  axis,  it  urges  the  top  to  the  north.  Hence  the  disk 
takes  a  motion  a  little  to  the  north  of  west;  but  the  weight  does  not  now 
press  the  top  towards  the  north,  but  towards  a  point  a  little  to  the  east  of  norfk; 
when  the  disk  turns  a  little  iarther,  and  so  on,  continual!}'. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  qS&qX  frictioti  will  produce  in  this  experi- 
ment. In  the  position  of  the  axis  mentioned  above,  the  iriction  of  the  socket 
on  the  standard  opposes,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  motion  of  the  north  pole  toward 
the  east  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  another  force,  pressing  the  eastern 
half  of  the  disk  towards  the  northj  while  by  its  rotation  it  is  (ucencl^n^  vertically. 
It  must,  by  this  joint  action,  axend  incUning  northward,  t.  e,  the  north  end  of 
the  axis  will  descend  slightly  under  the  weight.  This  is  always  noticeable,  es- 
pecially after  the  disk  loses  some  of  its  velocity :  for  then  the  friction  becomes 
relatively  a  greater  force.  The  effect  of  friction  can  be  readily  neutralized  from 
time  to  time  by  a  slight  pressure  against  the  ring  in  the  direction  of  its  motion; 
the  weight  is  instantly  elevated  to  its  place,  and  even  to  any  height,  by  more 
pressure. 

The  foregoing  experiment  is  the  one  which  illustrates  the  precession  of  equi- 
noxes. The  disk  represents  the  equatorial  ring  of  the  earth;  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  centre  represents  the  ecliptic  into  which  the  weight  tends  to  tip 
the  disk,  as  the  earth  and  moon  do  the  earth's  equator;  the  side-screws  are  the 
places  of  equinoxes,  or  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  which,  as  the 
experiment  shows,  revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  eartli.  In  the 
solar  system,  there  is  no  friction^  operating  tb  diminish  the  inclination  of  the 
planes ;  hence,  except  the  mumte  oscillations  which  it  undergoes  from  a  higher 
order  of  disturbing  influences,  it  remains  perpetually  the  same. 

Fig.  6,  represents  the  rotascope,  as  it  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  precession.  A  wooden  ring,  repre- 
senting the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  stands  around  the 
centre  of  the  frame,  and  a  weight  is  attached  to 
the  inner  ring  at  w.  The  single  arrows  show  tlie 
direction  in  which  the  spheroid  revolves;  and  the 
dauble  arrows  indicate  that  the  screws,  L  and  r. 
(which  are  the  equinoxes,)  move  in  tho  opposite 
direction. 

Exp.  7.  Take  the  inner  ring  and  disk  from  the 
outer  rings,  and  attach  a  sliort  bar  to  the  ring  at 
one  end  of  the  axis.  At  the  end  of  this  bar  is  a 
awivel-hook,  for  sustaining  the  ring  by  a  cord,  or  an  indentation  for  resting  it 
on  the  pointed  standard.  Revolve  the  disk  rapidly,  and  then  suspend  it  by  a 
oord,  (Fig.  7,)  and  take  the  hand  suddenly  from  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  ring. 
The  whole  will  now  revolve  horizontally  about  the  centre  of  support,  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  upper  side  of  the  disk.  Though  more  magical 
in  appearance,  this  phenomenon  is  explained  Uko  the  others.  Gravity  is  not 
susper^dtd,  but  is  every  moment  exerting  its  full  effect,  in  combination  with  the 
rotation  of  the  disk,  to  produce  the  horizontal  revolution.  Let  tlie  unsupported 
extremity  be  to  the  north,  and  tho  upper- half  of  the  disk  revolving  west. 
Gravity  tends  to  move  the  same  particles  toward  the  north  in  a  descending  arc. 
Between  these  two  forces,  it  tends  to  go  towards  the  north-west,  and  thus  carr>' 
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the  support  westward ,-  but  as  that  point  is  fixed,  the  disk  is  moyed  eastward- 
This  effect  is  permanent,  for  the  sauie  reason  as  in  (Exp.  6.)  The  angle  between 
the  two  forces  is  of  necessity  always  a  right  angle. 

Friction  slightly  opposes  this  horizontal  motion,  and  the  ring  therefore  gradn- 
ally  falls ;  but  it  will  rise  again,  if  urged  forward  a  little  faster.* 

It  usually  surprises  the  operator,  that,  if  he  supports  the  edge  of  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  and  lowers  it  slowh/y  the  ring  falls  with  it  The  reason  is,  that  so 
long  as  his  finger  iouchea  the  ring,  the  fricHon  between  them  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  horizontal  revolution.  Let  him  move  his  finger  down  a  little 
quicker  than  before,  and  he  will  feel  the  ring  slipping  along  horizontally,  as  if 
to  escape,  as  soon  as  he  shall  permit. 

Observe  again,  that  the  longer  the  experiment  is  continued,  the  swifter  does 
the  revolution  become.  That  results  necessarily  tmm  the  fact  that  the  disk 
revolves  more  slowly,  the  longer  it  runs.  At  first  the  inertia  of  the  wheel 
was  much  the  greatest  force,  and  the  resultant  made  a  very  small  angle  with  it, 
and  the  disk  therefore  changed  its  direction  slowly;  but  as  the  velocity  of  the 
disk  is  diminished  by  fiiction  and  resistance  of  the  air,  while  gravity  remains 
the  same,  the  resultant  makes  larger  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  disk,  and  it 
changes  its  direction  more  rapidly. 

Remove  the  upper  part  of  the  Gyroscope  (Rg.  1.)  fW)m  the  standard  *,  and 
resting  the  indented  ear  on  the  point  of  this  standard  remove  the  finger  fit>m 
the  opposite  side  horizorUaUy  and  suddenly.  The  ring  will  remain  supported 
and  will  revolve  around  the  standard.  A  weight  of  h^f  a  pound  or  more  may 
be  hung  on  the  outer  end  if  the  axis  is  inclined  above  a  horizontal.  The  ring 
will  be  found  to  retain  any  inclination  given  it  In  this,  and  hi  every  other  ex- 
periment the  disk  should  be  revolved  very  rapidly. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  fbregoing  experiment  as 
exhibited  by  the  inner  ring  and  spheroid  of  the 
rotascope.  Tlie  particles  at  a,  are  moving  in 
the  line  of  the  arrow  e,  by  the  rotation,  and  tend 
toward  6,  by  the  force  of  gravity;  hence  they 
take  the  intermediate  direc^on,  e.  This  tends 
to  tlirow  the  swivel,  c  ^  to  the  right,  as  shown 
by  the  arrow,  /;  but  if  A  is  stationary',  the 
spheroid,  y,  will  by  the  reaction  bo  urged  to  the 
left,  and  circulate  around  h  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  /  /  If  the  cord  is  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  care  is  taken  to  plaoo 
the  centre,  ^,  directly  under  the  upper  end  of  it, 
the  instrument  will  whirl  round  in  its  place,  and 
the  cord  will  describe  a  conic  surfece  about  it, — h  revolving  about  g,  instead  of 
g  about  h.  The  spheroid  and  ring  weigh  fifteen  pounds,  and  g  is  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  support,  h. 

Exp.  8.    Attach  a  cord  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  suspend  the  ring  and 


Pig.  7. 


JT^ 


'  If  the  di»k  is  »pun  very  rapidly,  and  elerated  aeverel  degrees  abore  tbe  horlaootal  poai> 
tSon,  the  Triction  of  the  indentation  on  the  standard,  instead  of  depresaing  the  diak,  will  caoae 
it  to  rise  up  towards  a  vertical,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  top.  And  the  explanation  in  the 
two  ca^s  is  the  same ;  but  the  reason  cannot  be  well  giren,  except  by  mathematical  fonno- 
las.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  top  are  more  perplexing  to  the  mathematician  tfaaa 
those  of  the  gyroscope. 
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disk,  afl  a  pendulum;  and  after  levolving  the  diak,  attempt  to  awing^  the  pendu- 
lum. The  lower  end  will  instantly  begin  to  lift  itself;  and  turn  round  the  con- 
trary way  from  that  of  the  disk.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  two  rotations, 
one  on  the  axis  of  the  disk,  the  other  on  a  horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  the 
string.  For  example,  let  the  northern  half  of  the  disk  be  revolving  to  the 
west ;  and  let  the  ring  be  at  the  northern  extreme  of  its  vibration,  about  to  de- 
scend. The  particles  of  the  northern  hsJt,  moving  wegt^  and  at  the  same  time 
by  gravity  uiged  dawnwardf  commence  moving  between  these  two  lines,  i.  e.  in 
a  westerly  downward  direction ;  and  thus  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  is  thrown 
upward  and  eastward^  tending  to  revolve  horizontally  at  some  elevation. 

The  southern  half  of  the  disk,  revolving  east,  and  pressed  upward,  relativeiy 
to  the  centre,  (smce  it  is  now  hwer  than  the  centre,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  arc 
of  vibration,  will  hejusi  as  low,)  must  tend  to  ascend  eastward;  thus  conspiring 
with  the  northern  half  to  force  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  to  the  east 

If  the  hand  holding  the  pendulum  is  carried  horizontally  back  and  forth,  with 
the  ring  and  disk  hanging  beneath,  no  such  effect  is  pix>duced ;  fw  there  is  now 
no  revolution  about  a  second  axi&  The  disk  is  iree  to  preserve  the  parallelism 
of  its  axis,  as  in  (Exp.  1.) 

The  pendulum  experiment  may  be  performed  by  using  the  arm  instead  of  a 
cord.  Take  the  stem  attached  to  the  inner  ring  in  the  hand,  and  swing  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  writhing  motion  will  be/ett  very  pfidnly,  require 
ing  some  care  lest  the  stem  be  wrenched  out  of  tlie  hand.  While  the  arm 
swings  forward,  the  ring  crowds  to  the  left;  and  while  it  swings  back,  to  the 
right,— or  else  the  reverse  in  both  cases, — according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  disk  is  revolved. 

Exp.  9.  Having  the  disk  and  inner  ring  detached  trom  the  other  parts  of 
the  instrument,  whirl  the  disk,  take  the  ring  in  the  hand,  and  move  it  in  almost 
any  manner  you  please^  and  you  will  feel  resistance  offered  to  such  amotion ; — 
that  resistance,  however,  not  directly  opposed  to  the  motion,  but  tending  to 
turn  the  instrument  into  some  obUque  position.  The  only  case  in  which  you 
will  not  perceive  such  an  effect,  is  when  you  carefhlly  keep  the  axis  directed  to 
the  same  point  of  compass.  For  then  the  force  applied  does  not  tend  to  revolve 
the  disk  on  another  axis ;  whereas,  in  eveiy  other  movement,  such  a  revolution 
is  attempted,  and  the  resultant  effect  of  the  two  revolutions  is  what  the  exper- 
imenter perceives.  If  a  whirling  disk  should  be  concealed  in  a  light  box, 
every  one  who  should  handle  the  box,  would  be  disposed  to  think  it  contained 
a  living  and  powerful  animal,  strugglmg  to  get  ttee. 

The  Gyroscope  is  made  in  a  variety  of  simpler  forms.  One  of  them  consists 
of  the  inner  ring  and  disk  to  which  is  attached  an  arm  at>one  end  of  the  axis 
as  in  (Fig.  7.)  An  indentation  where  the  arm  joins  the  ring  allows  the  whole 
to  be  placed  on  the  standard,  when  a  weight  may  be  plaoed  on  the  arm  at  suffi- 
cient distance  to  balance  the  ring.  If  the  disk  is  now  revolved,  the  whole  in- 
strument remains  stationary;  but  if  the  weight  be  moved  nearer  the  standard 
a  revolution  takes  place ; — ^if  it  is  moved  fhrther  from  the  standard  the  revolu- 
tion will  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Miss  Burdett  Ck)UTTs'  Prizes  for  Teaching  Common  things  to  Girls. — 
The  eflTorts  to  give  prominence  to  instruction  in  common  things— a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  phenomena  of  every  day  life— commenced  by 
Lord  Ashburton  and  described  at  length  in  Volume  1,  page  629  of  this  Journal, 
has  received  a  new  impulse  by  a  prize  scheme  for  female  teachers  and  for  girls 
instituted  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutta  The  three  sets  of  prizes  amount  to  £50,  and 
were  offered  to  school-mistresses  in  schools  connected  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land who  have  pupil-teachers  apprenticed  to  them,  under  government  inspec- 
tion ;  to  tlie  pupils  in  the  Wliitohmds  Training  Institute  and  to  female  pupil 
teachers  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  sdieme,  but  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  beautifially  printed 
volume  of  89  pages  [entitled, — A  summary  account  of  prizes  for  common  things 
offered  and  awarded  by  Miss  BwrdeU  CoutCs  at  the  Whiielanda  Training  InstUute^ 
1855-56.  London:  Hatchard,"]  which  we  have  Just  received  from  London,  to 
show  the  practical  character  of  the  plan. 

Subjects  for  instruction  in  common  things  to  schools  for  g^rls  upon  which 
papers  may  be  prepared  or  I&.««sons  given,  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered. 

I.  Food  :  Including  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  groce- 
ries ;  the  ui#  and  particular  nourishing  qualities  of  each ;  also  all  that  relates  to 
the  preparation  of  food  for  cooking,  and  its  eooDomical  use. 

II.  Clothes:  Including  the  use  and  value  of  the  materials  of  which  the  va- 
rious articles  of  clothing  in  common  use  are  made;  also  what  relates  to  the  cut- 
ting-out and  making  of  clothes,  and  to  the  best  ways  of  mending  and  altering 
them,  and  keeping  them  in  an  orderly  condition,  so  that  they  may  always  be 
found  when  wanted,  and  always  be  in  a  wholesome  and  comfortable  state. 

III.  Household  Arrangements  generally:  The  best  means  of  preserving 
health  by  purifying  the  air  in  close  situations,  especially  in  times  of  sickness  or 
in  case  infectious  disease ;  and  the  best  means  of  keeping  rooms  at  a  proper 
temperature. 

IV.  Duties  op  Servants:  Showing  what  the  cook  ought  to  know  and  do; 
what  the  laundrymaid ;  also  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  servants  in 
the  country,  especially  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  animals ;  how  they  can 
best  manage  and  dispose  of  their  wages ;  what  moral  qualities  and  personal 
habits  are  likely  to  render  them  most  useAil  and  happy. 

V.  Management  op  Children:  "What  instructions  should  be  given  to  yoong 
persons  going  out  as  nur8er3rmaids  as  to  to  the  responsibilities  they  incur  when 
they  take  charge  of  a  child ;  what  advice  should  be  given  to  girls  likely  to  be 
employed  in  household  matters  at  home,  or  in  the  management  of  the  younger 
members  of  their  family. 

VI.  Management  of  the  Sick  :  Including  the  keeping  a  sick-room  in  a  pro- 
per condition,  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick,  the  management  of  sick  chil- 
dren, use  of  simple  medicines ;  also  on  the  common  remedies  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  case  of  sudden  accidents,  especially  where  presence  of  mind  may  save 
life. 

Questions  answered  by  14  school-mistresses,  45  pupils  of  the  Whiteland 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  and  24  pupil  teachers — at  Wliitelands  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1855. 

1.  Describe  the  school  now  under  your  charge,  stating  whether  it  is  in  the 
town  or  countr}'.  What  is  the  general  oondition  of  the  children  and  parents? 
AVhether  common  things  have  been  taught  in  your  school,  and  how  you  think 
such  subjects  Ciin  beat  be  taught  ? 

2.  What  common  things  can  most  suitably  be  taught  to  children  who  get 
their  living  in  a  town,  or  to  those  who  get  their  living  in  the  country  ? 

3.  Why  is  economy  in  the  use  of  all  articles  a  duty  in  every  condition  of  life  ? 
Do  you  remember  any  passage  in  Iloly  Scripture  which  bear  upon  this  subject? 
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4.  If  at  any  time  the  supply  of  water  should  fall  short,  or  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained only  with  great  difficulty,  what  could  poor  people  do  to  promote  cleanli- 
ness and  health  ? 

5.  In  the  cose  of  a  family  of  an  artisan  or  a  laborer  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  six  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen,  state  the  probable  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings ;  and  say 
how  it  could  be  laid  out  to  the  most  advantage,  specifying  the  weekly  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amount  that  should  be  laid  by  for  rent,  illness  or  any  emergenc)'. 
Would  you  advise  the  wife  to  do  anvthing  by  way  of  adding  to  the  weekly  ear- 
nings?   If  so,  wliat?    Give  your  reason. 

6.  Give  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  subject,  historical  or  geographical,  and 
show  how  you  would  introduce  into  such  a  lesson  the  mention  of  common 
things.  Show  also  what  moral  and  religious  reflections  may  be  made  upon 
these  subjects. 

7.  Quote  some  of  the  stories  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which 
your  teacher  has  used,  by  way  of  familiar  illustration,  when  talking  to  children 
about  common  things. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  grains  used  for  making  bread ;  and  give  a 
good  receipt  for  making  a  4  lb.  loaf,  naming  the  weight  of  flour,  Ac. 

9.  State  what  you  know  as  to  the  comparative  waste  of  boiled,  roast,  fried, 
and  baked  meats ;  and  the  different  advantages  of  each  mode  of  cooking. 

10.  What  opportunities  are  afforded  you  in  the  school-room  of  teacliing  chil- 
dren that  tight  clothes  are  neither  economical  or  healthy,  or  of  inculcating  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  order?  and  how  would  you  improve  tliese  opportunities? 

11.  What  are  the  various  reasons  for  teaching  children  the  duties  of  kindness 
and  consideration  towards  animals? 

12.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  going  into  service,  or  about  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  younger  children,  what  should  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  or  of  the  duty  of  never  deceiving  children,  or  pacifying  them 
with  filso promises? 

13.  In  the  case  of  sadden  emergencies — such  as  a  child  fainting,  clothes 
catching  fire,  a  severe  scald  or  cut — ^what  habits  of  mind  would  you  cultivate? 
What  measures  should  you  take  at  the  moment,  and  how  would  you  turn  such 
an  event  to  good  account? 

14.  What  simple  remedies  would  you  use  m  the  case  of  a  cold,  cough,  or 
sore  throat? 

15.  Suppose  an  infectious  complaint  were  to  break  out  in  a  school,  and  the 
school  not  to  be  broken  up,  what  would  be  the  best  measures  to  adopt  under 
the  circumstances? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  what  you  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
cook,  laundrymaid,  housemaid,  or  nurse.  State  the  usual  wages  of  such  a  ser- 
vant ;  what  articles  of  dress  would  be  most  suitable  for  her  particular  occupa- 
tion ;  and  how  much  you  think  she  ought  to  save.  If  you  wore  required  to  se- 
lect a  nursety-maid  for  a  lady's  family,  what  questions  would  you  put  to  the 
children  whom  you  thought  most  likely  to  suit  for  the  purpose  ?  What  moral 
qualities  would  you  deem  most  essential? 

17.  What  is  the  present  price  of  tea,  coffee  and  sugar?  And  statd  how  much 
of  each  is  sufficient  allowance  per  week  for  one  person. 

18.  Enumerate  the  different  darning-stitches.  For  what  articles  should  they 
severally  be  used  ?  Give  full  directions  for  making  a  man's  shirt,  a  housemaid's 
apron,  and  knitting  a  stocking. 

19.  If  you  were  requested  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  suitable  outfit  for  a 
schoolmistress,  what  materials  would  you  recommend,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  quantity  required  for  each  article,  and  the  price  per  yard  ?  What  arti- 
cles of  clothing  would  you  recommend  for  a  housemaid  m  a  gentleman's  family? 
What  are  the  objections  to  dieap  and  showy  articles? 

20.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  English  and 
French  methods  of  dear-starching  and  getting-up  of  Imen?  Give  Twelvetrocs' 
receipt  for  washing;  and  state  whether  or  not  you  think  the  clotlies  would  be 
more  injured  by  this  process  than  by  the  old  method  of  rubbing. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Coutt's  took  a  personal  interest  in  selecting 
the  subjects,  witnessing  the  lessons,  and  examining  the  papers  submitted — and 
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we  should  be  glad  to  publish  entire  the  letter  hi  Tvliieh  she  speaks  of  the  results 
of  her  observations,  because  it  shows  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  objects 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  industrial  training  in  popujar  schools,  and  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  poor.  The  following  allusion  to  a 
friend,  on  whom  she  had  relied  for  oooperation  in  canning  out  her  scheme,  and 
whoso  sudden  death  suspended  its  execution  for  a  time,  bespeaks  at  one©  a 
grateful  heart,  and  teaches  a  beautiful  lesson — "the  dear  friend  who  has  helped 
me  throughout  this  plan,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  what  iufop> 
mation  I  may  possess,  but  for  my  first  interest  in  these  subjects,  and  for  the 
first  direction  of  my  mind  to  the  observation  of  the  multitude  of  objects  of  use- 
fulness and  beauty  with  which  a  merciful  Father  has  surrounded  us.  From  her 
I  first  learnt  that  happiness  and  comfort  are  the  exdusive  possession  of  no  con- 
dition in  life,  but  are  attainable  by  most  people;  proceeding  out  of  common 
things  and  simple  pleasures,  and  seldom  indeed,  if  ever,  to  be  wholly  missed  by 
those  who  walk  carefully  and  reverently  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Great  Example, 
and  who  cherish  a  humble  sympathy  with  all  the  work  He  has  intrusted  to  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  His  children." 

The  *'  Summary  account"  presents  a  selection  of  the  best  specunens  of  essays 
and  papers  written  by  the  candidates  on  the  occasion,  together  with  hints  on 
the  managements  of  wages,  the  best  manner  of  buying  and  cooking  food,  the 
weekly  expenses  of  a  laborers  family,  the  treatment  of  bums,  scalds,  cuts,  faint- 
ing, colds,  sore  throat  kc.  The  following  plan  for  instruction  in  needlework  is 
pursued  in  the  school  which  received  the  prize  of  £4,  for  the  best  method  of 
teaching  this  branch  of  industrial  training. 

PLAN  OP  NEEDLEWORK  AT  ST.   STEPHEN'S  SCHOOL^   WESTMINSTER. 

The  school  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate  teach- 
er, either  a  pupil-teacher  or  monitor. 

The  children  take  their  places  in  the  classes  entirely  with  reference  to  their 
ability  as  good  and  neat  workers,  their  morning  lesson-class  having  nothing  to 
do  with  that  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  devoted  solely  to  needlework. 

In  the  case  of  two  girls  being  deserving  of  promotion,  a  preference  would  be 
given  to  the  one  who  was  in  the  higher  class  of  a  morning ;  the  object  being  to 
connect,  ratlier  tlian  separate,  the  morning  ability  in  study  with  the  afternoon 
neatness  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

The  teachers  also  take  their  places  in  the  classes  which  they  superintend  en- 
tirely by  their  ability  and  proficiency  in  needlework.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  teacher  high  in  the  school  for  morning  studies  will  have  to  be  plAoed  in 
a  lower  class  for  needlework;  and  another,  whose  morning  alHlities  are  but  mod- 
erate, will  be  equal  to  the  duties  of  an  upper  class  in  the  afternoon's  needle- 
work ;  although,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  observed  that  a  painstaking  teacher 
in  lessons,  and  especially  in  writing,  is  almost  invariably  a  good  needlewoman. 
"We  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  as  the  school 
had  proceeded  for  three  years  on  a  different  system ;  but  by  perseverance  tiie 
difficulties  have  disappeared. 

One  evening  weekly  is  devoted  to  needlework  by  the  mistresses,  pupil-teach- 
ers, and  monitors.  The  work  of  each  class  is  inspected,  difficult  work  fixed, 
and  new  work  cut  out  by  the  teachers;  the  pupil-teachers  who  are  nearest  the 
end  of  their  apprenticeship  taking  the  most  d^cult  work.  Every  teacher  is 
expected  to  make  a  shirt  during  her  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  cut  out  by 
herself. 

The  girls  in  the  first  class  are  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  various  articles  of 
clothing.    The  evening  work-lesson  oft^n  lasts  three  hours. 

CoMPETTnvE  Examination.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts 
Adult  Education  Society,  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Dawes,  the  Dean  of  Hare- 
ford,  by  the  Bishop  of  Windiester,  Mr.  Cole,  Inspector  Oeneral  <tf  Provmdal 
Schools  of  Art,  Mr.  E.  Chad  wick,  and  others.    Prizes  were  given  after  a  oom- 
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pQtitlvo  examixiation.  The  gainens-are  placed  on  a  list  of  persons  recommended 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  promotion  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 
On  the  subject  of  the  system  of  open  competitive  examination,  Mr.  Ghadwick 
made  the  following  remarks: 

Sir  Charles  Trevifystn,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue;  Mr.  Bromley,  of  the  Admiralty;  Mr. 
John  Mill,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  advocated  open  public 
and  competitive  examinations  as  a  necessary  test  for  admission  into  tlie  public 
service,  had  solely  in  view  what  they  were  solely  to  consider — ^namely,  the 
good  of  that  service ;  but  tliey  might  well  have  advocated  the  abolition  of  pat- 
ronage on  high  and  distinct  grounds,  as  being  necessary  for  the  morality,  for  the 
repose,  the  continued  respectability,  and  stability  of  families.  They  might  have 
advocated  the  principle  of  open  competition  as  a  necessary  aid  to  educational 
institutions  of  every  class,  and  as  a  test  and  security  to  the  public  in  the  mat- 
ter of  private  education.  Among  tlie  other  services  rendereSi  to  education  by 
the  steps  taken  on  the  competitive  examinations  in  progress,  was  the  quantity 
of  bad  education  which  it  had  brought  to  light,  and  put  in  course  of  correction. 
Few  people  were  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  different  courses  of 
education,  and  how  much  mischievous  misdirection  of  youth  might  go  on  for 
generations  unnoticed  and  unchecked.  In  the  years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  437 
gentlemen  were  examined  for  direct  commissions  in  the  Indian  army;  of  this 
number  132  iailod  in  English,  and  234  in  arithmetic  What  did  these  figures 
denote  socially  but  waste  of  vast  sums  of  money  spent  in  obtaining  bad  educa- 
tions, waste  of  time,  parents  deceived,  then-  hopes  marred,  and  the  fortmies  of 
&milies  jeopardized  ?  And  what  did  those  figures  not  denote  politically, — of 
the  preparations  for  commands  over  the  lives  and  well-being  of  others?  He 
submitted  that,  as  a  means  of  testing  good  and  bad  education  for  persons  of 
every  class  and  degree,  for  the  use  of  private  persons  and  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  for  the  purification  of  constituences  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  the  fiill  extension  and  development  of 
the  principle  of  open  public  competitive  examinations  was  of  great  national  import- 
ance. In  his  allusions  to  the  official  proceedings  in  relation  to  examinations  for 
the  public  service,  he  would  guard  himself  from  implying  that  those  proceedings 
had  been  satisfectory.  On  the  contrary,  what  was  satisfactory  was  to  see  the 
indications  of  the  working  of  a  good  principle  made  manifest  in  despite  of  ob- 
structions and  latent  and  powerftil  hcstilitics.  He  would  now  warn  them 
against  the  delusive  character  of  the  packed  competitions  of  nominated  candi- 
dates, and  urge  the  necessity  of  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  education  throughout  the  country*  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition,  and  to  insure  the  great  educational  and  social 
results  already  indicated. 

lUFBOVEMSlTT  OP  THE    CONDITION  OP    THE  AOMCULTTRAL    LABORER.      ThB 

Laborer's  Friend  for  July,  1866,  contains  an  account  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Association,  established  by  Prince  Albert,  for  raising  the 
social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  within  the  parish  adjoining  Windsor 
Castle,  held  on  the  19th  of  June.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  veget- 
ables, cottagers  handicraft,  specimens  and  models  of  tenements,  bams,  domestic 
and  horticultural  implements,  home-made  bread,  &c.,  with  an  entertainment  of 
good  substantial  jbmts  of  bee^  mutton,  hams,  and  plentiful  supply  of  plum- 
pudding  to  over  two  hundred  exhibitions.  The  following  list  of  prizes  were 
awarded  by  his  royal  highness. 

Class  1.  To  the  laborer,  or  artisan,  or  hLs  wife,  who  has  brought  up  a  fami- 
ly in  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  habits,  and  without  parish  relief)  except  in 
cases  of  sickness — two  families  received  3i  each;  ten,  2JL  each;  one,  IL  lOff.; 
and  one,  IZ. 

Class  2.  To  the  widow  of  a  laborer,  or  artisan,  who  has  brought  up  her  family 
in  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  habits,  whether  with  or  without  parochial  re- 
lief^—one  person  received  3i ;  five,  21  each;  one,  U  10*.;  and  one,  U 
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Class  3.  To  i&miliea  distinguished  for  cleanliness  and  tidiness  in  house  and 
person — fifteen  received  20«.  each;  and  seven,  16«.  each. 

Class  3.  (b.)  To  the  best  cultivators  of  gardens  or  allotments,  being  also  per- 
sons of  honest,  sober,  and  good  moral  character — ^two  received  20s.  each;  and 
three,  16«.  eacli. 

Class  4.  To  well-conducts  servants,  or  laborers  (male  or  female,)  who  have 
lived  for  the  longest  period  of  service  in  the  same  situation — tlaee  received  31 
each;  eighteen,  22.  each;  and  nine,  II,  lOa,  each. 

Class  5.  To  young  persons  (male  or  female)  who  have  kept  their  first  place  of 
service  for  the  longest  period,  not  less  than  three  years — ^twelve  received  It 
each. 

Vegetables,  needlework,  and  handicraft — upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
were  awarded  sums  var>^ng  from  20s.  to  lOs.  each. 

The  association  arose  from  a  desire  expressed  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  to  be- 
stow some  mark  of  favor  on  -cottagers  in  and  around  Windsor  who  were  dili- 
gent iu  keepmg  their  houses  tidy.  The  design  eventually  embraced  every  kind 
of  industrial  occupation.  Neat  cottages,  well  cultivated  gardens  or  allotments, 
the  bringing  up  of  families  honestly,  long  service  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  do- 
mestics, especially  of  young  i)erson3  in  their  first  situations,  are  the  subjects 
sought  out  and  rewarded.  Special  notice  is  taken  whether  children  have  been 
daily  sent  to  school,  sick  clubs,  savings'  banks,  or  other  provident  institutions 
paid  into,  or  assistance  given  to  poorer  relatives. 

The  association  also  extends  its  care,  as  occasion  arisea,  to  any  question  of  a 
practical  kind  which  may  be  brought  before  it  Thus  it  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system ;  from  a  conviction  of  its  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  health,  comfort,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  laborer.  There 
are  now  sixty-two  allotment  tenants  in  connexion  with  the  association — the 
allotment  grounds  being  self-supporting,  though  some  expense  was  incurred  in 
forming  them.  The  committee  has  also  taken  up  tlio  question  of  model  or  im- 
proved dwelling-houses,  and  with  signal  success.  The  Royal  Society  also  pro- 
vides for  better  domestic  accommodation  for  the  industrial  classes,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  less  than  three  years  in  erecting  fifty  houses,  all  occupied,  and  paying 
five  per  cent,  interest  to  the  share  holders.  No  less  a  sum  than  1,4002.  has 
been  administered  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  association, 
and  out  of  this  sum  above  10002.  distributed  in  rewards  and  prizes  to  seven 
hundred  persons. 

Such  an  association  as  this  ranks  with  the  educational  agencies  of  the  coun- 

The  Manchester  Mechanic's  Ixstitutton  held  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  visit  to  that  city — on  which  occasion  his  Lordship  made  an  ad- 
dress of  which  we  give  a  large  portion. 

The  culture  of  intellect  should  be  as  universal  as  its  endowment.  Tho  in- 
tellectual qualities  as  well  as  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature  are  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  find  them  everywhere,  in  the  lowest 
chutes  as  in  the  highest  Their  development  depends  on  the  opportumtiea 
which  are  offered  for  their  culture,  and  it  is  to  these  institutions  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  faculties  which  are  so  advantageously  presented.  In  this  coun- 
try, fortunately,  the  road  to  wealth  and  to  honors  is  open  to  all.  Some  of  those 
among  us  who  have  filled  the  most  distinguished  situations  have  sprung  from 
the  humblest  position,  and  have  raised  themselves  by  their  talent  and  go^  con- 
duct. The  great  merit  of  these  institutions  is  that,  whereas  the  laboring  clas- 
ses are  unable  by  then:  own  unaided  exertions  to  obtain  access  to  those  books 
and  those  means  of  instruction  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
their  intellects,  and  whereas  their  hours  of  leisure  are  so  few  as  to  afford  them 
but  little  opportunity  for  mental  culture,  you  open  to  them  the  whole  rang©  of 
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the  treasure  of  acienoe,  and,  whaterer  line  their  genius  may  be  best  adapted  to 
follow,  jou  iumiah  them  with  the  means  of  cnltivating  their  faculties  and  thus 
increase  their  knowledge,  and  through  their  knowledge,  their  happiness  Man 
is  endowed  with  a  double  nature--the  moral  and  the  intellectual  Both  con- 
tribute  to  his  pleasure  and  happiness ;  his  moral  enjoyments  are  independent  of 
external  support,  thej  begin  with  his  home,  and  constitute  his  domestic  attach- 
ments; exteudmg  a  little  further  they  assume  the  duiracter  of  friendship,  in  a 
wider  range  they  become  love  of  country  and  patriotism,  and  with  a  still  fhr« 
ther  development  they  take  the  shape  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  Those 
pleasures  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  no  man  needs  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  his  affec- 
tions, but  his  intellectual  qualities  require  assistance  for  their  development  It 
is  true  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  assuredly  those  who  afford  the  laboring 
classes  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  contribute  not  merely  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  life,  but  also  to  their  innocent  and  laudable  enjoyments. 

A  little  learning  thould  not  be  despised.    We  have  often  heard  quoted  from 
the  words  of  one  of  our  great  poets,  that 

**  A.  little  learning  ie  a  danfferoue  tbinf , 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

I  hold  that  that  is  a  mistake  and  much  error  has  it  produced.  A  little  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  no  knowledge  at  all  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the 
better,  but  if  his  time  and  tlie  means  at  his  disposal  do  not  permit  of  his  ac- 
quiring deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  let  him  have  as  much  as  he  can,  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  and,  although  he  may  not  be  able 
to  drink  deeply  of  that  spring,  if  his  lips  have  once  tasted  of  it  be  will  go  back 
to  the  same  delicious  waters  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  his  draughts, 
be  they  great  or  small,  will  refit»sli  his  fancy,  invigorate  his  intellect,  raise  him 
in  the  S(»le  o(  civilization,  contribute  to  his  individual  happiness,  and  make  him 
a  more  useM  and  honorable  member  of  society.  The  lirst  object  of  instruction 
ought  to  be  that  which  we  have  been  told  is  the  meaning  of  education — ^to 
te^  a  man  how  to  live,  his  attention  ought  first  to  be  directed  to 
that  pursuit  to  which  he  means  to  devote  liimself  through  life;  there, 
indeed,  he  should  drink  deeply,  and  there  he  should  endeavor  to  perfect 
Ills  knowledge,  but  should  he  on  that  account  not  endeavor  to  enlaige 
his  mind,  to  extend  his  views,  and  obtain  information  on  other  matters  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  his  profession  ?  Then  we  may  be  told  that  we  will 
nuUce  him  a  mere  smatterer  in  knowledge,  to  which  I  reply  that  it  is  better  for 
a  man  to  be  a  smatterer  than  to  be  ^orant  and  uninstructed.  There  are  many 
lines  of  information  which  it  is  most  essential  for  a  working  man  to  pursue,  but 
from  which,  were  it  not  for  the  institutions  such  as  this,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
excluded.  In  the  first  place  there  are  certain  laws  of  nature  of  which  some 
regulate  the  trade  in  which  he  is  employed,  some  govern  and  control  his  indus- 
try, and  on  others  depend  the  well-being  of  his  existence,  and  yet  those  laws 
are  not  to  be  known  by  the  simple-minded  man.  They  are  the  result  of  deep 
reflection  and  long  experience,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
works  of  those  who  have  minutely  investigated  and  carefiilly  explamed  them. 
If  a  man  were  to  enter  a  town  of  some  foreign  country,  where  there  were  laws 
the  violation  of  whidi  was  attended  with  pain,  imprisonment,  or,  it  may  be  with 
death,  would  he  not  be  deemed  mad  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  enactments,  so  that  he  might  avoid  the 
penalties  attached  to  their  infringement?  Tet  there  are  laws  of  nature  appli- 
cable to  the  daily  pursuits  of  men  which,  if  not  attended  to,  inflict  bodily  pain 
mthe  form  of  disease,  imprisonment  in  the  shape  of  the  loss  of  corporeal  pow- 
ers, and  even  death,  through  the  neglect  of  those  sanitary  conditions  on  which 
life  depends.  How  important,  then,  it  is  that  the  workmg  dassea  should  be 
made  aware  of  those  natural  laws  and  regulations  which  are  indispensable  to 
their  own  wel&re  and  to  that  of  their  fiunilies.  And  why  should  not  a  life  of 
labor  be  now  and  then  (Peered  by  the  cnltavation  of  the  imaginative  fiiculties  ? 
Why  should  not  a  d^  of  faXigae  be  relieved  in  the  evenmg  by  the  occasional 
indulgence  hi  the  pleasure  of  poetry,  and  in  that  delightftil  ei^oyment  whidi 
the  best  works  of  fiction  imptul?  Such  occasional  recreations,  though  they 
ought  not  to  be  the  sole  object  of  reading,  are  nevertheless  useful,  by  giving 
buoyancy  to  tiie  intellect  and  inspiring  3ie  mind  with  noble  sentiments  and 
No.  7.— iVd.  II,  No.  S.]— 46. 
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feelings  which  deserve  to  be  cultivated.  You  cannot  expect  that  a  woridng 
man  having  but  a  small  portion  of  time  to  devote  to  pursuits  of  this  description 
sliould  become  an  historian,  but  why  should  he  not,  by  the  aid  of  books  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  coun* 
try,  learn  something  of  tlie  rise,  decay,  and  fall  of  empbes,  and  judge  of  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  national  prosperity  and  to  national  ruin  ?  Your  in- 
stitution furnishes  the  means  whereby  the  working  man  may  inform  himself  on 
fhebe  great  matters,  and  obtain  clear  ideas  on  many  other  subjects  of  impor- 
tance ;  why  should  he  not  have  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  nni- 
verse  ?  I  may  be  asked  whether  I  would  make  him  an  astronomer  or  expect 
him  to  calculate  eclipses,  describe  the  orbits  of  comets,  or  examine  the  course 
of  the  planets.  By  no  means ;  but  of  all  sciences  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse is  that  of  which  a  man  who  has  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  may  most  ea- 
sily obtain  an  insight  by  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  the  result  of 
deep  study  and  careful  calculation.  An  ignorant  man  believes  that  his  oountiy 
is  tlie  only  one  in  the  world,  that  this  planet  is  the  only  great  portion  of  crea- 
tion, tlmt  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  firmament  merely  to  warm  him,  the  moon  to 
light  him  home,  and  the  stars  to  amuse  him  on  the  journey,  but  when  he  is  led 
into  the  secrets  of  the  vast  universe,  that  contemplation  of  which,  fills  the  mind  . 
with  awe,  his  views  become  liberal  and  enlightened,  his  mind  is  raised  above 
the  ordinary  groveling  ideas  of  life,  and  he  finds  himself  a  superior  being  to 
what  he  had  been  before.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  institutions  which  promote 
such  desirable  objects  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  people ; 
they  are  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  British  nation,  and  they  are 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Value  of  MeckanicB  and  similar  Institutions.  They  tend  to  bring  together 
tlie  different  classes  of  society,  combining  them  in  the  bonds  of  good  fellowship 
allaying  their  jealosies,  mitigating  their  asperities  and  causing  them  to  work 
together  in  harmonious  action  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
bog  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Manchester,  therefore,  on  the  noble  institution 
of  which  this  hall  is  the  creation.  I  felicitate  them  on  having  led  the  way  for 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  and  I  augur  well  of  a  system  which  ia 
supported  by  so  vast  and  infiuential  an  assemblage  as  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
address.  Rely  upon  it  that  much  as  the  fame  and  reputation  of  this  great  city 
may  depend  on  its  commercial  prosperity,  its  accumulated  wealth,  and  its  vast 
mercantile  intercourse  with  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  tliere  is  nothing 
that  will  more  conduce  to  your  honor, — ^nothing  on  which  you  will  reflect  with 
greater  satisfaction, — ^nothing  by  which  you  will  be  greater  contributors  to  the 
happiness  of  your  country,  than  the  efforts  you  are  now  making  to  educate 
those  who  of  themselves  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
it  is  fitting  that  they  should  possess.  Be  assured  that  as  long  as  you  go  on  in 
that  coarse  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  any  time  or  trouble  it  may  entail 
on  you.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  are  raising  in  the 
social  scale  those  who  are  dependent  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  not 
only  by  the  grateful  emotions  which  your  benefits  will  evoke,  but  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  will  see  rising  annually  under  your  parental  culture  a  race 
of  men  more  and  more  intelligent,  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  fostering 
care  that  you  bestow  upon  them,  and  conducing  more  and  more  to  the  honor 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live. 

Minutes  of  the  CoMinTTEE  op  Council  on  Education  poe  1856. — Since  the 
action  of  Parliament  at  the  last  session,  it  is  evident  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment with  its  enlarged  duties  and  means,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  will  be 
made  to  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  for  several  years  to  come.  "We  shall 
therefore  give  in  an  early  number  a  summary  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  under  which  the  parliamentary^  grants  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered. These  grants  fVom  1839  to  Dec.  1855  amount  to  £2,000,000  [or 
over  $10,000,000]  and  induced  an  expenditure  of  over  $25,000,000.  Thus  the 
grant  of  £580,381  in  aid  of  building,  &c.,  houses  for  elementary  school  led  to  the 
Taising  of  £1,512,231 ;  and  of  £147,426  for  Normal  schools,  to  the  sum  of  £350,00a 
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Departmekt  of  Science  joxd  Art. — The  Report  for  1856  of  this  new  organ!* 
Eation  under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain  lias  recently  appeared.  Its 
divisions  ore  as  follows:  L  Metropolitan  Institutions  in  London,  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh.  II.  Aid  to  schools  connected  with  the  department  haying  reference 
to  secondary  instruction.  III.  Aid  to  schools  not  connected  with  the  depart- 
tnent  havioig  reference  to  primary  instruction.  lY.  Aid  to  schools  by  formation 
and  distribution  of  examples  and  illustrations.  Y.  Public  services  connected 
with  the  department 

L  The  metropolitan  institutions  include  A.  the  Geological  Survey*  (1700  sq. 
m.  in  Great  Britain  and  1000  sq.  m.  in  Ireland  surveyed  during  the  year.)  B. 
the  Mining  Record  Office  (219  plans  and  sections  of  mines  added  the  past 
year.)  G.  the  Mining  School,  (394  lectures,  70  students;  4  courses  of  lectures 
to  working-men,  600  in  attendance  on  eacli ;  chemical  laboratory,  100  pupils, 
metallurgical  laboratory,  27  pupils.)  D.  The  Mueeum  of  Practical  Geology 
(Yisitors  2200  per  month.)  E.  The  Training  School  of  Art  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Dittriet  Schools,  London,  (central  school  397  pupils,  district  schools,  ave- 
rage attendance  466,  33  parochial  schools  1730  pupils.)  F.  Female  Art  School, 
(144  scholars.)  G.  Mueeum  of  Ornamental  Art,  London,  (Increased  by  pur- 
diases  fh)m  the  Bemal  collection  and  the  French  exliibition;  visitors  78,427.) 
circulating  Museum  (400  specimens  of  art  senf  already  to  4  large  towns,  55,701 
visitors.)  H.  Library  of  Art  (500  yoIb.  added,  daily  visitors  average  30.)  I. 
Mueeum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin,  (25,008  visitors,  4  full  courses  of  lectures, 
1064  in  attendance.)  K.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  (Museum,  Zoological  Gardens, 
Library  &c.)  L.  Lecture  Committee  at  Dublin,  (4  courses,  827  in  attendance 
on  all)  M.  Normal  Lace  School  Dublin  (17  scholars.)  K.  Industrial  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  Edinhurg,  100,947  visitors ;  increase  from  833  of  the  year 
before. 

II.  Secondary  Schools  of  Art.  (No.  of  schools  55,  exclusive  of  9  in  London, 
above  mentioned,  108,60  pupils.)  Secondary  Schools  of  Science,  (18  schools, 
10,007  pupils,)  including  6  Navigation  Schools  and  3  Trade  Schools. 

III.  Aid  to  Primal  y  Schools.  18,988  cliildren  have  been  taught  drawing  by 
masters  sent  out  by  the  department,  aa  increase  of  80  per  cent  over  previous 
year. 

lY.  Apparatus  and  examples  have  been  furnished  to  192  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £1,007.  (Additions — Mechanics,  by  Profl  Willis.  Boiany,  Professor 
Ilenslow.  Astronomy^  Dr.  Drew.  Working  Models  of  Mechanism,  Mr.  Riggs. 
Geology,  Mr.  Jukes,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Sopwith.) 

Y.  Public  services  of  the  Department.  Registration  of  Designs.  (4,391  en- 
tries the  past  year.)  French  International  Exhibition  was  visited  by  masters 
of  all  th^  provincial  schools  of  Art,  and  by  forty  of  the  best  students,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  department. 

Tlio  total  expenditure  for  1855-6,  in  all  these  most  unportant  branches  of 
the  public  service  included  under  the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  has  been 
£81,384.  178.  8jd. 

The  Niohtixgale  Fcxd. — The  total  subscribed  up  to  November,  1856,  to 
constitute  a  fund  intended  as  a  record  of  national  gratitude  to  Florence  Night- 
ingale for  her  viduable  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British 
forces  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  raised  to  enable  her  to  establish  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  training,  sustenance  and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospitable  atten- 
dants already  exceeds  £30,000.  This  mcludes  a  contribution  of  £1,872  fVom 
M  &  Madame  Goldschmidt  land. 
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*flQ  IRELAND. 


SCOTLAND. 

Daring  the  last  ■earion  of  Parliament  fonr  bills  were  introdoced  cantemplattng 
a  revision  of  the  system  of  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland.  Two  were  withdrawn 
by  their  authors,  and  the  other  two  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  bat  were 
thrown  oat  by  the  Peers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Lanrie.  Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee, 
of  the  Charch  of  Scotland,  the  Report  aj  the  Oenerul  Assembly  and  Parochial 
schools  in  Scotland  for  1856,  (8mo  Kdinb.  197  pp.)  It  gives  fall  information  in 
respect  to  the  schools  directed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Charch  and  the  statistics  of  the  Parochial  Schools  as  examined  by  the  Presbyte- 
ries for  1855.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  all  their  schools,  was  upwards 
of  19,000.  Nearly  a  thousand  more  were  in  attendance  at  their  Sunday 
Schools.  The  number  of  schools  on  the  firsi  scheme  (in  the  Highlands)  is  120, 
on  the  second  (Lowlands)  45,  m  addition  to  13  female  schools,  in  all  178  schools. 

Average  income  of  each  of  the  116  teachers  on  the  first  scheme  was  £50  14s 
6d  :  of  each  of  the  42  teachers  on  the  second  scheme  was  £56  166  6d,  and  of 
each  of  12  female  teachers  £31,  16s,  8d. 

Two  Normal  Schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Assembly's  committee,  at 
Edinborgh  and  GUii^w.  180  scholars  are  in  attendance  upon  them.  A  third 
Normal  school  is  proposed  for  females.  The  Normal  Schools  receive  aid  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Agricultural  Instruction  is  given  in  seven  schools  "  the  crops  being  cultivated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exemplify  the  book  lessons  and  to  aflbrd  to  some  extent,  at 
least  an  example  to  the  neighboring  peasantry.'' 

The  whole  income  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  from  various  sonroes  for  the 
year  is  £8,549,  lOs,  4d  ;  the  expenditure,  £9,633,  13s,  Id. 

Schools  examined  by  the  Presbyteries, — From  tables  appended  to  the  Report, 
there  were  949  Parochial  Schools  examined  with  74,233  scholars ;  51  Burgh 
Schools;  90  Sessional  Schools;  126  Assembly  Schools;  155  Society  Schools ; 
465  Adventure  Schools;  and  586  other  schools;  with  an  aggregate  of  107,376 
scholars,  or  a  total  of  2,490  schools,  and  181,509  scholars. 

niEXAND. 

The  Twentt-fibst  Report  of  the  CommiflsionerB  of  National  Edncation  in 
Ireland  for  1854,  with  appendixes,  makes  a  document  of  over  800  pages  and 
exhibits  the  successful  working  of  a  system  of  national  education  on  a  large 
scale  in  which  combined  literary  and  moral,  and  seperaie  religious  instniction  is 
given  to  children  of  all  persuasions  withoat  interfering  with  the  peculiar  reUg> 
ious  tenets  of  any  description  of  christian  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1854,  there  were  5,178  schools  with  556,661  scholars,  under  6,128  teachers. 
The  expenditures  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  amounted  to  £221,  591, 
(over  $1,000,000,)  in  aid  of  local  and  parental  payments. 

The  following  items  for  1854,  exhibit  the  comprehensive  and  Hberal  plan  on 
which  the  parliamentary  grants  are  administered. 
For  the  Central  Normal  School  and  Model  Schools  in  Dublin,  .    .  £11,5*79. 

Ten  District  Model  Schools,  about 13,000 

Albert  National  Agricultural  School,  Model  Farm,  Gkutlen  and 

Industrial  Scho(^  at  Glasnevin  (near  Dublin,) 15,568 

Twenty-five  District  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  (about)  ....     8,000 

Salaries  for  teacheni  in  ordinary  National  Schools, .87,119 

"■       to  teachers  of  Plain  Sewing  fta, 2,351 

"  "        of  Embroidery  Ac, 67 

"  "        of  Evening  Schools, 232 

"  "  Work-house  Schools  (not  agricultural,)    ...  349 

"  '*        for  Agricultural  instractLon  in  ofdmary  schools^    .  168 

Premiums  to  teachers  for  maintaining  habits  of  cleanliness,    .    .  933 

Inspection-— 6  Head  Inspectors,  20  District  Inspectors,  Sab  Inspectors,  16,818 

Book  Department, 29,794 

.Official  establishment  at  Dublin, 12,126 
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FRANCE.  Y0 

FRANCE. 
The  following  summary  of  the  Badget  for  1856,  will  exhibit  at  a  glanoe,  the 
wide  range  of  -institutions  and  objects  embraced  in  the  French  scheme  of  public 
Instruction,  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  the  government  to  this  department 

BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1856. 
L    BzrBNssa  ciuroba.blb  to  the  obnbeal  ruNDt  or  thb  state. 
CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Chap.  1.  Persomiutl,  (Miniater,  Employes,  &o.,) 472,250  fr. 

1.  Indemnities  to  certain  employ^  and  assistants, 6,100  fir. 

2.  MatirUL,  (Expenses  of  offices,  &o,,) 100,000  fr. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

3.  Greneral  Inspectors  of  Public  Instruction, 232,000 

4.  General  services  of  Public  Instruction, 184,000 

5.  Superior  Normal  School, 178,610 

6.  Adminstration  of  Academies, 817,600 

suraaioa  iNsrancrioN. 

7.  Sabventions, 800,000 

BBOONDAET   INSTftUCTIOW. 

8.  C^eral  Expenses, 61,000 

9.  Lyceums  and  Colleges,. 1,400,000 

10.  Scholarships,  (bourte*,)  and  reduction  of  fees, 710,950 

PEIMAEY  INSTEOOTION. 

11.  Inspection  of  primary  schools, 723,000 

12.  Expenses  of  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  4,970,000 

SCIENCES  AND  LETrER& 

13.  Institute  of  France, 686,800 

14.  Imperial  College  of  France, 180,000 

16.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Garden  of  Slants,) 479,780 

16.  Astronomical  establishments, 136,760 

17.  Imperial  library,  (ordinary  expenses,  course  m  archeology,)  304,800 

18.  da        (extra,  ezp.  preparation  of  catalogue,) 60,000 

19.  Public   Libraries, $200,400 

20.  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,. 43,700 

21.  School  of  Records, 36,400 

22.  School  of  living  oriental  languages, 56,800 

23.  Subscriptions, 120,000 

24.  Relief  and  encouragement  to  aayanti  and  men  of  letters,. .  180,000 

25.  Learned  Societies,  subventions,  &c 30,000 

26.  Scientifio  voyages  and  expeditions ;  French  school  at  Athens,  65,000 
37.  Publication  of  the  DoeumenU  inedits  de  V  histoire  de 

France  f 1 20,000 

28.  Public  instruction  in  Algiers 184,200 

20.  Subscription  to  the  Gty  of  Rennes  ibr  the  construction  of 

an  edifice  for  the  service  of  public  instruction, 33,750 

30.  Dipen§€4  dt9  exercise*  cloc^ Memoire. 

13,461,400  fr. 
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718  FRANCE. 


II.    BZPB^WB■  CHARGBD    TO  SPECIAL  RB80UBCE8. 
PRIMARY   INaTRUCTlON. 

31.  Expenses  chargeable  to  fiinds  of  the  departmenU, 5,320,000 

"             ^*             the  special  proceeds  of  prtmaiy 
Normal  sohools, 400,000 

5,725,000 

SUmiARY. 

I.  Expenses  chargeable  to  the  general  funds  of  the  State, . . .  13,451,400 
II.  "  "  to  special  resoarees, 5,725,000 

ToTA^  19,176,400  fr. 

The  above  bndget  does  not  include  the  appropriations  for  the  following  depart- 
inents  in  Aid  of  public  educational  institutions  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ministry  of  Worship, — Diocesan  Seminaries;  Normal  Ecclesiastical  School 
{deg  carmes^)  at  Paris. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Conservatorie  of  Arts  and  Trades ;  Cooserratoire  of 
Music  aud  Declamation  ;  Imperial  .School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Public  Works, — School  of  Roads 
and  Bridges ;  School  of  Mines ;  School  of  Miners  at  St.  Etieune ;  School  of  Mas- 
ter Miners  at  Alais ;  Schools  of  Agricnlture ;  Farm  Schools ;  Schools  <^  Art  and 
Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix ;  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
at  Paris ;  Veterinary  Schools  at  Alfort,  Lyon,  and  Toulouse. 

Ministry  of  War.— Polyteobnic  School ;  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  MHitary 
School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ;  Schod  of  Artillery  and  Eugineering,  at  Metz ; 
Military  Prytaneuro. 

Ministry  of  the  Marine. — Naval  School  at  Brest;  Marine  Schools  of  Surgery 
at  Rochefort  and  Toulon ;  Schools  of  Ilydrqgraphic ;  Lyceum  of  St  Denis ; 
Primary  lustruction  in  the  colonies,  except  in  Algiers. 

Ministry  of  Finance. — School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  Grand  Chanoelkry  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Houses  of  Education  at  St.  Denis,  Eoonen  and  St.  Grermain. 

Special  Rewards  to  School  Tbacubrb. — ^The  Moniteur  contains  an  Imperial 
Decree,  by  which  465  school  teachers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  self- 
sa-jriBoe  and  humanity,  during  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  receive  testimonials  of 
the  governments  approbation ;  six  bear  the  title  '*  Academy  06Soer8 ;"  73  receive 
a  silver  medal ;  82  a  copper  medal ;  and  294  honorary  moitioD. 

FRENCH  ARABIC  SCHOOLS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Moniteur  of  March  26th,  published  a  report  upon  the  French  AraUo 
schools,  which  the  government  have  maintained  in  Algiers  for  some  years  past,  in 
the  hope  of  having  in  time,  native  officials.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  an  esAy 
day  an  Arabic  French  Lyceum,  or  College. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  report : 

In  1848,  there  were  115  elementary  schools  for  Europeans,  attended  by  3,858 
boys,  and  4,250  girls.  This  number  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  are 
now  178  boys  schools;  119  girls  schools;  67  primary  schools,  with  10,672  boys, 
and  9,896  girls  in  attendance  upon  them. 
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HOLLAND-DENMARK.  '/IQ 

DITBRIORATINO   INFLUENCE  OF  FUTATK   EDUCATION. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Monseignenr  Dopanloup,  in  a  recent  pablioatkm 
on  Private  Education,  holds  the  following  language  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
rich  and  noble  families  employing  private  tutors :  — 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  caasee  of  the  weakening  of  the  great  French  families, 
and  want  of  politioal  influence,  is  the  private  education  they  have  given  their 
children.  Private  life  is  excellent  for  repose,  bat  it  does  not  form  men  for  the 
management  of  business  and  of  men.  It  is  a  refiig^,  and  not  a  novitiate.  So 
private  education  weakens  children  which  it  separates  from  society,  and  renders 
them  incapable  of  having  power  over  themselves,  and  of  sustaining  the  shock  of 
men.  *  A  government  which  wished  to  rid  itself  of  the  great  finmilies.  and  root 
them  out  of  the  country,  need  demand  nothing  more  than  tluit,  through  respect 
for  themselves,  they  bring  up  their  children  at  home,  alone,  far  from  companions 
of  their  age,  in  the  narrow  horizon  of  private  education  and  the  private  tutor. 
The  great  European  fiamilies  have  followed  for  too  long  a  period  this  fiital  system. 
How  much  has  not  France  suSared  from  it !  How  much  does  she  not  still  suffer 
at  this  very  hour !  What  shall  I  say  about  Italy  and  Spain  ?  When  I  saw 
recently,  in  the  great  italian  cities,  the  young  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  or  Roman 
princes  walking  in  the  Ck>rso  or  Toledo,  under  the  charge  of  those  little  Italian 
abbSs,  professional  tutors,  always  before  or  behind  the  age,  but  never  in  accordance 
with  it,  I  said  sadly  to  myself — Behold,  indeed,  the  image  of  this  false  education  ! 
Is  it  thus  those  great  fiimilios,  and  those  nations,  so  long  holy  and  illustrious,  will 
arise  again  7 ' " 


HOLLAND 
Revision  or  Systek  of  Public  iKSTBncnoy.    The  King  of  Holland  in  his 
Address  on  opening  the  annual  session  of  the  States  General,  at  the  Hag^e,  on 
Ifonday,  Sept  16th,  1866,  then  made  the  following  reference  to  a  revision  of 
the  system  of  PubUc  Instruction. 

Bills  for  regulating  the  three  branches  of  public  instruction,  will  be  offered 
to  you  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  that  way  the  neceaaary  relation  between 
parts  that  should  form  one  whole,  will  be  better  able  to  be  preserved.  To  pre- 
serve inviolability  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  conscience  is  one  of  the 
traditional  cares  of  my  ancestors.  Moved  by  that  feeling  we  have  sought  the 
means  of  meeting  as  &r  as  possible  the  numerous  scruples  raised  by  the  bill  for 
primary  instruction.  I'desire  to  insure  to  the  Netherlands,  with  your  assistance, 
school  institutions,  in  which  the  religious  character  of  the  nation,  formed  and 
developed  by  ages  of  Christianity,  may  be  respected,  and  by  which  the  demands 
of  knowledge  and  the  principal  of  national  unity  may  both  be  sanctioned. 


DENMARK. 
New  School  Lav.  We  have  received  from  Charles  Fogh,  Esq.,  of  Copen- 
hagen the  regulations  established  by  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the 
Diet,  for  the  government  of  the  Primary  schools  in  cities  and  rural  districts  of 
that  kingdom.  With  this  law  and  material  before  furnished  by  the  same  cor- 
respondent, we  shall  hereafter  give  an  outline  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Denmark. 


NORWAY. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hartvig  Niseten,  Educational  Councilor  for  Nor- 
way, an  account  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  that  country,  which  we 
shall  soon  place  before  our  readers.  ^ 
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^20  RUSSIA. 

We  hear  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  who  has  recently  been  making  a  joumej  in 
Scandanvia  most  &Yorable  accounts  of  the  progress  of  educatioual  imprpve- 
ment  The  Storthings  or  Parliament,  and  Crown  Prince  who  is  Viceroy  of  Nor- 
way, exhibit  deep  interest  in  the  popular  schools.  The  itineratmg  or  circula- 
ting schools  are  giving  place  to  permanent  schools  in  the  rural  disMcts,  and 
technical  schools,  or  schools  for  drawing,  modeling  and  medianical  instruction 
are  being  established  in  all  villages  and  towns  for  laboring  people,  who  attend 
in  the  evening. 

SWEDEN. 

We  have  received  from  P.  A.  Siljestrom,  Ph.  D.,  of  Stockholm,  a  package  of 
documents  relating  to  the  educational  movements  of  Sweden,  together  with  a 
volume  on  the  "  EducationeU  in9titutum$  of  (A#  United  5fale«,"  the  results 
of  a  visit  to  this  country  in  184^-50  on  a  specud  mission  from  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  inquire  into  the  actual  working  of  our  school 
system.  Dr.  Siljestrom  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  educators  of  Europe, 
and  his  labors  are  already  felt  in  the  re-organization  of  the  sdiools  of  Stock- 
holm, and  the  movements  of  the  Swedish  Association  of  Teachers,  which  was 
formed  through  his  influence.  We  shall  review  his  volume  on  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  this  country  in  a  subsequent  number, — and  notice  briefly  the 
documents  on  the  schools  of  Sweden. 

"  The  evidences  of  improvement  in  Sweden,"  writes  Mr.  Brace,  "  are  more 
apparent  even  than  in  Norway,  tmder  the  inde&tigable  labors  of  Dr.  SQjestrom, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  schools,  than  all  their  Diets  for  a  half  century.  The 
new  school  regulaticms  for  the  grade  of  schools  between  the  popular  or  common 
schools,  and  the  universities,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  of  Stock- 
holm on  the  plan  of  the  public  schools  of  the  dties  of  our  country,  are  the 
fruits  of  his  Judicious  agitation  of  the  subject.  He  is  introducing  «  reform 
in  school  houses  and  fhmiture  by  the  publication  of  plans  drawn  principally 
flrom  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  and  superintending  the  erection  of  model 
houses.  He  has  established  a  Polytechnic  school  at  Stockholm,  and  evening 
classes  for  technical  instruction  to  workmen  engaged  in  various  mechanical  pu^ 
suits.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in.  the  education  of  Sweden,  is  the 
prominence  given  to  physical  training.  There  is  a  gymnastic  apparatus  connec- 
ted with  every  important  school.  The  Swedish  Association  of  Teachers  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  Dr.  Si^jestrom's  judgment  and  second  all  of  his  move- 
ments with  a  hearty  good  wilL" 

Improvement  in  Laborebs  Dwelling  Houseb. — ^A  citizen  of  Gottenberg, 
whose  name  is  not  published,  has  recentiy  given  £10,000  to  one  society,  and 
£5,000  to  a  commune  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  laborers^  similar  to  those 
provided  for  in  the  will  of  Abbot  Lawrence. 


RUSSIA. 
We  have  received  from  Daniel  C.  Oilman  Esq.,  tbr  a  time  connected  with  the 
American  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  now  Librarian  of  Tale  College,  a 
manuscript  document  drawn  up  for  him  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction, 
setting  forth  the  "  S3r8tem  of  Upper,  Medium  and  Lower  Educational  Institu- 
tions, existing  in  tii» Empire  of  Russia  in  1854,"  which  we  shall  publish  80<m. 
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ITALY.  J^21 

ITALY. 

The  following  nodoea  of  Institutions  for  Public  Education  in  Genoa, 
Turin,  and  Milim  are  taken  from  letters  by  Rev.  Abate  Pullicino,  Chief  Director 
of  Primary  Education  in  the  Island  of  Malta  and  GozO—addressed  to  Prof  J. 
Tilleard,  and  first  published  in  the  Llterarium  for  August  (13,)  and  September 
(10,)  1856. 

Female  Trainino  School  of  Genoa. — ^This  school  contains  at  the  present 
tune  about  twenty  yoxmg  women,  who,  during  four  hours  dmly  receive  from 
different  maflters  mstruction  in  grammar,  geography,  natural  history,  Scripture 
history,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  yo(»1  music,  and  method.  The 
scholastic  exercises  are  conducted  with  much  propriety  and  order,  llie  method 
adopted  in  the  teaching  is  the  simultaneous.  The  school  is  superintended  by  a 
governess,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  repose  from  study,  further  exercises  the 
young  women  in  female  oocupations. 

This  training  school  is  directed  l>y  Prof  Y icenzo  Troya,  a  gentleman  who  has 
published  some  meritorious  works  on  education.  Conspicuous  endowments, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  render  him  highly  quahfled  for  the  honorable  office 
which  he  holds. 

Female  Training  School  at  Tubik. — ^This  school  is  divided  into  three  largo 
classes,  each  presided  over  by  a  mistress.  This  division  corresponds  to  a  three 
years'  course  of  study,  which  the  pupils  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  become 
qualified  as  mistresses.  Tlie  three  classes  are  attended  by  150  young  women, 
who  daily  receive  instruction  ftom  different  masters  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 
If  uch  care  is  taken  to  Exercise  them  well  in  Italian  grammar  and  composition. 
Kor  is  the  care  taken  in  vain.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  upper  dass  write 
with  so  much  facility  and  grace  that  nothing  further  could  be  desu^d. 

Pedaooot  in  UNivERsn'T  of  Turin. — A  chair  for  Pedagogy  has  been  created 
in  the  university  of  Turin.  Some  young  men,  by  following  the  lectures  given 
there,  learn  the  principles  of  method,  of  which  tibey  afterwards  see  the  applica- 
tion in  the  boys'  schooI&  The  young  men  generally  leave  this  university  school 
qualified  as  masters  of  method.  Distributing  themselves  over  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  they  communicate  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the 
same  instruction  to  others  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as  elementary  school- 
masters. In  tbia  manner,  the  normal  instruction  in  not  only  propagated  through 
distant  regions,  but  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  other  studies  which  have  the  uni- 
versity for  their  chief  seat. 

The  lectures  on  method  in  the  university  of  Turin  are  given  by  Prof  Rayneri 
a  clergyman  of  great  zeal  for  the  progress  of  public  education.  Among  some 
excellent  works  published  by  him,  may  be  particularized  one  which  contains  the 
principles  of  the  science  which  he  professes,  entitled  First  Principles  of  Method. 

PiTBLic  Elementary  Schools  at  Turin  and  Genoa. — ^Theelementarj' school 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  instruction,  and  in  the  methods  adopted,  they  are 
modeled  upon  the  best  schools  of  Germany.  They  are  each  divided  into  four 
classes,  corresponding  to  four  suceesdive  courses  of  study  to  be  completed  in 
four  yeara  At  the  close  of  each  year,  the  scholars  pass  by  examination  from 
one  class  to  another.  The  instruction  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  geoptiphy,  and  history.  Vocal  music 
and  linear  drawing  are  not  neglected.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  exorci- 
smg  tlie  boys  and  girls  in  spewing  and  writing  their  native  language  correctly. 

Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Turin. — These  are  particularly  ex- 
cellent, and  in  them  the  best  arrangements  of  the  others  may  be  observed.  Va- 
rious books  published  for  the  use  of  the  other  schools  are  employed.  The  boys 
remain  six  hours  a  day,  four  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
number  of  children  who  are  at  present  being  educated  at  Turin  in  the  schools 
of  this  religious  order  amounts  to  about  2,000. 

Infant  Asylum  at  Turin. — Some  of  tliese  asylums  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  are  maintained  partly  out  of  public  funds,  and 
partly  by  private  beneficence. 

Abatb.Ferrante  Aporti,  who  introduced  the  Infant  Asylums  into  Italy,  is 
now  living  at  Turin.    He  is  advanced  in  age,  venerable  in  aspect,  and  infinitely 
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amiable  in  manner.  Some  years  ago  he  rendered  valuable  aasistanoe  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  elementary  schools  of  Piedmont,  by  giving  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  method.  He  now  occupies  an  eminent  position  in  connec- 
tion with  Public  Education,  being  Rector  of  the  renowned  university  of  Turin. 

Teciinioal  ScnooLS  at  Genoa. — ^The  principal  schools  are  at  present,  one  for 
navigation  and  naval  architecture,  a  second  for  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  a 
third  for  industrial  mechanics,  and  a  fourth  for  drawing  applied  to  the  arts. 
The  schools  are  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  instruments  and  means  of  stu- 
dy, which  are  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
object  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  artizans,  who  have  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  These  schools  are  all  com- 
mendable for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  organized,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  they  are  conducted. 

Technical  School  at  Turin. — ^The  technical  schools  of  Turin  occupy  some 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Carignano  palace.  Here  lectures  of  various  kinds  are 
g^ven  by  able  professors,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  sometimes  eeriy  in  the  mor- 
ning, particular  in  chemistry  and  in  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts.  These 
Bcliools  are  provided  with  abundant  means  of  instruction,  including  a  large  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  an  excellent  museum  of  machines  and 
mechanical  models.  These  last  are  in  great  part  the  work  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  is  a  truly  great  ornament  of  this  institution. 

I  allude  to  Professor  Gulio,  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  youthful  vigor.  He  is 
smgularly  remarkable,  not  only  for  his  knowledge,  but  also  tor  the  admirable 
and  easy  manner  in  which  he  communicates  his  ideas.  These  endowments  ren- 
der him  a  true  type  of  the  perfect  teacher  of  a  school  established  for  tiie  bene- 
fit of  artizans.  He  is  very  widely  known  in  Italy  for  a  valuable  work  on  in- 
dustrial mechanics  which  he  pubhshed. 

Real  School  or  College  at  Turin. — ^At  Turin,  that  of  the  Carmine  is  distm- 
guished  both  for  its  instruction,  and  for  its  discipline.  About  200  youths  reside 
within  the  walla,  other  800  tive  outside,  and  only  attend  the  instruction ;  alto- 
gether the  students  number  1,000.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  fou^  elementa- 
ry classes,  which  serve  as  preparatory  to  more  advanced  courses  of  study.  These 
are  of  two  kinds:  classical  and  special  In  the  special  course,  things  applioa- 
ble  to  the  arts  are  studied,  such  as  (inter  alia)  linear  drawing.  Various  profes- 
sors give  instruction  ifx  literature  and  science  in  the  higher  classes. 

Real  School  of  Marines. — ^This  school  serves  to  educate  boys  for  the  naval 
service  of  the  State.  The  boys  are  admitted  by  examination ;  and,  after  pas- 
sing with  approbation  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  they  go  out  to  occupy 
posts  in  ships  of  war.  The  number  of  pupils  amounts  at  present  to  50.  They 
receive  from  different  professors  insturction  in  Italian  literature,  French  language, 
calculation,  physics,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation.  Fmther, 
they  are  practiced  in  naval  and  artillery  manoeuvres.  In  the  summer  of  each 
year  they  make  a  voyage  of  instruction  in  ships  belonging  to  the  State.  Ad- 
mirable order  is  observed  in  the  college.  The  mstitution  is  provided  with  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  library,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  This  observatory 
is  very  well  directed,  and,  being  situated  on  an  eminent  point,  it  afibrds  not  a 
little  convenience  to  the  vessels  whk;h  lie  in  the  harbor. 

The  instruction  in  mechanics  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation  is  given  by 
Professor  Ciocca^  a  clergyman  worthy  of  great  regard  for  the  attainments  which 
adorn  him,  and  the  manners  which  render  him  infinitely  amiabla  He  consid- 
ers the  extensive  application  which  mechanics  may  have  in  the  naval  art  as  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance.  With  this  subject  he  seriously  occupies  him- 
sell',  and  from  his  labors  not  only  science,  but  the  establishment  to  whidi  he 
belongs,  may  one  day  derive  great  benefit. 

Infant  Asylums  at  Milan. — ^Tlie  infant  asylums  of  Milan  are  modeled  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Italy.  They  provide  largely 
for  the  physical  and  moral,  rather  than  the  intellectual  education  of  the  chfl- 
dren.  Accordingly  the  instruction  more  particularly  consists  in  the  teaching  of 
sacred  history:  some  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing or  by  slight  movements  of  the  body.  The  children  are  educated  promiscu- 
ously as  regards  sex.  They  are  made  to  wear  a  uniform  dress  in  sciiooL  In 
the  asylums  for  the  poor,  a  dress  made  in  the  form  of  a  blouse  is  supplied  by 
the  institution  itselC    The  children  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  asylum,  and  thus 
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the  parents  are  relieved  of  the  charge  of  them.  Towards  noon  they  partake  of 
some  food  which  they  bring  with  thorn,  or  which  is  provided  for  them  by  the 
charity  of  others.  Those  asylums  which  are  appropriated  to  the  infants  of 
wealthy  &milies  are  condacted  with  g^reater  propriety  than  the  others.  They 
have  governesses  qualified  to  give  a  more  refined  education.  The  parents  pay 
a  corresponding  contribution,  namely  six  Austrian  lire  a  month.  The  asylums 
for  the  poor  are  maintained  by  private  contributions.  There  are  in  all  six  asy- 
lums at  MHan,  and  1,500  chil^n  are  educated  in  them. 

PuBUC  Elementaby  Schools  in  Milan. — The  elementary  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  lower  and  upper.  The  lower  are  composed  of  two  classes,  the  upper  of  four, 
the  two  first  (lowest)  classes  of  the  upper  schools  are  the  same  as  constitute  the 
lower  schools^  The  addition  of  other  two  higher  classes  is  what  constitutes  an 
upper  school.  Each  class  has  its  special  course  of  studies,  to  be  completed  in  a 
year.  The  courses  of  the  four  classes  of  an  upper  school  may  be  completed  in 
four  years.  The  boys  and  girls  who  at  the  end  of  a  year  are  not  found  qualified 
to  pass  into  a  higher  class  repeat  the  course  ot  the  class  in  which  they  are.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  grade  of  each  of  these  classes,  the  boys  and  girls  are  exercised 
in  Italian  reading,  grammatical  analysis,  penmanship,  writing  firom  dictation, 
Italian  composition,  arithmetic,  and  religious  catechism.  The  children  are  re- 
ceived into  the  first  class  at  the  age  of  seven,  up  to  that  age  the  in^t  asylum 
is  the  place  proper  to  their  education. 

Almost  all  these  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  some  clergyman, 
who  acts  sometunes  in  the  capacity  of  director,  sometimes  in  that  of  simple  in- 
spector. Among  these  clergymen  I  met  some  who  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
regard  for  the  love  and  zeal  which  they  show  for  the  institutions  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

Among  the  schools  which  I  visited,  I  was  pleased  to  notice  an  upper  school 
for  boys,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  course  of  the  Porta  Nuova.  This  school  is 
remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  discipline  is  perfect,  the  instruction  excel- 
lent The  school  is  frequented  by  about  400  boys.  Although  the  highest  class 
is  too  numerous  containing  about  120  scholars,  nevertheless  tliey  receive  great 
benefit  owing  to  the  g^eat  ability  displayed  by  the  master  who  conducts  it,  in 
his  instruction. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  an  upper  school  for  girls,  situated  in  another 
quarter  of  the  dty,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  St.  Alexander.  In 
this  school  about  500  girls  are  educated.  The  order  maintained  is  remarkable, 
as  also  the  propriety  in  the  demeanor  of  the  girls,  although  they  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  ^milies  of  the  poorer  class.  The  method  of  mstruction,  as  in  all 
other  schools  of  Milan,  is  simultaneous.  In  tlie  two  highest  classes,  the  instruc- 
tion is  sufficiently  varied  and  extensive.  The  girls  are  excellently  exercised  in 
Italian  composition,  they  were  tested  in  my  presence.  To  the  girls  in  tlie  high- 
est class  was  given  as  a  theme,  the  proverb,  ''Truth  is  a  virtue,"  on  which 
some  of  them  wrote  in  a  few  minutes  some  excellent  composition.  Some  of  the 
children  showed  themselves  very  expert,  the  result  no  doubt  of  the  good  edu- 
cation which  they  receive.  They  are  well  exercised  in  penmanship.  A  re- 
markable d^ree  of  care  is  taken  to  make  them  speak  in  school  deliberately, 
and  with  a  sufficient  and  not  scanty  number  of  words ;  this  is  done  in  order  to 
habituate  them  to  good  and  elegant  modes  of  expression.  Further,  the  school 
is  provided  with  a  small  library,  the  books  are  selected  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  girls;  they  are  circulated  among  the  diligent  children  for  their  in- 
struction. 

The  number  of  lower  elementary  schools  in  Lombardy  is  said  to  be  5,000 ;  of 
the  upper  schools  there  are  20.  In  these  schools  about  225,000  boys  and  girls 
are  educated.  The  foundation  or  rather  reform  of  these  schools  dates  from 
1820;  although  the  act  under  which  they  were  established  was  published  two 
years  earlier.  Towards  that  time  the  population  of  this  country  had  shown  a 
•desire  for  civil  reforms,  and  the  government  had  thought  it  necessary  to  reform 
first  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  people.  A  worthy  clergy- 
man now  an  Octogenarian,  Monsignor  Carpani,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Mikin 
contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  this  undertaking,  using  all  his  influence 
and  all  his  talents  to  facilitate  it.  ' 

Thb  oldest  Sunday  School  in  the  World. — The  Sunday  school  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Milan,  owes  its  origin  to  San  Carlo  Borromeo-—the  author  of  the 
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best  institutions  of  ^filan.  This  school  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  place;  under  the 
vast  and  magmflcent  dome  of  this  cathedral  from  noon  to  three  o'clock  on  every 
feast  day  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  assemble;  the  former  are  ranged  m 
one  wing,  the  latter  in  the  opposite  wing;  the  two  classes  are  separated  by  car- 
tains  made  for  the  purpose,  the  number  is  generally  veiy  considerable.  I  ob- 
served about  400  boys,  and  there  was  about  the  same  number  of  girls.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  usually  distributed  in  various  divisions.  Besides  the  religious 
teaching  instruction  is  given  in  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  here  are  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  classes  are  conducted  by 
clergymen,  but  various  laymen  lend  their  assistance  from  charity  and  from  a 
spirit  of  religion.  Remarkable  order  is  maintained  during  the  entire  time  of 
the  instruction;  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  is  sunultaneous;  great  are  the 
advantages  which  many  derive  from  this  school 

Real  Schools  at  MiLAN.^Thcse  Real  Schools  correspond  to  those  elsewhere 
called  Technical  Schools.  As  the  gynmasial  schools  serve  to  prepare  youths  for 
the  fiuniHies  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  so  the  Real  Schools  were  estab- 
lished to  prepare  youths  for  the  arts,  commerce,  and  the  profession  of  engineer^ 
io^,  the  students  afterwards  continuing  to  pursue  analagous  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  studies  in  the  Real  Schools  are  distributed  in  two  courses,  a  low- 
er and  an  upper.  Each  of  these  courses  is  completed  in  three  years ;  so  that 
the  complete  course  occupies  six  years;  althou^  the  lower  course  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  other,  nevertheless  it  is  in  itself  complete.  In  the  Real  Schools 
the  students  are  occupied  seven  hours  daily.  The  instruction  in  the  two  cou^ 
ses  comprises  Italian  language  and  literature,  German  language  and  literature, 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Physics,  Geometry,  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus.  Chemistry  and  Drawing  applied  to  the  arts  are  studied. 

The  Real  Sdiool  of  Milan  was  established  about  the  year  1850.  It  is  now 
frequented  by  about  360  students.  There  is  a  similar  sdiool  at  Yenice.  In  oth- 
er provinces  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  there  are  also  similar  schools  though  of 
an  inferior  order :  they  contain  only  the  two  first  (lowest)  classes  of  the  lower 
course.  In  the  school  of  Milan  the  classes  for  chemistry,  and  for  drawing  ap- 
plied to  the  arts  merit  particular  attention.  Both  are  provided  with  all  the 
means  necessary  for  the  instruction.  The  chemistry  class  in  particular  possesB 
a  most  excellent  cabinet  of  manufiictured  chemical  objects. 


GREECE. 

Hie  London  Tiroes  contains  the  following  letter  from  William  Smith  O'Brien,  to 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Athens. 

^  Dbar  Sir. — Being  desirous  to  present  to  the  IJniverrity  of  Athens  a  copy  of 
a  work  in  two  volumes  which  I  have  recently  published  onder  the  title  of  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Government,'  I  shall  feel  mach  obliged  if^  as  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity, you  will  cause  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  library. 

**  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  oflbring  my  thanks  to  the  professors  for 
having  been  permitted,  in  oorapany  with  my  son,  to  attend  several  lectures  aithe 
University.  Although  I  am  aware  that  your  balls  are  thrown  open  gratuitoosly 
to  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  diffisrent  courses  of  instruction,  1  am  not  the  less 
sensible  of  the  polite  cordiality  with  which  the  professors  welcomed  our  presenoe. 

"  We  have  observed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  in  this  country  a  most 
eager  desire  for  instructian  exists  among  all  classes,  and  that  the  Government  has 
endeavored  to  enoonrage  these  tendencies  by  promoting  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  primary  and  intermediate  education,  as  also  by  aiding  the  resources  of 
your  University,  an  institution  which,  I  believe,  owes  its  foondation  to  the  publio 
spirit  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  individuals.  These  e6S>rtB  have  not  been  un- 
productive of  fruit,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  there  is  a  town  in  Europe  inhabited 
by  a  population  commensurate  with  that  of  Athens,  which  has  made  a  greater 
ptogress  in  intellectual  development.  This  progress  is  the  more  remaricsble  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  other  countries  the  resources  accumulated  during  past 
ages  are  brought  to  assist  the  intellectual  operations  of  the  present  generation, 
whereas  the  very  existenoe  of  modem  Greece  ss  a  member  of  the  European 
fiunily  claims  no  longer  space  of  time  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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'*  The  flame  ofaflervation  applies  also  to  iodiwtrial  development  When  it  it 
remembered  that  abnoet  every  town  and  every  field  in  Greece  was  laid  waste  by 
the  Turks  during  the  war  of  independence,  the  traveler  is  disposed  to  wonder 
that  so  much  has  been  ef!eoted  in  so  short  a  time.  Such  at  least  have  been  my 
impressions,  though  I  have  perceived  with  regret  that  some  things  have  been  left 
tmdone  which  might  have  been  aooomplished  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

"  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  a  people  from  whom  we  have  experienced  much  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  offer  my  testimony  in  refutation  of  some  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  circulated  in  Western  Europe  with  respect  to  the  social 
condition  of  Greece,  and  which  describe  Hs  inhabitants  as  a  semi-barbarous 
people. 

**  Having  just  returned  from  an  excursion  in  the  northern  provinces,  during 
which  my  son  and  I  rode  about  300  miles  unaccompanied  by  guards,  and  during 
which  we  had  opportunities  of  conversing  fiuniliarly  with  men  of  all  classes,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  humblest  peasant,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
at  least  as  much  of  genuine  civilization,  if  that  word  be  used  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing, among  the  simple  mountaineers  of  Parnassus  as  is  tu  be  found  in  the  dubs 
of  London  or  in  the  cafi^  of  Paris.  Let  me  add  that  during  oar  tour  we  did  not 
see  a  single  drunken  man,  and  were  solicited  for  alms  by  only  one  beggar,  a 
cripple  without  hands.  I  know  no  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  of  France,  re- 
specting which  a  stranger  could  make  a  similar  observation. 

**'  That  brigandaee  exists  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  specially  in  that  part  of  the 
country  through  which  we  have  recently  traveled,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Causes  which  lie  beyond  the  control  of  the  wisest  swtesmen  have  at  vari- 
ous times  occasioned  ontbr^Ucs  of  this  social  disease ;  but,  in  candor,  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  Greece  is  as  free  as  other  portions  of  Europe 
from  this  calamity,  and  that  great  energy  is  at  present  directed  towards  its  total 
suppression  in  those  sections  of  the  country  in  which  it  still  exists. 

'*The  misrepresentatioiis  to  which  I  allude  have  been  occasioned,  m  great 
measure,  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  of  Thenaly  and  Epirus  in  1854.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
tend iiBi  those  proceedings  were  consistent  with  political  wisdom.  They  placed 
the  Greek  nation  in  antagonism  with  the  two  most  powerful  States  of  Western 
Europe,  at  a  moment  when  those  States  were  closely  allied  with  Turkey. 

"  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  minority  of  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  that  movement  were 
animated  solely  by  a  passionate  desire,  highly  honorable  to  those  who  entertained 
It,  to  rescue  their  fellow-cotmtrymen  now  resident  in  the  Turkish  dominions  from 
that  cruel  oppression  of  which  their  own  ftthers  had  so  long  been  victims.  Had 
this  movement  taken  place  at  a  more  &vorable  moment,  it  would  probably  have 
been  hailed  with  enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 

*^  Believfaig  that  the  Hellenic  race  still  possesses  those  heroic  and  civil  virtues 
for  which  their  ancestors  were  distinguished ;  believing,  also,  that  the  various 
dements  of  which  it  consists  are  destined  to  Ibrm  heretH&r  one  great  and  com- 
bined nation,  I  should  feel  disposed,  if  I  were  a  Greek,  to  make  little  account  of 
undeserved  reproaches.  On  the  other  hand,  sound  policy  appears  to  suggest  that 
Greek  patriotism  should  abide  the  progress  of  events  and  avoid  external  collisions, 
while,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  cultivate  to  the  utmost  all  the  resources,  material, 
moral  and  inteUeotual,  with  which  your  country  has  been  so  richly  endowed  bv 
Providence.  In  the  performance  of  these  honorable  duties,  the  University  which 
yon  represent  natuniUy  bears  an  important  part.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  its  noble  fiinctioDs, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  iiuthfhily  yours, 

**  WIZ.UAM  SMrrH  O'Beibn. 


TURKEY. 

A  special  oommittee  has  been  appointed  at  Constantinople  to  inquire  into  the 
beat  means  to  promote  public  instruction  in  general,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  higher  branches  of  instruction  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hatti- 
Humayoun.  In  order  to  accomplish  tins,  the  non-Mahomedan  communities  will 
each  send  a  delegate  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
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Formerly,  in  Turkey,  as  in  all  other  Mahomedan  countries,  the  principal  of 
individual  education  was  followed  as  in  England,  the  expenses  being  defrayed 
by  numerous  foundations,  and  the  State  having  only  a  right  of  general  superin- 
tendence. Not  a  Sultan  died,  fVom  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  till  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  without  making  one  or  more  foundations  out  of  his  private 
income.  The  conqueror  Mohammed  alone  established  eight  schools  for  higher 
instruction  near  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name.  This  liberal  example  given 
by  the  Sultan,  was  largely  followed  by  the  wealthy  all  over  the  empire.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  whole  empire  which  does 
not  possess  a  mekteb,  or  school  for  primary  instruction,  of  ancient  foundation, 
and  where  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  Mahomedan  youth  partake  of 
this  primary  education.  Constantinople  alone  numbered  in  the  last  century 
1600  of  these  mektebs,  in  which  children  were  taught  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
religion. 

Besides  these  schools  for  primary  instruction,  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  em» 
pire  were  provided  with  medresses,  or  higher  schools,  in  which  grammar,  syn- 
tax, logic,  metaphysics,  philology,  rhetoric,  geometry,  and  astronomy  are  taught 
Stamboul  alobe  has  300  of  them  at  this  present  moment 

Above  these  medresses  were  the  colleges  of  the  Ulemas,  in  which  jurispru- 
dence and  dogmatics  were  taught. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  this  system  was  the  want  of  an  intermediate  link 
between  higlier  and  lower  schools,  which  would  have  afforded  an  occasion  for 
acquiring -useful  knowledge  beyond  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  mektebs, 
without  forcing  the  youth  to  make  a  profession  of  learning.  It  was  a  short- 
coming which  was  felt  until  lately  in  England  also. 

In  1845  a  commission  was  formed  to  introduce  reforms  and  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  education.  It  changed  the 
principle  which  left  education  to  individual  exertion,  and  substituted  that  of  an 
education  given  by  the  state.  In  carrying  out  this  principle  of  centralization 
the  committee  followed  the  educational  system  in  vigor  on  the  continent,  espe- 
cially that  of  France.  It  centralized  the  whole  education  into  the  Ottoman 
University,  with  a  permanent  Council  of  PubUc  Instruction,  and  divided  the 
schools  in  three  classes — elementary,  secondarj-  and  high  schools. 

For  the  elementarj''  schools  the  mektebs  were  taken  as  the  basis.  According 
to  the  will  of  their  founders  these  schools  had  been  always  attached  to  some 
mosque,  which  had  the  direction  of  them  and  administered  their  revenues.  The 
State  was  now  substituted  for  the  mosques.  As  these  mektebs  had  arisen  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  individual  founders,  they  were  unequally  divided, 
and  some  more  favored  mosques  had  quite  a  superfluity.  They  were  now  divi- 
ded according  to  the  quarters  of  the  different  towns,  and  those  which  were  not 
thought  necessary  altogetiier  suppressed.  Thus  Constantinople,  which  formerly 
had  1,500  of  these  mektebs,  now  possesses  only  about  400.  The  revenues  of 
the  foundations  were  put  under  tlie  administration  of  the  State,  and  the  masters 
and  other  expenses  paid  out  of  them ;  formerly  a  nominal  fee  of  two  piasters  a 
month  was  paid  by  those  who  could  afford  it :  this  was  abolished,  and  instruc- 
tion was  declared  gratuitous,  nny,  obligatory  for  every  male  or  fi?male  child  past 
six  years  of  ago,  and  in  order  to  enforce  tliis  law  no  master  or  tradesman  is  al- 
lowed to  accept  an  apprentice  who  has  not  a  certificate  from  some  mekteb. 

The  secondary  schools  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the  French  schools. 
The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  in  which  the  students'are  taught  grammar, 
writing,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry.  With 
these  secondary  schools,  which  were  never  brought  up  to  the  number  of  14, 
originally  decreed,  the  reforms  censed.  Of  the  University  only  the  shell  exists 
used  now  as  a  French  hospital.  The  only  thing  done  hitlierto  for  higher  in- 
struction by  the  State  is  the  foundation  of  some  schools  for  special  purposes — 
for  instance,  those  founded  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  attached  to  the  mosques 
of  Sultan  Ahmed  and  Sultan  Suleiman,  for  the  education  of  public  functionaries; 
that  of  the  Sultan  Valide,  for  the  same  purpose ;  an  ecole  honnete,  for  the  for- 
mation of  teachers ;  the  school  of  Medicine,  and  some  military  schools — all  at 
Constantinople. 

It  is,  with  this  higher  education  tliat  the  newly-named  mixed  committoo  will 
have  to  deal. — London  Times. 
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PERSIA. 

The  Mbniteur  deVArmee  contains  the  following: 

"  The  Schah  of  Persia  has  just  founded  a  military  college  destined  for  the  m- 
etruction  of  young  oflBcers.  The  Prince  takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  this 
establishment,  which  is  near  his  palace  in  the  citadel  of  Teheran.  The  instruc- 
tion consists  of  mathematics,  drawing  of  plans,  the  principles  of  the  military 
art,  and  tiie  French  language,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable,  as, 
strange  to  say,  all  the  words  or  command  are  given  in  French.  The  college  is 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  First  Minister,  and  under  the  particular  superin- 
tendence of  Aziz  Klian,  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  a  brave 
and  devoted  officer.  The  director  of  the  establishment  is  General  Mehemit 
Khan,  and  the  director  of  the  studies  is  a  captain  in  the  French  flngineers,  an 
old  pupil  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  he  also  gives  the  lessons  in  mathemat- 
ics, drawing,  and  topography.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  200,  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  assiduity  and  thirst  for  instruction.  The  Scliah  is  fre- 
quently present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  presence  excites  great  emulation. 
As  he  understands  French,  he  frequentl>  interrogates  the  pupils  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  gives  to  the  most  deserving,  prizes  consisting  of  gold  or  silver  med- 
als. A  polygon  for  artillery  practice  is  established  near  the  school,  and  the 
young  Persians  show  great  aptitude  in  that  brandi  of  the  military  art.  The 
same  establishment  has  also  a  school  of  medicine  and  one  of  pharmacy ;  in 
which  botany  and  chemistry  are  taught.  These  schools  are  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pollak,  of  Vienna^  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  pliysician  to  the  Schah 
after  the  mudi  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Gloquet" 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
The  Correspondent  of  the  London  Timet  in  Bombay  writes  thns  under  date, 
May  — ,  1856. 

"  Matters  connected  with  education  have  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Tou  will  remember  that  the  Coart  of  Directors  recently  issaed  a  dispatch  laying 
down  wide  and  excellent  principles  of  national  education.  A  new  department 
was  consequently  organized  ;  a  director-general  was  appointed,  and  large  salaries 
were  assigned  to  him  and  the  inspectors.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  plan  of  an  Indian  University,  and  a  system  of  vernacular  instruction  was 
again  commenced.  Above  all,  the  principle  of  grants  in  aid  to  schools,  whatever 
their  religious  teaching,  was  established.  The  latter  plan  was,  of  course,  the  key 
of  the  whole,  as  the  only  one  which  could  encourage  private  efforts  and  reconcile 
the  prejudices  of  the  three  great  creeds.  The  system  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  a  year.  It  was  lately  announced  that  the  sum  allotted  for  grants  in  aid  was 
exhausted.  This  sounded  well,  until  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  this  *  sum' 
amounted  to  just  £3,360  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  director- general  is  £3,000. 
The  amount  will  doubtless  be  increased,  but  the  whole  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  Bengal  turns  out  to  be  less  than  £80,000  a  year.  Our  population  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  40,000,000.  That  is,  we  have  as  yet  allowed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  a  little  less  than  two  farthings  ahead  a  year.  The  average  cost 
of  vernacular  education  is  about  10s.  a  head  a  year.  It  might  be  reduced,  per- 
haps, to  68.,  but  certainly  not  lower.  There  are  3,000,000  boys — for  as  yet  we 
cannot  educate  tiie  other  6,000,000 — to  be  taught,  and  the  cost  therefore  must  be 
at  the  lowest  £1,000,000  sterling  a  year.  That  sum  is  perhaps  impoesible,  but 
we  do  not  yet  spend — and,  unless  the  home  authorities  again  interfere  in  it, 
we  are  not  going  to  spend— a  tithe  of  that  amount.  In  tiie  midst  of  this  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Presidency,  Colonel  Goodwyn,  who  recently  prepared  an 
estimate  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Uooghly,  but  calculated  only  the  expense 
above  the  water  line,  has  submitted  a  plan  for  a  University  building  which  will 
cost  £200,000.  Ik  will  be  rejected  •,  but  the  fact,  for  which  I  can  vouch,  illustrates 
the  present  defect  in  all  our  schemes  of  education.  The  work  is  scarcely  begun, 
and  the  Government  is  still  unable  to  perceive  that,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  country." 
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LOWER  CANADA. 

BDUCATIOKAL  IfHTITOTIONl. 

From  the  Tolcuninoiu  and  able  Report  (for  1855,)  of  Mr.  Clurayeaii,  the  new 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  lower  provinoe,we  extract  the  following 
highly  interesting  particulars. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Lower  Canada  are  dasaified  m  three  grand 
divisions,  viz :  of  Superior,  of  Seoondary,  and  of  Primary  Schoola.  The  fint 
cla«  is  subdivided  into  Universities  and  Special  Schools ;  the  second,  1st,  into 
Colleges,  or  properly  so  called  Secondary  Scho(^  \  Sndly,  into  Academies,  or 
Secondary  Preparatory  Schools ;  3rdiy,  into  Convents,  or  Academies  for  girls ; 
and  4thly,  into  Special  Secondary  Schools.  The  third  division  comprehends  th« 
Superior  Primary  or  Model  Schools,  and  lastly  the  Elementary  Schools. 

The  data  on  which  these  divisions  are  based  are  still  very  imperfect;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  there  have  crept  in  some  errors  and  anomalies. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  three  divisions  gives  the  following  results : 


Superior  Schools,. . . . 

Secondary,    " 

Primary,       "     •.,.. 

MwDlNrof  S«kooli. 

12 

140 

2736 

PntaMtiMMtTMoten. 
54 
767 

2850 

331 

20245 
112193 

Grand  total....... 

3888 

3671 

182769* 

We  have  two  Universities  with  five  Faculties  organized,  and  seven  special  Su- 
perior SchoolB,  making  altogether  twelve  Superior  Schools,  namely :  five  Thedqg- 
ical  Schools,  of  which  there  are  four  Catholic  and  one  Protestant ;  two  Faool- 
ties  and  one  School  of  Law,  two  Faculties  and  one  School  of  Medicine,  and  one 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

Thefe  are  13  professors  and  143  students  of  Theology ;  10  professors  and  46 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law ;  25  professors  and  105  students  of  Medicine, 
and  6  professors  and  37  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arta,  of  McGill  College. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Laval  ia  not  yet  organized ;  but 
several  students  from  the  College  of  Quebec  are  now  in  the  highest  educational 
institutions  of  Europe,  preparing  themselves  for  professorships,  and  their  return  is 
awaited  for  the  opening  of  that  important  department  of  the  Institution. 

The  united  libraries  of  the  Superior  Schools  and  Colleges,  give  a  total  of 
78,300  volumes.  The  cost  of  the  museums,  and  of  the  ^|>paratns  for  the  daases 
of  natural  philosophy  comes  up  to  £12,750. 

The  value  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  these  institutions  wonld  appear  to  be 
£155,500,  a  figure  which  I  am  sure  is  much  below  the  reality ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  these  edifices  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few 
years.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satis&ctory  information  as  to  the  value  of 
the  buildings  for  Academics  and  Convents.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  tlie  Qovemment  respecting  Superior  and  Secondairy 
Schools,  does  not  enable  roe  to  state,  with  certainty,  the  whole  amount  paid  every 
year  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  as  well  under  the  designation  of  board 
for  their  children,  at  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Convents,  as  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  such  isstitotioBs.  There 
are  also  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  of  which  no 

*  This  tolsl  of  138.709  popHs  makes  s  proportion  of  56  per  cent  of  the  chfldrMi  from  five  to 
•Iztssn  yssrs  old.    The  proportion  for  Upper  Cansda  b  76,  and  for  the  Uoilsd  BMss  9t. 
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Report  has  been  made,  and  extra  asseesments  for  the  constrnotion  of  sohool 
houses,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known.  From  approximate  oalcnlations,  I 
may  say,  without  fear  of  error,  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  have  for  the 
last  five  years  contributed  in  this  manner  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  cur- 
rency per  annum.  This  sum  should  be  added  to  the  £63,000  produced  by  the 
ordinary  legal  assessments ;  and  this  would  in  fact  give  an  amount  nearly  as  high 
as  that  raised  in  Upper  Canada  for  purposes  of  education.. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  division  shows  24  Colleges,  with  a  total  of  352 
Professors  and  Directors,  and  4,089  Students.  In  six  of  these  institutions,  the 
dead  languages  arc  not  taught ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  their  course 
of  study,  and  the  number  of  their  students,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  continue  to 
extend  to  them  the  title  of  College,  which  they  had  themselves  assumed. 

The  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  two  most  ancient  of  our  estab- 
lishments, receive  no  assistance  fVom  the  State.  Their  property  oonsists  princi- 
pally in  donations  and  ancient  endowments.  Their  libraries,  their  cabinets  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  their  museums,  do  them  the  greatest  honor.  One  of 
these  institutions,  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  alone,  possesses  in  its  three  divisions, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  University  of  Lavel  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Seminaries, 
22,700  volumes.  Its  museum  and  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  have  cost  over 
£5,000.  Not  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Seminaries,  the 
country  seats  of  Mezerets  and  St.  Joachim,  where  professors  and  students  may, 
during  the  holidays  and  vacations,  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  their  classes,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Laval  has  already  spent  over  £24,000  in  the  building  of,  the  vast  edifi- 
ces now  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  total  cost  of,  which  will  amount  to  at  least 
£50,000. 

There  are  12  professors  of  the  University,  4  of  the  greater  Seminary  or  School 
of  llieology,  26  of  the  College, — making  42  altogether. 

The  two  Faculties  in  actual  operation,  those  of  Medicine  and  of  Law,  have 
both  together  36  students ;  the  Theological  School,  has  42,  and  the  College  400i 
ouiking  altogether  478. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  has  several  libraries,  which,  united,  would  amount 
to  more  than  12,000  volumes.  One  of  its  collections  of  minerals,  consisting  of 
more  than  a  thousand  specimens,  is  a  present  from  the  celebrated  Haily,  and  was 
assorted  and  classified  by  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Villeneuve  has  collected  such  a 
great  number  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  completely  classified  ]  these  collections  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy 
have  cost  over  £3,000. 

Hie  professors  of  the  greater  Seminary,  or  Hieological  School,  are  5  in  num- 
ber, and  1 8  are  attached  to  the  College, — making  23  altogether ;  of  pupils,  60 
attend  the  Theological  School,  and  256  the  College, — ^making  altogether  31 Q. 
Besides  this,  the  Seminary  maintains  a  great  many  schools,  and  defrays  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing  129  orphans  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  This 
institution  annually  expends  £7,500  in  education,  and  through  its  means  5,000 
children  receive  a  christian  education. 

The  revenue  from  the  farms  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  is  specially  destined  to 
the  establishment  of  a  model  farm,  on  which  vast  agricultural  works,  which  will 
soon  prove  to  our  formers  what  the  earth  can  produce,  when  cultivated  with  en- 
ergy and  intelligence,  are  already  commenced. 

The  University  of  McGill  College,  which  has  lately  suffered,  by  fire,  a  loss 
that  no  friend  of  education  will  fail  to  regret,  soooeeded  however  in  saving  nearly 
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the  whole  of  its  library,  oomprisiDj^^jTOO  volanses.  The  valae  of  its  bofldmgB  is 
about  £17,000  oorrency.  la  the  three  FaouUies  there  are  20  profesaorB  and  109 
stadeots,  and  9  roasters,  and  313  pupils  at  the  High  School,  or  College,  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  establishment, — giving  altogether  39  professors  and  322  papils. 
Boeides  its  rcguhir  cliusses  this  institation  has  oommenced  aoonrae  of  popular  lec- 
tures, which  are  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  promise  to  be  very  sueoessful. 

The  Colleges  of  Nioolet,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Ste.  Th^reee  de  BlainriUe,  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  la  Pocatidre  of  L^Assomption  and  of  St.  Mary  at  Montreal,  are  rapidly 
fi>llow>ng  in  the  traoea  of  the  two  institutions  of  Montreal  and  Qoebec.  With 
respect  to  the  institations  of  more  reeent  foundation,  it  is  astonishing,  considering 
how  numerous  they  are,  thnt  they  manage  to  support  themselves ;  and  neveithc^ 
less  it  will  be  seen  that  they  not  only  do  so,  but  also  make  considerable  progress. 
Two  new  Colleges  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  one  at  C6tean-du-lac  and  the  other 
at  Rimouski,  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  soon  ho  opened. 

In  eight  of  tbese  institutions,  the  mathematical  course  is  as  full  as  possible,  and 
comprehendB  the  stndy  of  differenti;d  and  integral  calonlus.  In  eight  others,  it 
stops  at  conio  seoUons,  and  in  the  remaining  eight,  goes  no  fitrther  than  algebra 
and  elementary  geometry. 

In  twenty-one  colleges,  mechanics  and  astronomy  are  taught ;  in  fifteen,  chem>- 
iatry ;  and  in  seventeen,  natnral  histor}'.  In  some  esteblishnMfntB  mcleero- 
logical  obaervations  are  regfu!arly  made.  It  would  be  veory  deairable  that  they 
should  be  generally  extended,  according  to  some  system  aimilar  to  that  already 
adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  Dr.  Small wooi,  who  has  for  a  long  time  successftilly 
proseeuted  these  inveatigntions,  has  favored  me  with  sn^pestiona  of  which  I  will 
not  fail  to  avail  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  more  especially  with  respect  to  Acade- 
mies and  Model  Schooia  under  the  direetbn  of  the  department.  i 

Hebrew  is  taught  to  a  few  stodents  in  three  establishments ;  Greek  forms  part 
of  the  GOttfsc  of  fifteen  Colleges,  and  Latin  of  eighteen.  The  elements  of  these 
two  languages  are  also  taught  in  several  Academies. 

English  and  French  are  also  taught  everywhere.  In  Colleges  where  French 
is  the  language  of  the  classes,  two  methods  have,  of  late  years,  been  adopted  to 
insure  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language. 
The  first  is  to  teach  aome  particuUr  branch  in  that  language,  the  second  to  de- 
vote, every  week,  a  certain  number  of  th^  hours  of  recreation  to  English  con- 
versation. The  two  langoages  spoken  in  the  country  should  not  in  fact  be  studied 
as  dead  languages,  but  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  be  classed  amongst  things  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  would  be  very  important  that  the  Lyoeums  or  Academiea, 
whore  English  is  the  language  of  the  school,  should  adopt,  in  the  study  of 
Fi'enoh,  some  such  method  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  Italian  and  Ger- 
man are  taught  only  in  the  High  Schools  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Belles- LBttr 69  BTe  every  where  taught,  as  are  also  geography  and  history- 
The  History  of  Canada  and  that  of  the  United  States  have,  for  the  last  few 
years,  received  more  attention  than  they  used  to. 

In  nineteen  Colleges,  rhetoric  ^  in  eighteen,  metaphyaics  and  moral  philoeophy 
form  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  fine  arts,  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  drawing,  and  painting  in  water 
colors,  appear  in  all  the  programmes :  linear,  drawing,  and  the  art  of  making 
plans  and  surveying,  figure  also.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  them  men- 
tion fencing,  swimming,  horseninnahip,  or  gymnastic  exercises. 

'Eight  Colleges  have  a  commercial  course  separate  from  the  classical ;  in  fifteen 
others,  book-keeping  is  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  oonne. 
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Thirtoen  of  theeo  instkations  hftve  commenced  practf  oal  coarBos  on  agricnltare 
and  horiioiiltore ;  and  in  ten  are  taaght  the  olements  of  jarisprudence  and  con- 
•tttntional  taw/ which  alao  form  part  of  the  programme  of  severnl  Academies. 

Religions  iDstmotion  is  given  in  all  tha  College.  At  the  High  Sohool  of  the 
University  of  MoGill  College,  and  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis  at  Richmond, 
that  instraotion  appears  to  be  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  caH  '*  of  a  non-secta- 
rian nature." 

The  namber  of  boys'  or  mixed  Academies  is  43,  with  a  total  of  150  teachers, 
male  and  female,  and  4,473  pupils.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  institutions  where 
boya  and  girls  attend  together  are  almost  all  in  the  Easti^rn  Townships.  The 
Convent  Schools  and  glrPs  Academies,  forming  th^  third  section  of  the  division 
of  Secondary  Schools,  are  71  in  namber,  and  are  attondeJ  by  11,639  pupils. 

In  most  of  the  Convents  and  young  ladies^  Boai^ing  Schools,  the  boarders  and 
day  boarders  are  taught  history,  geography,  parsing,  componod  arithmetic,  Belle$- 
Ltttret^  the  elomants  of  astronomy,  of  nieohanics;  of  chemistry,  and -of  natural 
history,  drawing,  painting,  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  all  those  sorta  of 
needlo  work  which  form  part  of  a  complete  feminine  edncaiion  of  the  highest 
order.  The  num^^sr  of  pupils,  boarders  and  day  boarders,  who  study  all  these 
branches,  amounts  to  4,139. 

A  considerable  number  of  Catholic  and  even  of  Protestant  pupils  at  these  Con- 
vents, as  w«ll  as  at  oar  Colleges,  oome  from  Upper  Canada,  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring Provinces  and  States.* 

The  establishments  of  the  Canadian  order  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Montreal,  several  of  which  are  of  ancient  foundation,  kept  up  through 
the  country,  even  in  our  worst  days,  a  certain  amount  of  education  amongst  the 
women  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  to  this  that  the  French  Canadian  owes  in  a 
great  measure  that  excellent  domestic  education  which  makes  him  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his  character  and  the  niiumity  of  his  manners, 
not  the  least  important  amongst  the  elements  of  true  civilization. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  this  and  other  countries,  we  should  never 
k)8B  sight  of  the  long  suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  principal  and 
most  numerous  body  of  teachers  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
re*union  of  their  property  to  the  domain  of  the  Crown,  the  rejection  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  under  the  old  constitution,  of  several  bills  on  the  subject  of 
public  instruction,  which  had  passei  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  lastly  the  state 
of  isolation  in  which  the  Colony  remained  for  so  long  a  time  after  its  session  by 
France.  French  books  and  French  journals,  the  only  ones  that  the  people 
could  read  at  a  time  when  nobody  knew  English,  were  rare  and  high-priced. 
This  circumstance  must  have  considerably  retarded  die  intellectoal  progress  of 
the  country.  Books  and  journals  are  the  complement  of  the  school ;  and  when 
tho63  who  have  received  some  education,  have  vory  few  opportunities  of  develop- 
ing and  improving  the'.r  knowledge,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  they 
will  make  the  exertions  necassary  to  disseminate  information,  and  accelerate  the 
progress  of  public  instruction. 

Happily,  the  greater  fiicility  of  intercourse  with  France,  and  the  knowlege  of 
the  English  language,  becoming  more  and  more  general  amongst  us,  have  pro- 
duced, and  are,  day  by  day,  developing  a  very  diiFerent  state  of  things. 

*  It  has  been  imponible  for  me  to  ascertain  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  libra- 
ries of  these  establiBhments,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal,  which  is  the  parent  institution  of 
that  order  has  for  its  own  share  more  than  9,00a 
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UNIVERSITY    AND   COLLEGES. 

From  the  official  returns  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada, 
June  18th,  of  the  present  year,  we  are  enable  to  present  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  higher  s^inarics  of  learning  under  government  patronage  in 
the  upper  province.  The  returns  contain  tabular  statements  on  the  following 
topics :  1 ,  Annual  Expenditure }  2, Sources  oi  income ;  3,  Number  of  Professors ; 
4, Course  of  Study;  5,  Number  of  Graduates,  matriculated,  as  well  as  other  stu- 
dents, distinguishing  day  students,  their  residences,  religion,  and  age,  as  also  their 
standing  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  last  mentioned  particulars  concerning 
day  students,  though  an  important  suhject  of  local  interest,  would  of  course  pos- 
sess no  value  to  the  readers  of  our  journal ;  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  the  de- 
tails connected  with  them. 

1.  The  account  rendered  with  reference  to  the  first  of  the  topics  enumerated 
above,  present  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  amounting 
to  j£U,543  -y  for  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  £8,441 :  The  amount  of  surplus 
of  the  University  income  fund  remaining  on  hand,  at  the  disposal  of  parliament 
for  aoademioal  education  in  Upper  Canada,  £6,580. 

2.  The  amount  of  University  income  for  the  year  1855,  £13,869;  of  Upper 
Canada  CoUege,  £6,394. 

3.  The  number  of  Professors  m  University  College,  is  ten ;  one  of  whom  is  also 
President.  Besides  these,  there  is  one  lecturer,  and  one  classical  tutor.  In 
Upper  Canada  College,  there  is  one  principal,  with  eleven  masters  of  different 
grades. 

4.  The  University  embraces,  in  its  plan,  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Arts,  a  department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  one  of  Agriculture.  The  profes- 
sorships embrace  the  following  subjects,  as  grouped  in  our  enumeration  of  them : 
dassical  literature,  (Greek  and  Latin,}  logic,  rhetoric,  and  bcUes-letters, — 
metaphysics  and  ethics, — chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, — ^the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture, — natural  philosophy, — ^history  and  English  literature, 
— natural  history, — ^mineralogy, — modem  languages,  (French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,)  Meteorology, — Oriental  Literature,  (Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syria.) 

Upper  Canada  College,  ("  Academy,")  embraces  in  its  course  of  instruction, 
the  following  subjects, — Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  Book-keeping,  Writing,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Orna- 
mental drawing,  instrumental  mu«o. 

5.  The  Graduates  of  the  University  are  enumerated  as  Mows :  D.  C.  L.  4 ; 
M.  D.,  18;  M.  A.,  22;  B.  C.  L.,  4;  C.  M.,  1 ;  B.  A.,  61  ;  Mna.  Bac,  1. 
Total  111.  Undergraduates,  Faculty  of  Law,  30  ;  Medicine,  7 ;  Arts, 48.  Ad- 
ditional Students  recently  matriculated,  26.  Total  number  of  students  including 
those  who  do  not  rank  as  undergraduates,  but  attend  a  partial  course  of  lec- 
tures, 151. 

The  pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College  are  classified  on  the  English  plan  of 
"  Forms  "  (virtually  classes^)  enumerated  from  the  "  seventh"  to  the  *^  first," 
together  with  a  preparatory  form ;  the  whole  number  of  pupHs  amounting  to  225. 

The  detail  of  particulars  regarding  the  examinations  for  matriculation,  hon- 
ors, and  degrees,  in  the   University,  would  occupy  too  much  sptoe  for  ovr 
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limits.  We  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  they  indicate  a  sincere  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  different  Faculties,  to  render  the  examinations  a  series  of  genuine 
tests,  in  regard  to  attainments,  and  not  a  mere  pro  forma  ai&ir.  We  remark, 
with  pleasure,  the  gratifying  circumstance,  that  in  a  city  so  limited,  as  yet,  in 
population,  as  Toronto,  its  college  and  preparatory  schools  provide  a  course  bf 
liberal  education  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  iniiabitants. 

The  returns  from  other  colleges  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  are 
from  various  causes,  less  full  in  detail,  than  those  of  which  wc  have  given  the 
preceding  statements.  In  Victoria  College,  Coboarg,  the  number  of  Professors  is 
9;  that  of  matriculated  students  in  the  four  classes,  freshmen^  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors,  is,  in  all,  33.  The  studies  of  these  classes  are  nearly  like 
^  those  in  our  own  Colleges.  In  the  preparatory  course  there  are  196  pupils  in  the 
medical  department,  70  students;  total,  299. 

Regiopolis  College,  Toronto,  (Roman  Catholic,)  Professors,  6 ;  Students,  70 ; 
besides  a  numerous  Preparatory  School.  Course  of  study,  partly  similar  to  that 
of  academies  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  to  that  of  our  colleges. 

Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Professors,  10  in  number  with  a  Vice  Principal; 
matriculated  students,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  30  *,  Theology,  10 ;  Medicine,  47 ; 
Total  87.    Graduates,  B.  A.,  45 ;  M.  A.  12 ;  M.  D.,  13. 

One  most  encouraging  feature  of  these  various  i*etnrns  we  have  not  room  to 
present  in  detail ;  but  it  is  one  which  augurs  most  favorably  for  the  difiusion  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  learning  among  the  professional  and  the  wealthier 
classes  generally  in  Canada : — ^we  refer  to  the  annually  increasing  numbers  of  all 
the  classes,  both  in  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools.  The  rapid  advance 
of  material  prosperity  in  British  America,  seems  happily  to  be  attended  by  a 
constantly  widening  influence  in  favor  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  of  a 
higher  order  and  a  more  effective  character,  than  formerly  prevailed.  The  in- 
creasing interest  taken  by  all  classes  of  the  people  in  general  education,  and  the 
efficient  measures,  now  in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  schools,  give  as- 
surance that  the  onward  course  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  will  be  con- 
tinual and  steady. 

MORHAIi,   MODEL,   GRAMMAR   AND   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr.  Ryerson  a  Chief  Saperintendent  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,  for  1855  is  before  us,  in  a  document  of  348  pages,  royal  octavo— 
i^ll  of  interesting  details  req>ecting  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools.  We  know  not  where  to  point  to  the  evidence  of  more  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  S3rstem  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  the  assurance  of  still  greater  progress  in 
education  and  knowledge  during  the  next  ten  years — ^than  to  this  document,  for 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  this  report  in  our 
next  number. 

Summary  or  Statistics.  3,325  Common  Schools,  with  222,864  pupils,  at 
an  expense  of  £224,818 ;  65  Grammar  Schools  with  3,726  pupils  at  an  expense 
of  £13,535;  1  Normal  School  with  124  pupils  at  an  expense  of  £5,576;  179 
Municipal  Libraries  with  116,762  vols.,  at  an  expense  of  £l  3,870;  Apparatus, 
vix.  1,304;  48  globes  &c.,  have  been  sent  out  to  }59  schools  at  an  expense  of 
$4,655 ;  85  worn  out  teachers  of  an  average  of  sixty- 6 ve  years  have  received  a 
retiring  pension  from  the  Relief  Fund ;  5,000  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
are  issued  monthly  and  furnished  gratuitously  to  School  Officers ;  £288,998  or 
nearly  $1,156,000  were  expended  on  3,719  Educational  Institutions  in  1855. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

We  inteDded  under  tliis  head  to  have  published  a  large  mass  of  informatioBL  re- 
apectiug  Educational  Associations — State  and  National ;  Legacies  and  Donations 
to  Schools  and  Colleges ;  Inauguration  of  new  institutioiis,  recent  Sehocd  Legisla- 
tion, and  Educational  movements  genetally  in  each  State.  But  we  are  limited  to 
a  few  pageS)  and  shall  reserve  our  material  Cor  the  pext  uoniber. 

A  TtLkCHMMt?  CoNVKimoei  was  held  at  8elavi«  Ala.,  on  Che  2401  and  25ih  ef  Joly, 
over  which  L.  C.  Garland,  LX.D.,  President  of  tha  Stata  Uxuvenity,  presided. 
The  condition  and  improvcmeafc  of  the  Primary  Sohools,  of  the  State  wns  pre- 
sented by  W.  F.  Perry,  Superinteodest  of  Common  Schools,  discussed  by  Dr. 
Garland,  M.  T.  Walthall  and  D.  F.  MerriU  ef  Mobile,  L.  J.  MoCk>nmck  of 
Russell,  A.  Vr.  Richardson  of  Wilcox,  and  J.  H.  CambeU,  of  DallnB.  An 
address  on  ^^  Female  EducatwUf  and  as  it  should  be  "  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
J.  Darby,  and  another  by  President  Garhind  on  "  the  Mission  ef  CoUeges.^^  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  permanent  organization  waa  fiormed  ojider  the 
name  of  the  Alabama  Edocatiomal  Association. 

TuE  Eleventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  Kew  Tome  State  Tkacmebs 
Association  convened  at  Troy  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  adjourned  on  the 
7tb.  The  President,  L.  Ilazeltine,  opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  on  the 
history  and  policy  of  the  association.  An  address  on  "  Music^  its  Extent  and  In- 
fluence,^^ by  ]V!r.  Cavert  of  Amsterdam;  by  Mrs.  Coleman  of  Rochester,  on 
^^  Corporal  Punishment ;''  by  Prof.  K  North  of  Hamilton  College,  on  ^^  Amer- 
ican Scholarship;^"  by  Miss  Douglas  of  Newburgh,  on  *^ Physical  Education ;^^ 
by  Dr.  Lambert  of  Peekskill,  on  **  the  Syntax  of  Science ;^^  by  Miss  Aatheny 
of  Rochester,  on  the  '^  Eduedtion  of  the  sexes  together  ;^^  by  S.  S.  Randall  of 
New  York,  on  the  ^*  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  Teachers  f^  by  S.  B.  Cole 
of  Albany  on  ''''Elevated  Aims  in  Life.^^ 

The  Semi- Annual  Session  for  1856  ok  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  held  at  Wflliamsport  on  the  12th,  l3th  and  14th  of 
August.  The  President,  I.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  for  Lancaster  County, 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  address,  which  was  followed  by  remarks  from  Bishop 
Potter.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Prof  Davies,  a  delegate  from  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Association.  Reports  were  read  by  Mr.  Plotts,  on  Mental  Dis- 
cipline ;  by  Prof.  Deans  of  Pittsburgh  on  High  Schools ;  by  Dr.  Tyndale  on  a 
State  Normal  School;  by  A.  M.  Gow  on  Blackboards;  by  A.  R.  Browne  on 
Graded  Schools;  by  A.  M.  Gow  on  the  Relation  between  Secular  and  Sun- 
day Schools;  by  Miss  M.  Edgar  on  the  Combination  of  Moral,  Religious  and 
Intellectual  Instruction  ;  by  I.  H.  Orvis  on  the  Number  of  hours  of  School  per 
day;  by  C.  V.  Deans  on  Truancy.  TRe  reports  were  followed  by  animated  and 
practical  discuaeions.  The  reports  and  a  sketch  of  tlio  discussions  are  contained 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Joomal  for  September.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  20th  of  December  185<5.  About  200  members  were 
present. 

The  First  Semi-AnnuaHISbssion  of  the  Indiana  State  Tbacrers^  Asso- 
ciation met  at  La  Fayette  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  August  1858.  Addres- 
ses were  made  by  the  President,  Charles  Barnes,  on  "  Colleges  and  their  rela- 
tions to  Public  Schools ;  and  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Brown,  on  "  Physical  Education 
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or  Relations  of  the  Outer  and  Inner  Man."  DisouaaioDS  were  held  upon  the 
subject  of  the  PresidentB  address ;  on  '^  Free  SekooU,^^  on  "  Report  on  the  duties 
of  this  Aesociation  in  reference  to  Educational  Progress,^^  on  ^^  Increaae  of  State 
tax  for  echool  purpoeee^  and  on  an  Educational  Journal  supported  by  the  Afisociation. 

The  Annual  Mbbtikg  op  tHE  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Beloit,  on  the  20th,  31st  and  22d  of  August,  1856.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  PJ-esident,  J.  L.  Packard,  on  the  "  Trials  of  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  Emer- 
son of  Beloit  College,  on  "  History — its  office  in  the  work  of  Education^"^*  and 
fay  W.  Van  Ness  on  the  *^  Disconnection  of  the  State  Superiniendeney  with 
Politics.^*  Discoasions  were  had  upon  the 'topics  suggested  by  the  lecturers, 
and  00  the  Sdveational  Journal  supported  by  the  Association ;  on  school  houses ; 
on  a  State  Normal  School  *,  on  Teachers  Institutes ;  on  Union  or  Graded  Schools ; 
on  the  Edooation  of  the  Sexes  together ;  and  on  the  condition  of  the  s<^hoo1s 
and-ftf  education  generally  in  Wisoonsin.  v 

Educational  Convention  in  Virginia. — Pursuant  to  a  call  through  Governor 
Wise,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  principal  colleges  and  academical  institu- 
tions of  Virginia  assembled  at  the  Capitol,  in  Richmond,  on  the  23d  and  24 ih  of 
July,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  was  appointed 
President,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Regland  of  Richmond  College,  Vice  President.  The 
condition  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  its  application  j  the  evils  of  premature  ad- 
mission of  students  to  colleges  and  the  remedies ;  the  affiliation  of  the  Acad- 
emies, Colleges,  and  the  University  of  the  State ;  the  qualification  of  students  of 
professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology ;  the  education  of  girls ;  a  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools  and  schools  of  applied  science  were  discussed  and  referred 
to  committees  to  report  on,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  December,  or 
ftt  the  call  of  an  executive  committee. 


COLUMBIA    (south   CAROLINA,)    ATHEN^UM. 

An  institution  to  embrace  a  Library,  Reading  Room,  and  Popular  Lectures 
has  Ijeen  recently  established  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was  inaugurated 
by  an  introductory  lecture  from  Prof.  Lieber,  "on  the  History  and  uses  of 
Athenaumsy     Prof  Leiber  thus  speaks  of  the  history  of  the  name. 

The  term  AthensBum  comes  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity.  Every  place, 
town,  temple  or  other  fSibric  dedicated  to  Pallas  Atliene,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
was  called  in  Greece,  an  Athenaion.  There  was  a  building  in  Athens  called  the 
Athennion,  where  rhetoriciona  and  authors  read  their  productions,  and  youth  re- 
ceived partial  education,  or  at  least  instruction.  The  Athenseuro,  however, 
through  which  the  name  became  most  known  in  western  Europe,  was,  probably, 
the  institution  which  the  emperor  Adrian  established  on  the  Capitoline  Ilill  after 
his  return  from  his  eastern  tour,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
Christ.  This  Roman  Athenseum  was  a  building  where  paid  teaehers  or  proff- 
ers, as  we  would  call  them,  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  j  and  where  literary 
productions  were  publicly  read.  It  was  the  highest  educational  establishment  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire — a  sort  of  university ;  on  a  small  scale  indeed, 
compared  with  the  magnilicent  institutions  of  this  name  in  our  times.  When  a 
youth  had  completed  his  provincial  training,  he  would,  if  sufficiently  wealthy,  go 
to  the  Athenffium  of  Rome  to  finish  his  education.  Other  cities  of  the  empire 
had  their  Athenroums.  There  was  one  at  Lyons.  The  dark  ages  swept  away 
these  as  nearly  all  other  cultural  establishments ;  but  when  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge went  forth  again  from  the  cloisters,  we  find  an  Athenieum  at  Mai-seilles — a 
sort  of  academy  of  belles-lettres.  Tho  name  was  ocoasionally  given  to  similar 
societies  in  other  places ;  but  it  was  rarely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ger- 
many.   There  the  word  Athena;um  has  been  chiefly  employed,  so  far  as  1  reed- 
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leot,  for  periodicals  treating  of  topics  connected  with  belleo-Iettres  and  taste.* 
The  Athennam  long  edited  by  Sohlegel,  known  by  most  of  you  as  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Literature,  has  acquired  great  renown.  There  is  a  periodical  of 
the  same  name  in  London,  but  in  Engbind  the  t«rm  Athenasum  is  chiefly  used 
for  institutions  connected  in  some  way  with  literature,  or  in  general  of  a  cultural 
character.  The  Athen»nm  elab  in  London,  was  established  by  artists  and  lite- 
rary men.  The  AthenoBum  in  Liverpool,  in  the  foundation  of  which  the  great 
bnnlcer-author,  Roscoe,  was  especially  instrumental,  was  probably  the'^  one  that 
became  the  inciting  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Atbensum  which 
was  founded  about  the  year  1807.  Both  the  Liverpool  and  Boston  AthenfBums 
are  establishments  such  as  I  have  charaoterixed,  and  as  you  are  erecting  here. 


DO   GOOD  IN    YOUR    UFE-TIMB. 

Some  wealthy  men  are  penurious  in  their  charities  during  life,  reserving  their 
property  for  magnificent  schemes  of  benevolence  after  death.  The  history  of 
these  posthumous  legacies  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  Providence  does  not  set 
the  seal  of  approval  on  that  covetonsness  which  seeks  to  win  the  name  and  rewards 
of  benevolence.  The  Baltimore  Sun  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  Mo- 
Donough  estate: 

*^  A  number  of  papers,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  McDonough  estate  at 
New  Orleans,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
by  Messrs.  Emory  and  Peterkin,  which  embrace  statements  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  stated  by  gentlemen  of  the  New  Orleans  City  Council  that  *  the 
income  from  the  estate  is  about  $55,000  per  annum,  and  the  expense  about 
^7^000— leaving  only  $28,000  of  net  revenue,  which  is  $1,000  less  than  the 
taxes  on  the  property  for  the  year  1856.  So  that  the  net  income  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  it.' 

Another  member  remarked,  that  the  estate  was  worth  now  about  one-half  what 
it  was  when  McDonough  died— $5,000,000  then,  $2,270,000  now.  We  hare  a 
bequest  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated,  as  worth  $2,271,000.  We  have  it  under 
the  control  of  able  and  accomplished  gentlemen,  and  what  are  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  ?  John  McDonough  has  been  gathered  to  his  fiithers  five  long  years.  In 
a  vain  attempt  to  leave  a  noble  monument  of  charity,  he  made  a  will  as  wonderful 
and  curious  as  it  is  hopelessly  impracticable.  Over  $250,000  have  been  spent  in  liti- 
gation ;  over  $100,000  have  been  spent  in  charges  and  commissions ;  over  $600,- 
000  have  been  lost  in  interest  and  delays ;  over  $500,000  have  been  lost  in  decay  and 
pillage,  and  depreciation  of  the  princely  domain.  And,  in  short,  these  five  years  past 
have  cost  the  estate  one- half  its  original  value.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  not 
one  dollar  of  charity  has  ever  yet  been  received  by  this  estate,  not  one  poor  child 
has  ever  yet  been  educated ;  not  one  poor  negro  has  ever  been  sent  to  Dberia ; 
nor  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  one  «poor  orphan  boy  over  yet  been  assuaged.  At 
every  point  and  in  every  way  has  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  M<3)onough 
been  frustrated  and  thwarted.  For  the  year  1855,  the  report  of  the  agents  and 
commissioners  informs  us  that  the  revenues  were  $49,000,  whilst  its  expenses 
were  820,000.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is 
$1,200,000.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  $2,270,000.  The  net  revenues  of 
$19,805  have  thus  been  for  1855  but  -J  per  cent,  of  the  city  property,  and 
but  }  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estate.  The  charges  of  commissions  of  agents,  &c., 
for  1855,  were  near  $15,000,  or  one-third  of  the  gross  revenues  and  Uiree- 
fonrths  of  the  net  revenues.  The  estate  paid  no  city  tax  for  1854,  which  would 
have  been  for  Baltimore's  half  over  $15,000,  and  for  the  whole  $30,000 — or  a 
sum  greater  than  the  whole  net  revenue.  Such  are  the  naked  and  startling  facta 
displayed  by  the  report.  Nor  is  the  end  yet ;  three  suits  are  now  pending 
against  the  estate,  each  involving  a  large  sum,  and  each  carrying  a  new  burden 
of  expense." 

*  What  we  now  call  Athenceum  is  more  frequentlr  named  in  Germany  a  Muaeum,  Our 
showmen  have  changed  this,  ind  the  term,  indicating  a  place  sacred  to  the  muses,  is  used 
for  exhibition  rooms  sacred  to  bearded  women,  aticbed  mermaids  aud  the  lilce. 
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Vfe  have  on  our  table  a  number  of  reports,  inaoi^faral  addreaaes,  and  treatises 
which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  Literature  of  Education — ^which  we 
propose  to  notice  and  from  which  we  shall  make  extracts  hereafter.  We  can 
now  only  find  room  for  the  titles. 

Letters  ok  Gollsqb  GtovEBXinarrj  and  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
American  Ck)llege  system  in  its  present  form,  originally  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
B.  Meek  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mobile  Register,  by  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
LL.D.  "New  York:  D.  Yan  Nostrand.     1855.     104  pages. 

RTbport  on  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  made 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  by  F.  A-  P.  Barnard,  LL.D;  New  York. 
1855.     104  pages. 

A  Complete  System  of  Education.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  January  19,  1853,  by  Samuel  A. 
Eliot    Boston.     1853.     19  pages. 

Cambridge  Essays,  contributed  by  members  of  the  University,  1855. 
London:  J.  TV.  Parker  &  Sons,  oct.  308  pages.  The  article  on  General  Educa- 
tion and  Classical  Studies  contains  valuable  suggestions  which  we  shall  transfer 
to  our  pages. 

Oxford  Essays.  Contributed  by  members  of  the  Univeraity,  1856.  Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.    312  pages. 

The  article  on  National  Education  by  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  late  Princi- 
pal of  Kneller  Hall  Training  School  is  a  masterly  review  of  the  stat«  of  edu- 
cational parties  on  England  at  this  time. 

Contributions  to  the  Cause  of  Education.  By  James  Pillans,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Professor  of  Humanity  m  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     591  pages.    London:  Longman,  1856. 

BisciPLiNA  Rhdiviva  :  or  Hints  and  Helps  for  Teadiers  leaving  school.  By 
Rev.  J.  S.  GUderdale.    London:  Bell  &  Dalby.     271  pages. 

Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning;  a  practical  Essay  on 
Liberal  Education.  By  J.  "W.  Donaldson,  D.  D.  London:  Bell  &  Dalby,  1856. 
259  pages. 

The  Educators  Instruments.  Hmts  on  Method,  School  Government  Ac 
By  G.  C.  Drew.    London:  Judd  &  Glass.     1856. 

Lectures  on  Education.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   London:  J.  W.  Parker  Jb  Sons.     1855.    315  pages. 

The  Bedford  Schools  and  Charities  of  Sir  William  Harper.  By 
James  Wyatt.    London:  Longman.     1856. 

A  little  piece  of  property  in  London,  being  a  part  of  an  estate  left  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam .Harper  of  Bedford,  to  endow  a  free  school  in  that  town,  and  originally 
leased  for  £12  per  annum,  has  improved  in  value  so  as  to  produce  in  1855  a 
rental  of  £13,000. 

Colleoiatb  Aip)  Professorial  TEAcniNa  and  Discipline:  By  E.  B.  Pusey, 
D.D.    London:  J.  H.  Parker.    1854.     217  pages. 
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Oxford  Reform  and  Oxford  Professors.  By  Henry  EL  Vaughan.  Lon- 
don:  J.  H.  Parker.     1854.     120  pages. 

The  Exd  and  Means  of  a  Liberal  Education.  An  Inaugural  Address, 
delivered  July  11,  1851.  By  M.  B.  Anderson,  President  of  the  University  of 
Kocbcator:  185{^.     95  pages. 

The  REN8SEr.EAR  Polytechnic  Institute.  Its  re-organization,  its  condi- 
tions, and  plans  for  the  future.  By  B.  Franklin  Greene,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute.    Troy,  N.  Y.     1853.     95  pages. 

Idea  op  tue  New  England  College  and  its  Power  of  CuLTURE.--;Aja 
address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  August  5,  1856.  By  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.D.  Burlington. 
1856.     52  pages. 

The  Scholar  of  the  Past  and  the  Present.  An  Inaugural  Address  to 
the  Students  of  Trinity  College.  By  Samuel  Eliot,  Professor  of  History  and 
Literature,     llartford.     1856.     30  pages. 

History  of  the  School  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  from  1663  to  the  present  time.  By  Henry  Webb  Dundiee, 
with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.  New  York.  1853. 
120  pages. 

The  Educational  uses  of  Museums  of  Natural  History.  Being  the 
introductory  lecture  of  the  session  of  1 853-4.  By  Edward  Forbes  F.'  R.  S.  Lon- 
don: Longman.     1853.     19  pages. 

Industrial  Instruction  on  the  Continent.  Being  the  introductory  lec- 
ture of  the  session  1852-53.  By  Lyon  Playfkir,  0. B.  T.  R.  S.  London:  Long- 
man.    1852.     54:  pages. 

The  Life  and  System  of  Pestalozzl  By  Karl  Von  Raumer.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  J.  Tilleard.     London:  Longman.     1855.     80  pages. 

The  School  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Con- 
gregation. By  Su*  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth.  London :  John  Murray. 
132  pages. 

The  Educator;  or  the  Home,  the  School  and  the  Teacher.  1856.  London: 
Ward  &  Co. 

The  New  Cratylus  ;  or  Contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Language.  By  John  William  Donaldson  D.D.  X/ondon:  J.  W. 
Parker.     1850.     750  pages. 

History  of  Leicester  Academy.  By  Emery  Washburn.  Boston :  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.     1855.     158  pages. 

Quarter  Century  Celebration  of  Illinois  Colleqs.  Historical  dia- 
oourae.    By  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.     52  pages. 

Cretins  and  Cretinism.  Prize  Essay  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
George  S.  Blackio,  M.  D.     P^dingburgh:  1855.     70  pages. 

The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Scottish  Education  Question.  With  a 
Historical  Surv^cy.     By  Layman:    Edinburgh:  1856.     40  pages. 

MoNTiCELi/)  Female  Sejiiinahy.  Historical  address  delivered  in  Monticellc^ 
111.,  June  27,  1855,  at  the  seventeenth  Anniversary  of  Monticello  Femalo  Sem- 
'mary.  By  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  first  Principal  of  the  Institution.  New 
York:  J.  F.  Trow.     1856.    32  pjiges. 
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IIV.  NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


1. — A  CompUU  Pronouncing  Oaxetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World, 
Edited  by  J.  Thomas^  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin,  assisted  1;y  severai  other  genUemen; 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1S55.    Lai^e  8vo.  pp,  2,182. 

This  extensive  Gazetteer  is  based  upon  "  Johnston's  Geographical  Dictiona- 
ry," the  English  "Imperial  Gazetteer,"  and  for  the  United  States,  upon  the 
"Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,"  by  the  editors  of  the  present  volume.  It  is 
the  result  of  great  labor,  ability  and  discrimmating  judgment,  and  for  fullness 
and  accuracy,  combhied  with  compactness,  surpasses  any  work  of  the  kind  from 
the  American  press.  It  has  a  merit  of  a  high  and  peculiar  character,  in  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  on  principles  now  generally  received 
by  the  best  authorities.  We  have  consulted  it  often,  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  recommend  its  introduction  into  all  libraries  of  reference. 

2. — Appletons  Oydopedia  of  Biography.  American  edUum^  edited  hy  Fbancis 
It  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  Large  8vo. 
pp.  1,058.  ' 

This  work  is  a  re-publication  of  the  English  Cyclopedia  edited  by  Rich,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  Americans  by  Dr. 
llawks.  We  have  had  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  satis- 
faction. It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Teachers'  Books  of  Eefer- 
ence  as  well  as  to  the  library  of  its  general  reader. 

3. — English  Grammar,  The  English  Language  in  its  elements  andforms^  xoith 
a  History  of  its  origin  and  development,  designed  for  vse  in  CoUeges  and  Schools, 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  William  C.  Fowlee,  New  York;  Haiper  &  Brothers, 
1865.     8vo.  pp.  754. 

Profl  FowLer  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  English 
Grammar  in  this  philosophical  treatise.  We  know  of  no  better  text-book  for 
our  Colleges  and  higher  Seminaries  of  learning,  or  for  the  private  student  of  the 
English  language  in  its  history  and  present  developement  It  will  be  found  a 
very  interesting  book  even  to  the  general  reader. 

4. — The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D., 
F.  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etCj  etc,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  appUcaiions  of  tiie 
Microscope  to  Clinical  MedicinCy  etc,  hy  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.  Four 
himdrtd  and  thirty-four  engravings  on  wood,  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
1856.     8vo.  pp.  724. 

The  author  of  tills  valuable  treatise  has  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  Lec- 
turer and  Teacher  in  the  Ltjndon  University,  and  as  a  phQosophical  and  prac- 
tical writer  on  subjects  of  physiology  in  all  its  departments.  We  have  consul- 
ted no  treatise  on  the  revelations  of  the  microeoope  witti  eo  much  satisfaction, 
OS  this  of  Dr.  Carpenter ;  and  the  American  scholar  is  under  great  obligations 
to  Blanchard  &  Lea,  for  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  English  work,  with 
artistic  illustrations  in  such  fine  style. 

5. — An  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  Constructed  by  William  Hughes,  and 
edited  by  George  Long,  with  a  sketch  of  ancient  geography^  and  other  editions^  by 
the  American  editor,  cor^ining  fifty-two  maps' and  plans  on  twenty-six  plates,  with 
an  Index  of  places;  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Leo,  1856.    8vo. 

The  title-page  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  book.  The  maps 
ore  clearly  drawn,  and  some  of  them  have  an  interest  quite  now ;  &  g.  that  showing 
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the  ideas  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  world  at  various  intervate,  from  Homer  to 
Ptolemy.  The  topographical  plans  of  ancient  places,  battles  and  marches,  will  also 
convey  now  information  to  many  readers,  and  will  form  a  very  enlightening  ad- 
junct to  classical  reading  and  stady.  Prof  Long,  was  for  a  short  period  con- 
nected witii  the  University  of  Virginia,  having  been  invited  to  that  post  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  classical  scholarship  of  this  country  sustained  a  great  loss 
^by  his  return  to  England.  Mr.  Hughes  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
*the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  delineations  of  maps.  This  Alias  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  helps  to  classical  scholarship,  and  to  all  libraries  of  reference. 

6. — The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F.  Mauey,  LL.  D.,  Lieut., 
U.  S.  N;  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1855.    8vo.  pp.  274. 

This  volume  by  Lieut.  Maury,  contains  the  least  technical  and  most  widely 
interestmg  statements  of  discoveries  and  conclusions  in  the  new  science  wMch 
the  author  has  inaugurated,  and  already  carried  far  towards  substantial  com- 
pleteness. It  is  profoundly  interesting,  as  a  monument  both  of  wise  and  per- 
severing individual  efibrt,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  grand  and  mag- 
nifloontly  useful  science  of  which  it  speaks. 

1. — Elements  of  Physical  and  PoUiicai  Geography.  Designed  as  a  ieod-hook 
for  schools  and  academies.  By  Cornelius  S.  Castee,  A.  M.;  Boston:  Hick- 
Img,  Swan  &  Brown,  1855.     12mo.  pp.  342. 

A  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  compiled  from,  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
Milner  dk  Peiermann.  Designed  to  Accompany  Cartels  ^^  ElemerUs  of  Physical 
Geography."  By  C.  S.  Cahtee,  A.  M. ;  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856. 
8vo.  tlurteon  maps. 

This  volume  contains  a  compendium  of  much  matter  usually  contamed  in 
school  geographies,  here  named  Political  Geography ;  and  as  mtroductory  to  it, 
a  system  of  Physical  Geography,  both  afl  to  the  whole  earth,  and  as  to  the 
special  features  of  each  of  the  "  grand  divisions."  The  Atlas,  a  separate  work, 
consists  of  various  maps  mainly  illustrative  of  the  physical  section  of  the  book, 
prepared  from  the  best  sources;  and  very  clearly  and  handsomely  engraved. 

S.— Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  By  George  "W.  Fitch  ;  New  York: 
J.  H.  Colton  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  223. 

Seasonable  notice  is  taken,  in  the  preface  of  this  book,  of  the  want  of  text- 
books and  instruction  in  the  peculiar  dassiflcation  and  generalizations,  which 
constitute  Physical  Geography.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  acquire  the  mass 
of  detail  which  makes  up  the  usual  geography  of  schools ;  but  it  is  no  less 
necessary,  at  least  for  advanced  classes,  to  acquire  the  notions  respecting  the 
distribution'of  land  an^  water,  the  operations  of  water,  wind  and  Are,  the  ar- 
rangements of  Flora  and  Fauna,  which  in  the  hands  of  Humboldt  and  other 
physicists,  have  added  so  much  of  value,  thoroughness  and  interest,  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  our  power  over  its  masses  and  forces. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  body  of  information,  so  digested  and  arranged 
as  to  render  it  available  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools  and  academies ;  who 
cannot  fail,  if  the  book  is  assisted  by  the  collateral  facts  and  comments  which 
an  intelligent  teacher  can  supply,  to  find  at  once  instruction,  interest  and 
amusement,  in  the  study. 

9,— The  Geography  of  Nature;  or^  The  World  as  it  is.  By  M.  Vulliet. 
Translated  from  the  French^  by  a  lady.  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan  ft  Brown, 
lfi5G      12mo.  pp.  611. 

A  compact  and  extensive  mass  of  information  as  to  nations,  manners,  the 
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animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  the  yarious  facts  and  phenomena  of  in-organie 
natare,  the  mass  of  which  is  arranged  under  a  compound  classification  partly 
hj  countries  and  partly  by  natuiial  territorial  divisions. 

10. — A  System  of  Pkyncal  Geography,  To  which  it  added  a  Treatise  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States.  By  D.  M.  Warbkn;  Phila- 
delphia: H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  1856.    4to.  pp.  92. 

This  work,  in  the  common  and  convenient  school  atlas  form,  contains  an  out- 
line of  physical  geography,  compiled  from  the  latest  and  highest  European  and 
American  authorities,  with  many  illustrations,  and  several  valuable  maps. 

11. — Physical  Geography,  far  Families  and  Schools,  by  R.  U.  Tornlik.  Revised 
wtOh  addHiora,  by  William  L.  Gage,  Boston  and  Cambridge :  Jam£S  Munbos 
&  Co.  1855.  12  mo.  pp.  169. 

This  is  a  short  compend  of  the  chief  fects  in  the  various  departments  of  Phy- 
sical Greography,  intended  for  beginners  in  the  study. 

12. — The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy ;  espedaUy  in  the  United  States.  By 
Elias  Loomis,  LL.  D.  Third  edition,  mostly  re- written  and  enlarged;  New 
York:  Harper  k  Brothers,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  396. 

A  plain  and  succinct  statement  of  recent  astronomical  discovery,  together 
witii  short  and  cautious  discussions  of  oondusions  based  upon  them.  The  work 
contains  also  an  accotmt  of  astronomical  observatories,  and  of  gentlemen  now 
engaged  in  making  optical  instruments — ^within  the  United  States.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  volume  for  the  general  reader  and  for  school  and  village  U- 
braries. 

13. — Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  John  A.  Pobter,  M.  D.  Proiessor  in  Yale 
College.    12  mo.  N.  Y.  A.  &  Baknes  &  Co.  1856. 

The  position  held  by  the  author  of  this  elementary  treatise  as  Pro&ssor  of 
Agricultural  and  Organic  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  is  a  sufiScient  guaranty  for 
the  scientific  character  of  his  work.  We  have  examined  it  with  reference  to 
its  qualities  as  a  school-book,  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the 
study  of  a  science  which  to  many  even  of  college  students  is  as  obscure  in  no- 
menclature and  symbols  as  it  is  brilliant  in  demonstrations.  As  a  text-book  for 
the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  academies  we  regard  the  work  as  deserving  of 
high  prsise.  The  language  is  dear  and  oondse,  the  illustrations  are  well  cho- 
sen and  the  arraagement  of  tc^ca  is  natural  and  methodic.  While  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  Chemistry  are  explained  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  student  to 
more  extended  treatises  in  the  science^  they  are  not  employed  so  mudi  as  to 
impede  his  progress  at  the  outset  of  his  course.  For  example :  sulphate  of  soda 
is  called  by  this  name  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  not  by  its  ^ymbbl  KO,  SO, 
although  in  ten  pages  (129-139)  the  laws  of  combination,  the  cfymbols,  and  the 
doctrine  of  equivalents  are  deariy  made  known,  and  in  an  Appendix  the  chemi- 
cal formulas  are  givoi  fx  all  substances  before  referred  to.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  authors  style  in  presenting  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  subject,  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  may  be  dted  in  which  the  theory  of  substitu- 
tions is  propounded.  The  more  recent  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Art  in  the 
Daguerreotype,  the  Tdegraph,  and  the  manu&oture  of  Aluminium  are  well 
treated  o^  and  in  general  the  appUcations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  oth- 
er usefiil  arts  have  been  borne  in  mmd  throughout  the  entire  work. 

The  volume  is  recommended  to  the  examination  of  all  who  are  teachers  m 
this  important  branch  of  study. 

14.— A  Ihaiise  on  EngKah  PuncktaUon;  designed  for  UUoMffrUers^  anOnors, 
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printers  and  correttors  of  the  press ;  and  for  the  use  of  scfiadls  and  acad/m^es.  Br 
JoHX  Wilson.  Seventh  edition,  Boston ;  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1866.  12  mo. 
pp.  334. 

Mr.  Wilson  has,  wo  believe,  enjoyed  a  large  experience  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  rules  which  he  has  embodied  in  this  clear  and  well  arranged  littie  trea- 
tise. Ho  proceeds,  correctly,  upon  tlie  ground  that  punctuation  ia  egaentioUy 
grauiinatical  and  not  rhetorical ;  addressed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  thioagfa 
his  eye,  not  intended  to  instruct  a  speaker  in  his  pauses. 

There  is  an  appendix,  contaming  a  variety  of  useful  ioformation  upon  capit- 
alization, itahcs,  and  the  nomenclature  of  printers ;  lists  of  abbreviationa  and  of 
various  fiigns  and  diaracters ;  and  instructions,  both  mtcreating  and  valuable, 
upon  the  business  which  in  tliese  days  of  book-making  is  becoming  so  very  gen* 
oral,  of  preparing  **  copy"  for  printing. 

1  •*>. — Exercises  on  Words.  DcMgned  as  a  course  of  practice  on  the'rudivuints  of 
Orammar  and  EfteUnic.  By  William  Rl-ssell,  *  Boston :  Whitemore^  Nilea 
&  Hall  185G.     12  mo.  pp.  225. 

Mr.  Rassell,  so  well  and  widely  knowTx  as  a  teacher  of  Klocution  and  Rhetor- 
ic, and  as  editor  of  the  first  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  luui 
given  in  tliis  manual  an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  by  hun  during  thirty- 
six  years  of  successful  instruction  in  those  studies.  Mr.  R.  certamly  cannot  be 
accused  of  liastemng  into  print.  A  book  which  is  the  result  of  a  course  of  ex- 
periments so  long  and  so  well  pursued  by  so  capable  an  investigator,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  possess  considerable  value ;  and  that  this  work  has  both  value 
and  vitality,  is  further  indicated  by  the  author's  admonition  that  its  usefiilnees 
requires  active  co-oporation  from  teacher  and  student.  This  is  the  advice  of  a 
thinker  and  teacher;  not  of  a  book-maker. 

16, — ElemenUiry  Moral  lessons  for  Schools  and  Families,  By  M.  F.  Cowdeet, 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Bell,  Cook  &  Co.     12  mo.  pp.  224. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  sorie.«*,  intended  to  meet  the  want  of  actual  train- 
ing in  social  and  moral  duties ;  and  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  there 
should  bo  both  precept  and  example,  (i.  e.,  statement  of  principles  and  exem- 
plifying by  illustrations)  as  much  in  morals  as  in  mathematics. 

It  cont-ains  thirty-one  chapters,  each  headed  with  the  pithy  maxim  whose  les- 
son is  to  be  taught,  and  furnished  with  a  narrative  in  point,  and  a  number  of 
questions  for  enforcement,  and  explanation  and  application  to  which  the  teacher 
is  to  add  at  his  discretion.  The  anecdotes  and  other  matter  aro  mostly  quite 
new  and  mteresting,  and  tho  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  unexceptionable. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  able  and  valuable  essay  in  a  department  of  training  too  much 
neglected,  yet  oertainly  not  less  important  than  any,  and  must  prove  a  very  ef- 
ficient auxiliary  and  stimulus,  not  only  to  scholars,  but  to  teachors  also.  The 
author  has  had  a  long  and  largo  experience  in  the  inatniction,  administratioii, 
and  improvement  of  public  schools. 

17. — Elcrnents  of  Mirral  PJiilosophy.  By  Hubbard  Wixslow,  Kew  York; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.     12  rao.  pp.  480. 

This  clas^-lmok  is  armnged  upon  a  somewhat  new  but  distinct  plan  including, 
First,  tlic  analvMS  of  liie  mental  powers  concerned  in  moral  action ;  Sectmd^ 
the  analysis  of  the  methods  and  directions  of  that  action ;  ITiird,  a  snunmaiy  of 
tbe  theory  of  right  moral  action;  and  Fourth,  a  code  of  tlio  chief  practical  mor- 
al duties  incumbent  upon  those  in  the  various  human  relations.  Its  basis  of 
procedure  is  chiefly  the  Scotch  philosophy  of  Stewart,  Brown  &  Reid,  with  some 
reference  to  Hamilton. 
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18. — OulOiMs  of  Morai  Science.  By  Abchibald  Albxandeb,  D.  D.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner,  1855.    12  ma  pp.  272* 

Dr.  Alexander's  last  illness  prevented  him  from  adding  the  final  corrections 
to  this  manual.    Yet,  with  no  noticeable  exceptions,  it  is  entirely  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  pPMents  in  a  compact  elementary  form  the  system  of  ethics,  which  ' 
was  the  result  of  his  half  century  of  study  and  teaching  in  that  and  its  cognate 
fields  of  philosophical  and  religious  knowledge. 

19. — Tfie  Principles  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethical  Science  applied  to  ^  Eviden- 
eea  of  Religion.  By  Francis  Bowbnt,  A.  M.,  Boston ;  Ilickling,  Swan  A  Brown, 
1866.  12  mo.  ppi  487. 

FroC  Bowen  has  prepared  this  Yolumo,  dii^y  as  a  text-book  for  Colleges, 
ihuu  the  subfltanoe  of  lectores  delivered  by  him  before  the  Lowell  Associatian. 
It  is  an  examination  of  the  argument  for  Christianity  from  philosophical  premi- 
'ees;  conmiencing  with  the  statement  of  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
metaphysical  science,  and  concluding  with  the  grouping  together  of  the  various 
evidences  of  a  Revelation. 

20. — Seed-grain  for  thought  and  Discussion.  A  dnnpilaiio-n.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Lowell,  Boston ;  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1856.     2  vol.,  12  mo.  pp.  360  each. 

This  is  a  systematized  collection  of  maxims,  and  short  statements  of  theory 
or  belief;  upon  life  and  morals ;  sometimes  from  authors  of  strong  practical 
character  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  oftener  from  the  free  nervous  thinkers  of  the  mod- 
em English  school,  as  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Helps,  Martineau  and  Sterling;  and 
oftener  yet  from  somewhat  transcendental,  reflective,  or  affectional  writers  like 
BeSales,  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon,  Upham,  W.  Von  Humboldt,  &c.  As  a  re- 
pository of  suggestions  upon  which  to  base  conversational  discussions  for  the 
higher  classes  especially  of  female  schools,  the  work  must  possess  considerable 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  competent  to  the  requisite  oral  explanation  and 
comment. 

21. — A  Collection  of  College  words  and  Customs.  By  B.  H.  Hall.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition,  Cambridge;  John  Bartlett.     12  mo.  pp.  508. 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  curious  dictionary  of  the  sometimes  forcibly  figu- 
rative slang,  and  fentastic  customs,  in  which  tho  exuberant  spirits  of  under- 
graduates find  a  harmless  and  comical  vent.  It  is  surprisingly  full ;  and  must 
interest  all  whose  college  reminiscences  are  lively  or  pleasant,  and  is  withal 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  language  and  tbe  nomencla- 
ture of  education. 

22. — Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  James  F.  "W. 
Johnston,  M.  A.  &c.  With  a  complete  index  and  American  Preface.  By  Si- 
mon Brown,  New  York ;  C.  M.  Saxton  A  Co.  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  381. 

A  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  agriculture,  with  the  addition  of  many  facta  and  statistics  hi- 
teresting  and  valuable,  to  any  farmer  intelligent  and  pains-taking  enough  to  un- 
derstand and  study  them. 

23. — First  lessons  in  Philosophy ;  or,  the  Science  of  familiar  things.  By 
Thomas  Tate,  P.  R.  S.  A.  American  edition  revised  and  improved.  By  C.  S. 
CabtIbb,  a.  M.  Boston ;  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.  12  mo.  pp.  252. 

An  Elementary  course  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  the  use 
of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  T.  Tate,  P.  R.  A.  S.  American  edition 
revised  and  improved.  By  C.  S.  Cartee,  A.  M.  Boston ;  Hickling,  Swan  & 
Brown,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  528. 

Professor  Tate  has  long  been  familiarly  and  favorably  known  as  a  practical 
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teacher  in  tho  Battersea  Normal  School  and  the  Kneller  Hall  Training  College, 
and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Educational  Expositor,  now  meiged  in  the  En- 
glish Journal  of  Education.  He  has  recently  received  a  retiring  pension  from 
the  English  government 

The  first  of  the  treatises  is  a  condensed  explanation  of  the  Aindamental  prin- 
ciples and  truths  of  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  illustrated 
with  many  examples  and  experiments,  often  chosen  firom  amongst  instances  fii- 
miliar  to  alL 

The  second  treatise  is  intended  to  follow  the  above ;  being  a  filler  and  more 
extended  course  of  lessons,  by  the  same  author,  of  like  character,  and  in  the 
same  departments  of  natural  science. 

24. — Phytiology  and  Califthenies.  For  Sekoolt  and  Families.  By  Cath- 
ABIKE  £.  Beechbr,  New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers,  1856.     16  mo.  pp.  260. 

Containing  a  system  of  school  physiology,  prepared  with  a  careful  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  technics,  and  followed  by  the  plates  and  directions  for  a  course 
of  calisthenics.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  usefol  general  information  on  the 
subject  of  preserving  health. 

25. — Calisthenics;  or  the  Elements  of  bodily  culture  on  Pestalozxian  prin- 
ciples ;  a  contribution  to  practical  education.  By  Hexby  DeLaspee,  London ; 
Dalton  A  Co.,  58  Holbom  Hill.  170  pages  of  letter  press,  and  137  plates,  with 
2,000  drawings. 

We  procured  a  copy  of  this  book  from  Appleton  &,  Co.,  New  Tork,  because 
we  saw  at  a  glance  through  its  numerous  illustrations,  that  it  was  a  systematic 
presentation  of  a  system  of  in-door,  and  out-of-door  exercises  for  children,  as 
well  as  for  youth  and  adults  which  we  had  tried  with  advantage  under  the  in- 
struction of  Prof  E.  Langdon — a  teacher  in  this  department  whom  we  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  to  individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers of  youth,  and  especially  to  students  in  college,  and  to  the  principals  of 
schools  for  g^ls.  The  author,  M.  Laspee,  claims  that  his  book  unfolds  a  system 
of  bodily  culture,  analagous  to  that  which  Pestalozzi  adopted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties;  and  without  presenting  his  argument  here,  or  his 
system  in  detail,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  method  prescribed 
and  illustrated  in  this  work  by  more  than  2000  figures,  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  tried,  or  rather  the  best  which  we  have  tried,  in  our  own  person,  and  seen 
tried  with  young  children,  for  the  safe  and  vaiied  exercise  of  muscles  and  joints 
which  are  too  much  out  of  use  in  men  or  children  of  sedentary  habits.  This 
book  is  altogether  the  best  contribution  we  have  seen  made  to  bodily  culture. 
"We  hope  the  author  or  publisher  will  bring  out  an  edition  in  this  country.  The 
book  is  sold  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  for  $6,00. 

26. — The  Teacher^s  Guide  to  Illustration!  a  manual  to  accompany  Hol- 
brookes School  Apparatus.  By  F.  C.  Brownell^  Hartford;  Holbrook' School 
Apparatus  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  166. 

A  very  clear  and  well  arranged  collection  of  directions  and  questions  with 
answers,  showing  the  methods  of  using  Holbrookes  School  Apparatus  for  illus- 
trating to  tho  scholar's  eye  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  mathematics. 
The  value  of  visible  illustrations  as  a  means  of  permanently  fixing  knowledge 
in  children's  minds  can  hardly  be  overrated ;  and  we  know  of  no  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus likely  to  be  so  cheaply  and  widely  useful  as  Holbrookes.  It  is  sold  not 
only  by  the  set,  but  by  the  less  or  greater  number  of  pieces ;  and  is  really  bo 
inexpensive  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  every  schooL 
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27._Fsr«t  le$san8  in  the  Hittory  of  the  United  State9,  Compiled  for  the 
use  of  Common  Schools,  By  a  Practical  Tkacueh,  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan 
&  BroM^Ti,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  196. 

A  plainly  stated  summary  of  our  national  history,  in  the  latter  part  of  whiclj 
the  sucx'ossive  administrations  are  narrated  in  separate  chapters ;  with  a  set  of 
questions,  and  a  chronological  table. 

28. — First  Lessons,  in  English  Composition.  By  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith 
Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.  12  mo.  pp.  131. 

This  is  an  elementary  book,  intended  to  habituate  young  scholars  to  correct- 
ness in  the  use  of  words  and  the  preparation  of  manuscript.  Short  lists  of 
words  are  given,  to  be  written  on  the  slate  and  afterwards  to  bo  inserted  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  blanks  left  in  sentences  immediately  following,  which 
are  also  to  be  written  as  filled,  with  duo  attention  to  capitals,  paragraphing,  &c. 

29. — A  First  Class  Reader;  consisting  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors.  By  G.  S.  Hillard.  Boston : 
Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  504. 

This  collection  is  made  with  the  best  taste,  and  judgment,  from  the  best 
English  and  American  authors,  expressly  for  reading  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
publio  and  private  schools.  The  notices  of  the  various  autliors  are  careftiJly 
compiled,  and  contain  much  information. 

30. — The  ConstiiuHonal  Text-book  :  A  practical  and  familiar  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies 
end  Colleges.  By  Truman  Sheppard.  Philadelphia:  Childs  &  Peterson, 
1853.     12  mo.  pp.  324 

Few  understand  the  excessive  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  also  of  the  United  States  and  State  Statutes,  which  prevails 
amongst,  the  very  large  majority  of  our  people.  The  present  volume  is  inten- 
ded particularly  to  remedy  this  most  unfreeman-like  defect,  by  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  the  Constitution  suitable  for  supplying  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  the  higher  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

31. — Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  By  J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of 
Sdontific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College.  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1865.  208 
pages,  12  mo. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  10th  thousand  of  this  admirable  work,  the 
production  of  a  scholar  of  rare  abilities,  and  still  rarer  powers  of  adapting  his 
great  acquisitions  to  the  wants  of  practical  men.  His  early  death  is  still  wide- 
ly lamented,  but  this  volume  and  the  various  essays  which  at  different  times 
appeared  from  his  pen,  will  for  many  years  to  come,  remain  as  standard  glides 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of  ag^culture.  No  one 
wUl  be  prejudiced  against  "  Book-Farming*'  who  reads  and  practices  the  in- 
structions of  this  volume. 

32. — An  Historical  Atlas.  By  J.  K  Worcester,  Boston :  Brown,  Taggart  k 
Chase,  1856. 

We  welcome  a  new  issue  of  this  admirable  work,  as  a  valuable  help  to  the 
private  student,  to  the  editor,  to  the  teacher,  and  the  general  reader.  It  em- 
braces twelve  charts,  represcntmg  Universal  History,  Mythology,  Sacred  His- 
tory, Ancient  and  Modem  Chronology,  the  Sovereigns  of  all  Nations,  English, 
French,  German  and  American  History,  and  Biography.  For  exact  information 
and  ready  reference,  we  know  nothmg  of  the  kind,  for  the  price,  or  within  the 
same  oompass,  half  so  valuable. 

No.  7— [Vol.  D.,  No.  3.]— 48. 
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33. — The  BritUh  EMMyUtt :  with  Prefaces^  Hhtorical  and  Biographical. 
By  A.  Chalmebs,  F.  S.  A.,  Boston :  Little,  Brown  A  Co. 

We  have  reoeived  ih>m  the  publLshers  the  Tatler,  4  Tola.,  and  Spectator 
8  vols.,  of  this  boautiiul  library  edition  of  the  British  £ssa3ists  and  for  paper, 
type,  and  accuracy,  as  well  aa  cheapness,  we  can  recommend  the  series  for  pri- 
vate and  public  libraries. 

34. — Rt9e  of  the  Duteh  Republic.  By  John  Lothbop  Motley,  3  Vols.  8  mo. 
N.  T. :  Harper  k  Brothers.  1856. 

Few  periods  in  history  are  more  interesting  to  republicans  everywhere,  than 
the  time  of  "  the  great  agony"  througli  which  the  commonwealth  of  Holland 
was  ushered  into  life.  No  scholar  needs  to  be  informed  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Motleys  undertaking.  To  depict  in  living  colors  the  exciting  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  16th  century,  to  analyze  the  characters 
which  "  sowed  the  wind"  and  "reaped  the  whirlwind,"  to  philosophize  upon 
the  relations  of  those  great  coHmiotions  to  the  future  and  the  past  was  a  wor- 
thy theme.  The  execution  of  tlie  work  has  been  equal  to  the  task.  Graphic 
in  its  delineations,  accurate  in  its  judgments  and  profound  in  its  reflections,  this 
record  of  the  republic  of  the  Lowlands  will  hold  the  attention  of  every  read^ 
and  reward  the  examination  of  every  scholar. 

Mr.  Motleys  account  of  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Leyden  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  our  pages.  His  account  of  the  state  of  education  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century  and  particularly  his  description  of  those  quaint 
Mechanics  Institutes,  the  Guilds  of  Rhetoric,  which  were  once  so  important  es- 
tablishments, we  purpose  hereafter  to  transcribe. 

35. — Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature  ;  embracing  perMnai  and  critical 
noticee  ofauthore,  and  eelections  from  their  writings^  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  day ;  with  portraits^  aut'tgraphy,  and  other  illuftrations.  By 
Evbret  a.  Duyckinck  and  George  L.  Dutckinck.  2  vols,  royal  octavo ;  676x 
780  pages.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1856. 

This  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  literature  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  both  public  and  private  libraries ;  and  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  research,  accuracy  and  taste  of  the  editors.  It  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not  errors  of  omission  and  commission  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
work — names  introduced  of  authors  and  works,  which  the  world  has  willing- 
ly let  die,  and  others  omitted,  which  have  contributed  to  tlie  permanent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  race.  But  such  errors  may  be  corrected  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  and  whether  corrected  or  not,  the  work  has  a  permanent  val- 
ue, and  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 

'se.— English  Traits.  By  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Boston ;  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  312  pages. 

Mr.  Emerson  visited  England  first  in  1833,  and  again  by  mvitation  of  the 
Mechanics  Institutes  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  m  1847.  His  observations 
and  reflections  at  both  these  times  are  agreeably  and  pointedly  stated  in  nine- 
teen chapters,  arrayed  under  such  titles  as  Land,  Race,  Manners,  Truth,  Wealth, 
The  Times,  Aristocracy,  Ac.  His  chapter  on  universities,  we  shall  copy  in  our 
next  number. 

37. — Memorials  of  his  Time.  By  Hbnrt  Cockburjt,  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  442. 

This  charming  picture  of  men  and  manners  in  the  capitol  of  Scotland  in  its 
brightest  days,  affords  some  extracts  descriptive  of  the  High  School,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  teachers  and  professors  of  that  period,  which  we  hope  to  trans- 
fer to  our  pages. 
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We  are  in  the  way  of  reoeiying  frequent  letters  asking  for  information  re- 
specting educational  matters,  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  give  as  far  as  our 
knowledge,  and  engagementa  will  enable  us  to  do.  As  in  some  instances  the 
information  sought  is  of  general  interest,  or  at  least  may  be  of  use  to  other  in* 
quirers,  we  have  concluded  to  open  a  department  for  the  publication  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  educational  topics  in  this  Journal — ^to  which  we  invite 
contributions  from  all  interested. 

Question  1.  What  are  the  best  authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Academical  Degrees? 

Akswer. — ^The  best  compendium  on  the  subject  which  we  own,  is  ProC 
Maiden's  work,  entitled  "On  the  Origin  op  Universities  and  Academical 
DEOREE&  London:  John  Taylor.  1836."  Prof  Maiden  refers  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities. 

Mbiner*8  History  op  the  Universities  op  Europe.  (Geschichte  der 
Enstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  Hohcn  Schulen  unsers  Erdtheils;  Gottin- 
gon.     1805.) 

CoNRiNon  Db  Antiquttatibus  Academicis  Dissertationes  Septem  cum 
SuppLEHENTis.  Courfngius  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Helmestad, 
founded  by  Julius  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  in  1576.  His  disserta- 
tions were  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  orations,  on  occasions  of  academ- 
ical solemnity.  The  second  edition,  which  he  published  with  the  supplements, 
bears  the  date  1674. 

lo.  Christ.  Itteri  Mobno-Francofurtensis  De  IIonowbus  sive  Gradibus 
Academicis  Liber.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  a  small  duodecimo ;  the 
second  a  quarto.  The  latter  bears  the  date  1698.  In  almost  all  matters  of  an- 
jtiquity,  Itter  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Conringius.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  edition  is  Ericl  Mauritil  De  Honorum  Academicorum  Origine  Oratio, 
which  contains  a  clear  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Conringius. 

Hsumanni  Bibliotheoa  HiSTomcA  AcADEMiCA,  appended  to  the  Goettin- 
gen  edition  of  Conringius.  In  this  work  is  a  short  summary  of  the  contents 
of  Du  Boullay's  History  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts  im  mittel  alter,  etc.  History  of 
the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Frederic  Charles  von  Savigny.  The 
third  volume  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  tlie  Ancient  Universities  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Bologna. 

For  the  English  Universities: 

Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literatuiub,  Education  and  Univei^ 
snr  Rbfobh.    By  Sir  William  HamUton:  Harper  ft  Brothers.    1853. 

Newman's  Translation  op  Huberts  English  Universitiss,  3  vols.  Lon- 
don: Pickering.    1643. 

Report  op  Cambridoe  Untvebsitt  Commission.    1852. 

Report  op  Oxpord  Univebsity  Commission.    1852. 

Report  op  Scotland  Universities  Commission.    1831. 

Report  of  Dublin  University  Commission.    18S3. 
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BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
(Sircnlar. 

With  the  number  for  December,  1856,  the  Sscond  Volume,  or  First  Ysab 
of  the  Amerzcaii  Joubr al  of  Education,  projected  and  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed, is  completed.  Circumstances  not  anticipated  at  the  oatset,  have  changed 
somewhat  the  form  of  publication,  bat  have  not  affected  materially  tlie  charac- 
ter, or  diminished  the  amount  or  value  of  the  educational  discussion  and  sta- 
tistics given  to  bis  subscribers.  The  two  volumes  contain  fifteen  hundred 
pages  in  various  type,  or  at  least  two  thousand  pages  of  the  type  and  style 
originally  adopted  and  circulated  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  together,  with  nine 
portraits  on  steel,  and  fiAy-six  illustrations  on  wood.  The  Contents  of  the 
seven  numbers  and  the  Index  to  the  two  volumes,  are  referred  to  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  range  of  discussion  and  information  embraced  In  the  plan. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and  should  the 
health  of  the  present  Editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  the  publication  will  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years  longer,  or  until  the  issue  often  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volumes  I.  and  II.  It  will  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  undersigned,  to  include  in  the  series,  when  completed, 
the  history  and  condition  of  systems  and  institutions  of  public  instruction  in 
every  civilized  state,  an  account  of  the  leading  schools  of  every  grade,  and  an 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  various  agencies  by  which  the  education  of  the 
American  people  can  be  improved  and  perfected,  together  with  the  biography  of 
eminent  educators  and  teachers,  and  of  benefactors  and  promoters  of  learning, 
science  and  literature,  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

NOTICE  OP  THE  PUBLISHEB. 

The  Ambrican  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  be  published  by  the 
undersigned,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D., substantially 
on  the  plan  pursued  in  Volumes  I.  and  II. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV„  [for  1857,]  will  consist  of  four  Numbers,  to  be  issued 
quarterly i  viz.,  on  the  15th  of  March,  June,  September  and  December.  Each 
Number  will  contain  at  least  250  pages. 

Each  Number  will  be  embellished  with  at  least  one  portrait  of  an  eminent 
teacher  or  promoter  and  benefactor  of  education,  literature  or  science,  and  with 
wood  cuts  illustrative  of  recent  improvements  in  buildings,  apparatus  and  fur- 
niture, designed  for  educational  purposes. 

TERMS. 
For  a  sinolb  copy,  one  year,  (1857,)  or  for  Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  (Num- 
bers 8,  9,  10  and  11,)  $3.00 

For  Volume  III.,  or  Nos.  8  and  9,  .......      2.00 

For  Volume  IV.,  numbers  10  and  11,  as  published,  and  without  being 

a  subscriber  to  Volume  III., 2.00 

,^9^  All  tubfcriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 

Exchange  Papers  and  Catalogues  should  be  directed  to  Bamard^i  American 
Journal  of  Educaiionj  Hartford,  Conn. 

All  communications,  intended  for  or  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  Journal, 
should  be  directed  to  the  editor.  AH  business  letters  may  be  directed  to  the 
undersigned. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  can  be  had  for  $2.00  per  volume,  in  numbers,  or  for 
$2.25,  bound  in  cloth. 

A  circular,  containing  the  Contents  and  Index  of  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  will  be 
sent  by  mail  to  any  one  making  request  for  the  same. 

^  ^SS^  Postage  of  the  Journal,  if  paid  quarterly  or  annually  in  advance,  is 
six  cents  per  number.  The  Numbers  will  be  sent  to  Subscrbers,  free  or 
POSTAGE,  on  receiving  twenty  cents  in  addition  to  the  subscription  price. 

December,  1856.  F    C.  BROWNELL,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Abskhcb  from  whoob,  444,  504,  53S.  545. 
Abbou,  A.  A.,  addreai  by,  W3. 
Adornment  of  •chool-rooms,  630. 
AccoDtuntion  of  Latin,  199. 
AeudemiRal  degree*,  origin  of,  747. 
Acadeinies,4l.  485,583. 
Lawrence  Acodemy,  41. 
Willislon  SeminaiT,  173. 
Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  605. 
A  gnaw,  J.  H.,  on  religiooa  instruction,  173. 
Aj^rieultural  Edueation,  716. 
Alabama,  Public  sciiools  in  1855, 357. 
Educational  funds,  357. 
Difficulties  peculiar  to,  357. 
Reasons  fur  persevering,  358. 
Results  of  personal  ▼••■t",  358. 
Teachers'  Convention,  734.' 
Albany,  Dudley  Observatory  at,  505. 
Alexander,  A.;  moral  icienoe,  743. 
Algebra,  fur  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  177. 
Allen,  D.  O.,  notice  of,  53. 
Allyn.  R.,  report  of,  544. 
Alphabet-school.  689. 

American  Ass.  for  Adv.  of  Edaeatlon,  433. 
Meeiins,  Aug.  13, 1856.  notice  of,  453. 
Remarks  on  Katiunol  University,  86. 
Debate  on  Religion  in  public  schools,  153. 
American  Ck>llege  system,  errors  of,  90. 
American  Woman's  £d.  Association,  406. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  history  of,  19. 
Index  to  lectures  from  1830  to  1855,  34L 
Original  meeting  to  form,  ^L 
First  annual  meetiof,  34. 
Constitution,  36. 
First  board  of  officers,  37. 
Table  of  annual  meetings,  39. 
Meeting  of,  Aug.  19, 1856,  notice  of,  433. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  origm  of,  33. 
American  Univenity,  remarks  on,  80, 365, 371. 
Anderson,  W.  B.,  on  liberal  education,  738. 
Analysis,  how  to  train  in,  322. 
Analytical  Geometry,  Pulytech.  Sch'l.  Paris,  187. 
Anecdotes,  educational,  B.  Everett,  politeness, 
i07;  Lowell  Mason,  kindness,  lOu;  Daniel 
Webster,  p'Jiteness,  113. 
Anglo-American  race,  390. 
Apparatus,  130.  536,  449. 
Appropriations  for  educa.  a  wise  aeooomy,  377. 
Appleton  S.,  gift  to  Boston  Librarv,  396. 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  730. 
Apprenticeship  in  Nassau,  447. 
Architecture,  plan  of,  eollege  of.  639. 
I       "  scientific  basis,  634. 

**  neglect  of  study  of,  633. 

^  curriculum  for.  60. 

"  course  of  study  to  students  in,  640. 

Armsby.  Dr.,  and  Dudley  Observatory,  603. 
Art,  a  Dranch  of  education,  587. 
**  training  school  of,  715. 
**  edueation,  409,  587. 
"  department  in  England,  715. 
*'         "  *'  Saxony,  367. 

Alts  and  manufactures,  school  of,  Paris,  90. 

**     *'   trades,  connection  of,  100. 
^-     "    .     •*      schools  of,  Fiance,  08,  368. 
Astronomical  clock,  361. 
Astfonomieal  Journal,  604. 

Observatory,  006. 
ObMrvaUona,  609. 


Astronomr,  uses  of,  address  oo,  605 
Wonders  of,  607. 
Relations  to  daily  life,  610. 
Geographic  science,  611. 
Questions  of  boundary,  613. 
Commerce  and  navigation,  614. 
Atheneum,  meaning  of,  735. 
Athens,  a  university,  386. 

**       French  school  of  art  at,  96. 
Atlas  of  classical  geography,  739. 

-     •*   history,  745. 
Attendance,  350,  444.  545,  535,  495. 
Attention  of  a  class,  how  to  secure,  330. 
Attention,  means  of  training,  138. 
Aveyrun,  wild  boy  of,  145. 
Bacon,  Lord,  on  reading.  315. 
Bailey.  E.,  one  of  originators  of  Amer.  Inst  35. 

**    character  of,  as  teacher,  663. 
Baldwin,  T.,  on  Monticollo  female  seminary.  738. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  on  eollege  government,  737. 
Babbage  C,  difference  machine,  616. 
Bnche,  A.  D.,  address  ot  Albany,  603. 
Bard,  Samuel,  address  by,  473. 
Barnard,  H.,  address  in,  1838,  678. 
"■    address  in  1856,  673. 
Bamarrrs  Schcjol  Architecture,  498, 533, 641, 730. 
Barnes.  H.  H.,  report  by,  531. 
Rartlelt,  E.,  character  of  W.  Colburn,  313. 
Bntchelder,  Mr.,  appearance  of  W.  Colburn,  314. 
Bales,  J.,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  306. 
Beuth  Councillor,  in  school-rooms,  689. 
Beeciier,  C.  E.,  Pbysioloxy  and  Calisthenics.  744. 
Beeeher,  C.  E.,  health  of  teacher  and  pupib,  399. 

Educational  career  of,  408. 
Belgium,  charitable  Congress  in  July  1853,  836. 
Benefactors  of  education,  593. 
Blandina,  Dudley,  507,  609. 
Donors  to  Dudley  Observatory,  504. 
George  Peabody,  653. 
Founden  of  Norwich  Free  Academy,  671. 
Oliver  Putnam,  685. 
William  Lawrence,  41. 
Samuel  Williston,  173. 
Black ie,  G.  S.,  on  Cretins  and  Cretinism,  738. 
Berlin,  Univenity  of,  origin  of,  371. 
Bible,  text-book  in  Indiana,  485. 

"         "       "    Free  Academy,  603. 
Bigelow,  S.,  notice  of,  53. 
Bigelow,  John  P.,  sift  to  Boston  Library,  904. 
Bindings,  efliacU  of  gas  on,  313. 
Bi(wraphy,  Educational,  iSM,  568. 
Warren,  Colburn,  994. 
Nicholas  Tillinghast,  568. 
Bonnaterre,  M^  145. 
Book  knowledge,  560. 
Book  questions,  336. 
Books,  notices  of,  739. 
Borromeo,  San  Carlo,  733. 
Bohnenberger*s  rotaseope,  701. 
Bonn,  oniversity  of,  973. 
Boston,  Public  Library,  903. 
Bowditch,  N.,  influence  on  Amer.  soieoee,  005. 
Bowen,  F.,  Metaphysics,  743. 
Bowing  discussed,  107. 
Braxer,  J.,  notice  of,  S3. 
Breekenridge,  R.  J.,  report  by,  488. 
British  India,  school  movement  in,  797. 
British  Essayists,  American  edition  of,  740. 
Brooks,  C,  oa  national  University,  87. 
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Brothen  of  the  Christian  Schools,  441. 

Brown,  Jamei,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  906. 

Rrowneli.  F.  C,  Guide  to  lliustraltoa,  744. 

Kurfress,  George,  article  bj,  50iL 

Burke,  Kdraund,  on  tnxation  in  s<?hools,  403. 

Burton,  W.,  efforts  for  Home  Ed*n.,  333. 

Butler,  Caleb,  biography  of,  40. 

Cambridge  Essays,  737. 

California,  common  schools  in,  1855i,  259. 

Bchonl  funds  and  lands,  259. 

Attendance.  259. 

Educational  system,  960. 

1>xt  books.  960. 

SecUrianism,  860. 

Colleges,  360. 
Calisthenics,  405,  744. 

Canada,  Lower,  Educational  iostitntioo,  796. 
Canada,  Upper,  732 
Carpa.ni,  in  Milan,  723. 
Carpenter.  M.,  on  reform  schools,  331. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.,  on  the  microscope,  739. 
Carter,  J  G.,  labors  of,  21. 
Cart^,  C.  S.,  on  Physical  Geofrraphv,  740. 
Catholic  educational  instttutioos  in  U.  B.,  435. 

Colleciate  institutes,  434. 

Theological  seminaries,  440. 

Female  academies,  442. 

Free  elementary  schools,  443. 
Centralization  of  the  means  of  knowladce,  377. 
Census  of  1840,  5SS. 
Census  of  1856.  477. 
Chaplin,  D.,  notice  of,  52. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  as  teachers,  443. 
Charitable  institntions.  Congress  of,  236 
Charleston,  new  school  policy.  553. 
Chauvau,  P.  J.  C,  report  hr,  728. 
Clieisen  grammar  school,  677. 
Chemistry,  J.  A.  Porter  on,  746. 
Children,  neglected,  464. 

Christian itr,  its  relations  to  publio  schools,  567. 
Christian  brothers,  721, 441. 
Cicero,  quoted.  637. 
City  Schools,  30, 538. 
Clark,  T.  M.,  article  by,  164. 
Classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  601. 
i;iassification  as  an  eduoational  exercist,  330. 
Classification  of  schools,  458. 
Cleanliness,  habits  nf,  provision  for,  716. 
Cocburn,  II.,  memorials  by,  646. 
Coit,  W.  H.,  681. 
C^oins,  study  of,  417. 
Colburn,  Warren,  memoir  of,  294. 
Coleridge,  8.  T..  extract  from,  1U2. 
Cole's  vo;ra|re  of  life,  548. 
Colleges  m  California,  468. 

Canada,  728.  733. 

Indiana,  484. 

Kentucky,  492. 

Catholic,  in  U.  8.,  435. 
College  words,  by  B.  H.  Hall,  noticed,  743. 
Columbia,  (8.  C.)  Athenaeum,  735. 
Colbum's  Hrst  lessons,  influence  of,  21. 
College,  antiquity  of  the  term,  274. 
College  and  university  dtatinguished,  274,  976. 
Commerce,  history  or,  648. 

A  liberal  profeninn,  649. 

Peabody*s  success  in,  049. 
Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal,  731. 
Convent  schools,  442. 
Convention  for  school  improvement,  21. 

Of  tcacheis  at  Columbia  hall  in  1830-19,  23. 
Cooper,  Peter,  tribute  to,  by  Dr.  Leiber,  281. 
Copertiican  system,  618. 
('oinparisim. 'ednc«ti<mal  exercise,  339. 
Common  schools  in  the  several  states,  465. 
Cummoti  things,  knowledge  of  for  girls,  708. 

Subjects  for  instruction  in,  708. 
Conservatory  of  the  arts  iit  Paris,  100. 
Conringius  on  Academic  degrees,  747 
CootenU  of  Number  5,  Vol.  11,  17. 
•*       6,        "    •  2i>7. 
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Competitive  examination,  708. 

Compulsonr  school  attendanee,  444. 

Corning,  E.,  donation  to  Dudley  Obaer.  609. 

Courtesy  in  deportment,  105. 

Cowdery,  M.  F.,  Moral  Lessons,  by,  742. 

Cretinism,  738. 

Crusadea,  atrocities  regenerated  Europe,  987. 

Crosby,  Aipheus,  report  by,  541. 

Curriculum  of  architectural  study,  639. 

Curiosity,  office  of,  1 18,  396. 

Curiosity  in  cliildien,  120. 

Curtin,  A.  G^  report  by,  508. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  746. 

Daovers,  public  reception  to  Geo.  Peabody,  649. 

Dooa,  J.  D.,  science  and  scientific  schools,  349L 

Dona,  8.,  notice  of.  52. 

Davis,  E.  G.,  sketch  of  W.  Colbom.  2)6. 

Davis,  J.  B.  C,  address  at  Danvers,  598. 

Degrees,  right  and  wrouf  way  to  five,  391. 

**      academical,  origin  of.  747. 
DeUware,  public  schools  in,  474. 

School-houses,  474. 

Text-books,  474. 

Individuol  teaching,  474. 

Want  nf  public  inlerost,  475. 

Teachers,  475. 

Su|)er vision,  475. 

Parental  interopt,  475. 
Denmark,  719. 

Deportment,  instruction  in,  104. 
Descriptive  geometry  for  polytechnic,  Parts,  191.  * 
Development  of  faculties,  691. 
District  system  of  or^nization,  512.  531,  489. 
Districh,  l)r..  on  Latm  account,  199. 
Diet  of  a  teacher,  392. 
Discipline,  thorough  mental.  090. 
Difficulties  of  school  improvement,  465.  47S. 
Donaldson,  J.  W..  on  classical  scholarship,  737. 
DMsnali,  results  of  reading.  228. 
Drawing,  instruction  in  France,  419. 

Primary  instruction  in,  134. 
Dubuis,  A.,  method  in  teaching  drawing,  4SI. 
Durgin,  Clement,  character  and  fate.  392. 
Dusselthal  Abbey,  Prussia  reform  scbonl  at,  231. 
Dwight,  M.  A.,  Art,  education  in,  409,  587. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Art,  256 
Dunnell,  Mark  H..  report  by,  495. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Blandina,  benefaction  of,  567. 
Dudley,  Charles  E..  character  nf.  596. 
Dudley  Observator}-,  history  of,  591 

**  **  inauguration  of,  208. 

Ecole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  course  of,  97. 
Edson,  T.,  biography  of  W.  Colburn,  297. 
Educational  association,  the  earliest  formed,  19. 

**  "  national,  22. 

Educational  Trocts,  469. 
Education  defined,  690. 
Education,  a  public  duty,  478,  375. 
Education,  physical,  conditions  of  sound,  378. 
Education,  importance  of,  958. 
Education,  intellectual  analysis  of,  115. 
Education,  practical,  needed,  386. 
Education,   ftformatory,  231. 
Educational,  appropriations,  Praasian  and  Frandb 

com|Hired,  337. 
Educational  Intelligence,  236.  701. 
Educational  error*,  order  of  teaching,  IJ7. 

Monotony  of  teaching,  130. 

Repressing  observation,  133. 

Memory  over  taught,  385. 
Educational,  revival.  1800-1830,  19. 
Educational  nomenclature  and  index,  240. 
Edwards,  Ninian,  report  by,  479. 
Edwards,  Richard,  memoir  of  Tilliiisrhait,  569. 
Electricity  as  oin^iloyefl  by  science,  358. 
Electrotype  the  gif\'of  science,  361. 
Eliot,  S.,  the  Srholar  of  the  Past,  73S. 
Elocution,  primary  instruction  in,  137. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  te. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  English  Traits,  746. 
Enthusiasm  in  a  teacher,  668. 
England,  933,  708. 
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England,  MIm  Burdett  Coutts,  prize  scherae.  TDB. 

Plan  of  needle  work  in  SU  Scapheo*itobuol,710. 

A^rtoultumi  laborer,  711. 

Lord  Palmenton*s  addren;  712. 

Minutes  of  committee  of  council,  714. 

Department  of  science  and  art,  71S. 

Nightingale  fund,  715. 

Educational  a|)propriation  in  1856,  348. 

Grammar  tcboola,  endowments  of,  343. 
English  language,  defect  in,  117. 

Remains  of  ancient  gender  in,  190. 

PreteritiTe  verbs  io,  900. 
Enunciation.  136. 

English  mining  school,  benefit  of,  833. 
"    school  system,  change  in,  234. 
Engraving  on  stone,  ancient  art  of,  5ti7. 
Equality  of  school  privileges,  480.  ^ 

Europe,  state  of  education  in,  4"^. 

"  Universities  of,  747. 
Evening  schools  in  cities,  463. 
Everett,  E.,  aneedote  of,  politeness  of,  107. 

Gil\  to  Bost'n  Lib'ry,  oommunioatioo  in  it,  304. 

On  normal  schools,  404. 
**       use  of- astronomy,  604. 
"       Peabodv's  reception,  647. 
Examinations,  Lawrence  scientific  school,  01. 

Entrance  to  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  176. 
Exercise,  what  for  teachers,  394. 
Faculties,  intellectual,  analysis  of,  115. 
Feltoru  C.  C,  on  modern  Greek  literature,  193. 
Female  Education,  defect  in,  603. 
Fetnnle  teachers. 

Female edu.  institutions, Catholic,  inU.  8.,  442. 
Fire,  how  subdued  by  science,  355. 
Fitch,  6.  W.,  Physical  Geography,  740. 
Florence,  description  of,  OlS. 
Food,  teachers  need  a  good  supply  of,  133. 
Fomtry  school  of,  France,  99. 
Form,  primary  instruction  in,  133. 
Fowler,  W.  G  ,  English  grammar,  730. 
France,  higher  special  schools  in,  93. 

Ed ucational  appropriations    compared    with 
Prussian,  337. 

Educational  "        in  1853, 339. 

Ap|m>priation  for  Univ.,  1853  and  *55,  339. 

Becondary  expenses  comp~  with  Prussia,  341 

Primary  u  «  ,.  ««       344. 

Normal  ••  «  «  •♦        345. 

Bcieotific  schools  in    **  "         **       368. 

Drawing,  in  schools  of,  419. 

Budget  of  public  instniction,  717. 

Special  rewards  to  teachers,  718. 

Bcbools  in  Algiers,  718. 

School  at  Athens,  98. 
Fr5ebel,  Frederick,  infant  gardens,  notice  of,  449. 
Fred'k,  Wm.  IIL,  and  university  of  Berlin,371. 
Free  schools  for  the  poor,  Catholic. 
Free  high  schools,  how  to  establish,  647. 
Fumess,  Dr.,  character  of  W.  Colbarn,  209. 
Galileo,  tribute  to.  by  EvereU,  618. 
Galvanism  as  developed  by  science,  360. 
Gannet.  Dr.,  character  of.'W.  Colbum,  200. 
Gas,  effect  of,  on  binding,  213. 
Geometry,  analytical,  programme,  188. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  programme,  191. 
Gems,  50. 

Gender,  remains  of,  in  English,  190. 
Genoa,  femaie  training  school,  731. 

Public  elementary,         **        72L 

Infant  asylum,  "        731. 

Technical  school,  **         731. 

Real  school,  723. 
Georgia,  common  schools  in,  477. 

Mure  education  needed,  477. 

Difficulties  to  overcome,  478. 

State  su()ervision,  4TO. 
Girls,  high  school  for,  in  Boston,  30,  663. 
Gillespie,  W.  M.,  article  by.  177. 
Gilman,  D.  C,  article  by,  fo. 
Gilman,  £.  S.,  article  by,  337. 
Globes  ID  school,  536, 73i 
Goodyear,  C,  370. 


Gould.  B.  A.,  Oration  on  AnMr*n  Unirer'y,  S65l 

Address  at  Albany,  500. 
Government  and  education,  416.  477,  490. 
Gradation  of  schools  in  cities  455,  689,471. 

Evils  from  want  of,  457,  5id,  681. 

Principles  of,  458. 

Inciting  influence  of,  667. 

Legal  provision  resfiecting,  459. 

Extent  to  be  carried,  400,  689. 
Grammar  schools  in  graded  schools^  690. 
Grammar  school,  English,  scope  of,  341. 

'*  *^       endowments  of,  343. 

Grant,  S.  H.,  on  European  public  libraries,  212. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of,  724. 
Greek  language,  modern,  193. 
Greece,  parent  of  tlie  first  university,  285. 

Founder  of  the  latest  '^  2J3. 

Modern  literature  of, 
Grinnell  A,  Peabody,  aid  to.  Dr.  Kane,  653. 
Grotoo  Academy,  49. 
Grimke,  T.  S.,  plan  of  reading,  230. 
Grimshaw.  A.  H.,  report  by,  474. 
Gulliver,  J.  P.,  address  at  Norwich,  673. 

Circular  on  a  Free  High  School,  607. 
Gymnasia,  German,  scope  of,  341. 

Endowments  of,  343. 
Gyroscope,  cut  and  account  of,  238,  7U1. 

*'         experiments  and  explanations  of,  701. 
Gymoastie  purpose  of  education,  601. 
Gymnastic  exercises, 
Habits,  personal  of  teachers,  391. 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  on  National  University,  87. 
Hall,  E.  B.,  character  of,  W.  Colburn,  298. 
Hall,  B.  H.,  college  words,  743. 
Hammond,  C,  hist,  of  Lawrence  Academy,  49. 
Harshness  in  instruction,  2Wi. 
Hayward,  J.,  character  of,  A.  Colbum,  296. 
Health,  a  condition  of  success  in  study,  137. 

*'    of  teachers  and  pupils,  309. 
Heotz,  C.  L.^  extract,  305. 
High  school  m  public  system,  463,  667,  539. 

Studies  of,  462. 

Necessity  for,  684. 

Endowed,  685,  669. 
Hillard,  G.  S.,  history  of  Boston  Library,  203. 
Hillard,  G.  S.,  first  class-book,  745. 
Holbruok,  J.,  mode  of  teaching,  320. 
Holland,  revision  of  school  system,  719. 
Home  education,  333,  512,  540. 
Honduras,  educational  c^mdition,  230 
Holbrook  and  lyceuni  system,  19. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  modem  Greek  language,  103. 
Hubbs,  P.  K.,  report  by,  259. 
Hunt,  Ex.  Governor,  address  by,  598. 
Humboldt,  W.,  and  university  of  Berlin,  273. 
Idiots  training  and  teaching,  145.    • 
Idiots,  theory  of  training,  148. 
Illustrations,  Williston  Seminary,  173. 

Gyroscope,  238,  701. 

Dudley  Observatory,  595. 

Norwich  free  academy,  696. 
"       graded  school,  69H. 
'*       primary  sch<x>l,  700. 
Illinois,  common  schools  in,  479. 

Educational  statistics,  479. 

School  law,  479. 
Imperial  College  of  France,  notice  of,  93. 

School  of  records,  Paris,  717. 
Index  to  proceedings  of  Am.  Institute,  241. 
India,  British,  educational  movement  in,  727. 
Indiana  common  schools,  480. 

Progress  of  system,  480. 

Equality  of  privileges,  480. 

New  school-houses,  481. 

Tax  pavers.  481. 

Principles  of  system,  481. 

Free  school  for  six  months,  481. 

Township  trustees,  482. 

Tearheri^  Institutes,  482. 

Small  districU,  482. 

Township  libraries,  483. 

School  Journal,  481 
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Indiana,  neadeintM  id,  485. 
Premiums  for  plans  of  ■chool-boiiMc,  485. 
Bible  H  text-book,  485. 
Swamp  lands,  485. 
School  funds,  480. 
iSchooI  taxes,  48(3. 
Hopes  for  the  future,  487. 
State  Teachers'  Asa>ciation, 734. 
Individual  teochinf,  474. 
Individuality  of  pupils,  381, 
Industrial  school,  Nassau,  coorse  of,  447. 
Intanl  gardens,  Frfiebel's  scheme  of,  490. 
Instruction,  purpose  of.  112. 
Primary,  details  of,  130. 
Spirit  of,  3:27. 
Anecilote  of,  328. 
Hanhness  in,  3lKi. 
Institute*,  get  Teacker$'  In.<titvU». 
Intellectual  faculties,  analysis  of,  115. 

**        universal  culture  of,  712. 
International  exchange,  204. 
Intermediate  school  in  graded  system,  402. 680. 
Interrogation,  office  of,  325. 
Irregularity  of  school  attendance,  495,  504, 553. 
Ireland,  rejwrt  of  commissioners,  716. 
Expenditures  for  education,  716. 
Agricultural  education.  716. 
Italy,  schools  in  tienoa,  Turin,  Milan,  721. 
Itard,  experiment  on  boy  of  Aveyroii,  146. 
Jackson,  W.  L.,  report  by,  557. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  259,  467. 
Jesttiu  as  teachers,  437. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  remarks  oa  Milton,  66. 
JubuMn,  VV.  R.,  rutoscopc,  701. 
Kane,  Dr.,  Arctic  expedition,  653. 
Kent,  B.,  character  of  W.  Colburn,  298. 
Kentucky,  public  schools,  488. 
Progress  of  system,  488. 
Work  to  be  done.  489. 
Office  of  superintendent,  400. 
Improvident  legislation,  491. 
Time,  requisite  to  perfect,  491. 
Bysteni,  adapted  to  circumstances,  491. 
Superior  education,  492. 
Common  schools  not  necesearily  free,  492. 
Condition  of  schools  in  1055,  493. 
Popular  vote  on  taxation,  493. 
Number  of  tax  pavers,  493. 
Want  of  Normal  schools,  494. 
Provision  for  educating  teachers.  494 
School  funds.  489.  * 

Destitution  of  funds,  489. 
Knowledge,  real,  character  of,  15J5,  389. 
Kinder— tiartcn,  450. 


Kingsbury,  John,  630. 

Kyrle,  John,  the  Man  of  Rosi,  650. 

Languages,  study  of,  601. 

Large  schools,  classification  of,  456,  471,  482. 

Latin,  probable  early  accents  of,  198. 

Lawrence.  Abbott,  bequest  to  Boston  Libr's,  209 

Lnwrenoe  Academy,  gifls  to,  41. 

History  of,  49. 

Trustees.  1793-1800,  51. 

Principals  of,  53. 

Eminent  graduates,  54. 

Jubilee  festival  of  1854,  55. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  gifts  to  Lawrence  Acad.,  46. 
l^wrence,  Samuel,  biography  of,  34. 
Lodies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  442. 
Lawrence  scientific  school,  examination  in,  91 
Lawrence,  William,  biographical  sketch  of.  32. 
Laval,  University  of,  72S. 
Learning  not  to  be  despised,  713. 
Lectures  on  education,  470,  478, 479.  49a  511 
530, 549.  .       .       ,       ,  -wo,  oil. 

Lessons,  how  to  be  assigned,  661. 
Leyden,  University  of,  origin  of,  269. 
I^iber,  F.,  on  American  munificence,  281. 
"         on  meaning  of  Athenreum,  735. 
Libraries,  memoirs  of;  by  E.  Edwards,  210. 

European,  8.  H.,  Grant's  rei>on  on,  213. 

European,  ubie  of  principal,  214. 


Libraries,  eircnlating,  London,  Dotiee  of,  213. 

In  graded  schools.  406. 
Libbey,  M..  punetuaJity  as  a  teacher,  6S0. 
Libiariea,  district,  483,  536. 

township,  483. 
Light,  as  developed  and  employed  by  seienoe,  356. 
Library,  public  in  Boston  ;  history  of,  203. 
Usefulness  of,  204. 
Organ  ixation  of,  200. 
Free,  Liverpool,  nottoe  of,  212. 
Of  St  Genevieve,  Paris,  notice,  213. 
Royal,  Berlin,  nottoe  of,  213. 
Literature  of  education,  737. 
Lon^,  G.,  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  730. 
Louisiana,  system  of  publio  schools,  4^. 
Expenditures  for,  473. 
Improvement  in,  473. 
New  school  law  required,  473. 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience,  ptmet  of,  102. 
Lowell,  N.C.,  Seed  Grain,  743. 
Lower  Canada,  educational  institatioiu,  788. 
Superior  schools,  728. 
Secondary     "      729. 
Primary        «      728. 
Female  edaeation,  731. 
Libraries,  729. 
Lyceums,  origin  of,  19. 
Lycea,  French,  scope  of,  341. 

**  *'     endowmenU  of.  342. 

**  "     drawing  in,  434. 

Mann,  Horace,  663. 

May.  S.  J.,  on  revival  of  education,  20. 
Marcy,  Virgil,  on  distribution  of  public  iandi,  90 
Maine,  common  schooh  in,  495. 
Progress  of  schools,  495. 
Statistics  for  1855,  495. 
Sebod  attendance.  495. 
Teachers,  496. 
School  money,  496. 
School-houses,  496. 
Small  districts,  496. 
Graded  schools,  496. 
Public  high  school,  497. 
Supervision,  497. 
Printed  reports,  497. 
Teacliers'  convention,  497. 
lectures  on  education,  498. 
Normal  schools,  498. 
Duty  of  universal  education,  498. 
Maiden,  E,  A.,  on  Univenities,  747. 
Manners,  on  teaching,  103. 
Massachusetts,  common  scfaooli,  499. 
Condition  in  1855, 490. 
State  normal  school,  409. 
State  scholarships,  499. 
Unreasonable  hopes,  50O. 
Limitation  of  teachers*  pow«r,  500. 
Education  beyond  hChooHoom,  SDL 
Domestic  discipline,  502. 
Popular  literature,  503. 
Hasty  legislation,  503. 
School  books,  503. 
School-bouses,  503. 
School  apparatus,  503. 
Promise  of  the  Stote.  504. 
Re«;ular  attendance,  504,  509. 
Deficiency  of  moral  training,  505. 
Mistakes  in  discipline,  505. 
Failure  in  government,  505. 
Highest  success  in  governoient,  506L 
Teachers'  Institutes,  506. 
Statistics  for  1355,  507. 
Educational  expenditures,  507. 
Perfection  not  raached,  50a 
Inequality  of  school  privileges,  508. 
Length  of  school  term.  50& 
Committees,  506. 
Boarding  round,  508. 
Change  of  trustees,  508. 
Truancy,  509. 

American  Institute  of  Instraction,  508. 
School  Journal,  509. 
Mathematics,  as  mental  gymnaatioB,  601. 
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Mathematics,  required  in  Parie  Poly.  8eh.,  177. 

Mathews,  J.  D.,  report  by,  403. 

Maurv,  M.  T.,  nhysical  f(eograpliy  of  tea,  740. 

Mc  Eliigott,  J.  N.,  remarks  oo  religious  insL,  160. 

Me  Dunough  beqaest,  736. 

McGill  College,  731. 

Means,  J  ,  bingrnphy  of,  49. 

Metner*s  hisuiry  of  universities,  747. 

Menitire,  primary  instruction  in,  132. 

Mechanical  Paradox,  2.%,  701. 

Mechanic  institutions,  31,714. 

Merit  roll  in  schools,  661. 

Memminger,  C.  O.,  speech  by,  553. 

Memory  over-taught,  385. 

Method,  oecenity  of,  114. 

Michigan,  common  schools  in,  510. 

Taxation  for  schools,  510. 

Statistics  of        •*        510. 
Milan,  infant  asylum,  7^2. 

Elementary  schools,  TH. 

Training  schoul«,  723. 

Real  schoob,  "(24. 
Mills.  Caleb,  report  by.  480. 
Middlesex  counU  teaclien'  association,  10. 
Minor  morals  of  the  school-room,  659. 
Minutes  of  committee  of  council  oo  educa.,  714. 
Milton,  John,  biographical  sketch,  61. 

Account  or  his  travels,  62. 

Tractate  on  educatiuu,  76. 

Dr.  Johnson  on,  66. 

Rev.  J.  Mitfard,  on,  68. 

Defensio  seeunda,  extract,  69. 
Mining  school,  Paris,  Fr.  99. 
••        Alals,**99. 
"        St.  Etienne,  Fr.  90. 
**        England,  benefit  of,  333. 
Mitford,  J.,  remarks  oo  Milton,  68. 
Modern  Greek  language,  193. 
Morse,  S.  E.,  360. 
Monotony,  evils  of,  119. 
Moor,  Henry,  notice  of,  33. 
Moral  culture,  471. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction,  remarks  on,  153. 

In  Williston  Seminary,176. 
*'  Norwich  Free  Academy,  603. 
Morning,  description  of,  634. 
Motlev,  J.  D.,  Dutch  republic,  746. 
Murehison,  Sir  K.  J.,  on  English  Min.  Sch.,  233. 
Music,  primary  instruction  in,  135. 
Nassau,  Duohy  of;  educational  system,  444. 

Primary  education,  444. 

Teachers*  training,  &e.,  444. 

Supervision,  445. 

Secondary  education,  445. 

Superior  •*         446. 

Special  "  446. 

Industrial,  (apprenticeship,)  447. 
National  University,  86. 
Natural  science,  early  study  of,  131. 

Value  of.  125. 

Instruction  in,  133. 
Needle  work,  plan  of  teaching,  710. 
New  Castle  County,  Del.,  schools  in,  474. 
New  England,  state  of  common  schools  in,  478. 
New  Hampshire,  common  schools  in,  510. 

Teachers*  Institute,  511,  514. 

County  commissioners,  511,  615. 

District  system,  513. 

Small  schools,  513. 

Length  of  schools,  513. 

Change  of  teachers,  713. 

Female  teachers,  713. 

Parental  visits,  712. 

Home  influence,  713. 

Town  oommittee,  713. 

District  committee.  713. 

School-houses,  713,  515. 

Want  of  graded  schools,  713. 

Private  schools,  713. 

Academies,  714. 

Subjects  of  instracUon,  715. 

State  Normal  school,  715. 


State  Teachers*  Association,  715. 

School  Journal,  715. 

School  morals,  715. 

School  libraries,  716. 

School  register,  716. 

School  returns,  716. 
New  Jersey,  common  schools  in  1855, 517. 

Statistics  of,  5. 

Progress,  517. 

State  Normal  school,  517. 

Institutes,  517. 

Webster's  dictionary,  517. 

Reports  of  committees,  517. 
New  Orleans,  public  schools  of,  473. 
New  York,  public  instructions,  518. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  734. 

Statistics  for  1855,  518. 

Educational  expenditures,  536. 

Inaccurate  returns,  518. 

State  school  tax,  518. 

Union  or  city  free  schools,  519,  534. 

Education  of  teachers,  530. 

State  Normal  school,  530. 

More  Normal  schools  needed,  SffiO. 

Teaohers*  departments  in  Academy,  530. 

Institutes,  521. 

Certificate  of  attendance  at  Institutes!  5^. 

Change  of  teachers,  533. 

Diminution  of  supply  of  good  teachers,  532. 

School  Journals,  533. 

College  and  Mademies,  533. 

Institution  for  the  blind,  533. 

Deaf  motes,  534. 

Indians.  534. 

Supervision,  534,  535. 

County  commissioners,  535. 

Amendments  of  school  laws,  536. 
i^ormal  schools,  first  suggestion  of,  31. 

In  Coon.,  oondition  aoa  success  of  185S-^  361. 

In  Prussia,  346,  347. 

England,  715. 

Scotland,  716. 

Ireland,  tl6. 

France,  717. 

Italy,  721. 

Connecticut,  469. 

Kentucky,  494. 

MassachusctU,  499. 

New  Jersey.  617. 
^w  York,  520. 
'mio,  533. 

Rhode  Island,  547. 

Canada,  733. 

In  Louisiana,  recommended,  47^  ^ 

In  Maine,  496. 

"  Georgia,  47a 

"  New  Hampshire,  575. 
Netherlands,  309. 
Nightingale  fond,  715. 
North  Carolina,  common  schools,  537. 

Conditions  of  saocess,587. 

Want  of  informaUon,  537. 

Teachers,  537. 

Annual  examination,  538. 

Record  of  teachers,  standing,  538. 

Teachers*  library  association,  539. 

School  books,  539. 

Lectures,  539. 

Importance  of  common  schools,  530. 

SUtistios,  530. 
Norton,  J.  P.,  scientific  agriculture,  745. 
Norway,  educational  movements  in,  T30. 
Norwich,  history  of  edocatioa  io,  674. 

Plans  of  scbool-honses,  605. 
*'  free  academy,  689. 

free  aeademr,  606. 
**  grammar  sebool,  608. 

**  primary  school,  700. 

Norwich  free  academy,  665. 

Origin  of,  689,  684. 

Inauguration  of,  671. 

Courses  of  study,  600 
at,  072. 
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Plans  of,  006. 
Number,  primary  instruetioiv  in,  133. 
OblatM,  an  order  of  teaohen,  436. 
Qlm»ted,  D.,  one  of  origiuatora  of  Normal  ichool 

21. 
Oxford  Eauyi,  737. 

Oxford,  univervity,  commemorntion  at,  335. 
Oriental  languages,  school  of,  07. 
O'Brien,  W.  S.,  letter  on  Greece,  794. 
Observation,  a  natural  tendency,  131. 

How  to  train  to,  317. 
Olcott,  T.  B.,  donation  by,  603 
Order  of  exercises,  llfi,  185,  IHS,  188,  640. 

In  Catholic  colleges  in  United  States.  437. 
Official  exposition  of  common  schools,  465. 
Ohio,  common  schools  in,  1855,  531. 

Orgaoixation,  531. 

Plans  of  improvement,  531. 

Abolition  or  district  system,  531. 

School  architecture,  533. 

Examination  of  teachers,  532. 

Normal  schools,  533. 

[nsUtutes,  533. 

Supervision,  534. 

Visiting  agents  and  lecturers,  534. 

Course  of  study,  534. 

Non-attendance,  535. 

Irregular  attendance,  535. 

Apparatus,  536. 

School  Libraries,  536. 

Gradation  of  schools,  538. 

Public  High  Sohooi,  530. 

Home  education,  540. 
Patience  in  teacheis,  103. 
Parentel  iotereet  in  schools,  470,  475,  513,  548. 
Pandects,  study  of,  387. 
Paris,  university  of,  388. 
Parents  should  pay  towards  education  of  chil- 
dren, 480. 

Educational  duty  of,  303,  335 
Palmer,  Dr.,  on  Warren  Colbum,  309. 
Peabody,  George,  public  reception  to,  642. 

Address  by,  644,  645. 

International  services,  65. 

Commercial  success,  655. 

Educational  benefactions,  653. 

Arctic  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  653. 
Peabody  Institute,  658. 
Peck  Library,  in  Norwich  Academy,  688. 
Penaverance  in  school  improvement,  466. 
Pestelozxi,  life  of,  by  Raumer,  738. 
Pensions  to  aged  teachers,  445,  733. 
Persia,  milita^  college,  737. 
Perceptive  faculties,  education  of,  113,  117. 

Analysis,  116. 
Pennsyivaoia,  common  schools  in  1855, 541. 

Magnitude  of  system,  541. 

Past  defects,  541. 

Law  of  1854. 541. 

County  Superintendeney,  543. 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  5^. 

Efforts  to  elevate  the  profession,  542. 

Btete  Normal  schools,  543. 

Institutes,  543. 

Behool-bottses,  543. 

Btetistics,  543. 

State  teachers'  association,  734. 
Phillips,  J.,  donation  by,  306. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  report  by,  517. 
Phiibrick,  J.  D.,  report  by,  361. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  origin  of,  965. 
Philoliigioai  contributions  by  Prof.  Gibbe,  196. 
Physical  education  of  women,  400. 
Pillans,  J.,  contributions  to  education,  737. 
Pierce,  B.,  on  national  university,  88 
Politeness  in  a  teacher,  103. 
Polytechnic  schools,  177. 
Potter,  Alonxo,  on  religion  in  pub.  sehoob,  154. 

Rending.  319,  331,  223,  234. 
Pope,  Alexander,  on  the  Man  of  Rues,  650. 
Portrait  of  William  Lawrence,  33. 
*  Warren  Culbum,  394. 


Portrait  of  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  568. 

Porter,  J.  A.,  principles  of  chemistry,  111. 

Prescott,  O.,  notice  of,  52. 

Preteritive  verbs  in  English.  300. 

Primary  education,  113. 

Printed  reports  of  school  committee,  550. 

Primary  schools  in  cities,  460,  090. 

•*  *•       room  and  play-ground  460. 

'*  »       furniture  for,  130. 

"  *•       course  of  study,  461, 690. 

Pronunciation,  130. 

Prussia,  educational  appropriations  in,  337. 
Pract.  science,  first  suggestion  of  schools  for,  31. 
Prizes,  for  teaching  common  things  to  girls,  738. 
Prospectus  of  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.  for  1857,  748. 
Pubfic  schools  in  U.  S.,  eonditioo  of,  257. 

Alabama,  257. 

California,  359. 

Connecticut,  361. 

Delaware,  474. 

Georgia,  477, 

Illinois,  479. 

Indiana,  480. 

Kentucky,  488. 

Louisiana,  473. 

Mhine,  495. 

Massachusette,  499. 

Michigan,  510. 

New  York,  518. 

New  Hampshire,  511. 

New  Jersey,  517. 

North  Carolina,  5S7. 

Ohio.  531. 

Pennsylvania,  541. 

Rhode  Island,  544. 

South  Carolina,  553. 

Virginia,  557. 

Duchy  of  Nassau,  710. 

Norway,  719. 

Denmark,  719. 
Punctuality,  examples  of,  in  teachers,  659. 
Putnam,  Oliver,  donation  by,  685. 
Putnam  Free  School,  685. 
Public  interest  in  schools,  465,  467,  475. 
Public  grammar  schools  of  Englandi  341. 
Public  lands  for  education,  20. 
Punotual  attendance  of  pupils,  061. 
Pusey,  £.  B.,  on  collegiate  teaching,  737. 
Quebec,  seminary  of.  739. 
Questions  and  answers — universities,  747. 
Questions,  printed,  X{6. 

Questions  of  boundary  settled  by  astronomy,  613. 
Questions  of  children,  336. 

Mode  of  answering,  337. 
Rand,  M.,  on  Warren  Colbarn.  311 
Rate-bills,  or  tuition  to  be  paid  by  teachers. 
Randall,  S.  8.,  on  religious  education,  156. 
Ravaisson,  T.,  report  on  drawing  by,  419. 
Rathbono,  I.  F.,  donation  by,  6U4. 
Real  Schools,  338. 

Recke,  Count,  and  reform  schools,  231. 
Reading,  hints  on,  315. 

Definition  of,  215. 

Objects  and  advantages  of,  816. 

Imjmrtence  of,  316. 

Choice  of.  319. 

System  for,  221. 

Thinking  with,  233. 

Social  class  for,  233. 

Repetition  and  review  of,  334. 

For  young  ladies,  327. 
Reid,  D.  M.,  article  by,  629. 

'♦        "       labors  in  sanitery  reform.  641. 
Reformatory  education  at  Dusseltbal,  231. 
Religion  and  public  schools,  discussion  on,  15S. 

Article  bv  Bishop  Burgess,  562. 
RenseUear  Institute  at  Troy,  31. 
Rendu,  E.,  on  eduoa.  expenses  in  France  and 

Prussia.  337. 
Requisites  for  a  good  public  school,  476. 
Revival  of  education,  by  S.  J.  Alay,  30 
Rhode  Island,  public  schools,  544. 
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R.  Island  expeniw  «nd  ttatistica  for  1855,  544. 
Sij^Qt  of  progress,  544. 
NecMsity  for  greater  effort,  545. 
Causes  uf  absenteeism,  545. 
Remedies  fur  irregular  attendance,  545. 
Town  nianagemeut,  540. 
District  maiingement.  54G. 
Erroneous  returns.  546. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  540. 
8late  Normal  school,  547 
County  inspectors,  547. 
Parental  cooperation,  548. 
Adornments  of  sebuoi-houMt,  548. 
Lectures,  549. 
'i  ext-books,  549. 
Printed  reports,  550. 
Moral  instruction,  551. 
Books  of  reference,  53  L 
Public  schools  in  despotisms,  5^ 
Education  to  be  given,  55^. 
School  Journal.  55*2. 
Uhetoric,  guilds  of,  746. 
Rice,  V.  M.,  report  by,  5J8. 
*    Roads  and  bridges,  school  of,  100. 
Kussell,  William,  early  labors  of,  21. 
Articio  by,  113,  317. 
Exercises  in  words,  7^. 
RuKsia,  367,  7^20. 
Ryerson,  £.,  report  by,  733. 
Bfllories  of  Teachers,  «««  Statiaiic^. 
Sarcasm  in  discipline  to  be  avoided,  657.      • 
Kavignys  history  ot  University  of  Bologna,  747. 
Saxuiiy,  seientitic  schools  in,  367. 
SchoUnhi|)s,  4Utf. 
Schools,  agricaltural,  98, 716. 
ArchitecturoJ,  635. 
Blind,  5:23. 
UommerciaL  7. 
Com II ion,  465. 
De.af  and  dumb,  593. 
DenominatinnaL  468. 
Drawing,  715  716. 
Engineering.  71& 
Evening,  716. 
Female,  21,  485. 
Forestry,  99,  467,  718L 
Free,  4  ftt,  489. 
Industrial,  716. 
Language,  718. 
Military,  718,  727. 
]^Iiniiig,  99,  367. 
Naval  and  navigation,  715,  7SS. 
Normal,  338. 
Orphan.  338,  525. 
Polytechnic,  367. 
Real,  722,  784. 
Scientific,  284,  367. 
Sunday,  723. 
Technical,  722. 
Trade,  98. 
Workhouse,  7ia 
Shakspeare,  275. 

Snell,  £.  S.,  article  on  gyroscope,  701. 
School  architecture,  46*  548. 
School  attendance,  467,  509, 545. 
ScbiJol  books,  remarks  on,  468,  478. 
School  funds  and  expenses  in  Alabama,  465. 
;;  i;  **  CaUromia.  467. 

"  (Connecticut,  472. 

*'  Illinois,  479. 

*  "  **  Indiana,  486. 

*  ;*  "  Kentucky,  4^9. 

;  "  Maine,  495, 496. 

'*  Mass.,  597. 

**  "  Michigan.  510. 

N.H..516. 
;;  .•*  N.  Jersey.  517. 

^         "  ••  New  York,  506. 

..         f  -  N.  Carolina,  530. 

^         ^  "  Penn.,  543. 

«         "  :*  R.  Island,  544. 

"  "  VirginU,557. 


School  houses  in  Alabama,  466. 

"  Connecticut,  470. 

'*  Delaware,  474. 

Indiana,  481.  485,  487 
•'  Maine,  495,  496. 

*'  iitw  Uam{Mhire,  573,  575,  576. 

**  Pennsylvania,  523. 

*'  Sweden,  720. 

"  Norwich,  795. 

**  England, 

School  Journals,  470,  484,  509,  515. 522.  552. 
School  laws,  remarks  on,  468,  478, 491, 503, 519, 

526.  531.  541. 
School  lands,  468,  485. 
School  officers,  482. 
School  taxes,  493,  486,  499,  518, 557. 
School  term,  471,  491,  500,  488. 
Science,  general  diffusion  of,638. 
Science  and  art,  2r<4,  lee  art. 
Science  and  scientific  schools,  349. 
Scientific  culture,  3G5. 

Scotland,  report  of  Com.  of  Gen.  Assembly,  706. 
Sears,  Barnas,  refiort  by,  499. 
Senses,  early  training  of.  131. 
Secondary  Schools,  461. 
Sectarianism,  260. 

Sedgwick,  ou  reading  for  young  lAdiea,227. 
Sclf-oducntion  and  books.  560. 
Seruin,  S.,  orticic  by,  145. 

''  Labors  in  behalf  of  idiocy,  148. 

Seminaries,  theological,  440. 
S:card,  Abbe,  145. 
Si'tmrney,  L.  H.,  677. 
SiTjestrftm,  P.  A.,  labors  in  Sweden,  790. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  443. 
Sherman,  F.  W,  report  by,  510. 
Shekel  in  art,  410. 

Sheppard,  T.,  Constitutional  Text-book,  17S. 
Sherwin,  T.,  on  W.  Colbura'a  teaching,  306. 
Sleep,  attention  to,  302. 
Smith.  Mias  Sally,  676. 
Small  districU,  512. 
Small  achooU,  480.  512. 
Socialitise.  in  Catholic  colleges,  440. 
Social  condition  of  laboring  classea,  711,  714. 
South  Carolina  free  schools,  563. 
DefecU  of  system,  553. 
Failure  of  system,  553. 
New  policy,  554. 
Special  education,  98. 
Spencer,  C.  A.,  603. 
State,  dutr  of,  in  respect  to  education,  465,  478, 

490.492,552,504 
State  icholarshipa  in  Mess.,  499,  507. 
State  schools  and  religious  instruction,  560. 
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Su{»erior  education,  492. 
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•»  New  York,  518. 
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"  oompensation,  see  Statistic*^  376. 

"  successful  examples  of,  3:M,  633. 

**  health  of,  390. 
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"  "  Maine,  497. 
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"  "  Ne#  Hampshire,  510. 
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"  exercise,  394. 

-   -  •*  self-control,  395. 

'*  sarcasm  in  discipline,  657. 

**  punctaality,  65U. 
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Tiieological  seminaries  in  U.  S.,  440. 
Thonros,  J.,  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  739. 
'Jlioroogbness  in  tench ingjack  of,  386,  690. 
H'Y    Toronto,  university  of,  fSS. 
':■'•.  Colleges.  732. 

v*-  I£^^^  orgiibizution  of  schools,  480. 
V*V  Ti'own  libraries,  488. 

Towner;  3.,  notice  of,  54 
Trigonometry,  184^  • 
<     Tract,  educational,  460. 
Training  soboot  of  art,  715. 
Truancy,  50U.  S45. 
.Trustees  of  Academy,  174. 
Tuition  to  be  paid  by  parents,  489. 
Turin,  female  training  school,  791. 
Pedagogy  in  university,  791. 
Elementary  Khoola,  7^1. 
Real  schools,  799. 


Turin,  toehnieal  sehooh,  798. 

Turkey,  system  of  education,  735. 

United  States,  ClUholicedue.  institutions  in,  43S 

Educational  revival  of  1800-1830,  19. 
,  Educational  condition  of  1855,  357. 
'  Nutional  tendency  of,  278. 
Universe,  the  soul  of  man,  038. 
University,  a  word  of  power,  384. 
Union  districu,  680. 

How  used  in  France  and  Germany,  04. 

Defined  to  its  true  American  sense,  975. 

True  (Hirposes  of,  376. 

Must  be  progressive,  363. 

Protected  from  ill-advisod  legislation,  38S. 
*'■  "    an  irresponsible  board,  383. 

United  States,  demands  for  higher  education,  379. 
United  States,  educ,  condition  and  needs  of,  375. 

Health  of,  people  of,  lowering,  399. 

Teachers'  associations,  734. 
University,  orgtyiizatiun  of,  383. 

**  large  endowment  necessary  for,  9^ 

Universities,  sketch  of,  history  of,  384. 
*'  of  Europe,  books  on,  747. 

"  of  Great  Britain,  747. 

Univenities,  Prussian  fundf  and  ex.  of  1853, 3SI9. 
French,  expedtes  of  i855J»9. 
"  German,  organizatipn  of,  310. 

Ursulinea,  order  of  1843, 
Upper  Canada,  733. 
Vail,  T.  II.,  Hints  on  reading.  915. 
Veterinary  schools,  France,  96. 
Variety  in  instruction,  119. 
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Verplanck,  G.  C.,  importancejof  reading,  918. 
Vinci,  Leonard)  da,  on  drawing,  435. .  -. 
Visitation  of  schools,  958.  . 
Vitrurius,  on  the  studies  of  the  arcbitM,  631. 
Ventilation,  need  of,  378,  637. 
VoicCf  culture  of,  136.  '► 

Voluntary  system,  550, 
Virginia,  public  school  system,  557. 

UniverBity,  557. 

Military  institutes,  557. 

Indigent  children,  557. 

District  free  school,  557. 

Toxatioa  and  education,  557. 

Education  in  1840,  558. 

Phin  of  voluntary  system,  550 

Errors  in  present  system,  558. 

Appeal  for  universal  education,  560. 

Self-education,  560. 
Water  as  developed  and  controi'd  by  science,  356. 
Wait,  T.  B..  early  educational  efforts  of,  33. 
Walker,  James,  address  at  Peabody  dinner,  658. 
Warren,  D.  M.,  Phvsical  Geography,  741. 
Watts.  J.,  methods  hr  reading,  315, 316, 934, 933 
Wayland,  P.,  extracU  from  address  of  163U,  35 
Webster,  D.,  politeness  of,  113. 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionary,  517,  S99. 
White ker,  Prof.,  three  rules  for  reading,  330. 
Wiley,  C.  H.,  reports  by,  597. 
Wiliard,  Emma,  31. 

Williams,  J.  W.  D.,  gift  to  Boetoa  libnry,  904 
Williston,  Samuel,  IH. 

Williston  Seminan,  account  of,  with  cut,  193L 
Wilson,  J..  English  punctuation.  749. 
Winthmp,  R.  C.,  gill  to  Boston  library,  304^    ■ 

Address  at  laying  corner-stone  of  same,  807. 
Wisconsin,  state  teachers'  assocmtioh,  735. 
Wise,  Henry,  on  education  in  Virginia,  557.  . 
Woman,  health  of.  405. 
Woodbridge,  W.,  teacher  in  1795, 676. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  31. 
Words,  Exercises  in,  743. 
Wor«wter,  J  E..  historical  adas,  745. 
Wright,  Luther,  notice  of,  176. 
Yale  College,  scientific  department  in,  371.   ^ 

*'         "        without  endowment,  378. 

**         '*       without  obeerratory,  373. 

"         "       plan  of  aeientifie  aebool,  378. 
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